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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 
TO   THIRD   EDITION 


Two  editions  of  my  Translation  of  Cellini's  AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY, both  of  them  in  two  volumes,  have  been  exhausted 
during  the  space  of  less  than  twelve  months.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  Britisfa  and  American  public  in  this  work  has 
induced  the  publisher  to  bring  out  a  third  edition  in  one 
volume  and  at  a  cheaper  price,  whereby  it  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  still  larger  circle  of  buyers.  This 
is  highly  gratifying  to  myself  as  the  translator.  It  is  also 
(^editable  to  the  taste  of  thousands  of  English-speaking 
readers,  who  have  been  able  to  appreciate  a  book,  which 
is  certainly  an  Italian  classic,  but  which  deals  with  matters 
remote  from  the  daily  business  of  our  epoch.  Neither 
public  nor  private  criticism  has  detected  such  errors  in 
my  work  as  need  correction.  I  shall  therefore  allow  the 
text  of  the  second  edition  to  stand  unaltered,  and  desire 
for  the  students  of  this  translation  no  less  pleasure  and 
profit  than  I  had  in  making  it. 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 


Davos  Platz, 
yoHMirr  18S9, 
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PREFATORY    NOTE 

TO  SECOND   EDITION 


After  the  lapse  of  less  than  three  months  a  second  edition 
of  this  book  was  called  Tor,  proving  that  it  had  found  favour 
with  the  public  both  in  England  and  America.  Some  few 
typographical  errors  arc  rectified  in  the  new  edition;  and 
I  have  translated  the  original  sonnet  which  Cellini  prefixed 
to  his  autobiography.  With  these  exceptions,  no  alterations 
of  any  importance  have  been  made.  The  reception  granted 
to  my  part  of  the  work  by  numerous  critics  and  reviewers 
emboldens  me  to  think  that  the  translation  is  not  in  need 
of  immediate  revision. 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Davos  Platz. 

Ftbruary  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  translator  of  an  autobiography,  especially  if  it  be 
3  long  one  iilce  Cellini's,  or  like  Rousseau's  Confessions, 
enjoys  very  special  opportunities  for  beconung  acquainted 
with  the  mind  and  temper  of  its  writer.  No  other  method 
of  study,  however  conscientious,  can  t>e  compared  in  this 
particular  respect  with  the  method  of  translation ;  in  no 
other  way  is  it  possible  to  get  such  knowledge  of  a  man's 
mental  and  emotional  habits,  to  judge  the  value  of  his 
accent  and  intonation  so  accurately,  or  to  form  by  gradual 
and  subtle  processes  so  sympathetic  a  conception  of  his 
nature.  The  translator  is  obliged  to  live  for  weeks  and 
months  in  close  companionship  with  bis  author.  He  must 
bend  fats  own  individuality  to  the  task  of  expressing  what 
is  characteristic  in  that  of  another.  He  tastes  and  analyses 
every  turn  of  phrase  in  order  to  discover  its  exact  sig- 
nificance. He  taxes  the  resources  of  his  own  language, 
so  far  as  these  may  be  at  his  conunand,  to  reproduce  the 
most  evasive  no  less  than  the  most  salient  expressions  of 
the  text  before  him.  In  the  case  even  of  a  poem  or  a 
dissertation,  he  ought,  upon  this  method,  to  arrive  at  more 
precise  conclusions  than  the  student  who  has  only  been  a 
reader.  But  when  the  text  is  a.  self-revelation,  when  it  is 
a  minute  and  voluminous  autobiography,  he  will  have  done 
little  short  of  living  himself  for  awhile  into  the  personality 
of  another.  Supposing  him  at  the  same  time  to  he  pos- 
sessed of  any  cUscemment,  he  will  be  able  afterwards  to 
speak  of  the  man  whose  spirit  he  has  attempted  to  convey, 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  learned  to  know  him 
inliis  el  in  cute — bones,  marrow,  flesh,  and  superficies.  Nor 
is  the  translator  exposed  to  the  biographer's  weakness  for 
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overvaluing  )iU  subject.  He  pretends  to  no  discover) 
has  taken  no  brief  for  or  against  tlic  character  it  is  hi: 
duty  lo  reproduce,  has  s«l  up  no  full-length  portrait  on  tlie' 
hierary  easel,  to  be  painted  by  the  aid  of  documents,  and 
with  :i  certain  preconceived  conception  of  pictorial  harmony. 
In  90  far  as  it  is  posiiihlc  to  enter  into  penonal  intercourse 
with  any  one  whose  vi>ice  we  have  not  heard,  whose 
physical  infltienceK  we  have  not  been  affected  by,  in  whose 
living  presence  we  havL*  not  tl:ought,  and  felt,  and  acted, 
in  Jt<>  far  ttic  translator  of  a  book  like  Cellini's  Memoin  or 
Kousseau's  Con/atiom  can  claim  to  t>c  familiar  and  intinial 
witli  its  author. 


n 


I  have  recently  put  myself  into  Ihene  very  confidential 
relations  with  Cellini,  having  made  the  completely  new 
English  version  of  his  autobiography  to  which  the  follow 
ing  pages  sci-ve  as  introduction.  I  think  that  I  am  there- 
fore juslilied  in  once  more  handling  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
subject,  and  in  rcctifyintf  what  I  have  jweviously  published 
coaicerning  it.* 

A  t>.>ok  which  tl>e  great  Goethe  thought  worthy  of 
translating  into  Gennan  witli  the  pen  of  Fiml  and  Wilhelm 
Meiiier,  a  book  which  Augustc  Comtc  placed  upon  his  very 
hmitcd  list  fur  the  penisal  of  reformed  humanity,  is  one 
with  which  we  h:ive  the  right  to  l>e  occu[ncd,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  over  and  over  again.  II  cannot  lose  its  (resh- 
Dfiss.  What  attracted  the  encyclopxilic  mitida  of  men  to 
different  as  Comtc  and  Goctlic  to  its  pages  still  remains 
there.  This  attiactive  or  compulsive  quality,  to  put  the 
matter  brietty,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  reality  of  Cellini's 
self- delineation.  A  man  stands  before  us  in  his  Memoin 
unsophiKticiilcd,  unembellisJied,  with  all  his  native  faults 
upon  him,  and  witli  all  his  potent  energies  portrayed  in 
tlie  veracious  manner  of  Velasquez,  wilti  lx>ld  strokes  and 
animated  play  of  Ught  and  coloui-.  No  one  was  less  i 
trospective  than  this  child  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  N< 
one  was  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  thinking  or  wi 
tlic  presentation  of  psychological  experience.     Vain,  oste 

I  tCttHHuamt  M  italy,  vol.  ill.  eh.  *IU 
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(aUoos,  sclf-Liutkitory,  ami  sell-cngri»acd  as  Cellini  was, 
be  never  stopped  to  analyse  him&clf.  He  attempted  no 
artUtic  blending  of  Dichlung  und  Waiirbeit;  tbc  word 
'confessions"  could  ntit  have  escaped  his  lips;  a  journal 
^MtitNa  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  his  tierce, 
spirit  His  autobiography  is  the  record  of  action 
taad  passion.  Suffering,  enjoying,  enduring,  workinf;  with 
restless  itctivity ;  hating,  loving,  hovering  from  place  to 
pUc«  as  impulse  moves  liim ;  the  man  presents  himself 
diamAliOAlly  by  Iiis  deeds  and  spoken  words,  never  by  his 
pondering  or  meditative  broodings.  It  is  this  healthy 
extenudity  whicli  gives  its  great  charm  to  Cellini's  self- 
portiayal  and  renders  it  an  imperishable  document  lor  the 
slndent  of  human  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  solid  merits,  his  life,  as  Honice  Wal- 
nie  put  it,  is  "  more  amusing  than  any  novel."     We  have  a 
man  to  deal  with — a  man  so  reiiiistically  brought  before 
dial  vrc  seem  to  hear  hiin  speak  and  see  him  move ;  a  man, 
jreover,  whose  eminciiUy  characteristic  works  of  art  in  a 
,  measure  still  survive  among  us.     Vet  the  adventures  of 
potent  human  .ictti.ility  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
Gil  Bias,  or  the  Comie  de  Monte  Crixto,  or  Quentin  Dur- 
J.  or  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  for  tbeir  variety  aod  evcr- 
igent  Interest 

In  point  of  langtiagc,  again,  Cellini  possesses  an  advantage 
wlitcfa  places  him  at  least  upon  the  level  of  tlie  must  adrrnt 
romance- writers.  Unspoiled  by  literary  training,  he  wrote 
^rccjsely  as  he  talked,  with  all  the  sharp  wit  of  a  bom  Floren- 
Inc,  heedless  of  grammatical  construction,  indifferent  to 
rhetorical  effects,  attaining  unsurpassable  vividness  of  naira- 
by  pure  slmphcity.  He  was  greatly  helped  in  gaining 
the  |>cculiitr  success  he  lias  achieved  by  two  circumstances ; 
It,  thai  he  dictatetl  nearly  the  whole  of  his  Uemcirt  to 
amanuensis ;  secondly,  that  the  distinguished 
ical  writer  to  whose  correction  he  submitted  them 
refused  to  spoil  their  ingenuous  grace  by  alterations  or 
stylistic  improvements.  While  reading  bis  work,  therefore 
re  cnjuy  something  of  that  pleasure  which  draws  the  folk 
K-'utcrn  lands  to  tiilen  to  tlie  recitation  of  Arabian  NighU' 
eiilcrlainincnta. 
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But  wliat  was  the  man  himself  ?  It  is  jtist  tlits  question 
wbicli  I  have  haU  iirmtiised  to  answer,  implying  that,  as  a 
translator,  I  have  HOiiie  special  right  to  speak  upon  tlic  topic. 

Well,  then :  1  seem  to  know  Cellini  lint  o(  alt  as  a  man 
possessed  by  intense,  absorbing  egotism ;  violent,  arrogant, 
selE-assertivc,  passionate :  conscious  of  great  gifts  for  art, 
physical  courage,  and  personal  address.  Without  having 
read  a  line  of  Machiavelli,  be  had  formed  Uic  same  ideal  of 
wrrt  or  manly  force  of  character  as  the  author  of  The  Prince. 
To  be  self-reliant  in  all  circumstances ;  to  scfaeme  and  strike, 
if  need  be,  in  support  of  his  opinion  or  his  light ;  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  for  the  redress  of  injury*  or  insult : 
this  appeared  to  him  the  simple  duty  of  an  honourable  man. 
But  he  had  nothing  of  the  philosopher's  calm,  the  diploma- 
tist's prudence,  the  general's  strategy,  or  the  courtier's  scU- 
restraint.  On  the  contrary',  he  possessed  the  temperament  of 
a  bom  artist,  blent  in  almost  equal  proportions  with  tliat  of  a 
bom  bravo.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tumultuous  career 
these  two  strains  contende<l  in  his  nature  for  niasterj-.  Upon 
the  verge  of  fifty-six,  when  a  man's  lilood  has  generally 
cooled,  we  find  that  he  wax  released  from  prison  on  b-iil,  and 
bound  ovei  lo  keep  the  peace  for  a  year  witli  some  enemy 
whose  life  was  probably  in  danger;  and  when  I  come  lo 
speak  about  hia  homicides,  it  will  be  obvious  that  be  enjoyed 
killing  live  men  quite  as  much  as  casting  bronze  statues. 
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IV 

BoUl  the  artist  and  tfac  bravo  were  characlerislic  and 
typical  products  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  genius  of 
the  race  expressed  itself  at  that  epoch  even  more  saliently 
in  the  fine  arts  tlian  in  scholarship  or  literature.  At  the 
same  time  the  conditions  of  society  during  what  I  have  else- 
where called  "the  Age  of  the  Despots'*  favoured  the  growth 
of  lawless  adventurcis,  who  made  a  practice  of  violence  and 
lived  by  murder.  Now  these  two  prominent  types  of  the 
nation  and  tlie  period  were  never  more  singularly  combined 
than  in  Cellini.     He  might  stand  as  a  full-blown  ^ecimen 
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of  either.  Scu&ilive,  impiUsivc,  rash  o(  speech,  hasty  in 
actifKi,  with  the  artist's  susceptibility  and  the  bravo's  heat 
of  blond,  he  injured  no  one  more  titan  himsdf  by  his 
eccentricilieii  o(  temper.  Over  and  over  again  did  he  ruin 
excellent  prospects  by  some  piece  o(  madcap  (oily.  Yet 
theie  is  no  trace  in  any  of  his  writings  lluit  he  ever  laid  his 
nusadvcntures  to  the  proper  cause.  Me  consistently  poses 
AS  iu\  iiijure<I  man,  whom  malevolent  scoundrels  and  malift- 
tuuit  sLtrs  conspired  to  persecute.  Nor  does  he  do  this  with 
any  bad  faith.  His  belief  in  bimscU  remained  as  firm  as 
adamant,  and  he  candidly  conceived  that  he  was  under  the 
specLiI  providence  of  a  merciful  and  loving  God,  who  apprc- 
datcd  hia  high  and  virtuous  qualities. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  more  than  customary  outbreak  of 
violent  speech,  the  Luccliese  ambiusador  remarked  to  his 
patron.  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  "  Tliat  BenTeuuto  of  yours  is  a 
terrible  man  t "  "Yes,"  answered  the  Duke,  "he  is  far  more 
terrible  than  you  imagine.  Well  were  it  for  him  if  he  were 
a  little  less  so,  for  tlien  he  would  have  posscs3e<l  much 
which  lie  now  lacks."'  Cetlini  reports  (his  speech  willi 
satisfaction  ;  he  is  proud  to  he  called  terrible — a  word  which 
then  denoted  formidable  vehemence.'  On  another  occasion 
he  tells  us  how  Pope  I*aul  III.  was  willing  to  pardon  him 
for  an  outrageous  murder  committed  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
One  of  the  Pope's  gentlemen  submitted  that  this  was  show- 
ing unseasonable  clemency.  "You  do  not  understand  the 
matter  as  well  ax  I  do."  replied  his  HoUness.  "t  must 
inform  you  that  men  hkc  Benvennto,  unique  in  their  pro- 
fession, are  not  hound  by  the  laws."*  That  sentence  pre- 
cisely piiints  Cellini's  own  conception  of  himself;  and  I 
tytllcve  tluit  something  to  the  like  effect  may  really  have 
hcen  tpoken  by  Pope  Paul.  Certainly  our  artist's  frequent 
bnmiddes  and  acts  of  violence  were  condoned  by  great 
princes,  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  exceptional 
abihty.  Italian  society  admired  the  bravo  almost  as  much 
as  Imperial  Rome  admired  the  gladiator ;  it  also  assumed 

•  yif  di  SenntnU  Ctttm',  lih,  E  ck.  e. 

*  Cenpwc  tbe  fbOowioc  F**'*S'  ^^"^  ■  meincmBdiiM  wrttien  br  Cetlini  i 
"  Ml  h  rbwMKi  <k  ua  ena  gMUithiMfao  ill  cocti.  II  auile  non  est  dine  Bllia 
tm  wan  ch*  k>  oo  uo  («ciiblle  hoonio ;  c  Tntricmdaw  pib  volte  qaow  nooM 
<(i  IctriUle,  In  ^li  mpo*l  ebt  i  (nrlUi  it  mno  qucgfi  ttiuaaili  dM  u 
cni|iicni»o  «1  loMM»  mI  pet  tmtiomt  Iditiok"—  TVmtfali,  >iv.,  p.  xlH. 

■   ri'Ai  M  Bimimnio  CtOini,  lib.  i.  ch.  Ikxit. 
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that  geiuus  combined  witli  force  of  character  released  men 
from  tbc  shackles  of  ordinary-  monLlKy.  The«e  points  are 
so  clear  to  any-  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  I  need 
not  here  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is  only  necessary  tn  keep 
them  steadily  in  mind  while  formini:  an  estimate  of  Cellini's 
lempcnintent  and  conduct;  at  the  same  lime  wc  mu&t  not 
nm  to  the  conclusion  tliat  people  of  his  stamp  were  comnton, 
even  at  that  time,  in  Italy.  We  perceive  plainly  from  his 
self-complacent  admissions  that  the  peculiar  hybrid  betu'een 
the  Kiftcd  artist  and  the  man  of  Mood  whicli  be  exhibited 
was  reftarded  as  somcUuiia  uut  quite  normal. 


Soch  being  the  f^undwork  of  Cellini's  nature,  it  follows 
M  •  necessary  conscqitcnce  that  his  self-conceit  was  pro- 
digious. Each  circumstance  of  his  life  appeared  to  him  a 
miracle.  Great  tlioiiKh  his  talents  were,  he  vastly  overrated 
them,  and  set  a  monstrously  exaggerated  value  on  his  works 
of  art.  The  s^tme  qualities  made  him  a  fierce  and  bitter 
rival :  he  could  not  believe  that  any  one  with  whom  he 
came  into  collision  had  the  right  to  stand  beside  him.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  t>cins  a  dear-sighted  and  im- 
partial critic.  His  admiration  for  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti 
amounted  to  fanaticism.  He  properly  appreciated  Raphael, 
and  gave  llic  ju-st  amount  of  praise  to  Sansovino,  Prima- 
Uccio,  and  Rosso — three  artists  with  whom  he  wa^  not  i>n 
the  Iwst  of  terms.  Nor  will  any  one  ticny  that  his  unfavour- 
able estimates  of  BandincUi  and  Animanatt  were  justilted. 
indeed,  contemporaries  acknowledged  tlie  wholesomenexs  of 
bis  souod,  outspoken  criticism.  When  Vasari's  abominable 
frescoes  on  the  cupola  of  the  Florentine  cathedral  were  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  witty  L,-isca  wrote  as  follows : — 


••  Pot  fra  color,  chc  son  di  vita  privi, 
Vivo  von«i  BenventiEo  Ceilini, 
Che  Mtnta  alcun  rttegno  o  tMibeuale 
Delle  cose  malfatic  dicea  male, 
E  la  cupola  al  mondo  aingolare 
Non  si  pnirn  di  todar  mai  uiiuv  ; 
E  U  Mlea  chiamare. 
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AJumfoU  alle  si«Ue, 

La  nunrifflia  dclte  com  belle  : 

Cetto  non  capirebbc  or  ndls  pcllCt 

In  tal  giiiM  dipinlula  vc^K^ndn  ; 

E  sallamlo  c  coirrado  e  fulminando, 

S'  lUMlrebbe  querelaivdo, 

E  pcT  tuiifl  f^ridaadn  ad  a)(a  voce, 

Ciofgia  d*  ArciM)  ntctietcbbe  in  uo«x." ' 


XV 


VI 

In  spile  of  his  vehemence  and  passion,  CeUini  had  not 
depth  01-  tenacity  of  fcclinf;.  His  amours  were  numerous, 
but  voUtile  »nd  iitdiscriiniTiale.  As  n  friend  he  seems  to 
hiLve  been  ft(>meu>h:it  uiicet  lain ;  not  treacherous,  but  way- 
ward. Ho^itable  indeed  and  generous  he  proved  himu:lf 
l^y  his  conduct  toward  Italians  iu  Paris,  and  by  his  tliorough- 
going  kindness  for  the  Spulasenni  family  in  Horcncc.  Still, 
if  anything,  cither  in  love  or  comradeship,  crossed  his 
hiunour,  he  sacriliccd  emotion  to  vanity.  Like  many  egotis- 
tic.il  people,  he  extended  the  affection  he  felt  for  himself 
to  the  membcTS  of  his  immediate  family.  On  the  whole,  he 
WM  a  good  and  dutiful  son,  altbouRh  lie  earned  his  pcxir 
old  father  great  unea-nines^  liy  ruiming  away  from  home, 
because  one  of  his  sisters  had  given  his  new  suit  of  clotliea 
to  his  only  brother.  For  this  broUier,  a  brave  soldier  of 
the  same  stormy  sort  as  Benvenuto,  he  entertained  at  the 
unie  time,  and  always,  a  really  passionate  love.  The  young 
nun,  naiived  Cecdiino,  assassinated  a  constable  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  and  was  woun<lc(l  in  the  squabble  which  ensued. 
He  died  of  the  wound ;  but  though  the  officer  who  tired 
his  arquebuse  had  done  this  only  in  self-defence,  Benvenuto 
iraclced  him  down  one  night  and  murdered  him.  Not  a 
syllabic  of  remorse  escapes  his  lips.  Men  like  himself  and 
Cecdiino  had  the   right  to  slay ;   and   if   their  opponents 

'  '*  Kiio  ««tlil  1  KCiJl  lu  life  lUnnnalo  Ctll«i>  wbo  mllronl  rncrre  nr 
ieumIai  kpok*  evil  o(  ihin^t  ill  doix ;  be  uied  to  ext\l  our  mpoU  intli 
iMMtligkble  ptiiir  M  aomclhing  uiiqae  in  ihc  vorld  :  he  caI1«t  it  the 
•oiMcIt  ot  beantecNU  mattetfitcr*.  Atattedlj  th*l  mn  wvuld  j«inp  cnl  of 
hk  M»  with  n«  to  Me  it  tbiu  bedaubed :  leaping  tad  nnwiag  tad  lai- 
ntnattnc-  he  woMd  go  abont  (Ik  diy  Mtertaf  hb  indintdea  m  tW  top  of 
Ui  voitt,  lod  voidd  a*cify  tUi  ttatie  Gcotge  d  Areuo, 
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iiMiiajjcd  to  cbeckiuatv  such  virtuous  fellows,  they  muU  be 
[>unislicd.     11ie  best  rccotdctl  actions  of  d-lliiii  conceni  his 
conduct  toward  a  sister  and  six  dauj^hlcrs,  for  whose  sake 
he  quitted  a  splendid   sittiatiou   in   Fnnce,  iind  whom  he 
supported  by  liis   industry  at   Florence:   yet  he  docs  not, 
boast  about  tliis  sustained  and  unselliHli  exercise  of  domestic  | 
piety.     He  was,  finally,  much    attached   to   his   tcgitimatci 
children,  (hough  almost  brutally  indifferent  about  a  natural  j 
daughter  whom  he  left  behind  in  f^is. 


VII 

Tlic  reliKiouK  feelin;!$  of  this  sinnular  personage  deserw 
to  be  considered.  Tliey  were  indisputably  sincere,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  Cellini  turned,  as  he  asserts,  in  all  lits 
difficulties  with  hcaity  faith  to  God.  But,  like  the  majority 
at  Italians  in  his  age,  he  kept  religion  as  far  apart  from 
morality  as  can  be.  His  God  was  not  the  God  of  holiness, 
chastity,  and  mercy,  but  the  fetish  who  protected  him  and 
understood  him  belter  tlian  ungrateful  men.  He  was  em. 
phatically,  mfircover,  the  God  who  "aids  such  folk  as  aid 
themselves"  —  a  phnuie  frequently  used  in  tl)cse  Manoin. 
Tlie  long  and  painful  imprisonment  which  Cellini  endured 
witliout  just  cause  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  made  a  deep 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind, 
He  read  the  Bible  and  composed  psalms,  was  visited  by 
ani^els  and  blessed  with  consolatory  visions.  About  the 
(ruth  of  these  experiences  there  is  no  doubt  The  man's 
impressible,  imaginative  nature  lent  itself  to  mysticism  and 
spiritual  exaltation  no  less  readily  than  to  the  delirium  of 
homicidal  exdtement.  He  was  just  as  inclined  to  see  hea\*cn 
opened  when  dying  of  misery  in  a  dungeon  as  to  "see  red," 
if  I  may  use  tliat  French  term,  when  he  met  an  enemy  upon 
(lie  burning  squares  of  Rome  in  summer.  The  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  in  the  former  case  he  posed  before  him* 
self  as  a  mart>'r  gifted  with  God's  special  favour,  in  the 
latter  as  a  righteous  and  wronged  hero,  whose  hand  and 
dagger  God  would  guide.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.  The  assassin  of  Loren* 
ztno  de'  Medici — whose  short  RKptive,  by  tlie  way,  reads 
like  a  diapter  of  Cellini's  Memoin — relates  how,  while  he 
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ninniiit!  drcndied  with  blood  through  Venice  after  the 
'event,  he  took  rctugc  in  a  crowded  church,  aiid  fcrvcnily 
commended  liiniself  to  the  Divine  protection.  Homicide, 
indeed,  was  then  considered  a  veninl  error,  and  several  tnci> 
deols  might  be  cited  (rom  this  autobiography  proving  that 
men  devoted  to  the  religious  lite  screened  murderers  red- 
handed  after  the  commission  of  wh^it  we  should  reK-ird  not 
merely  m  crimiiul,  but  also  as  dastardly  deeds  uf  violence. 


VIII 

Amonfi  Cellini's  faults  I  do  not  reckon  either  baseness  ot 
lyiuK-  He  vtas  not  a  rogue,  and  he  meant  to  be  veradous. 
Thi»  cmtntdicis  the  C4)mmoni>Uce  and  superficial  view  of  his 
vhanicter  so  fUUy  that  I  mii>it  MipiM>rt  my  npiuion  at  some 
lengtli.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  deny  that  a  fellow  endowed 
with  sucli  overweening  self-conceit,  when  he  comes  to  write 
about  himself,  will  set  down  much  which  cannot  l>c  taken 
entirely  on  trust  His  personal  annals  will  never  rank  as 
historical  material  with  the  Venetian  Despatches,  however 
invaluable  the  student  of  manners  may  find  them.  Men  of 
his  stamp  itre  certain  to  exaggerate  their  own  merits,  and  to 
pass  lightly  over  things  not  f.'ivourat)le  to  the  ideal  they 
present  But  this  i«  ver>'  different  from  lying ;  and  of  cal- 
culated mendacity  Cellini  stands  almost  universally  accused. 
I  believe  lliat  view  to  be  misUken. 

So  Ear  as  I  have  learned  tn  know  him,  so  far  as  I  have 
caught  his  accent  and  the  intonation  of  tiis  utterance,  I 
hold  Iiim  for  a  most  veracious  man.  His  veracity  was  not 
of  the  sort  which  is  at  present  current.  It  had  no  hypocrisy 
or  simuLition  in  it,  but  a  large  dose  of  vainglor>-  with  respect 
to  his  achievements,  and  a  trilic  of  suppression  with  respect 
to  matters  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  fame.  Other- 
wise, he  in  i|uite  tnmsparent  after  his  own  fxOiion  —  tlie 
fuhion,  that  is  to  ny,  of  Uie  .tixtecnlh  century,  when  swag- 
Bering  an<l  Lawlessness  were  in  vogue,  which  roust  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
modesty  and  order  are  respectable. 
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What  I  have  called  the  accent  and  the  intonation 
Cellini  strikes  tfeiiuinely  upon  my  ear  in  the  openinR 
wnleiicc:!  of  a  tetter  to  Benedettci  Varolii.  It  should  be 
preinif«d  that  IIiih  di5tin):;llj^l1cd  hiittorian,  p«>c(,  and  critic 
was  ail  intimate  friend  of  the  ureal  arli«t,  who  sent  iiim 
his  aiitobioKraphy  in  MS.  to  re:i{L  "  It  Kivct  mc  pleasure 
to  hear  from  your  worship,"  writes  Cellini,  "that  you  lilcc 
the  simple  narrative  of  my  life  in  its  present  rude  condi- 
tion belter  than  if  it  were  filed  and  retouched  by  the  hand 
of  othei's,  in  which  case  the  exact  accuracy  with  which  I 
have  set  all  thin^  down  might  not  be  so  apparent  as  it  is. 
In  tnitli,  1  have  l>ecn  careful  to  relate  nolhiuK  whereof  I 
had  a  doubtful  memory,  and  have  conlined  myself  to  the 
strictest  truth,  omiltinK  numbers  of  extraordinary  incidcats 
out  of  which  another  writer  would  have  made  great  capital." 
!n  a  second  letter  to  Varchi  he  declares  himself  as  "bad 
at  dictating,  and  worse  at  composinfj,"  He  clearly  thought 
that  his  imperfect  grammar  and  plebeian  style  were  more 
than  compensated  by  [he  sincerity  and  \'eTacity  of  hit 
narration. 


4 


His  own  attilude  with  regard  lo  tnith  cwi  well  be 
studied  in  tlic  somewhat  comic  episode  of  the  Duchess  of 
Tuscany's  pearls,'  She  was  anxious  to  vcax  her  husband 
into  buying  some  pearls  for  her.  and  entreated  Cellini  to  tell 
a  fib  or  two  in  their  favour  for  her  sake.  "Now."  says 
Cellini,  "  I  have  always  been  the  devoted  friend  of  truth  and 
tlie  enemy  nl  lies ;  yet  1  undertook  the  office,  much  against 
my  will,  for  fear  of  losing  t)ie  good  gnices  of  so  gi«at  a 
l^rincess."  Accordingly,  he  went  JiiMv  "  those  confounded 
pearls"  to  the  Duke,  and  having  on^c  Iwgun  to  lie,  ex- 
aggerated his  f:il«choods  so  clunuily  thai  he  raised  sus- 
picion. The  Dtikc  at  last  bcgg<Hl  him,  a«  he  was  an  honest 
man,  to  say  what  he  really  thought  This  appeal  ujisct  him : 
"  1  blushed  up  to  the  ejcs,  which  tilled  with  tears ; "  and  on 
the  instant  he  mode  a  clean  breast  of   the  whole  matter, 

*  i-'iM,  liL  ii.  ch.  lK»iii. 
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losing  thereby  the  favour  of  the  Duchess,  who  had  been 
shown  in  an  unplcasing  hjiht  to  her  lord  itnd  master.  The 
minute  account  he  has  left  of  all  his  oegolintions  (or  the 
payment  of  the  Perseus  prove  in  like  nuuincr  that  the  one 
thinK  Cellini  could  not  do  was  to  jjain  his  ends  by  arlitice 
and  unilorh.nnd  transactions.  On  the  contrary,  he  blutled 
out  the  I'iltcf  truth,  as  he  conceived  it,  in  hot  blood,  and 
domoured  witl)  egrcfftous  presumption  for  what  his  vanity 
demanded.  Not  tyinft,  no4  artfulness,  but  airojfance  and 
overweening  self-ini|>ortancc  arc  the  vices  of  bis  character. 


XI 

His  portrait  is  drawn  in  this  light  by  contemporaries, 
Vosari  describci.  hiai  as  "in  all  his  doings  of  high  sjtirit, 
proud,  lively,  very  quick  to  act,  and  formidably  vchcn>cnt; 
a  person  who  knew  only  too  well  how  to  speak  his  mind  to 
princes."  Ucmbo,  Caro,  Martclli,  Vaichi,  speak  of  him  alwa>'s 
in  terms  which  would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  a  rogue  or  a 
liar.  During  his  imprisonment  in  S.  Angclo,  Annibalc  Caro, 
wbfi  liiul  known  him  well  for  several  years,  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Luca  Martini :  "  I  have  still  some  hope  for  Benvcuuto, 
unless  his  own  temper  should  do  him  mischief,  for  that  is 
certainly  cxliavagant.  Since  he  wa«  in  prison,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  n-frain  from  !i.iying  things  in  his  odd  way,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  the  Prince  (Pier  Ltiigi  Famesc)  tmcisy 
fts  to  what  he  may  do  or  utter  in  the  future.  These  lollies, 
iar  more  titan  any  crime  he  has  committed  in  the  past,  now 
compromise  his  safety."  Tliat  passage  strongly  corrotKirates 
tlic  view  I  have  presented  of  Cellini's  character.  I  might 
quote  another  letter  written  by  Niccolo  Martclli  to  Benvcuuto 
in  France.  It  begins  by  paying  a  tribute  to  his  "  distinguished 
talents  and  gracious  nature,"  saying  that  any  favours  he  may 
receive  at  the  French  court  will  not  be  equal  to  his  merits. 
"boUi  as  a  rare  goldsmith  and  admirable  draughtsman,  and 
alio  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  open  conversation  with  his 
lellows,  free-handed  not  only  to  artists  and  friends,  but  also 
In  al)  who  wek  him  out ;  esteeming  mighty  cardinals  do 
more  than  noble  spirit*  in  a  humble  station,  which  ta  really 
worthy  of  a  nature  so  generous  as  yours."  These  phrases 
might   paaa   for    merely  coroplimcntary,   did    they   not   so 
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exactly  confinn  Cellini's  own  narrative.    They  give  lu. 
reason  to  Itelicvc  that  v/ha.t  he  spoke  about  himself  was 
tnith. 


XII 

In  tlio  next  place  I  will  adduce  the  opliitotis  of  two 
Italian  critics  who  have  l>een  occu]>icd  witli  Cellini's  auto- 
biography. Antonio  Cocclii,  its  first  editor  (Naples,  1730), 
says  in  his  preface :  "  I  will  not  conceal  my  belief  th^t 
there  arc  some  things  scattered  through  his  narrative  in 
blame  of  contemporaries  to  which  wc  ought  to  lend  a 
somewhat  doubting  ear.  It  is  not  tliat  tlic  author  was  not 
an  impassioned  friend  of  truth,  but  he  may  Iiave  accepted 
vague  reports  or  yielded  to  conjectures."  This  admission 
is  too  cautious.  It  is  certain  that  Cellini  wrote  his  Memoin 
in  no  critical  spirit;  and  what  Cocchi  calls  "his  habit  of 
excessive  frankness,  his  harsh  manners,  readiness  to  take 
affront,  and  impLocable  hatreds,"  betrayed  him  into  great 
unfairness  when  dealing  with  people  whom  he  disliked. 
This  does  not,  however,  imply  ot  necessity  that  he  fabri- 
cated falsehoods  against  the  folk  he  could  not  tolerate. 
Truth  is  ever  a  mure  trenchant  weapon  than  mendacity  m 
most  cases.  When  Arctinn,  that  uti scrupulous  gladiator  ol 
the  pen.  was  asked  liow  men  might  best  speak  evil  of  their 
neighbours,  he  replied :  *■  By  tcUing  the  truth — by  tcllinfi 
the  truth."  And  Cellini  understood  with  keen  sagacity  this 
force  of  plain  unvarnished  statement.  I  take  it  that  the 
most  disagreeable  things  he  said  of  Paul  HI.,  of  Luigi 
Puici,  of  Bacdo  Bandinelli,  and  of  Giorgio  Vasari  were 
crude  verities.  The  manners  of  the  period  and  his  method 
of  narration  justify  this  conclusion. 

Taking  a  wtdet  sweep  and  sur\-ey  of  this  subject,  BaretU 
sums  up  the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  Cellini's  self- 
portraiture  tlius :  "  He  has  painted  himself  as  brave  as  a 
French  grenadier,  as  vindictive  as  a  viper,  superstitious  to 
the  last  degree,  full  of  eccentricity  and  c^ipricc;  a  pleasant 
comp.tnion  among  friends,  but  not  susceptible  of  .affectionate 
attachments ;  rather  loose  in  sexual  relations,  a  bit  of  a 
traitor  without  being  aware  of  it ;  slightly  tainted  with  spite 
and  envy,  a  braggart  and  vain  without  suspecting  himself 
to  be  such :  a  madcap  who  firmly  believed   he  was  wise. 
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circum^cct.  and  prudent.  Fully  persuaded  that  he  was  a 
hero,  iic  dashed  tills  picture  of  biinself  upon  the  canvas 
without  a  thought  of  composition  or  rcBcction,  just  as  his 
fjcry  and  nipd  fancy  prompted.  We  derive  from  it  some- 
thing of  the  same  pleasure  which  wc  feci  in  contemplat- 
ing a  territ>le  wild  beast  wlio  cannot  get  near  enough  to 
hurt  Its." 


XIII 

After  these  general  considerations  upon  the  limits  nithin 
which  Cellini's  veracity  may  be  tnisled,  I  pass  to  some 
particnlani  that  have  been  always  clinllengeil  in  his  state* 
ments. 

Upon  the  very  first  pages  of  the  book  we  are  met  wiUi  an 
astounding  legend  relating  to  the  foundation  and  the  name 
at  Floftnce.  Having  shown  familiarity  with  previous  spccu- 
tatioos  on  the  subject,  he  rejects  all  other  hypotheses  in 
favour  of  a  pure  myth,  by  which  the  origin  of  the  city  is 
refeired  to  an  imaginary  ancestor  of  his  own,  Kiorino  da 
CcUino,  a  captain  in  the  army  o(  Julius  Csessr.  It  b 
accdless  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  wtiatever  for  the 
legend ;  and  we  can  hardly  l>elieve  that  Cellini  thought  it 
wontd  impo%  on  any  one's  credulity.  That  it  flatturre<l  his 
own  v:inity  is  certain ;  and  I  suspect  from  his  way  of  iiitro- 
(InciDg  it  that  the  story  formed  part  of  sonw  domestic 
|[o«ip  regarding  his  ancestry  which  he  had  heard  in  boy- 
hood. Many  <^  the  so-called  Norman  pedigrees  of  our 
aristocracy  used  to  begin  with  fables  hardly  less  ridiculous. 
To  call  this  one  of  Cclhni's  tiea  would  be  as  absurd  a.-,  to 
dcuy  tlial  it  coniirnis  our  bchcf  in  his  childish  self-conceit 
and  uncritical  habit  of  mind. 

A  more  important  piece  o(  boasting  is  usually  cast  in  his 
leeth.  He  tells  us  how  he  went,  upon  the  6th  of  May 
tgrji  to  the  nmparts  of  Kome  at  the  moment  when  the 
asBult  of  the  Imperial  troops  was  being  hotly  pressed,  and 
how  he  slew  a  captain  with  a  well-directed  miiskcl-shot. 
This  captain,  as  he  .ittcrwurds  learned,  w.is  the  Constable 
of  Bouilran.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  slioct  the  Constable.  He  only  mentions  the 
fact  himsdf  on  hearsay,  and  when  he  enumerated  his  past 
ssrvices  before  the  jwlges  who  sent  him  to  prison  in  1538  he 
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did  not  mcDiion  this  teaV  That  he  wonndcd  the  Prince 
Orange  by  the  discharge  of  a  culvcnn  from  the  C^lle  of 
S.  Angclu  lias  never  been  diqiutcd.  Indeed,  it  is  ijuite 
certain  that  he  performed  more  than  yeoman's  duty  xs  a 
f;uRn«r  all  through  the  [Kriod  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  In 
consequence  of  his  excellent  soldicrsliip,  Orazio  Baghooi 
offered  him  the  captaincy  of  a  band  in  the  army  he  was 
coUecliiig  for  tlic  defence  of  Florence,  Now  Bourbon  bad 
been  shot  dead  in  the  assault  of  Home  upon  that  foggy 
tnoming,  and  Cellini  had  certainly  discharged  his  arquebusc 
from  the  ramparts.  Always  posing  as  a  hero  in  his  own 
eyes,  he  w;is  gi-:itified  to  obtain  some  colour  for  the  sup- 
position that  one  of  his  unerring  balls  had  dune  the  deed. 
If  it  were  jiossihle  to  put  his  thoughts  attout  this  event  into 
a  sylloflisni,  it  would  run  as  follows  :  "  Somebody  sliot  Bour- 
bon :  1  sliot  somebody ;  being  what  1  am,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  tlic  lioincbody  I  sJiot  was  Bourbon." 

Many  of  the  odd  things  related  by  CciUni  can  be  classified 
as  things  which  really  took  place,  like  the  accident  of  the 
Boorpioii  and  the  tremendous  hailstorm  he  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons.  Others  may  be  referred  to 
commun  superstition.  I  will  chouse  the  instance  uf  the 
salamander,  which  has  often  been  brought  up  :igainst  him. 
Ifcre  he  only  inform.i  uii  that  his  fatlicr  gave  him  a  gotjd 
box  on  the  ears,  in  order  that  he  might  not  forget  the  occa- 
sion when  he  saw  sometliiiig  in  a  woisd-lire  which  his  father 
took  for  a  salamander. 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  his  presumed  lies  (urn 
out,  upon  inspection,  like  ttiosc  ol  Herodotus,  to  be  simply 
tlie  best  evidence  of  his  veracity.  That  is  to  say,  wheti  we 
examine  them  wc  lind  Uiat  he  had  been  recording  actual 
piicnomena  with  more  than  usual  powers  of  observation, 
but  without  the  power  of  sdentitically  accounting  for  them. 
Bdng  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  as  he  obserx'cd  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  ^bje<:t  to  a  wrong  method  of  interpretation, 
he  uncunsdouidy  proved  his  veracity  by  accurately  describing 
what  he  saw,  and  then  referring  it  to  such  causes  as  were 
current  at  his  ejKich.  ]  will  select  two  examples  bearing  on 
this  point ;  both  sliall  l>e  recorded  in  his  own  wi>rds. 

The  first  relates  to  a  portent  in  the  heavens,  which  ha 
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reguxicd  as  a  sign  sent  for  some  lateful  warning.  Alier 
relating  how  he  and  liis  friend  Fclioc  had  been  shooting  all 
(lay  on  ttic  Koman  Campagna.  he  proceeds  as  follows:' — 
"\Vc  mounted  :md  rode-  rapidly  towards  Rome;  and  when 
we  re;iched  a  certain  gently  rising  ground — night  then  had 
fallen — looking  in  the  direction  (^  Florence,  both  with  one 
breath  exclaimed  in  tlic  utmost  astonish ment,  'Oh,  God  of 
heaven  t  what  is  thai  Sreat  tbtnjt  one  aeci  there  over 
Florence  ? '  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which 
sparkled  and  gave  out  extruordinary  lu&tre.  I  said  to  Felice, 
'Aisurcdly  wc  shall  hear  to-morrow  that  something  of  vast 
importaDCc  has  happened  in  Florence.' "  In  cScct,  they  did 
hear  that  Alcssandro  dc'  Medici  bad  been  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Lorenzino.  Yet,  mesuiwhile,  Cctlini  has  left  a  striking, 
though  brief,  picture  of  the  aurora  borealix  which  he  liap- 
petwd  to  liave  noticed. 

Ilic  second  <>(  these  examines  is  more  curious  And  far 
more  conlinnatofy  of  his  tnith.  After  those  half-delirious 
cxi>eriencc3  in  the  dungeon  of  S.  Augclo,  when  he  saw 
visions  and  thought  that  angels  ministered  to  his  sick  body, 
he  fancied  himself  under  God's  special  guidance.  As  a  sign 
of  Uiis  peculiar  grace,  he  relates  the  following  circumstance  :' 
— "Since  that  time  till  now  an  aureole  of  glor>'  (marvellous 
to  relate)  ha-s  rested  on  my  head.  This  is  visible  to  every 
sort  of  niL-ii  to  whom  1  have  chosen  to  point  it  out ;  but 
these  have  been  very  few.  Ttiis  halo  can  be  obser\'cd 
above  my  shadow  in  the  moniiiig,  from  the  rising  of  Uie 
sun  for  about  two  houis,  and  far  licttcr  when  the  grass  is 
drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible  at  evening  about  sun- 
set 1  became  aware  of  it  in  France,  at  Paris ;  for  the  air  in 
those  countries  is  so  much  freer  from  mist  that  one  can  sec 
it  there  far  belter  manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists  being  far 
more  frequent  among  ii.s.  However,  1  am  .ilw;i>-s  able  to  see 
it,  aud  to  show  it  to  others,  t>ut  not  so  well  as  in  the  country 
1  have  mentioned."  Critics  have  taken  for  granted  that  this 
la  a  mere  piece  of  audacious  mendacity  meant  to  glorify  him- 
■cU,  whereas  it  is  really  the  record  o(  a  very  accurate  but 
misinteriiretcd  obser%-alioti.  Any  one  who  walks  abroad  in 
gnuwy  placcM  when  the  light  i*  low,  as  ai  suorise  or  at  sunset, 
can  satisfy  hiu).ieU  titat  his  sliaduw  ctst  on  dewy  sward  ts 
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surrounded  wiUi  a  ricn  o(  glor>-  like  a  lunar  rainbow.  But 
he  goes  with  compaiuons,  be  will  not  sec  tlieir  shadows 
encircled  wilh  the  same  light,  because  his  own  body  is  Uie 
point  which  focusses  the  diffused  rays,'  He,  therefore,  might 
well  imagine  that  the  aureole  is  given  to  himself  alone ;  aad, 
in  order  to  exhibit  it,  he  must  make  Iiis  comrade  take  a  place 
behind  him.  where  the  halo  becomes  at  once  visible  to  both. 
Long  before  1  attended  to  the  above  passage  in  CclUni,  1 
noticed  this  phenomenon,  and  pointed  it  out  to  friends, 
tinding  that  some  of  them  were  too  deficient  in  powers  of 
observation  to  percei\'c  it,  while  uUicrs  at  once  recognited 
the  singular  and  beautiful  effect.  What  makes  the  example 
iiitere^tig  for  the  Ught  it  casts  ou  Cellini's  habit  of  mind  is 
that  he  starts  by  saying  the  aureole  surrounds  his  head,  and 
then  very  ingenuously  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  only  surrounds 
tlie  sliadow  of  his  head  at  ccrt^n  times  and  in  certain  places. 
Those  times  and  places  are  just  what  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  observed  the  same  phenomena  would  lead  him  to 
expect.  Again,  he  sets  up  a  false  theory  to  explain  why  he 
could  see  it  belter  in  France  Itian  in  Italy.     It  is  not  that  thciv 

)  Od  ihe  appearance  of  thti  |Muan  in  Ihe  F-crlmghlhi  Rtvi^B  \t>r  UnuBry 
l$$7,  I  rcccired  n  eommtmiaLUan  froiu  II.  D.  Pcannlf,  E>^'>  of  3  Cunkor 
Sttoet,  cipicKJng  wmc  intetel  in  m/  icoium  of  Cellini  %  auieolc.  Ha 
uji: — "I  otncivcd  the  phenomenon  tome  yeati  ■«  in  In>lil,  >■»(  Ihe 
atKotUnl  ciieunulanca  were  uich  u  jrou  mention.  Il  U  curioin,  bi  illoi- 
imliiiK  the  «nnl  of  otnenrntlon  of  man  people,  (hat  1  hnve  never  j-ct  laei 
wilh  any  one  bnl  irouni«l(  who  had  obtcivnl  il."  Inoplanaiioa  of  (he 
aureole  he  aJils  : — "  t(  n^ipcued  lo  me  that  Ihe  cauK  was  litnply  ibc  rt/tatttu 
ol  the  ditto  ttyt  of  ihe  »m  from  ihr  wet  lui&ce  of  the  hlulci  of  £»&  Tlie 
rauon  ally  a  tpeclaloi  at  une  side  cuinot  lee  \\  iraold,  (hetcfoic  Dot  be  (hu 
the  UluminaitsT  pcnon'i  \toAj fatMiuti  lit  diSiuat  r^t,  bol  Bni[il]r  ihc  >llrtc( 
ccuKiiaaioe  of  the  law  at  iclleetioit  of  li{ti(  jangle  oT  Incidence '-  an|;b  ol 
lefrictionk  to  that  Ihe  (ejected  ntyi  would  teach  the  eye  nf  the  «Mntf,  liut  not 
that  of  uy  pmon  at  a  lilllc  dikiaoce  tu  one  tiJe.  I'hc  aiircMe  never  «■ 
t«ncttid  lowet  (han  my  (houiiler,  evidently  foi  Ihc  ume  t«iaton."  Thii  ca> 
pUiution  il  lo  ohviouhly  tupriiot  to  that  tuggetlcd  by  my  own  tb|^  *n<d 
untcienlilii:  pliratc  in  (he  text,  that  I  am  (^teful  ha  Ihc  iietiui^oin  to  ttpoti 
it  in  Mi.  Feanall'i  own  woiibi  II  n  wonh  adding,  uethan,  that  when  the 
«bjtit  bait  himaolf  at  a  coibidetablc  tliuuicc  from  the  KUctinf  smftot  el 
wet  enai.  as  «rhen.  for  iuiatwe,  be  is  driving  in  a  carriage  abtm  a  Ji**9 
nicMciw,  (he  aimole  will  eatend  waewhal  Itnret  thin  hi*  ihouldcr.  Thb  I 
have  obwrvcd:. 

{Since  thia  note  uai  Am  puliliahcl,  a  fiieod  liai  polnial  out  lo  mc  a  pas- 
Mfc  in  Thiiteaa^  WitUm,  m  (lie  bq^Innlnii  of  the  article  nameil  Haitr  Farm, 
wiMtb  ifauwt  (hoi  Thoraaa  had  obaenvd  tbi  phenniiirn^in  I  luive  deicribeil, 
aiwl,  Itfce  mr,  had  ccdineclnl  hia  obacrvation  wiili  <Jrliini'>i  Jtimfm.  Tbii 
omfiimalnry  evidence  (itaa  ne  ptewii^  and  I  am  f^ad  to  rcpott  iL— 
J,  A>  S-l 
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U  more  mirtt  in  the  laltci'  tli.-iii  the  former  country,  but  that 
low-lyiciU  humidity  o(  atmosphere  aiid  heavy  dews  on  deep 
|{nw  are  favourable  to  the  production  <>(  the  appeanince. 
and  these  conditions  nuy  be  met  with  more  frcqtient]y  in 
a  country  like  Fmncc  than  in  the  provinces  of  Middle  Italy. 
It  was  upon  the  Alpine  meadows,  where  1  am  now  writioft, 
at  the  season  of  early  autumn  frosts,  tint  I  first  noticed  it ; 
and  I  can  predict  with  some  confidence  when  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  reproduced.  In  my  opinion.  Die  very  besi> 
lanciet  of  Cellini  in  this  test-passage  arc  undesigned  corro- 
bomtions  of  his  gencial  veracity.  A  man  who  deliberately 
invents  something  to  glorify  himself  and  mystify  the  world 
does  not  go  about  his  work  in  this  fashion.  He  does  not 
describe  a  natural  phenomenon  su  eXiictly  that  idl  the  limit- 
ing conditions,  which  he  regarded  aa  inexpUcable  imperfec- 
tions in  the  tintce  conferred  upon  bin,  shall  confinn  tlic  trutli 
oj  bis  otKcrvatioD. 

A  similar  hne  of  reasoning  nuglil  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  tlie  extraordinary  uight-scene  in  (he  Coliseum.  Cellini 
went  thither,  firmly  bcheving  in  ghosts  and  licnds,  in  order  to 
niiM:  devils,  with  a  nccrom-mccr.  A  bonfire  was  lighted  and 
drugj  were  cast  upon  tlte  coaIs,  which  rolled  forth  volumes  of 
mur^'  smoke-  In  the  stnoke  legions  of  demons  appeared. 
Imagination  and  the  awe-inspiring  influences  of  the  place, 
evea  if  we  cliniin:ite  a  posiuble  magtc-lantcrn  among  the 
conjuror's  appurtenances,  are  enough  to  account  for  what 
CeUini  saw.  He  witt  credulous,  he  was  superstitious ;  he  was 
readily  exalted  to  the  fever- jMnnt  of  dehrium  (as  in  the  case 
of  Charon,  who  obsessed  hnn  during  his  Roman  illness,  the 
viuiHU  of  S-  Angelo  when  his  leg  was  broken,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  tlie  gravcdiggcr  during  his  short  fever  on  the  night  of 
casting  Perseus) ;  but  tliere  is  nothing  in  bis  oonlidonce-s  to 
make  us  suppose  that  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  Coliseum 
was  a  deliberate  invention. 


XIV 

The  moat  convincing  proofs  of  Cellini's  tntstworthinw  are 
not,  h'lwevcr,  to  be  Kuiii>ht  in  these  minor  details.  I  find  them 
far  ■tronger  and  far  mure  alnmd:irit  in  the  vast  picture-gallery 
oJ  biitoiicul  [i»rtr.ul«  which  he  Itas  painted.     Harini,  whilr 
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tracing  the  salient  qualities  of  his  autobiography,  remarked : 
"  He  is  peculiarly  iidmirsble  in  depicting  to  the  life  by  n  few 
sahent  louclioi  the  diameters,  possjons,  jiei^onal  peculiarities, 
movements,  and  h;ibits  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact." 

Only  otxe  who  has  made  himself  for  lonji  year*  familiar  witli 
the  histofyof  Cellini's  period  coii  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
vividness  and  truth  a(  CclUni's  delineation.  Without  attempt* 
ing  to  do  more  than  record  his  recollection  of  what  happened 
to  himself  in  commerce  with  men  of  all  sorts,  he  has  drama- 
tised the  great  folk  of  histories,  chronicles,  and  diplomatic  de- 
qutchcs  exactly  as  our  best  authorities  in  their  more  colourless 
and  cautious  style  present  them  to  our  fancy.  Me  enjoyed  the 
advaii(:ifies  of  the  alcove  and  tlte  ante-cliamber ;  and  without 
abuHing  these  in  ihe  spirit  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  valet,  he  has 
greatly  added  to  our  conception  of  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III,, 
Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  de'  Mcdict,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Clement  driven  to  his  wits'  cod  for  cash  during  the  sack  of 
Rome ;  Paul  granting  favours  to  a  cardinal  at  the  end  of  a 
copious  repast,  when  wine  was  in  his  licad ;  Francis  inter- 
rupting the  ;;uldKmiths  in  ihcir  workshop  at  the  Petit  Neslc  ; 
Cosimo  indulging  in  honte-pI:iy  with  his  buffoon  IJeniardonc 
— these  detach  ttiemselves,  as  living  personages,  :igainst  the 
grey  historic  background.  Yet  the  same  «re;it  people,  on 
more  ceremonious  occasions,  or  in  the  common  transactions 
of  hfc,  talk,  move,  and  act  precisely  as  we  learn  to  know 
llicm  from  the  most  approved  documentary  sources.  Take, 
(or  cxamplo,  the  singular  interview  between  Paul  III.  and 
the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  which  Cellini  intcnupted,  and  when 
he  was  used  by  ttie  former  to  exhaust  the  patience  o(  the 
Spanish  envoy.*  Our  authorities  tell  us  much  about  the 
fox-like  shifty  natuie  (»f  the  Pope ;  and  we  know  that,  pre- 
cisely at  this  moment,  he  was  eager  to  prcurve  his  own 
neutrality  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.  Cellini, 
thinking  only  of  his  personal  affairs,  withdniws  the  curtain 
from  a  scene  which  wc  feel  at  once  to  be  the  very  truth 
and  inner  life  of  history. 

It  was  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  greatest  actors  on  the 
wotfd's  stage  that  Cellini  showed  this  keen  lidetity  to  (ad. 
His  portraits  of  the  bestial  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  oi  the  subtle 
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and  bizarre  Lorenzino  dc'  Medici,  of  the  Fenarese  minister 
Giliolo,  of  the  Florentine  nujordumu  Kicci,  of  the  proud 
Comtc  de  St.  Haul,  coTTc»pond  exactly  to  what  we  Ie:im 
otherwise  about  them,  adding  «hKht  siKnificant  touches  from 
|niv:tte  information.  Madame  D'Ktnmpe«  and  the  Duchess 
Eleanon  of  TuHc;Lny  move  across  his  pageti  as  they  lived, 
tlic  one  witli  tlic  vivacity  of  a  Idng's  insolent  mistress,  tbe 
other  with  the  somewhat  sickly  and  yet  kindly  grandeur  of 
the  Spanish  consort  to  an  astute  Italian  prince.  Lesser  folk, 
with  whom  we  arc  equally  acquainted  through  their  writings 
or  biograptiicsl  notices,  appear  in  crowds  upon  a  lower  plane. 
Bcmbo,  in  his  diKniticd  retreat  at  Pitdiia:  Torrigianu,  swag- 
gering about  the  Florentine  workshops ;  Giiilio  Romano, 
iKtding  tlie  debauched  society  of  Roman  arlt»U ;  Maitre 
Koux,  in  Itis  (Frisian  magniliccnce ;  Alamauni,  the  humiine 
and  gentle  nobleman  of  letters  ;  Sansovino,  expanding  at 
ease  in  Venetian  comfort ;  old  Micliel  Angelo,  witti  his  man 
Urbinu,  in  their  simple  Roman  dwelling  ;  BandincUi.  bluster- 
ing before  the  Duke  of  Florence  in  a  wordy  duel  with  Cellini, 
vriuch  Vasari  also  has  reported — all  these,  and  how  many 
more  besides,  arc  portrayed  witU  an  evident  reality,  which 
corresponds  in  each  particular  to  the  man  as  he  is  otherwise 
revealed  to  us  by  independent  evidence.  Yet  Cellini  had 
no  intention  of  describing  such  folk  for  our  benefit.  As  they 
happened  to  cross  his  life,  so  he  sketched  tlicin  with  shar]>, 
pungeni  quill-strokes,  always  tliinking  more  about  his  own 
atfaim  titan  their  personally.  Nothing  inspires  a  firmer  con* 
fideuce  in  his  accuracy  as  an  observer  and  Ids  veracity  as 
a  narrator  tlian  the  undesigned  conoboration  given  to  hU 
portraits  by  m.-isscs  of  external  and  less  vivid  testimony. 

This  forces  me  to  accept  as  genuine  many  of  those  power- 
ful .tnd  humorous  descriptions  of  character  which  we  cannot 
check.  How  true  to  life  is  the  history  of  young  Luigi  Pulci, 
who  came  to  grief  in  Rome,  after  w.-isting  exceptional  talents 
in  disgraceful  self-indulgence  I  Tlkit  episode  reads  like  a 
piiccJMilificaUve  in  illustration  of  Aretino's  Dialogo  drllt  Corti, 
The  story  too  of  the  mad  Castellan  of  S.  Angelo,  who  ttiuugbt 
he  was  a  bat,  deserves  like  credence.  The  ruRianly  post- 
master at  Siena,  shot  dead  by  Cellini  in  a  quarrel ;  the 
HiUticM:  simpleton  who  entreated  the  surgeon,  white  sewing 
up  a  wound  iu  hb  mouth,  not  to  close  the  whole  orilice 
out  of  ipitc  ;  tlie  incomparable  dilettante  at  Fcrrara,  Alfonso 
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dc*  Trotti,  who  nude  suc)i  2  fool  of  himself  nbmit  some  old 
models  from  Cellini's  vows ;  Tribolo,  the  qiinkinK  coward ; 
Busbacca,  the  lying  courier ;  Cellini's  father,  will]  his  tixcd 
idea  about  Bcnvenuto's  tlute-playing ;  Ascanio  and  bis  sweet- 
heart hidden  in  the  head  of  the  great  statue  of  Mars  at  Paris 
— hundreds  of  such  rapidly  traced  silhouettes,  with  all  the 
force  of  life  and  all  the  comicdity  of  Kitiric  genius,  cross 
these  pages  and  enliven  them  at  every  turn.  We  have  faitli 
in  tlicir  veracity,  partly  l)ccausc  they  curresiiond  to  linman 
nature  in  the  times  which  Cellini  knew,  and  {partly  bccait.<«e 
his  descriptions  of  character,  when  verified  by  external 
evidence,  arc  found  so  faithful. 


XV 

The  tnistworthiness  d  Cellini's  Memoin  might  be 
mittcd  to  yet  another  test.  Numerous  details,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  episode  of  tiis  brother's  death  and  what  he  says 
about  Foiano's  starvation  En  S.  Angelo,  are  supported  by 
Varchi's  Hittory  oj  Florence.  His  own  private  memoranda 
and  official  petitions  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  confirm  the 
main  records  of  his  life  in  that  city.  Ttie  Frcitcli  letters  of 
natinalisation  and  tlic  deed  conferring  on  him  the  lordsliip 
of  Lc  I'elit  Ncsle  arc  111  existence.  Signor  Bcrlololti'^  and 
the  Marches  Campori's  researches  have  cstibUshcd  the 
accuracy  of  bis  narrative  regarding  his  life  in  Komc  and 
his  relations  to  the  Cardinal  of  Perrara.*  But  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  pursue  this  line  of  invculigation 
with  the  scrupulous  t)ioruti;i'hness,  without  which  such  :irga- 
mcnts  arc  unconvincing.  Enough  lias  perhaps  been  Kiid  in 
tliis  place  upon  the  tojnc  of  tlie  man's  veracity.  What  1 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  is,  that  be  did  not  mean  to 
lie,  and  that  we  possess  strong  coniinnatory  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements  and  tlic  accuracy  of  his  observation. 
This  does  not  imply  that  a  nun  of  his  violent  passions  and 
egregious  vanity  is  always  to  be  trusted,  either  when  hi.- 
praises  his  own  performance  or  depreciates  his  svi-om  foes. 

'  AiKWiiata  Ctllini  a  ittmt,  &t-    ^nk.  ."Ufr.  £  Kama,  1875      IftHtk 
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A  different  d-tss  of  problems  have  to  be  faced  when  we 

to  eslimate  liow  far  Cellini  can  be  justly  called  citlicr  a 

or  a  villain.     1  have  admitted  in  my  Kcncral  review  o( 

iin  chitraclcr  that  he  was  capable  oi  suppressinR  portions  of 

tie  tnilli   lespccting  metiers  which   involved  his  own  ideal 

at  a  Dtanly  icputalion ;  although  1  am  inclined  to  trust  hi« 

arrativc  on  all  points  openly  related. 

Now  there  are  two  imporL'knt  passaijes  in  his  life  which 

niffht  be  cltallcii^ed  ax  imperfectly  expliined  by  him,  and 

vhich  are  therefore  ae  kyfotheai  sii\picioi».     The  tirst  o< 

!ieiic  it  the  long  imprisonment  in  S.  AnRclo  at  ttome ;  the 

/•ccond  13  hi«  final  departure  from  France. 

Tlie  account  which  Cellini  gives  of  the  former  episode 
thxt  he  had  been  calumniated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  bad 
*rtherroorc  incurred  the  haired  o(  Pior  Luigi  Famcsc.'  At 
Jtc  same  time  he  slates  that  his  first  examination  before 
fodiiEcs  ttimeil  upon  a  chikrKe  of  having  stolen  crown  jewels 
mounting  tn  eight>'  thousand  ducats,  while  empIo>'ed  to 
cil  their  Kcttttigs  down  for  Clement  Vll.'  Il  seems  that 
Penjgiaii  workman  in  Celhni's  employ  informed  a}:a)n3t 
lim ;  and  Pier  Luigi  obtaine<l  from  hts  Papal  father  a  grunt 
tliis  value  when  it  should  be  recovered.  CelUni  success- 
lly  disposed  of  the  accusation  by  appcaiing  to  tlic  liooks 
the  Apostolic  Camera,  upon  which  all  the  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  regalia  were  duly  inscribed,  fie  also  ast:cd  what 
he  could  have  done  with  so  large  a  sum  as  eighty  thousmd 
ducatit.'  Upon  thix  point  it  is  worth  noticing  that  when 
iini  made  bia  nuncupatory  will  some  months  pre%'iou.s  lo 
Its  imptisonment,  he  possessed  nothing  at  all  approacliinft 
the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  ducats.'  Also,  he  relates 
llow  he  confessed,  during  the  lifetime  of  Pope  Clement,  to 
iving  kept  back  a  small  quantity  of  gold-tilings  in  tbc 
tic  111  S,  Angcto.  lor  which  act  he  received  plenary  Papa] 
abaoluUon.*  Il  seems  therefore  certain  that  Cellini  cleared 
himtelf  before  tite  judges  of  this  charge  of  peculation ;  and 
nothing  more  wu  uibsequently  said  aboul  il. 


'  Lib.  i.  cb«p«.  Utv.  xdL 
*  tbid,  tt-ip.  uU. 


'  lbid.clupk  ^6^ 


*  IbiiidM|i.d. 

*  Ibid.  dicp.  luii*. 
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Yet  tlierc  remains  some  diOiculty  in  understanding  why 
he  was  kept  so  lonK  in  prison  after  tlic  voraaous  Pier  Luif^ 
found  tliat  no  articles  <>(  vidue  could  be  extracted  from  him. 
Arc  we  to  believe  that  Paul  111.  remained  obdurate  in  his 
resentment  merely  because  some  courtiers  told  him  that 
Cellini  had  been  laughing  at  the  Pope  t>chind  his  hack? 
That  is  by  no  means  cither  impossible  or  improbable,  know- 
ing as  wc  do  what  acts  of  t>'ranny  a  Pope  was  capable  o( 
perpetrating.  Varchi,  for  example,  writing  his  History  of 
Florence  under  Medicean  influence  for  a  Mediccan  Grand 
Duke,  relates  how  the  last  great  Mediccan  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
caused  a  political  antagonist,  Pra  Fciano,  to  be  starved 
in  the  Castle  of  S,  Angclo  by  daily  reducing  hia  rations  till 
the  wretch  expired  of  vermin  and  (amine.  Now  Alcssandro 
Pamese,  Pope  Paul  III.,  was  in  some  ways  worse  and  more 
dangei'ous  than  any  of  those  previous  Pontiffs.  He  owed 
his  first  advancement  to  Ins  sisters  shame ;  for  Giulia  la 
ileila  had  been  the  mistress  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  During 
his  eaiiy  manhood  he  underwent  imprisonment  in  tlie  Castle 
of  S.  Angclo  (or  forgery  while  hohling  jiubhc  offices  of  trust. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  survivor  from  the  most  worldly  and  most 
lawless  days  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  when  he  ot>taiiH:d 
tlie  tiara  public  opinion  bad  tiegun  to  undergo  a  change. 
Paul  III.  could  not  play  the  part  of  a  Delia  Kovere  or 
Borgia  openly  before  tlie  world.  His  hands,  in  the  new  age 
dawning  over  Eunyjie,  were  tied :  the  natural  movemenls  o* 
his  youthful  years  were  checked ;  the  t|u.thty  he  chiefly 
cultivated  w.is  ctafL  That  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  being  stiff-necked  and  tyrannical  when  he  could  in- 
dulge his  humour.  His  bastard.  Pier  Luigi,  Duke  of  Parma, 
who  was  eventually  murdered  by  his  outraged  subjects,  is 
acknowledged  (o  have  been  a  low  ntscal  of  infamous  habits. 
A  p-iir  of  such  people  were  quite  aipable  of  keeping  Cellini 
in  prison  out  of  spite  antl  obstinacy.  Moreover,  we  have 
already  learned  from  Caro's  correspondence  that  well-in- 
formed persons  in  Rome  ascribed  bis  prolonged  detention 
to  the  incorrigible  violence  of  his  language  rather  than  to  any 
past  ofl'ences. 

With  regard  to  Cellini's  final  removal  from  France,  a  good 
deal  might  be  said.  He  informs  us  that  domestic  circum- 
stances obUged  him  to  revisit  his  native  town  d  Florence. 
His  only  sitter  was  married  to  an  ased  husband  with  failing 
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health,  who  earned  nothing  for  the  family.  This  couple 
h^  six  daughters,  and  CvlUni  not  unreasonably  feared  that 
the  girlK  mi^hl  fall  into  bad  ways  unlets  they  were  prnvidcd 
lor.'  With  cIisiriKterislic  recklessness  he  left  the  land  of  his 
Adoption  before  he  hiu\  pr^iperly  squared  accounts  with  Kitic 
FVanci*.  On  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  somclhinR 
ippeiwd  which  inijtht  raise  suspicion.  Mexsensent  followed 
iir  artiat.  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  three  pieces  of  silver 
iite  and  some  bullion  on  the  King's  account.  CcUini  asserts 
hat  he  intended  to  deposit  thcec  valuables  at  L.yoiia  in  an 
!)bey  of  bis  old  patron  the  Cardinal  of  i-'cnara,  l>c(ore  he 
tbc  country.  He  argues  with  much  show  tA  reason 
bat  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  convey  a  whole 
lule-load  of  precious  metal  out  of  France  under  the  then 
rict  laws  regarding  exportation.  There  were  further 
circumstances  connected  with  the  King's  health  at  that 
period  which  made  him  unwilling  to  abandon  so  much 
fopcrty  in  Paris  under  the  charge  of  tn-o  Haitian  workmen, 
^ranci^,  in  the  year  1545.  was  already  sinking  into  pre- 
mature  decrepitude,  an<l  his  life  could  not  be  reckoned  on. 
Cellini's  stor>-  is  therefore  plausible  and  inlelligilile  enough. 
We  know,  besides,  tliat  he  subsequently  lost  all  the  effects 
which  he  left  behind  at  Paris ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
doubt  tliat  Francis  was  satisfied  with  the  lengthy  statement 
which  he  transmitted  from  Florence.'  Yet  the  narrative 
_of  his  departure  has  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  peculation 
>r  of  seriously  involved  accounts  in  his  tnuisadions  with 
he  King.  1  am  not  aware  that  sinister  liglit  has  been 
lirown  upon  tiiis  matter  from  French  archives.  On  the 
ntrary,  we  know  that  Francis,  who  sincerely  liked  liim, 
ted  Cellini  to  return.  What  is  more,  we  possess  a 
written  by  Duke  Cosimo  l<>  Catenna  de'  Medici  in 
the  year  of  her  hustxind's  accession  to  the  French 
ironc.  recommending  Beiivenuto  to  his  myal  cousin,  and 
>resKly  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  artist  liad  left 
k*  "  He  came  back  to  this  country."  says  the  Grand 
>ube,  "  in  order  that  his  nieces  might  benefit  by  his 
talents  and  assistance ;  and  I  am  no  less  pleased  by  tliis 
nurk  of  dutiful  regard  (or  his  family  than  liy  the  beauty  of 
bii  works."     For  tome  reason  or  another.  Cellini  docs  not 

'  Uh  i.  dkUk  I,  *  See  PtoA.  BtrnvmnW  Cei/im/,  b>.  67. 

'  BbMU,  p.  5»S. 
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appear  to  have  used  this  letter.  Still,  twelve  years  after- 
w;tf(ls,  the  Qticen  of  France  a([ain  required  his  services. 
Henri  II.  died  in  1559,  and  in  1563  bis  widow  liad  not  yet 
erected  her  husband's  moiiumenL  At  the  latter  date  her 
envoy  to  Florence,  Baccio  del  Bene,  invited  Cellini  to  com- 
plete the  work,  which  had  been  begun  by  Danicle  da 
Voltcrra.'  Whether  he  did  not  care  to  go,  twing  old  and 
having  recently  married,  or  wliclber,  as  he  says,  the  Duke 
refused  him  leave,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  only  certain 
that  he  never  returned  to  France. 

Thc»e  two  episodes  arc,  it  seems  to  me.  the  two  most 
diil>ious  p.issages  in  Cellini's  life — tho*e,  1  mean,  upon 
which  a  charge  o(  roguery  might  most  pbiisibly  be  founded. 
In  Ihe  matter  of  Uic  Popc*s  jewels  he  stands  acquitted ; 
Itiit  scrupulous  critics  may  still  perhaps  trace  a  m>-stery  in 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  quitting  the  service 
of  King  Francis,  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  refer  to  a 
sentence  passed  on  him  in  1548  for  selling  garnets  under 
the  pretence  that  they  were  rubies."  The  Ucts  arc  not 
sufiicicntly  established. 
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Ailcr  rogucr>'  wc  come  now  to  tlie  question  of  villainy 
and  violence.  When  Bcnvenuto  was  first  captured  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  they  tried,  as  1  have  already  shown,  lo 
convict  him  on  a  charge  of  stciiling  court  jc^vcls.  In  the 
course  of  his  interrogMtion,  "thai  catchpoll  of  a  governor" 
said  to  him:  "And  yet  you  have  murdered  several  men  I"' 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoner's  accusation ;  but 
it  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the  altitude  of  his 
judges ;  and  so,  I  imaf^ne,  has  it  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  opinion  peujile  of  the  present  day  will  form  of  him. 
It  is  certain  that  Cellini  himself  w.is  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  his  homicides  ;  fur  when  he  thought  his  throat  was  going 
to  be  cut  in  Torre  tli  Nona,  the  memory  of  tliem  weighed 
upon  his  conscience.*    At  that  moment  he  had  as.<ta.<tsinated 


>  lib.  il.  chip,  ail 

'  See  Mabrllini,  ikilt  Kimr  Ji  B.  C,  p.  104,  Md  Mooluiow  /  frigtmkri 
dri  Maiti*  Ji  yfUrrra,  p.  MO,  nM«. 

*  Ub.  i  chap,  dih 

*  Ud.,  diftp.  an. 
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two  men  111  Rome  upon  the  open  6ltc6ls,  ttiimely,  Uic  con- 
stable  wbo  caused  bis  brother's  deatli.  and  a  goldsmith  called 
Pompeo.  He  had  thrice  risked  the  commission  of  wholesale 
staugfatcr,  once  in  norcncc,  once  in  Rome,  and  thirdly  at 
Fcrrara ;  but  these  quarrels  resulted  in  no  bloodshed.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  he  had  killed  anybody  else,  although  he 
severely  wounded  a  iiiiui  named  Scr  Benedetto  in  a  sudden 
fit  oE  ra^e.' 

So  far,  then,  according  to  his  own  admisaJon,  Cellini 
bad  only  two  clear  murders  on  bis  mind  in  t5)&.  Possibly 
he  (orjtot  a  few  of  Ic&s  importance,  for  bis  memory'  w:is 
not  always  tnistworthy  about  trilics.  For  instance,  when 
he  bapti/cd  an  illegitimate  daughter  at  Paris  in  1543.  he 
calmly  renurkcd :  "This  was  the  first  child  I  ever  had, 
ao  far  as  1  remember  "'  Aiteni^'ards,  he  made  up  to  some 
extent  for  any  previous  omissions ;  for  he  informs  us  with 
circumstantial  dct^iils  how  he  killed  the  postmaster  at  Siena, 
and  how  he  disabled  two  of  his  enemies  at  Paris,  carvtn|{ 
Ihcni  about  the  legs  and  arms  with  his  sword,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  homicide  and  display  his  skill  at  fence.* 

Bloodshed,  accordingly,  played  a  prominent  part  in  Ben- 
venuto's  life  experiences  ;  and  those  who  arc  best  acquainted 
with  him  knox^*  that  it  was  hardly  his  fault  if  this  feature  ts 
not  more  prominent  in  tlicir  records.  Paolo  Micoeri  and 
Baccio  Bandinclli.  for  enamplc,  owed  their  narrow  escape 
from  assassination  less  to  his  forbearance  than  to  their  own 
want  of  pluck.*  At  this  point,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
advance  some  arguments  in  his  defence.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  he  speaks  with  pride  and  imper- 
tnrbabtUty  about  these  murderous  exploits.  Whatever  cere- 
mony of  phrase  he  used  in  describing  his  departure  frofn 
Paris,  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  when  he  comes  to  relate 
the  details  of  a  homicide.  All  is  candid  and  alxtve  Iwiard 
upon  thew  occasions,  except  when  he  exhibits  a  alight  miisc 
oi  shame  at  being  obliged  to  waylay  his  brother's  U;iycr.i 
TIkc  causes  of  this  good  oonscience  bre  not  br  to  seek. 
1  have  already  stated  that  murder  jt  that  epoch  passed 
lor  a  merely  venial  error.  It  u-as  then  esteemed  the  duty 
of  a  vigorous  hunum  being  to  assert  bis  honour  by  taking 


>  Lfl>.  L  chip.  Uvi. 

*  Ilnd.,  ^^  Iv.  xxviil. 


*  lib.  L  eh»p.  tL 


*  UK  ii.  cfatp.  uxvU. 

*  IlHd.,  d»pk  iniii.  Ixvi. 
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the  lives  o(  Rtcn  who  hnd  insulted  or  wronged  him  in  his 
own  judgriietit,  or  the  lives  of  sUters  and  wives  who  had 
di^raccd  his  family.  The  uiiivci^al  records  of  the  age 
support  this  statement ;  and  long  after  Cellini's  death  theo- 
logical casuists  defended  homicide  on  both  these  counts, 
arfjEuing  that  honour  was  a  man's  life,  and  that  an  a&saiill 
upon  his  honour  was  equivalent  to  an  assault  with  violence 
upon  his  person.  They  jiisliried  murder  when  Tlic  member 
of  a  religious  order  vindiciited  its  reputation.  They  justiticd 
infanticide  when  a  girl  sought  to  defend  her  good  repute. 
The  cauiiistii  did  biit  formtibite  sodal  customs  too  prevalent 
to  be  suppressed,  with  the  pious  view  of  keeping  men  whom 
wc  call  criminals  within  the  pale  of  Holy  Churcli.  Small 
blame  was  it  then  to  Cellini  if  he  practised  what  the  doctors 
preached  I  His  acts  of  violence  fell  under  what  were  Uien 
considered  honourable  categories.  He  speaks  with  satisfac- 
tion about  them,  because  he  plumed  himself  on  their  commis- 
tion,  and  reckoned  upon  gaining  credit  with  society.  This 
curious  self-complacency  reaches  its  climax  in  some  lines 
addressed  to  Bandmclli,  who  had  cast  Cellini's  murders  in 
his  teeth.  Cellini  answered  :  "  At  any  rate,  the  men  I  have 
killed  do  not  shame  me  so  much  as  your  bad  statues  shame 
you;  for  the  earth  covers  my  victims,  whereas  yours  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  world."  Utile  did  he  imagine 
how  he  would  be  arraigned,  after  the  lapse  of  full  three 
centuries,  by  English  criticasters  for  what,  at  the  ver>'  worst, 
he  reckoned  splendid  crimes  I  Meanwhile  an  enormous  mass 
of  historical  evidence  remains  to  cast  explanatory  light  upon 
his  singular  illusion.' 

It  is  liarder  to  extenuate  Cellini's  action  upon  two  occasions 
when  he  killed  nnl>ody,  but  indulge^l  an  infernal  instinct  of 
revenge.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  an  innkeeper  some- 
where near  Chioggin  crossed  his  humour  about  the  proper 
way  of  paying  tlie  host's  bill.'  Having  paid  it  overnight, 
our  friend  managed  to  slice  the  man's  new  beds  up  with  his 
knife  next  morning,  and  decamped,  after  doing  more  than 
fiity  crowns'  worth  of  rlamage.  The  second  is  one  I  cannot 
here  conveniently  deal  with.  It  involves  the  whole  episode 
of  Catcrina  and  Paolo  Micceri  in  Paris,  o^'cr  which  bio- 
graphers of  Celhni  would  willingly  draw  a  veil,  and  the  details 

'  See  KIT  Jftnaiiieiett  .'m  /taJy,  toI.  ri.  chan.  t.  *L 
*  Ut.  L  chap.  Iidx. 
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of  which  are  lucb  a*  to  justify  (ticir  reticence  before  (he 
respectable  English  iHiWic'  Tlic  only  defence  which  mifitil 
be  urcetl  for  Celhni  al  this  point  if.  tt)C  one  which  D^antc 
vscii  in  self-cxciilpation  after  breaking  faith  with  Fra  Albcrigo 
on  that  hideous  glacier  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hcU.*  In  oUtcr 
wofds,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  principle  that  rogues 
sliould  be  unmercifully  paid  out  in  their  o\s-n  cmn  of  roi^iicry. 
But  this  argument  wUl  hardly  serve  to  excuse  cither  Cellini's 
brutalities  or  Dante's  malice. 


XVIII 

The  revolUnfi  cjwsode  of  Cellini's  dealing  with  Caterina 
snggcsts  another  aspect  of  his  character  which  must  lic  liglitty 
touched  on.  Not  even  a  professed  apologist  can  deny  that 
he  was  reckless  in  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites. 
We  Itave  no  evidence  that  he  ever  felt  the  gentler  emotions 
of  love  for  a  woman.  Perhaps  Iiis  passion  for  Angehca  comes 
nearest  to  a  tender  or  romantic  sentiment ;  but  the  grotesque 
ending  of  that  adventure  deprives  it  of  all  dignity.  Un  Ihc 
otiter  hiirul,  women  of  loose  life  play  a  large  pari  in  his 
Uemoirt;  and  It  is  dear  that  he  changed  mistresses  with 
indiscriminate  facilit>-.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe 
Utat  he  was  not  free  from  the  darker  lusts  whicli  deformed 
Florentine  society  in  that  epoch.*  The  loves  to  which  lie 
yielded  were  animal,  licentious,  almost  brutal ;  detcrinineil 
to  some  extent  by  an  .itlist's  fechng  for  beauty,  but  controlled 
by  no  moral  sense  and  elevated  by  no  spiritual  entliusuisni. 


XIX 

Paasiog  now  from  the  man  to  tlie  writer  and  the  artist, 
we  have  first  to  regard  Cellini  as  tlic  composer  o<  one  of 
tlic  world's  three  or  four  best  autobiographies,  and  next  as 

'  UK  k.  chapL  uix.-Mxv. 

'  AcViH  OwhaAd,  /ttftrnt,  »i»ilL  109-1501 

*  Of  coune  be  toudly  wslcMi  hb  iBDOceiiGb  But  hU  mcipilatv  Sghl  kher 
iIm  tSaii  of  Ccncio  (Utn.  li  ebip.  IxL)  it  nupldwiL  So  u  the  UngMge  nsti 
Uj  Budbelli  io  Ui  dtvcatiM  wiih  CeltiDi  (lb.  chap.  In.).  It  miMt  abo  he 
•cUsd  ilMi  b«  WM  iMpritoDed  in  15^6  on  *  charec  of  uouimbI  vice.  Sm 
MabtWai  {Ml*  Aimtdi  8.  C,  pp.  to6,  119)  ca  ihu  poial. 
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U]c  motii  eminent  exponent  of  itic  later  llalian  Renaissance 
in  ctaflsmanship  oi  several  kinds. 

ll  would  be  supcrlhions  to  quote  authorilies  upon  the  high 
cst(:<.-m  in  wliich  tlic  Memoirs  are  held,  both  ior  tlicir  style 
mkI  nuiller,  by  Italians.  Borelti's  emphatic  etiloffy  can  liardly 
be  called  exafu;enttccl :  "  Tlic  Life  of  Benvenuto  CdltoJ, 
written  by  hiiiiHcIf  in  tite  pure  and  iuisiiphi«licated  idiom  of 
the  Florentine  people,  suriMSMs  every  book  in  our  litenture 
(or  the  delight  it  affords  llie  reader." 

In  trutli,  without  multiplying  pas^a^jeit  of  paneg>'ric,  I  am 
confident  that  every  one  who  may  have  curiously  studied 
Italian  history  and  letters  will  pronounce  this  book  to  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  extant  monument 
ol  vernacular  Tuscan  prose,  and  also  the  most  complete 
and  lively  source  of  information  we  possess  regarding  man- 
ners, customs,  ways  of  feeling,  and  modes  of  acting  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Thuse  who  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  fniniliar  with  Ccllini'it  Memoin,  possess  the  sub- 
stance (A  (hat  nuny-stilc4l  cpocli  in  tlie  form  of  -in  epitome. 
it  is  the  first  book  which  a  student  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
sliould  handle  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  direction  for  his 
more  minute  researches.  It  is  the  List  book  to  whicl)  he 
sliould  return  at  the  dose  of  his  exploratory  voyages.  At 
the  commencement  he  will  hnd  it  invaluable  for  pUcing 
him  at  the  exactly  proper  point  of  view.  At  the  end  he 
will  iind  it  no  less  inraluable  for  testing  and  verifying  tlie 
conclusions  he  has  <trawn  from  various  sources  and  a  wide 
circumference  uf  leaniint;.  Fn>ni  the  pages  of  this  book 
the  Genius  of  tlie  Renaissance,  incarnate  in  a  single  person- 
ality, leans  forth  and  speaks  to  us.  Nowhere  else,  to  my 
mind,  whether  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  or  on 
Falladian  palace  fronts,  in  Ariosto's  cantos  or  in  MachiaveUi's 
dissertations,  do  we  find  the  full  character  of  tlie  epoch  so 
authenticity  stamped.  That  is  becanse  thit  is  no  work  of 
art  or  of  reflection,  but  the  plain  utterance  of  a  man  who 
li\'ed  tlie  whole  life  of  his  age,  who  felt  its  thirst  for  ^cy, 
who  shared  its  adoration  of  the  beautiful,  who  blent  its 
p.ij;anisni  and  its  superstitions,  who  represented  its  two  main 
aspects  of  exquisite  sensibility  to  form  and  almost  brutal 
ruffianism.  We  must  not  expect  from  Celtini  the  finest, 
highest,  purest  accents  of  the  Renaissance.  He  does  not, 
as  an  artist,  transport  us  into  the  heavens  of  Michel  Aogclo 
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and  Tintordlo.  He  hiis  nudiiiij;  of  Arioslo's  j^oldcn  mdudy 
Of  Tasso's  romuntic  Icn'c-diant.  tJc  cannot  wield  Arclino'v 
Udh  or  Mactiiii will's  scalpel  of  analysis.  But  his  Slcmoin 
enable  us  to  coii>|)rehend  how  those  rarer  piodocts  of  the 
ttalian  ({enius  at  a  certain  point  of  evolution  were  related  to 
tlic  cummon  stiifir  of  human  nature  in  tlic  race  nt  Urtte.  For 
students  of  tlut  .iMe  he  i»  at  once  more  and  !e«s  than  his 
illustrious  coiitein|>orane3 ;  let«,  ina:(nincli  ja  he  di^tiuKuished 
hiniscif  hy  no  stui^ciidous  intellectual  (|iiatitic^ ;  mure,  inas- 
much a<i  he  occupied  a  larger  sphci^  than  each  of  them 
HDgly.  He  touched  the  hfe  of  that  epoch  at  more  jKunts 
than  any  person  who  has  left  a  record  of  his  doings.  He 
was  the  first  goldsmith  of  his  time,  an  adequate  sculptor,  a 
rcatlcss  tiBvellcr,  an  indefatigable  workman,  a  Bohemian  of 
tlie  purest  water,  a  turbulent  bravo,  a  courtier  and  comjuinion 
of  princes ;  tinally,  a  Florentine  who  used  bis  native  idiofo 
with  incompamble  vivacity  of  style.  These  qualities  com- 
btoed  in  a  single  personality,  strongly  nuirked  by  specific 
diar^ict eristics,  yet  peculiar  to  the  ftixleenth  century  in  Italy, 
render  him  unique  as  a  guide  through  the  tabyrintli  of  that 
bnlliaxt  but  perplexing  cpocli. 


XX 

The  literary  merits  of  Cellini's  autobiography  demaiKl  a 
passing  notice.  Notwilhiilanding  the  plebeian  simplicity  of 
Itis  language,  he  has  described  some  scenes  witti  a  dr.iitulic 
vigour  and  a  richness  of  cotouring  rarely  to  be  found  upon 
Uie  [Ktgcs  of  romance  or  history.  Among  these  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  IJoinan  banquet,  during  which  Diego,  dressed 
aiagitUtcently  like  a  woman,  won  the  homage  of  assembled 
artivtH ;  to  the  conjuration  in  the  Coli^um ;  Cecchiuo's 
deathbed;  Benvcnuto's  vision  of  the  sun  white  lying  sick 
and  hii[)elesa  ia  his  dungeon  ;  the  phantom  of  Charon  which 
haunted  him  Uiroughout  a  lingering  fever;  the  exhibition  of 
bis  Jupiter  in  Uic  great  gallery  of  I'onlaineblcau  ;  the  Parisian 
law-court ;  and  the  long  episode  of  his  casting  the  broncc 
PrrurUB.  His  mcmor>'  was  so  tenacious  that  he  could  pre- 
vent the  incidents  of  bygone  ycar«,  with  .ill  Iheir  (.iroum- 
stanccs,  just  ,t&  though  hi^  eye  were  »u  the  object.  Witliout 
eonsdous  etiforl  he  coniniunic:ile«  llit^  utmo^iilicre,  the  local 
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colour,  Oie  spectfic  fcvlini;  oi  each  place  he  visited.  Fcnara 
has  a  different  note  from  Florence,  Kume  irom  PaHs,  in  his 
narrative.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  be  never  took  tlioutfht  ;Lbout 
word-paintinti.  The  literary  result  is  not  attained  by  ex- 
ternal touches  of  {lescriplioii,  but  by  the  vigorous  repro* 
duction  of  a  multitude  of  impressions  made  upon  his  eageriy 
observant  nature.  Tliis  quality  of  vivid  vision  makes  itself 
peculiarly  felt  in  tlic  narrative  of  bis  dangerous  passage 
across  Uic  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  *  Here  every  detail  con- 
tributes to  the  presentation  of  a  spcciiically  Swiss  Undscape 
— the  stctip  and  cavernous  clitTs  of  the  Churlirsten,  the  drcar>' 
rain  beatiii)j  upon  precipitous  lawns  and  hanginti!  fir-woods, 
the  night-watchman  in  ibc  town  of  (itaru&,  the  sudden 
breaking  of  a  glorious  day  upon  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and 
then  the  little  city  of  Zurich  itself — cilta  muravi^ota  pulita 
t^uanUi  utt  gtoieUo. 

liaving  ;dre.idy  touched  upon  his  power  i>f  portrait-[xiint- 
tng  with  llie  pen,  I  need  not  return  to  that  topic*  It  sltould, 
however,  be  remarked  that  bis  metliod  of  skctchinji  men 
resembles  bis  treatment  of  things  and  places.  There  is  very 
little  of  description.  The  characters  present  Uiemsclvcs  so 
vividly  before  our  eyes  because  they  were  so  clearly  visible 
to  Cellini's  tnind  while  writing,  because  he  so  hrmly  seized 
what  was  to  him  essential  in  their  personalities,  and  90 
)>owertiilly  communicated  tlie  impression  made  upon  bis 
sensibilities  by  contact  with  them. 


XXI 


Cellini's  autobiography  might  also  be  studied  from  the 
side  of  humour.  Many  passages  remind  us  of  the  Floren- 
tine NovcUc,  notably  of  the  old  tale  entitled  //  Gmsio 
Leitnaiaoh,  and  of  Laxca's  stories  about  Pilucca  and  his 
mischievous  companions.  Take,  for  exami>le,  the  episode 
of  his  quarrel  witli  Bemardone,  and  the  burlesque  revenge 
will]  which  he  chastised  tliat  fellow's  coarscues^.*  The 
same  note  of  Floivntinc  biz.'irrerie  disliugutshe;^  the  less 
agreeable   incident   in   tlie    tavern   near   Chioggia.*    Again, 
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how  tacy,  linw  native  to  lli«  soil,  is  that  altercation  between 
Cellini  and  the  old  )i.ij{  ia  a  dciterted  street  of  tlie  plafttie- 
stricketi  city ! '  \\^hile  i>osinf{  a»  a  hero,  he  was  able  to 
sec  the  humorous  side  of  himself  :ilt<i.  This  is  shown  in 
the  passage  where  he  relates  how  hia  good-natured  house- 
keeper liintcrcd  him.'  But  it  is  enough  to  have  indicated 
these  aspects  of  the  Uemoin,  The  charm  of  the  whole  hook 
very  largdy  consists  in  a  vivacity  and  elasticity  of  narrative 
style,  which  passes  from  gnive  to  gay,  from  passion  to  mirth, 
from  the  serious  occupations  of  the  artist  to  the  hght  amuse- 
ments o(  ttie  man  of  pleasure,  without  perceptible  transi* 
tions,  the  author's  own  intense  individuality  pervading  and 
conneclinii  each  successive  mood. 


xxn 

After  reviewing  Cellini  s  iuilobiognphy,  it  should  be  men- 
j  tiuned  th;it  he  apjWiired  in  his  own  lifetime  us  an  author.* 
hlc  published  two  treatises:  one  upon  the  goldsjnilh's  art, 
deacdbinic  its  several  processes  iu  detail ;  another  upon 
sculpture,  with  special  reference  to  bronze- foundry.  These 
diaserlatious  are  of  the  highest  value  for  students  of  Renais- 
sance craftsmanship,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of  ecu- 
hirics  had  been  condensed  in  the  practice  and  principles 
oi  a  lirst-rate  master.  They  rank,  moreover,  as  excellent 
specimens  ot  sound  Italian  style  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
technical  exposition.*  In  tlie  next  place,  wc  possess  tlie 
I  (rnjiments  of  a  discotirse  on  Architecture,  and  a  short  defence 
i>l  Sculpture  against  Painting,  from  which  numerous  details 
regarding  the  artist's  works  and  theories  can  be  derived. 

Cethni.  like  every  Florentine  of  many-sided  genius,  was 
also  ambitious  of  making  his  mark  as  a  poet.  Some  speci- 
mens of  his  compositions  will  be  found  tnnslated  in  the 


>  Ub.  I  cb*|L  xt.  *  lit).  U.  ch«a  tuTii. 

'  Tha  nroM  aodi*  uhI  oatlmeil  poniii  msv  bnl  be  ttudini  is  ftllluiat'* 
edition  (rbfCDce,  Le  Uuniticr.  iSyj).  MnVllini'i  litUc  l>jok,  £v//4  KimtJi 
in.  C  (Rom,  Pinvia.  lSS5)t  detervts  CMcfiil  altealion  lot  ili  palknl  mi 
■■Ule  MMlfti)  o(  Ctlliui')  \<nt*. 

'We  k*e  good  («uoii  lo  uiapoM  Ibil  Ihn  were  le-urrlltco  by  ■  inui  of 
hrurn  befon  pilDg  lo  fttt.  SlffOor  MLIiiicU  bcUeva  ItuI  Chetacdo  Sfdoi 
unfiMniMl  iht<  oSoe  (oi  lln  unbar.  Sec  Ut  7Vaimi,  &V.,  Flocriicc.  Lc 
HiMilff.  |8S7,  p.  iviL 
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following  pages ;  and  a  collection  has  recentiy  been  fo 
of  Itis  scattered  verses.'  As  might  tie  guessed,  Uiey  are 
not  the  productions  of  a  Uterary  masKr ;  yet  they  coafirm 
oor  (pinion  of  liis  singiilArly  keeii  and  strinscnt  personality. 
Havin};  received  no  education  in  letters,  CelUni  never  k 
to  write  granunatically.  His  poetry  suffers  natur:illy  tnc 
than  his  prose  from  awkward  incoherences.  He  rhymed 
Willi  difficulty ;  frequently  tripped  in  rhythm  and  accent ; 
:U)d  affected  such  ^r-fctchcd  conceits  and  violent  images 
that  a  large  ]x>rtion  of  his  sonnets  are  unintelligible.  Of 
these  defects  he  was  fully  cmscious,  qteakin^  with  modest 
humour  of  his  bosckenccia  Muui,  or  untutored  rustic  in- 
spiration. 

XXIII 

Cellini  has,  finally,  to  be  estimated  as  an  artist  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  tltat  word.  While  approaching  this  part 
ai  oor  subject,  it  is  wortli  remembering  that  he  showed  in 
boyhood  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts  of  deugu.  His 
father  longed  to  m.ike  him  a  musician ;  but  tliough  the  lad 
became  a  skilful  lUitc-pl.tycr,  he  displayed  Uic  strongest 
aversion  to  this  exercise  of  his  talents.  On  the  other  hand, 
lib  love  for  drawing  and  his  inborn  mastery  over  technical 
processes  of  all  kinds  made  themselves  so  manifest,  that  uo 
doubt  remained  .about  his  real  vocation.  Like  nearly  all  the 
greatest  Florentine  lulists  before  him,  sculptor^  painters, 
architects,  and  cngntvciH,  he  wa.s  put  at  an  early  age  to  the 
goldsmith's  trade.  Orefu^ria.  as  then  understood,  formed 
an  epitome  of  all  tlie  pta.stic  arts.'  The  young  goldsmith 
did  not  merely  learn  how  to  woHc  in  precious  metals  and  to 
set  jewels.  He  was  tmund  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  brassfoundr>',  the  metliods  of  lianimering  iron, 
tlic  secrets  of  chiselUng  steel  foi  medals  and  casting  dies. 
He  had  to  make  himself  an  expert  draughtsman,  to  study 
anatomy,  to  model  from  the  nude,  and  to  acquire  familiarity 


*  Sec  MiUnni't  tditioo  nf  the  TrafUti,  dud  al>o*& 

*  Of  Ihii  relatioM  of  Otfiefri*  lo  the  whrt  utt  Celliat  fai«Kir  wu  UBj 
contdnuL  tie  irrila  u  follow* :  "  V  arte  dcH'  orelicc,  pel  ewete  M«c|io( 
*ne  di  Inlle,'—  Tratlali,  p  277, 
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with  antique  maslcrpicccs.  Enaiiiclling  and  niello  fomictl 
special  brunches  of  his  craft ;  nor  could  archilcclurc  be 
ncglecled,  because  he  was  often  called  upon  to  (ashton 
tabemacleH,  and  to  execute  lafgc  works  in  gold  or  silver 
wliicfa  resembled  buildings  by  their  intricacy  of  desgn. 
Oorijifl  the  course  of  this  apprenticeship  he  gained  further 
inwitht  into  numerous  subordinate  processes,  such  as  model* 
hug  in  wax  of  stucco,  baking  tena-cotta,  preparing  foiK  for 
getn».  He  studied  the  qualities  of  precious  stones  and  pcarl& 
He  handled  every  instntment,  from  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
beater and  the  chisel  of  the  stone-cutter  down  to  the  en- 
graver's burin  and  the  palette  of  paste-mixers.  He  had  to 
be  as  ready  al  the  anvil  or  tlie  fnniace  as  at  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  wire-drawing  and  filigree  mjiniputatiim.  From 
the  workshop  of  a  master- goldsmith  tlic  apprentice  went  forth 
able  to  select  his  own  pailicular  bianch  of  industry.  Mean- 
while it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
giildNmilb,  he  was  forced  to  work  in  miniature.  His  many 
technical  accomplishments  were  employed  chieHy  in  pro- 
ducing articles  of  ptate,  jewellery,  :uid  costly  furniture.  This 
mute  him,  while  he  continued  in  the  trade,  a  ser\'ant  of 
popohu-  caprice  and  fasliiwi,  which  varie<l  with  the  change 
of  seasons.  Those  world-famous  masters  who,  like  Ghir* 
landajo,  Donatcllo,  and  Bruncllcscht,  won  glory  by  their 
snfatequent  achievements  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tectnre,  devoted  themselves  to  special  studies  in  the  higher 
■rts  soon  after  their  prentice-days  were  over.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  Cellini.  Kr  continued  to  be  a  goldsmith  in 
Ibe  strict  sense  of  that  term  untU  he  had  completed  his 
fortietb  year.  This  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
wc  criticise  his  serious  efforts  in  statuary. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  during  his  early  manhood  Cellini 
felt  any  inclination  to  abantlon  the  craft  which  he  had  cliosen 
in  boyhood.  Perhaps  Nature  had  not  gifted  him  with  those 
impeiativc  instincts  which  force  some  artists  to  become  sculp* 
tors  or  painters.  Perhaps  the  large  .-idmixture  of  the  bravo 
and  the  pleasure-seeker  in  his  diaracter  prevented  him  from 
applying  to  intellectual  studies,  and  from  using  his  technical 
acciulrcments  as  a  stepping-stone  toward  nobler  undertakings. 
It  would  indeed  seem  as  tlif>unh  he  was  n.ttiu^ly  formed  to 
be  a  guld.tinith,  but  that  ambition  led  him  at  ;ui  advanced 
pcrind  ol  life  to  rival  men  who  had  alicady  made  their  mark 
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in  Hculpture.  At  any  i-ate,  he  cxerd^d  tiis  eminent  artistic 
faculties  tbruugb  nioi^  than  liaU  his  lifetime  in  the  humbler 
trade,  earning  mitch  money  by  his  undiaputed  excellence, 
spending  it  (rccly,  and  fonning  no  plans  for  the  future.  In 
this  way  he  l^eciime  ;in  adept  in  all  the  technicalities  of 
plastic  art ;  hut  the  heart  »iid  soul  and  vigour  of  the  man 
found  vctit  throuith  other  chaiineK  hi  15:7,  for  instance, 
wc  know  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  throwiii);  up  his 
profession  and  accepting  a  caplaiiic>*  undej'  Oraxio  Baj^ioni. 
The  bravo  and  the  soldier  kept  disputing  with  Uie  artist  in 
bis  natuie.  Meanwhile  he  never  relaxed  bih  efforts  to  Ixcoine 
tlie  most  expert  and  inventive  goldsmith  of  his  time.  The 
defects  which  are  apjiarcnt  ii]  his  more  ambitious  works, 
and  which  1  shall  have  to  point  out  shortly,  may  be  ascribed 
to  this  composite  tcmi»cr  and  tu  this  prolonged  contentment 
with  a  subordinate  t>raitch  uf  industry.  He  had  the  qualities 
of  a  consummate  cr.ifLsm;iii,  not  tliose  of  an  imaginative  artist, 
who  is  led  irresistibly  to  dedicate  his  life  with  all  iu  energies 
to  the  ideal. 
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Few  of  Beiivenuto's  m-ister^iieces  in  jewellery  And  gold 
smith's  work  survi%*c.'  Artists  who  aspire  to  immortality 
should  shun  the  precious  metals.  The  uinc  fate  has  pro- 
bably befallen  Cellini's  handiwork  as  befell  tlie  jewels  he  took 
to  pieces  in  the  CasUe  of  S,  Angclo.  Critics  have  blamed  his 
calloufiness  on  that  occasion  ;  hut  he  knew  well  that  it  ii  of  no 
iiee  to  waste  a  sigh  over  things  in  their  nature  so  ephemeral 
as  gold  and  silver  settings.  Still,  some  authentic  pieces  of 
bis  workinanshi|>  may  be  inspected  tn  the  collections  of 
Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Saxc-Col^irg-Gotha. 
PertLipa  tlie  most  interesting  arc  the  golden  s^lt-cellar  at 
Vienna  and  the  medallions  of  Clement  VII.  and  Alcxsuidro 
de'  Media,  since  these  are  minutely  descnt)ed  (or  u»  in  bis 

In  technical  excellence,  as  regards  all  processes  of  hand- 
ling, chasing,  ;u)d  engraving,  setting  and  mouotiDg  precious 
aloDcs,  enamelling  nietal>,  and  adapting  ingenious  designs 

>  Ttic  cxIuwiiliTe  u«rk  al  M.  Kugine  Plon,  Bimiauil*  CtiUm,  Or/tvn, 
JMl(M/n>r,  Siulfttui,  I'arit,  iSS],  cuciuIim  ■  eomptdc  ciulocue  of  luilwalk 
Mil  douUful  pices. 
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with  bold  invention  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  object, 
tbcsc  rare  renuants  of  Cellini's  ait  defy  competition.  It 
miisl,  however,  be  admitted  th»t,  even  while  working  on  a 
small  scale,  he  displayed  more  manoal  dexterity  and  oiore 
omameiilal  luxnhnnce  than  any  of  the  higher  inteltcctnal 
gifts.  Tlie  m;m,  as  he  standK  reveale<l  in  bis  autobiography, 
was  lacking  in  reserve,  in  delicacy,  in  tineneu  of  emotion,  in 
what  the  Germans  call  Inmnkctl,  in  elevation  of  soul  and 
imaginative  purity.  The  very  qualiucs  which  render  his  life- 
history  dramatic  prove  the  externality  of  bis  nature,  the 
violence  and  almost  coarseness  of  his  temperament,  the 
absence  of  poctrv',  rcliection,  reverie,  and  spiiitu-il  atmos- 
phere in  his  whole  licinj;.  Wc  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
to  find  ttiat  his  artistic  work,  in  spite  of  its  prodigious  skill, 
(ecaadity  of  invention,  energy,  an<l  thoroughness  of  execu- 
tion, is  deficient  in  depth,  dchcicni  in  sweetness,  dchcient 
la  true  dignity  and  liarmony,  deficient  in  those  suggeMive 
beauties  which  inspire  a  dream  and  waken  sympathy  in  (be 
beliohlcr. 

Shortcomings  of  this  kind  in  the  moral  and  intcllccluat 
elcnicnts  of  art  were  not  peculiar  to  Cellini.  They  mark 
nearly  Uic  whole  productions  of  his  epoch.  Only  at  Venice 
did  ll>c  te:dly  grand  style  survive  in  tlie  painting  of  Titian, 
Veronese,  and  Tintoretto.  Micliel  Angelo  indeed  was  yet 
ahvc  in  1543,  the  year  when  Benvenuto  essayed  works  on 
a  large  scale  in  sculpture ;  but  Michel  Angclo's  greatest 
ji  L-nts  belonged  to  the  past,    (jiulio  Komano  rctamed 

%,  ,    t^  of  the   aacrcd   lire  which   animated  his   master 

Kaphacl's  pictures.  His  vigorous  but  coarse  and  soulless 
Iretcocs  may  be  property  compared  with  CelUni's  statuary. 
Meanwhile,  the  marbles  of  BandincUt  and  Ammanati,  the 
maaneristic  productions  of  Montelupo  and  Montoisoli,  the 
•lovcnly  performances  of  Vasari.  the  cold  and  vacuous  paint- 
ingi  at  Bronzino,  reveal  even  a  li>w<3-  spiritual  vitahty.  The 
bunp  of  plastic  art  had  bunicd  low  in  Italy. 
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When  Cdlini  left  the  sphere  of  icwcUery  and  gohhmilh'a 
wutk.  tJiat  emptiness  ul  emotional  and  moral  intention  on 
wbtch  I  h^vc  t>cen  dwclhng  became  even  more  apparent. 
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It  wag  during  liis  second  visit  to  France,  in  the  year  t; 
thai  he  a^ircd  to  be  a  sculptor  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  At  Paris  he  began  to  c.i^t  statues  on  a  large  scale 
in  bronze,  and  to  de^i^n  colos^  uorks  comlHning  statuary 
and  architecture.  Of  the  day  models  lor  the  fountain  at 
Fontaineblewi,  with  its  gigantic  Mars,  so  minutely  described 
in  hi$  autobiutiraphy,  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  awaic,  is  now 
extant.  But  we  Ktill  possess  the  Nympli,  which  was  tians- 
ferred  from  Fontainebleau  by  Henry  II,  to  Diane  dc  Poitier's 
country-seat  at  Auet,  and  tlieiice  removed  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  where  it  may  now  tie  seen.  The  defects  uf 
tliis  recumbent  figure  arc  obvious.  Though  it  might  pass 
muster  on  a  candlestick,  the  model,  expanded  to  somethitgi 
over  life-size,  reveals  a  fatal  want  of  meaning.  The  vacant 
features,  the  defective  phj-sical  structure,  and  the  inert  pose 
of  this  nude  woman  arc  not  compensated  by  tlie  success 
of  Bcnvenulo's  casting,  whidi  is  indttrd  remarkable.  All 
the  tiad  points  o(  the  later  Florentine  school  appear  hcr^— 
a  prepocterous  elongation  ■>(  the  body,  an  affected  attenua- 
tion of  the  joints  and  cxtreinitieSi  and  a  complete  absence 
of  expression. 
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It  W!i«  not  perliaps  Cellini's  fault  tliat,  having  worked  till 
past  forty  a-s  a  gold.-unith,  he  should  fail  to  produce  an  ideal 
sLttue  at  the  first  attempt  We  ought  rather  to  note  with 
admiration  bis  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  aim,  and 
the  progress  he  afterwards  made  under  great  difliculties  at 
Florence.  His  sojourn  at  Pnris  in  the  service  of  King 
Francis  somewhat  spoiled  liim  as  a  man,  Inil  powerfully 
stimulated  his  energies  as  an  artist  After  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  was  alwaj-s  more  or  le3.<t  discontented  with  bis 
lot ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  ambitious.  From  that  last 
period  of  his  active  hfe  (1545-1559)  five  eminent  specimeos 
of  sculptor's  work  lemain.  One  of  tliesc  is  the  large  bronze 
bust  of  Duke  Cosimo,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Biirgello  at  Florence.  It  is  an  unsympathetic  and  heavy 
l>iece  of  portraiture,  t>ut  true  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  model. 
A  second  is  tlie  bust  ol  Bindo  Altoviti  in  the  I^lazzo  AltO- 
viti  at  Kume.     Another  is  the  anliqiK  statue  in  the  Uffitxi, 
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restored  by  Bcnvenuto  for  a  G;myin«le.  He  had  lo  supply 
the  heAfI,  arms,  and  part  of  the  legs  of  this  fnignicnt.  The 
marble,  so  far  as  1  remember,  is  well  wrought,  but  the 
motive  of  the  restored  figure  shows  a  misconception  of 
classical  art.  The  boy's  head,  to  begin  with,  is  like  some 
Wax  block  in  a  barber's  window — expressionless,  simperinfi, 
and  crisply  curled.  Then,  instead  of  lifting  the  cup  for 
Jove  to  drink  from.  lhi«  Florentine  Ganymede  traaes  a 
CawniRfC  eaj^le  at  hix  side  by  holding  up  a  goldfinch  for  the 
royal  bird  to  peck  at.  Before  speaking  of  the  Pcr«cus, 
which  is  Cellini's  masterpiece,  I  must  allude  to  his  Cnictfix 
In  white  marble.  This  he  esteemed  one  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions, and  we  have  abundaot  evidence  to  prove  that 
folk  in  Florence  were  of  his  opinion.  It  still  exists  in  the 
Escorial,  wliilhcr  the  Grand  Duke  sent  It  .is  a  present  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Not  having  seen  the  Crucifix.  I  can 
pAsa  no  judgment  on  its  artistic  quality  or  value  as  a  piece 
o(  Christian  sculpture' 
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Cellini's  most  substantial  title  to  fame  rests,  and  most 
always  rest,  upon  bis  Perseus,  that  dramatic  bronze  so 
superbly  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  Loggia  dc'  L.anzi, 
fronting  the  great  [Mazza  of  !-1orcncc.  Until  quite  recently 
this  statue  stood  in  close  proximity  to  Michel  Angclo's  David. 
It  still  challenges  comparison  with  Donatello's  Judith,  the 
Hercules  and  Caciis  of  Itandincll),  Ammattali's  Neptune, 
and  Gian  Bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabincs.  Surrounded  by 
these  earlier  and  contemprprary  performances  of  the  Floren> 
tine  sclioo),  the  Perseus  holds  its  own  v^ith  honour.  It 
lacJcB,  indeed,  the  severe  pregnancy  and  sombre  reserve  of 
Donslcllo's  style.  It  misses  tlie  athletic  simplicity  and 
massive  strength  of  Michel  Angclo's  hero.  But  it  has  some- 
Uiing  of  fascination,  a  bravura  brilliancy,  a  sharpness  of 
technical  precision,  a  singular  and  striking  picturcsquencsa, 
which  the  works  of  those  elder  m^tsters  want.  Far  above 
Gian  Bcdogna's  academical  group  of  two  naked  men  and 
A  nuked  woman,  above  the  blatant  incai>.icity  of  BandincUi 


*  Tlw  6m  eaffttiog  of  ibU  crwctlix  in  Plon'i  book  (plinclw  t^ttaggetu 
Uwi  CcUia)  Btaiied  ■!  ■  rcaliuk  icfxacpuLoa  of  pbyiicu  axhwMion. 
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and  tiic  dull  pomposity  of  AmnLuiati,  Uic  Perseus  soan  into 
a  region  o(  auCbcntic,  if  not  pure  or  sublime,  inspirstioD. 
No  one  who  has  seen  it  once  will  (orgcl  tliat  ornate  fisure 
of  tlic  dcmiKEod,  triumphant  in  his  stately  poee  above  tlie 
twisted  corpse  of  the  dccapiLttcd  Gorgon. 

Much  might  be  nr^ccl  in  dcpreaation  of  Cellini's  PerseusL 
Contrary  to  the  Iniditions  of  later  Florentine  design,  the 
hero's  body  is  too  thick,  his  limbs  too  coaiw,  and  his  head 
too  large  for  statuesque  dignity.  Why  this  should  he  so 
tempts  our  ciiriotily ;  (or  the  small  wax  mode!  made  by 
Cellini,  and  now  preser\'e<l  among  several  precious  relics 
of  tike  sort  in  the  Palazzo  del  BargcUo,  exhibits  the  same 
figure  with  longer  and  slimmer  proportions.  There  the 
Penseus  stands  as  light  and  airy  as  Gian  Bologna's  Mercury, 
without  any  loss  of  his  superhuman  vigour.  I  have  some- 
times indulged  the  conjecture  that  licnvenuto  deliberately 
shortened  and  thickened  his  statue  with  the  view  of  working 
it  in  bronze.  We  know  that  he  was  anxiously  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  casting  the  whole  figure  in  sucli  wise 
that  the  liquid  metil  sliould  fill  all  parts  of  tlie  mould, 
from  the  upraised  head  of  Medusa  to  the  talaria  and  feet 
of  Perseus,  at  one  jet  He  succeeded  in  this  lour  de  force 
of  technical  dexterity.  But  possibly  he  sacrificed  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  his  own  conception  to  the  ambition  of  the 
ciaflsman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  defect  to  notice  in 
the  IVrscus  is  this  of  physical  vulg.-uily.  Then  the  face  is 
comparatively  vacant  of  expression,  though  less  so  than 
with  many  of  the  master's  works.  Next,  the  helmet  is 
surcharged  with  ornament,  and  the  torso  displays  many 
meaningless  muscular  details.  But  after  these  criticisms 
have  been  made,  the  group — that  is,  the  conquering  hero 
and  the  prostrate  Gorgon — remains  one  of  tlie  most  attrac- 
li«  products  of  modern  statuary.  We  discern  in  it  the 
last  spark  of  genuine  Itjilian  Rcnais-s-aiicc  inspiration.'  It 
is  still  instinct  with  the  fire  and  bizarre  force  of  Florentine 
gen  ins. 

The  pedestal  has  been,  not  altogether  unjustly,  blamed 
for  Iwing  too  small  for  the  statue  it  supports.  In  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  bronze  above  it,  this  elaborately  decorated 

'  The  woik'  nf  Jcin  BouUocnr  of  Douai,  commonlir  called  Ciui  BokigM. 
wbidi  m  Mcnrirh*!  taici  in  dale  tfaui  Cellini'i,  oa(;ht  pahapt  lo  have  been 
menlloMd  W  OMOption*  in  llic  lenlence  above 
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base  Is  alight  and  overloaded  with  superfliious  detaili.  Yet 
I  do  not  (eel  sure  thnt  C«llini  nii^ht  not  have  pleaded 
•omethinK  >n  self-defence  aft^tinst  our  criticism.  No  one 
tliinks  r>f  (he  {wdestal  when  he  has  once  caught  aighl  of 
Pcrscua.  It  raises  the  demigod  in  air;  and  that  suffices 
for  the  sculptor's  purpose.  Afterwards,  when  nor  minds 
are  satiated  with  the  singular  conception  so  intensely 
realised  by  the  enduring  art  of  bronze,  we  turn  in  leisure 
moments  to  the  t>asc  on  which  the  statue  reits.  Our  fancy 
plays  (unonit  those  masks  and  cornucopias,  those  noats  and 
fcmalr  Satyrs  those  little  xnitfT-box  deities,  ami  the  u-ayward 
bos-rehef  beneath  tliem.  Tliere  is  much  to  amuse,  if  not  to 
Instruct  or  ifis|»re  uk  there. 

Although  the  Perseus  may  not  be  a  great  work  of  plastic 
design,  worthy  of  sculpture  in  its  Ixrat  periods,  it  can  never 
ceaae  to  be  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  vehement, 
ambitious  artist's  soul  which  throbbed  in  the  writer  ot 
Cellini's  Memoirs,  It  remains  the  iinal  effort  of  Florentine 
genius  upon  the  wane,  striking  a  last  blow  for  the  ideals, 
oiislakcn.  perchance,  but  manfully  pursued,  which  Ftorence 
followed  through  the  several  stages  of  the  Renaissance. 
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Cellini's  autobiography  circulated  in  MS,  and  was  fre- 
quently  copied  before  its  hrst  commitlnl  to  the  press  in 
I7JO.  'Ilic  result  is  that  the  extant  MSS.  differ  considerably 
in  Ihcir  readings,  and  that  the  editions,  of  which  I  am 
acqwiintcd  with  six,  namely,  those  of  Cooclii,  Carpani,  Tassi, 
M<^ini,  BianchJ,  and  Camerini,  have  by  no  means  ct^ual 
value.'     The  one  to  be  generally  recommended  is  that  of 

'  1.  Antonio  Coccfai'*  edition  mt  ptioKd  al  Nafles  in  \iy>,  with  (he  Jale 
CWhwfe  a.  Gw,  PlibBK^  Cannni'i  ma  printcil  in  three  Tolt.  at  Milai), 
Sac  Tip.  de*  Ound  luliam,  m  iSo&  y.  Fnocetoo  tttaft  nppenred  *l 
noKMC  GivUelmo  Piatii,  in  three  nitL.  i8>g.  *,  Gioteppe  Holiin'* 
uwMcd  at  FloitiKe,  Tipoci.  ill'  inwcna  di  IHnte,  In  Iwo  toU.,  iSjl  Ttui 
voillon  had  l>cen  ynceAei  \tf  a  duodccimn  Itit  jnablithct)  hy  Mollnl  on  the 
'i  irf  IVccinlici  iSjo.  tIaMiuaneouaty  wHh  'I'aMTaalMrc  mtolloncil.  \Vlicci 
a)  commttd  Taui'i  tcii  with  the  Lwrnntfam  M&,  h«  m»  ib*i  iIick'  wii 
I  to  •  Itwd  cdltioa  (that  of  ttjt),  mora  oacl  thu  eitliiT.  5.  B.  Biancfai'a 
maand  at  Flonaca,  Le  Munoict,  oaw  *aL,  tSja.  fi.  ThtA  of  EigBnlo 
CaacfhaL  Milan,  Sonlcl|;tll^  18S6,  i>  a  papvlBr  teptim,  with  ui  inliodnction 
•ml  Maw  wSdilloaa)  Boie«     The  l«il  «4ich  I  have  principally  otcd  to 
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Siftnor  B.  Biitnchi,  fotinded  upon  the  pivceUinii  c<liUon  oJ 
>tolini.  I'aasi  and  Moliiii,  I  musl  state,  were  tlie  first  editors 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  original  or  parent  codex,  while 
Biancfai  compared  Molini's  printed  text  throughout  with  the 
autograph.  This  authoritative  MS  belongs  to  the  Laurcn- 
Uan  collection  in  Florence.  It  v,-as  written  for  the  most 
part  by  Micheic  di  Goro  Vestri,  the  youth  whom  Cellini 
employed  as  Itis  amanuensis ;  in  some  parLs  alto  by  himself, 
and  a^ain  by  a  second  anuuiuensis.  Perliaps  wc  owe  its 
abrupt  and  infehciloiis  conclusion  to  the  fact  tliat  Renvcnuto 
disliked  the  trouble  of  writing  wiUi  his  own  hand.  From 
nutcft  upon  the  codex,  it  appears  that  this  was  the  MS.  sub- 
mitted to  Benedetto  Varcbi  in  is^  It  once  belonged  to 
Andrea,  the  sou  of  Lorenzo  Cavalcanti.  His  son,  Lorenzo 
Cavalcauti,  gave  it  to  the  poet  Rcdi.  who  used  it  as  a  Usto 
di  liHgua  for  the  Delia  Cnwcan  voaibulvy.  Subsequently 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bookNcllers,  and  was  bought 
by  L,  Poirol.  who  t>cqueaUied  it,  on  his  death  in  18115.  to  the 
Laurcntian  Librai-j.' 

The  autobiography  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Goelhc,  into  Frencli  by  Leopold  I^eclanch^  and  into  Enslish 
by  Nugent  and  Ko6Coe.  The  German  version,  I  n«ed  hardly 
say.  is  an  excellent  piece  of  pure  and  solid  st)-le ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  I  have  found  it  reproduce  tlie  meaning  of 
the  original  with  fidelity.  The  I'rcnch,  which  appeared 
subsequently  to  a  veraion  of  Vasan  by  (he  same  translator, 
display's  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  sixteenth-century 
Kalian  than  Goellie's;  but  il  is  sometimes  careless,  espe- 
cially toward  the  conclusion,  showing  that  the  writer  did 
not  alwayt  choose  to  follow  Cellini  in  his  redundancies  of 
phrase.     Of  the  EngUsli  vcruon  whicli  bean  tlie  name  of 
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BmbcU's.  1  nay  here  tik«  ocoMJoB  to  explaJB  lint  Ihe  nr«e*  appcaded  10  i 
my  InmloUoa  bivc  to  a  Ui^  citcnl  httm  condeucd  from  ibe  BOnotuisa* 
M  Ctmal'i,  Taw't,  tod  MoUni't  editioat,  wMi  tome  ■ddiiional  iBfonmliea 
derivM  bom  BkwiM,  Camerlal.  anil  ibe  vftluabk  French  wotIe  of  Plan  iS.  H, 
Or/im,  MUaHlau-,  SmlfUur,  Ptui*,  iSSji.  A  eeatldcnbic  number  at  mNw 
li*ve  besn  tuf^lkd  oy  nyielC  1*M!(  «poa  dculb  lopcctioe  the  Ilslns  leit, 
and  ptitly  npoa  pnl&ti  eeoiMCtad  with  idMon' Mid  tMrnkalarliilk  pn>c«a«(. 
Il  don  Ml  mm  atctmn,  after  this  KkMwlediEBnil,  to  refer  oach  item  to 
Ibe  oripul  MiHces  whidb  m*«  beta  wcoonvely  incofporstn)  iota  «  variutum 
ccaODMNluy  on  the  Afiamn,  or  to  indiokte  ihc  ponioa  I  an  claim  ka  my 
own  KKSfcbciB 

>  See  Tud,  voL  L  mx  iix.-Kiiv.  i  and  MolU,  mL  L  p^  lUb,  te  ih« 
bbUfrofthlaUS.  '  nr  . 
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Thoouu  Rosooc,  son  to  llic  distinguished  author  of  Uic  I.ivet 
of  Lorenzo  tie  SSedid  nnd  Leo  X.,  I  xm  unable  to  tpeulc  very 
li'iUily-  It  hiu  the  uiorit  of  n  gotmtl  ol<l-fashlo«ed  style,  but 
U  is  grossly  inxccuralc  ;  the  tinintentionnl  misunderstandings 
of  the  text  are  innumerable,  and  tlic  translator  has  fell  him- 
self at  liberty  to  omit  or  to  aiisrcprcscnl  whole  passages 
which  he  deemed  unfit  for  ears  and  eyes  polite.  Since  my 
excuse  for  offcrinR  a  new  translation  to  the  l^nglish  public 
rests  upon  the  dci'iciencies  of  Koscoe,  1  must  be  permitted 
lo  point  out  a  few  of  his  erTOrs  in  thi»  place. 

To  begin  with,  althouKh  Mr.  Ro«coe  in  his  pref:ice  declares 
that  be  has  adhered  closely  to  the  original  text  published 
by  Molini,  be  deals  luiscfupulously  with  some  important 
passages.  For  example,  he  blurs  tlie  incident  of  Faustina 
and  her  u-aiting-maid  recorded  tn  Book  i.  chap.  xxix.  He 
suppresses  tlic  episode  of  Paolo  Micceri  and  Catcriiia  in 
Book  iL  chaps,  xxj..,  xxxiii.-xxxv.  He  confuses  the  story  of 
Cendo  and  La  Gambctta  in  Book  ii.  chap.  Ixt.  It  is  true 
that  he  might  defend  his  action  on  the  score  that  these 
passages  arc  uncdifjing  and  oiicnsive  ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
indicated  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  modifications  and 
omissions.  I'crsonally,  I  am  of  opinion  (h.it  if  a  book  is 
worth  translating,  it  ought  to  t>e  set  forth  at  full.  Upon 
this  principle  I  have  made  my  own  version,  fecUni;  that  it 
\»  not  right  to  defraud  English  readers  of  any  insight  into 
llie  conditions  of  society  in  tlic  sixteenth  century,  or  of  any 
insight  into  the  character  of  Cellini  himself,  which  these 
kfemoin  may  afford.  Here,  however,  there  is  room  for 
various  judgments;  and  some  critics  may  maintain  that 
Roscoc  chose  (he  more  ex|>edient  method. 

Upon  the  point  of  accuracy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  com- 
petent jixlges  wilt  \x  agreed.  I  therefore  proceed  to  select 
a  few  Icst-pasKiges  which  will  sliow  how  httic  Koscue's 
translation  is  to  t>c  relied  upon.  In  each  case  1  wilt  first 
copy  the  Italian,  next  add  a  literal  version,  and  tinally  give 
Roccoc's  words; — 


I 

Qutno  eanoDc  fu  la  prima  bel'a  opera  chc  Michel  Agnolo  miMtr& 
dclte  nunvi|[Iioie  lue  virtO,  t  lo  fece  a  gam  cod  tin  altro  chc  lo 
lac«va.    {Bianthl,  p.  ii.) 

This  cartoon  was  the  firai  fine  wiwk  ol  an  which  Michel  Agnola 
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dbpbycil  in  proof  of  his  mjirvellous  txicots,  an<l  he  made  it  in  com- 
petition  with  another  dnughiMiian  (r>.,  Lion.irrio  da  Vina). 

This  cartoon  was  the  Gnt  to  which  Michel  Ajcncdo  displayed  his 
exlTBordiiuiy  ahilities  ;  a.r  At  tnai/t  /Aii  anii  anoiktr,  which  wtte  to 
adorn  the  hall.    iKosece,  p.  :tt.}' 

II 

Perchi  vcdcvo  coniinaamente  i  fai'i  del  divino  Michel  Agnolo  .  .  . 
e  da  quellu  mai  mi  sono  itpiccxto.     iliiancki,  p.  33.) 

Because  I  had  pwpciually  before  my  cyr*  the  works  of  the  divine 
Michel  A(>nolo  .  .  .  and  immt  it  I  have  nei-er  strerred. 

Bccjiuse  /  Aaii  setn  the  works  of  ihe  divine  Micbd  At^nulo  .  .  . 
and  never  once  htl  sight  of  it.     {Rotcat,  p.  :  j.) 

in 

Cod  ci  IcEammo  i  ^embiuh  indictro.    {Biimtki,  p.  1;,) 

So  we  lied  our  Aprons  behind  out  bac)c«. 

So  we  ht(ile<icH  our  kacpiatki.    {R»seot,  p.  3$.) 

Vt 

Mi  prcgi,  che  io  facessi  di  Mtnc  che  lui  I'  K*e»i  tl  sua  di. 
{lUaiulii,  p,  101.} 

He  bcKKed  me  lo  10  work  that  be  should  have  it  during  his  life- 
linw. 

Requested  roe  to  tndtavour  ie  pttate  Mm  by  my  extaitioii. 


Me  ne  andai  datli  dcstri  del  matiMX     {BmhM,  pL  iyi.) 
I  went  toward  the  latrines  of  the  fortrciS. 
I   went  and  g»l  out  upon  the  rigkl  stiU  tA  the  lower,     {Res<ot, 
p.  148.) 

VI 

Perebt  io  ho  consideralo  che  in  quella  vostra  forma  k  entrato  piu 
roba  che  1  auo  dovcrc.    {RiancMi,  p.  jsi.) 

For  I  hare  reflected  that  more  metal  entert-d  that  mould  of  yotirs 
than  it  could  property  hoUL 

For  t  have  taken  into  consideration  that  Iktrt  kat  bttn  «  grtaitr 
tvruutnfHwi  <y  mefai  ufian  Mt  work  tk-in  sAowJtt  Imw  Amr.  (Rasece, 
P-3'3-> 

>  I  quote  from  Boha's  eiUiion,  London.  iBja.    The  iulks  «rc  nine. 
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Se  io  avessi  veduEo  mettervi  ndla  foniut  1'  anitna,  con  una  sola 
parola  io  v*  arei  insegnato  che  la  ligura  sarebbe  venuta  benissimo. 
{Bianchi,  p.  313.) 

If  I  had  seen  you  pladng  youi  block  inside  the  mould,  I  could 
with  one  word  have  lauf^ht  you  how  the  figure  would  have  come  out 
to  perfection. 

If  I  had  but  instructed  you  with  a  single  word,  the  figure  would 
have  come  out  admirably.    {Rotcoe,  p.  333.} 

VIII 

Mandato  a  1'  Elba.     {Bianchi,  p.  411.) 

Sent  to  the  island  of  Elba. 

Sent  to  tki  Elbe,    (Roseoe,  p^  413.) 

IX 

La  qual  cosa  non  credette  mai  nessuno  di  questi  pratici  di  quella 
arte    {Bianchi,  p.  421.} 

Which  none  of  the  masters  versed  in  that  ait  believed  to  be 
possible. 

And  do  not  imagine  that  every  common  orHst  could  have  done  at 
wauk.    {Roseoe,  p.  413.) 

X 

E'  Usognava  fare  molto  maggiore  la  fomace,  dove  io  arei  potuto 
fare  un  tame  di  gitto,  grosso  quanto  io  ho  la  gamba,  e  cod  quella 
gravena  di  metallo  caldo  per  fotza  ve  1'  arei  fatto  andare ;  dove  i] 
mio  lamo  che  va  iusino  a'  piedi  quella  sei  braccia  che  io  dico,  non  fe 
grosso  pi&  che  dua  dita.     Imperi  e'  non  portava  1  pr^ia    {Bianchi, 

p.  433-) 

I  must  have  made  the  furnace  much  larger,  in  which  case  I  might 
have  constructed  a  conduit  as  thick  as  my  leg,  and  so  by  the  weight 
of  the  molten  metal  I  could  have  forced  it  down  ;  whereas,  my  pipe, 
which  runs  the  six  cubits  I  have  slated  to  the  statue's  feet,  is  not 
thicker  than  two  inches.  However,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense. 

I  must  then  have  made  the  furnace  much  bigger,  to  be  able  to  cast 
a  piece  of  brass  as  thick  as  my  leg,  and  with  that  weight  of  hot  metal 
I  should  have  made  it  come  out  by  force  ;  whereas,  my  brass,  which 
goes  down  to  the  feet  six  cubits,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  not  above 
two  inches  thick.     There/ore  it  was  not  worth  your  notice.     {Roseoe, 
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XI 

10  feci  una  manica.    {Bianchi,  p.  424.) 
I  made  a  funnel-shaped  furnace. 

I  made  a  sort  offence,     {Roscot,  p.  416.) 

XII 

Dare  nelle  spine.     (Bianehi,  p.  426.) 

Drive  in  the  plugs. 

Pour  out  tke  hot  metal.    {Roscoe,  p.  417.) 

XIII 

11  principe  e  Don  Giovanni.    {Bianchi,  p.  450.) 

The  Prince  (or  Duke's  eldest  son)  and  Don  GiovannL 
Th^  princes,  Don  GiovamU,  &c.    {JRoscos,  p.  437.) 

XIV 

E  diceva  male  di  questo  popolo.    {Biimeki,  p.  45$.) 
And  he  spoke  abusively  of  that  people  of  Florence. 
Aod  ail  the  ill  that  was  sata  of  htm  by  the  populace.    {Roteoe 
p.  441.) 

XV 

lo  ne  feci  un  poco  di  mal  giudizio,  ma  io  non  immaginavo  nulla  di 
quelle  che  mi  avvenne.    {Bianghi,  p.  4S1.) 

1  drew  a  somewhat  bad  conclusion  from  his  hint ;  but  1  did  not  in 
the  least  picture  to  myself  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 

/  was  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  but  was  not  at  all  mif  taken 
in  what  happened  to  me.    {Roscoe,  p.  467.J 

XVI 

A  voi  e"  danno  tutte  le  stoviglie.    (BiancAi,  p.  483.) 

To  you  they  give  al!  the  crockery. 

They  give  you  napldns.    {Roscoe,  p.  469.) 

XVII 

lo  sentendomi  ardere  il  sesso.    (Bianchi,  p.  4S>} 

1,  feeling  my  seat  bum. 

I  felt  my  brain  all  on  fire    {Roscoe,  p.  469.} 
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XVIII 

Imponavft  In  maggioi  gabdla;  e  die  ei[li  aon  manchcrcbbe. 
{BitincAi,  pi  49(^) 

ll  (the  1»m)  involved  the  highest  lax,  aad  thu  he  would  not  foil 
of  his  irortL 

Tht  /anH  wevld  pndutt  meri,tmd  esuld  not  p^TiMf fail,  (ftntot, 
P-475-) 

I  have  selected  these  few  instances  at  random,  when  I 
might  have  culled  Uic  like  by  bandfiils.  But  1  may  lurtlier- 
more  add  that  Koscoc  is  hardly  less  negligent  in  translating 
the  Italian  o(  Cellini's  commentators,  liius  we  read  on  page 
365  this  version  of  3  note  by  Carpani :  "  He  was  under  ap- 
prehension of  being/hyftt  aliiv."  Carpnni  wrote  icammla. 
whicli  means  having  his  throat  cut.^  It  remains  in  the  l.i<4 
plice  to  be  remarkeil  (hat  Rosooe  is  not  excused  l)y  having 
followed  bad  reading-t  of  the  origirtal  or  incomptcte  auUio- 
rities.  His  traniiblion  (dated,  in  its  second  edition,  January  i, 
1&47)  appeared  after  tlic  labours  of  Carpani,  Tassi,  and  MolJRi, 
aiid  professes  on  the  titlc-pi^c  to  be  "collated  with  the  new 
teit  of  Giuscpjx;  Molini." 

1  have  now  shown  reason  why  a  new  translation  of  Cellini's 
autobiography  iu  our  language  is  not  a  supcrHuity.  At  the 
same  time,  after  severely  critidsing  my  predecessor,  1  di». 
claim  the  pretension  that  my  own  version  will  be  found  im- 
peccable. There  are  many  passages  which  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  an  l(ali:m  even,  versed  in  tlie  old  dialect  of  Tuscany, 
to  understand.'  T1)is  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  C<.-llini's 
coDoquial  style,  and  to  the  involved  cori5>lructions  occasioned 
by  his  impetuous  flow  of  utterance  in  dictation,  but  also  to 
hia  habitual  use  of  familiar  terms  regarding  life  and  art,  tlte 
exact  significance  of  which  can  now  be  hardly  reproduced. 
Kurthermorc,  1  may  add  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
»lips  while  working  through  so  long  a  narrative  in  prose, 
and  aiming  at  a  certain  uniformity  of  diction. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  translate  Cellini's  Memoin  taxes  all 
the  resources  of  tJie  English  langu-igc.  It  is,  in  the  Brst  place, 
well-nigh  impossible  to  match  that  vast  vocabulary  of  vul^r 
phrases  and  technical  terminology.    Some  of  Cellini's  most 
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*  See  Motini't  pituoc  io  hi 
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vivid  illuslrations  owe  llieir  pungency  and  special  colouring 
to  customs  which  hitvc  loag  pft$»ed  out  of  cttrKnt  usage. 
Many  of  liis  most  energetic  epigmms  depend  for  their  effect 
upon  a  spontaneous  einploynicnt  of  cotitetii|X)rar>'  FIcireiitine 
sUng.  Not  a  few  of  liis  moM  striking  dc8cri|>tionB  lose  their 
value  without  the  precise  equivalents  for  works  of  art  or 
bandicriift  or  armoury  now  obsolete.  In  the  next  place.  Iiis 
long-winded  and  ungrammatical  periods,  his  suspended  parti- 
d|dcs,  his  vehemently  ill-cunju);ated  verbs,  his  gamilous 
anacotutha  and  passion;tIc  aposiopeses,  his  ingenious  recourse 
to  repeated  pronouns  and  reitcnted  .idvcrbs  for  sustaining 
»  lotterinR  sctitetice,  his  conversational  rexumplion  of  the 
snme  connective  phr:ise&,  his  bre:itlilcss  and  hery  incoher- 
ence following  short  incisive  clauses  of  n  glittering  and 
trcncliant  edge,  all  these  peculiarities,  dependent  on  the 
man's  command  of  his  vernacular  and  his  untutored  laleiit 
for  expression,  offer  stumbling-blocks  at  ever>'  turn  to  tlie 
trajislalor  who  wishes  to  preserve  something  of  the  tone  of 
the  original  while  presenting  a  continuous  discourse  to 
modern  readers.  Tiic  almost  impossible  task  has  to  be 
attempted  of  reproducing  the  effect  of  heedless  animated 
talking. 

My  own  system  lias  been  to  adopt  a  comi>romise  between 
sucli  literal  rendering  as  might  have  made  tlie  English  ver- 
sion not  only  unpalatable,  but  almost  unintelligible,  and  such 
elaborate  recasting  of  the  original  as  would  have  preserved 
the  sense  at  a  regrettable  sacrilkc  of  character  and  vivacity. 
I  may  here  nolicc  that  Cellini  appears,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking,  to  h.nvc  been  more  tentative,  more 
involved  in  diction,  than  he  afterwards  became ;  in  fact,  he 
only  gr.tdu.illy  formed  lits  style.  Tlierefore  I  have  suffered 
the  e;irlier  seclion.!  of  my  vention  to  retain  a  certain  ^iflness, 
whicli  I'claxcs  by  degrees  until  the  style  of  the  translator  is 
in  its  turn  fashioned. 
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This  talk  o*  mv  ■orb-iiioublkd  lifs  I  writs, 
To  THANK  THB  God  or  natitie,  who  convevbd 
mr  soul  to  mb,  and  with  guch  cajts  hath  btatrd 
That  divkks  noblk  dbbds  I've  broucht  to  light. 

TwAS  Hk  subdued  ity  ckuel  fortune's  bpite  : 
Life  clort  virtuk  ubasuseucss  hath  hade 
Such  crace  worth  beauty  be  through  he  displatxt 
That  few  can  rival,  none  surpass  u  quitt. 

ONLV  it  CRISVES  HE  WHEN   I   UNDERSTAKD 

What  precious  time  in  TANrrr  I've  bpent— 
The  wind  it  bearbth  man's  frail  thoughts  awat. 
Yet,  since  remorse  avails  not,  I'm  oontent, 
as  erst  i  cake,  welcome  to  go  one  dat, 
HasK  IN  THE  FLawsa  of  this  fair  Tuscan  land. 
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All  men  of  whatsoever  quality  they  be,  who  have  done  any- 
thing of  excellence,  or  which  may  properly  resemble  excellence, 
ooght,  if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and  honesty,  to  describe 
their  life  with  their  own  hand  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  attempt 
so  fine  an  enterprise  till  they  have  passed  the  age  of  forty. 
This  duty  occurs  to  my  own  mind,  now  that  I  am  travelling 
beyond  tiie  term  of  hfty-eight  years,  and  am  in  Florence,  the 
city  of  my  birth.  Many  untoward  things  can  I  remember, 
snch  as  happen  to  all  who  live  upon  our  earth  ;  and  from 
those  adversities  I  am  now  more  free  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  my  career — nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  1  enjoy  greater 
content  of  soul  and  healUi  of  body  than  ever  I  did  in  bygone 
years,  I  can  also  bring  to  mind  some  pleasant  goods  and 
some  inestimable  evils,  which,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts 
backward,  strike  terror  in  me,  and  astonishment  that  I  should 
have  reached  this  age  of  fifty-eight,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  Goil, 
I  am  still  travelling  prosperously  forward. 


II 

It  is  true  that  men  who  have  laboured  with  some  show  of 
excellence,  have  already  ^ven  knowledge  of  themselves  to 
the  world  ;  and  this  alone  ought  to  suffice  them ;  I  mean  the 
fact  that  they  have  proved  their  manhood  and  achieved  renown. 
Yet  one  must  needs  live  like  others  ;  and  so  in  a  work  like  this 
there  will  always  be  found  occasion  for  natural  bragging, 
which  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  the  first  is  that  a  man  should  let 
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others  know  be  draws  bis  lineage  trora  persons  of  worth  nn< 
most  ancient  origin. 

1  am  dllcd  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini,  son  u(  Maestro  Giovanni,  son 
of  Andrea,  son  of  Cristofano  Cellini ;  my  motbcr  was  Madonna 
Eli.tat>elta,  dauKliter  to  Stefano  Gninacci ;  butli  parents  dlizcns 
of  Florence.  It  Is  found  written  in  clironiclex  nude  liy  our 
ancestors  of  Florence,  men  of  old  time  and  of  credibility,  even 
as  Giovanni  Vilt.mi  writes,  thai  the  city  of  Florence  was  cvi* 
deiitly  bnilt  in  imiLition  of  the  fair  city  of  Kome  ;  and  certain 
icinnuntK  of  the  Colosseum  and  tlie  Batlis  can  yet  be  traced. 
These  tIiin;{N  are  ne:ir  Santa  Croce.  Tiie  Capitol  was  where 
is  now  the  Old  Market.  TJie  Rotonda  is  entire,  which  was 
made  for  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  is  now  dedic;iled  to  our 
Saint  John.  Tliat  thuii  it  wa-i,  can  very  well  be  seen,  an<l 
cannot  be  denied  .  but  llie  said  buildiiiKs  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Rome.  He  who  caused  tbcm  to  bv  buitt,  they 
say,  was  Julius  C.xsar,  in  concert  with  some  noble  Romans, 
who,  when  Kiesole  had  been  stormed  and  taken,  raised  a  dtj* 
in  this  place,  and  e:ich  ')f  Ihcm  took  in  hand  to  erect  one  of 
these  notable  ediliceti. 

Julius  C^sai'  had  among  his  atptains  a  man  of  hifthest  rank 
and  valour,  who  was  called  Florino  of  CcHino.  which  is  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  distant  from  Monic  Fiasconc.  Now  this 
Fioiino  took  up  his  qu-irtcrs  under  Uic  hill  of  Fiesolc,  on  the 
ground  where  i-lorcnce  now  stands,  in  order  to  t>c  near  the 
river  Arno,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  tnx>p<.  All  those 
soldiers  and  others  who  had  to  do  with  the  said  captain,  used 
then  to  say :  "  Let  us  go  to  Fiorenxe ; "  as  well  because  tlie 
said  captain  was  called  Fiorino,  as  aUu  because  the  place  he 
had  chosen  for  his  quarters  was  by  nature  very  rich  in  flowers. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Uic  city,  therefore,  since  this  name 
struck  Julius  Carsar  as  being  lair  and  apt,  and  given  by  cir- 
cnmstancc,  and  seeing  furthermore  that  flowers  themselves 
bring  good  augur)*,  he  appointed  the  name  of  Florence  for 
the  town.  He  wished  besides  to  pay  his  vaUant  captain  this 
compliment ;  and  he  loved  him  all  the  more  for  liaving 
dniwn  him  from  a  vcr>'  bumble  pLicc,  and  for  the  reason 
that  so  excellent  a  man  viux  a  creature  of  his  own.  The  name 
that  learned  inventors  and  investigators  of  such  etymologies 
adduce,  as  that  Florence  is  flowing  at  the  Amo,  carmot  hold ; 
seeing  that  Rome  is  flowing  at  the  Tiller,  Fcrrara  is  flowinK 
at  the  Po,  L>-ons  is  flowing  at  the  Saonc,  Paris  is  flowing  at 
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the  Sctuc,  and  yd  (be  names  of  all  tlicsc  towns  arc  different, 
aod  ba\'c  come  to  them  by  other  waj-s.' 

Thus  then  we  find ;  and  thus  we  tMlicve  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  a  man  of  worth.  Furtltcrmore,  we  find  that 
there  arc  CcUinis  of  our  stock  in  Kavenna,  that  most  ancient 
town  of  Italy,  where  too  are  plenty  of  gentle  folk.  In  l*ita 
also  there  are  some,  and  I  have  discovered  them  in  many  parts 
of  Christendom  ;  and  in  this  state  also  the  breed  exists,  men 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  for  not  many  yean  a^o  a 
young  man,  called  Liica  Cellini,  a  beardless  youth,  fou^itil  with 

0  wridier  of  exix-rience  and  a  most  valorniis  man,  named  Pran- 
ce*cu  da  Vicorati,  who  had  frequently  fousht  before  in  single 
comb;it.  This  Liica,  by  his  own  valour,  with  sword  In  hand, 
overcame  and  slew  him,  with  such  bravery  and  stoutness  that 
he  moved  tlic  folk  to  wonder,  who  were  expecting  quite  the 
contrar>*  issue  ;  »o  tlut  I  glory  in  tracing  my  descent  from  men 
of  valour. 

As  for  the  trifling  honours  which  I  have  gained  for  my 
bouse,  under  the  well-known  conditions  of  our  present  ways 

01  living,  and  by  means  of  my  art,  albeit  the  same  are  matters 
oi  no  great  moment,  I  will  relate  these  in  their  projKr  time 
and  place,  taking  mnch  more  pride  in  having  been  t)oni 
humble  and  having  laid  some  honourable  foundation  for  my 
family,  tlian  if  1  had  lieen  bom  of  great  lineage  and  had 
stained  or  overclouded  that  by  my  base  quabties.  So  Uicn  I 
wtU  make  a  beginning  by  saying  how  it  pleased  God  1  should 
be  born. 

Ill 


My  ancestors  dwelt  in  Val  d'  Ambra,  where  they  owned 
Urge  estates,  and  lived  tike  Uttle  lords,  in  retirement,  however, 
on  account  of  tlie  tlien  conleiuting  factions.  They  were  all 
men  devoted  to  arms  and  of  notable  bravery.  In  that  time 
Ode  tii  their  sons,  the  younger,  who  was  called  Cristofano, 
roused  a  great  feud  with  certain  of  tlicir  friends  and  neigh* 
bourm-     Now  the  heads  of  the  families  on  botb  sides  took  part 

'  Ilr  h  alluilinK  to  Ihe  aamt  Fhtnnia,  whkti  wmr  luiiiquirio  o4  hfa  day 
tkiosbl  la  luvr  )■«&  ihc  orticti  Dtwe  of  the  dly,  itctiTcd  rruQ  iu  bdar  dmt 
^ra^yfum/r.  1  lure  lnnilai<4  tbr  woti/luritft  in  ihc  u->i  IJIetallj,  tbough 
al  oairac  U  4i^i6«  "  illiiAlctl  (in  •  Aowing  rltr."  1  need  mx  call  MWiUic* 
Iu  Um  tuucijjihii)  nantn  of  Ccllial'*  own  ilcrivntiiia  front  the  Dam*  of  hit 
■ppMM  Mwarior, 
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in  it,  and  tbc  fire  kindled  nccined  to  them  so  threatenins  tint 
their  houacs  were  like  to  perish  utterly  ;  the  elders  upou  tlits 
consideration,  in  conoert  with  my  own  ancestors,  removed 
Cristofano ;  and  the  other  youth  with  whom  the  quarrel  began 
was  alto  sent  away.  'I'hcy  sent  their  young  m^n  to  Siena. 
Our  folk  sent  Cristofano  to  Florence ;  and  there  tlicy  bought 
for  him  a  little  house  in  Via  Chiata,  close  to  the  convent  of 
S.  Orsota,  and  they  also  purchase<l  for  him  some  very  Rood 
property  near  the  Ponte  a  Rifredi.  The  said  Cristoruno  took 
wife  in  Florence,  and  had  sons  and  daughters ;  and  when 
all  the  dauglitcrs  had  been  portioned  off,  the  sons,  after  their 
father's  dc;tth,  divided  u-liat  remained.  The  house  in  Via 
Chiaia  with  some  other  trifles  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  the 
said  sons,  who  had  the  n:ime  of  Andrea.  He  also  took  wife, 
and  had  fonr  male  children.  The  first  was  called  Girolamo, 
the  second  Bartolommeo.  Uic  third  Giovanni,  who  was  after- 
wards my  father,  and  tlic  fourth  Francesco.  This  Andrea 
CelliaJ  was  very  well  versed  in  architecture,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  and  lived  by  it  as  his  trade.  Giovanni,  who  was 
my  father,  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  any  of  the  other 
brothers.  And  since  Vitruviu.t  says,  amonj{st  other  thiiii:*, 
that  one  who  wislies  to  practise  that  art  well  must  lia\-e 
somethinjc  of  music  and  good  dnwina,  Gio%'anni,  when  be 
had  mastered  drawing,  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  music,  and 
togetber  with  tlie  theory  learned  to  play  most  excellently  on 
the  viol  and  the  llute  ;  and  being  a  person  of  studious  habits, 
he  left  his  home  but  seldom. 

They  had  for  neighbour  in  the  next  house  a  man  called 
Stcfano  Granacci,  who  had  several  datijihters,  all  of  them  ol 
remarkable  beauty.  As  it  pleased  God,  Giovanni  noticed  one 
of  these  girls  who  was  named  Elisabetla ;  and  she  found  such 
fa^'Our  with  him  that  he  asked  her  in  marriage.  The  fathers 
of  botli  of  tlicni  being  well  acquainted  through  their  dose 
neighbourhood,  it  was  easy  to  make  this  match  up ;  and  each 
thought  that  he  had  ver>'  well  arranged  his  affairs.  First  of 
all  the  two  good  old  men  agreed  upon  the  maniage ;  then 
they  began  to  discuss  the  dowry,  which  kd  to  a  certain  amount 
of  friendly  difference ;  for  Andrea  said  to  Stefano :  "  My  son 
Giovanni  is  the  stoutest  youth  of  Ftorencc,  .nnd  of  all  Italy  to 
boot,  and  if  I  had  wanted  c;»tlier  to  have  him  marrjetl,  1  could 
have  procured  one  ol  the  Largest  dowries  which  folk  of  our 
rank  gel  In  Florence : "  wliercupon  Stefano  answered  :  "  You 
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bave  a  ihoimn<l  rea!ton«  on  ymir  side  ;  but  Itere  »m  1  with  five 
daugbtcrs  .iiid  as  ninny  sons,  and  when  my  reckoning  is  made, 
tliis  is  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  afiford."  Giovanni,  vrho  bad 
t>ccD  listening  awhile  unseen  by  them,  suddenly  brt>kc  in  and 
said  :  "  O  my  father.  1  have  sought  and  loved  thai  girl  and  not 
titcir  money.  Ill  tuck  to  those  who  seek  to  fill  thctr  pockets 
by  the  dowry  of  their  wife  I  As  you  have  boasted  that  I  am  a 
fellow  o(  such  parts,  do  you  not  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
provide  for  my  wife  and  satisfy  her  needs,  even  if  I  receive 
something  short  of  the  portion  you  would  like  to  get  ?  Now 
I  musi  make  you  understand  tltat  the  woman  is  mine,  and  jviu 
may  take  the  dowry  for  yourself."  At  this  Andrea  Cellini, 
who  was  a  man  of  rather  awk-ward  temper,  grew  a  trifle  angry ; 
but  after  a  few  days  Giovanni  took  bis  wife,  and  never  asked 
for  other  portion  with  her. 
They  enjoyed  their  youth  and  wedded  [ove  through  dghteen 

fyear*,  always  greatly  desiring  to  be  blessed  with  children.  At 
the  c:id  of  this  time  Giovanni's  wife  miscarried  of  two  boys 
through  tlie  unskitfulness  of  tlie  doctors.  L^ter  on  she  was 
igain  with  child,  and  gave  birth  to  a  girl,  whom  they  called 

ICosa.  after  the  mother  of  my  father.'    At  the  end  of  two  years 
was  once  more  with  child  ;  and  inasmuch  as  those  long- 
ings to  which  pregnant  women  arc  subject,  and  to  which  they 
ly  much  attention,  were  now  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
former  pregnancy,  thc>'  made  their  minds  up  that  she 

''-wonid  give  btrth  to  a  female  as  before,  and  agreed  to  call  the 
chiUl  Reptirata,  after  the  mother  of  my  mother.  It  happened 
that  «lie  was  delivered  on  a  night  of  All  Saints,  following  the 
feasl-day,  at  half-past  four  precisely,  in  the  >-ear  1500,*  The 
midwife,  who  knew  that  they  were  expecting  a  girl,  after  she 
had  washed  tlic  baby  and  wrapped  it  in  tlic  fairest  white  linen, 
came  softly  to  my  father  Giovanni  and  s.iid  :  "  I  am  bringing 
yoD  a  line  inescnt.such  as  you  did  not  anticipate."  My  father, 
who  was  a  true  philosopher,  was  walking  up  and  down,  and 
answered  :  '*  What  God  gives  me  is  alwa>-s  dear  to  me ; "  and 
when  he  opened  Uie  swaddling  clothes,  lie  saw  with  Ids  own 
cyca  the  unexpected  mate  child.  Joining  together  the  palms 
ctf  his  uld  hands,  he  raised  them  with  his  eyes  to  God,  and 


'  CdM  ti  FtonMiM  for  NIeeoloM. 

'  Tfat  botw  b  raekMwd,  MCMding  M  ibt  oU  IuUm  fjohioa,  Uoa  taattX  of 
«M  <t«y  to  MUMt  <f  ilw  BMC— twrnij^fent  faoiut. 
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said :  '•  Lord,  I  thank  Tliee  with  my  whole  heart ;  this  Rifl 
vcr>*  dear  to  mc ;  let  him  be  Welcome"  All  the  persons  who 
were  there  asked  him  joyfully  what  oamc  the  cliild  should 
bear.  Giovanni  would  make  no  other  answer  tliaii  "  Let  him 
be  Welcome — Benvenuto  ; " '  and  30  they  resolved,  and  this 
name  was  ^vcn  me  at  Holy  Baptism,  and  by  it  I  still  am 
living  with  the  grace  of  God. 

IV 

Andrea  Cellini  was  yet  alive  when  I  was  about  three  years 
old,  and  he  had  passed  his  hundredth.  One  day  they  had 
been  alleriii];  a  certain  conduit  pertaining  to  a  cistern,  and 
there  Issued  from  it  a  ffreat  scorpion  unperceived  by  them, 
which  crept  down  from  ttie  cistern  to  the  ground,  and  slank 
away  bcneatli  a.  bench.  I  saw  it,  and  ran  up  to  it,  and  laid  my 
hands  upon  iL  It  was  so  bit;  that  when  I  had  it  in  my  little 
hands,  it  put  out  its  tail  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  thrust 
forth  both  its  mouths,*  They  relate  that  I  ran  in  high  joy  to 
my  grandfather,  crying  out :  "  Look,  grandpapa,  at  my  pretty 
little  ciab."  When  he  recognised  that  the  creature  was  a 
scorpion,  he  was  on  tlie  point  of  (ailing  dead  for  tlie  great  fear 
lie  had  and  anxiety  about  me.  He  coaxed  and  entreated  me 
lo  give  it  him  ;  but  the  more  he  begged,  the  tighter  I  dasped 
it,  cr>*ing  and  saying  I  would  not  give  it  to  any  one.  My 
fatlier,  who  was  also  in  the  house,  ran  up  when  he  heard 
my  scieams,  and  in  his  stupefaction  could  not  think  how  to 
prevent  the  venomous  animal  from  kUling  mc.  Just  then  his 
e>-cs  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  so,  while 
soothing  and  caressing  mc,  he  cut  its  tail  and  mouths  off. 
Afterwfkrds,  when  the  great  peril  had  been  tlius  averted,  he 
took  the  occurrence  for  a  good  augury. 

When  I  was  about  five  years  old  my  father  hamiencd  to  be 
In  a  basement- chamber  of  our  bouse,  where  tb^  had  been 
washing,  aiid  where  a  good  fire  of  oak-logs  was  still  burning ; 
he  had  a  viol  in  his  hand,  and  was  pbying  and  singing  alone 
beside  the  fire.  The  weather  was  very  cold.  Happening  to 
look  into  the  fire,  he  spie<l  in  (lie  middle  of  those  most  t>uming 
flames  a  tittle  creature  like  a  lizard,  which  was  sporting  in  the 


I 
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'  Bcnvtoato  meauii  Wcleonw. 

*  Ttte  word  i%  tftci4, 10  I  ban  tnnihtvd  it  bjr  mttuthi. 
nctM.  (he  E*piag  cUwi  of  the  lootpion 
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core  o(  the  intens««t  oonis,  Becoming  instantly  aware  of  what 
the  thinil  ^^>  )>c  had  my  sister  and  me  called,  and  pointing  it 
out  to  im  children,  ftive  me  a  Kreat  box  on  tlie  cars,  which 
cauiied  mc  to  howl  and  weep  with  all  my  might  Ttiea  he 
paciiied  me  good-hiunouiedly,  and  spoke  aa  follows :  "  My  dear 
little  boy,  I  am  not  striking  you  for  any  wrong  that  you  have 
doDe,  but  only  to  malie  you  remember  that  that  lizard  which 
you  see  in  the  fire  is  a  sabmaadcr,  a  creature  which  has  never 
been  seen  before  by  any  one  of  whom  we  have  credible  tn- 
f  onnation."  So  liaying,  he  kisiicd  me  and  ^vc  me  some  pieces 
ol  money. 


My  father  began  teaching  mo  to  play  upon  the  flute  and 
sine  by  note ;  but  notwithstanding  1  was  of  that  tender  age 
when  Utttc  children  arc  wont  to  take  pastime  in  whistles  and 
such  to>-s,  I  had  an  inexpressible  dislike  for  it,  and  played  and 
sang  only  to  ot>e>'  htm.  My  father  in  those  times  fashioned 
wonderiiil  uTsans  with  pipes  of  wood,  spinels  the  fairest  and 
most  excellent  which  then  could  I>e  seen,  viols  and  lulei 
and  liarps  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  perfect  construction. 
He  was  an  engineer,  and  had  marvellous  skill  in  making  in- 
stnuaents  for  lowering  bridges  and  for  working  mills,  and 
other  machines  of  that  sort.  In  ivory  tic  was  the  first  who 
^wrrought  really  well.  But  »flcr  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
rwutnaa  who  was  destined  to  become  my  mother  —  [>erhaps 
what  brought  them  to^ielher  was  that  little  flute,  to  which 
indeed  he  paid  more  atlentimt  tliaii  was  proper — lie  was  en- 
treated by  the  Itfera  of  the  Signory  to  play  in  their  company. 
Accordingly  be  did  so  for  some  time  to  amuse  himself,  until  by 
constant  importunity  they  induced  him  to  become  a  mcml>er 
of  their  band.     I^orenzo  dc'  Medici  and  Piero  his  son.  who  h.id 

ts  ftreat  likinn  (<^r  him,  perceived  Utcr  on  that  he  was  dcvot- 
inR  liimMiH  wholly  to  the  fife,  and  was  neglecting  his  line 
cni;taecring  talent  and  his  be^iutifiil  art.'  So  they  had  him 
removed  from  that  post.  My  father  took  this  very  ill,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  had  tlone  him  a  great  despite.  Yel 
he  immediately  resumed  his  art,  and  fashioned  a  mirror,  about 
a  cubtl  in  diameter,  out  of  tx>ne  and  ivory,  with  figures  and 

'  The  Mnlici  hrrr  mcRiiood  wire  Locento  the  Mai^iliccnli  sad  bit  tcm 
PSKtro.  «h'>  wnnpcllnl  limn  H«i«oce  in  the  jeu  1494.  lie  never  rehinied, 
bM  ^ieil  1b  tbe  lirct  Guisliono  in  luu. 
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foliage  o(  great  finish  and  grand  design.  The  mirror  was  inl 
the  form  of  a  wheel.  In  the  middle  wax  the  lookinK-f^ass ; 
nround  il  were  seven  circular  pieces,  on  which  were  the  Seven 
Virtue*,  cir>-ed  and  joined  of  ivory  and  hlack  Iwne.  The 
whole  mirror,  together  witli  tlie  Virtues,  was  placed  in  equili- 
brium, so  that  when  the  wheel  turned,  all  the  Virtues  moved, 
and  they  had  weights  at  their  feet  which  kept  them  upright. 
Possessing  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latia  tongue,  he  put 
a  legend  in  Latin  round  his  looking-glass,  to  this  effect — 
"  Whithersoever  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns.  Virtue  stands  firm 
upon  her  feet : " 

Kola  sum  :  semper,  quoquo  me  veno,  stat  Virliu 

A  tittle  while  after  tliiic  he  obtained  his  place  again  among  the 
fifers.  Althoiigti  some  of  these  tilings  happened  before  I  was  i 
born,  my  familiarity  witli  tliem  has  moved  me  to  set  them  down 
here.  In  those  days  the  musicians  of  the  Signory  were  all  of 
them  members  of  the  most  honourable  tnides,  and  some  of 
them  belonged  to  the  greater  guilds  of  silk  and  wool ;  ■  and  tliat 
was  the  reason  why  my  fattier  did  not  disdain  to  follow  this 
profession,  and  his  chief  desire  witli  regartl  to  me  was  always 
that  I  should  become  a  great  performer  on  tl>c  ihnc.  I  for  my 
pGut  felt  never  more  discontented  than  when  he  chose  to  ttik 
to  me  about  this  scheme,  and  to  tell  me  tltat,  if  I  liked,  he 
discerned  in  me  such  aptitudes  that  I  might  become  the  t>cst 
man  in  tlic  world. 


VI 

As  I  have  said,  myfat  her  was  the  devoted  servant  and  attached 
friend  of  tlie  house  of  Media  ;  and  when  Piero  was  banished, 
be  entrusted  him  with  many  .tlTairs  of  Hie  greatest  possible 
importance.  Afterwards,  when  the  mngniriccnl  Piero  Soderini 
was  elected,  and  my  father  continued  in  his  office  of  musician, 
Soderini,  perceiving  his  wonderful  talent,  bi^n  to  employ  him 
in  many  matters  of  great  importance  .is  an  engineer.'    So  long 

'  In  lh«  Middle  A|^  ihc  Inighcn  of  Ploi«ncc  were  diridctl  tnio  Iftdnitrial 
pildi  cklled  ihe  Greater  tnd  tee  L«uci  Am.  The  [onner  look  precedence 
M  (he  laiur,  boih  in  political  inutOTtuioe  uid  in  locul  eiieein. 

*  riero  Soderini  mu  elected  Confiloniiri  of  the  Flarenline  RepaUic  for  life 
bi  ihe  ym  1502.  After  nine  yean  of  eavetoment.  he  «u  tmiiihied.  uul  wtten 
be  ilfH,  MacbUvctU  wrolc  the  bmoui  neerinK  epitapb  upon  falsi.  See 
Kin«it>amt4  in  ftatj,  'nL  L  p.  397. 
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u  Soderini  Temaincd  in  Florence,  he  sliowcd  the  utmost 
KOod-Will  to  my  fiither ;  and  in  those  (Liyx,  1  ticinj;  still  of 
tender  af(e,  my  fntlior  Iiad  me  cairicd,  and  mriilc  me  perform 
upon  the  tUile ;  1  itscd  to  play  treble  in  concert  with  tlie  musi- 
cians of  the  palace  before  the  Signory,  foUowiiig  niy  notes: 
and  a  be.idlc  used  to  ctrry  mc  upon  his  shouldcTB.  The  Gon- 
(alotiicr,  tliat  is,  Soderini,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned, 
took  much  I'dcasurc  in  making  mc  chatter,  and  gave  me  comfits, 
and  vras  wont  to  say  to  my  father :  "  Maestro  Giovanni, 
beside  Dtnac,  teach  the  boy  tho%  other  arts  which  do  you  so 
mudi  honour."  To  which  my  father  answered:  "1  do  not 
wish  him  to  pTUCtise  any  art  but  playing  and  compONing ;  for 
In  this  profession  1  hope  to  make  him  tlic  greatest  man  of  tlie 
world,  if  God  prolongs  his  hfc."  To  tlicse  words  one  of  the 
old  counsellors  made  answer:  "Ah I  Maestro  Giovanni,  do 

hat  the  Gonfalonier  tells  you  I  (or  why  should  he  never 
me  an>'tliing  more  than  a  good  musician  ?  " 

Tbt»  some  time  passed,  until  the  Nfcdici  returned,'  When 
they  arnvcd,  the  Cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Leo, 
received  my  father  very  kindly.  Dnring  their  cxiic  the  scutdi- 
eons  which  were  on  the  palace  of  the  Media  had  had  their  lulls 
erased,  and  a  great  red  cross  painted  over  them,  which  was  the 
bearing  of  the  Commune.*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the>-  re- 
tumL*d,  the  red  cross  was  scratched  out,  and  on  the  scutcheon 
the  rc<1  balb  and  the  golden  lield  were  painted  In  a^n,  and 
fmiaJied  with  great  l>cauty.  My  father,  who  possessed  a  timple 
vein  ol  poetry,  instilk-d  in  him  by  nature,  together  with  a 

ttatn  touch  of  prophecy,  which  was  dout>tlc&s  a  divine  gift 
liim,  wrote  these  four  verses  under  the  said  arms  of  the 
d,  when  ihey  were  uncovered  to  the  view : — 

TlwM  ana%,  whkh  liare  to  Ion;;  from  sichi  been  laiil 
Beoeaiti  tlic  lioly  cross,  iliui  symbol  meek. 
Now  lift  their  glorious  glad  face,  and  seek 

With  Peter's  ucred  cloak  to  be  arrajred. 

epigram  was  read  t^  all  Florence     A  few  days  after* 
wards  Pope  Julius  II.  died.    The  Cardinal  de'  Medici  went  to 

■  Thi*  wudi  rji3,  when  Lomim's  two  »0Wk Gtoltuio  and  Ciovinni  (>ft«- 
wapb  t\iM  Vtn  X.X  «iaN  tack  ihrough  Uie  ai>l  of  ■  Spaauh  umy,  i/let  (be 
pta  liuue  ftt  tUvcniia. 

*  Tba  McdicMd  MBS  wtn  "or,  ux  pellets  gala,  tbiM,  tmik  ud  one." 
I  Flonntiae  Conmiuw  bac«,  ' '  Rrgcni  a  ciou  sulo-" 
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Kome,  snd  was  elected  Pope  aeainst  the  expectation  of  every- 
body. He  reigned  as  Leo  X.,  that  generous  and  great  soul. 
My  fiilher  sent  him  bis  lour  proplietic  verses.  The  Pope  «ent 
to  tell  him  to  come  to  Rome ;  for  tliis  would  be  to  liis  ad- 
vantage. But  he  had  no  will  to  go ;  and  so,  in  lieu  of  reward, 
his  place  ill  the  palace  was  taken  from  him  by  Jacopo  S,-i]viaU, 
upon  that  nian's  election  as  Gonfalonier.'  This  was  the  reason 
why  I  commenced  goldsmith  ;  after  which  1  spent  part  of  my 
time  in  learning  that  art,  and  port  in  playing,  much  against 
my  will 


VII 

When  my  father  spoke  to  mc  in  the  way  I  have  above  de- 
scribed, I  enlre.ttcd  him  to  let  mc  draw  a  certain  t'lXcd  number 
of  hours  in  the  day ;  all  the  rest  of  my  time  I  would  give  to 
music,  only  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  desire.  Upon  this 
he  said  to  me  :  "So  then,  you  take  no  pleasure  in  playing?" 
To  which  I  answered, "  No ; "  Iwcause  that  art  seemed  too  b-tse 
in  comparison  with  what  1  bad  in  my  own  mind.  My  good 
father,  driven  to  despair  by  this  fixed  idea  of  mine,  placed  me 
in  the  workshop  of  Cavalicre  BandincUo's  (alher,  who  was 
called  Michel  Agnolo,  a  goldsmith  from  f inzi  di  Monte,  and  a 
master  excellent  in  that  craft.'  He  had  no  distinction  of  tnrth 
whatever,  but  was  the  son  of  a  charcoal-seller.  This  is  no 
bbme  to  Bandinetlo,  who  has  founded  the  honour  of  the 
family — if  only  he  had  done  so  honestly  I  However  that  may 
be,  I  have  no  cause  now  to  taUc  iibont  him.  After  1  hnd  stayed 
there  some  days,  my  father  took  me  away  from  Michel  Agnolo, 
Finding  himself  unable  to  live  without  having  me  alvrays  under 
his  eyes.  Accordingly,  much  to  my  discontent,  I  remained  at 
music  till  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  I  were  to  describe 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  to  me  up  to  that  time, 
and  all  the  great  dangers  to  my  own  life  which  I  nin,  I  should 


*  CelliDi  make*  a  ndiiakii  here  SalvUii  inarrinl  >  daughict  of  Lorcoio  <!«' 
Mcdid,  and  obiuiMil  girit  mflucnca  in  Morenoc  i  tiut  *«  have  Da  raoord  ot 
hit  appointmcol  to  tlie  office  of  Ganralonici. 

*  Mccio  BuidincllOb  ih?  teiilplor,  and  a  f^real  rival  a!  Cclllni't,  a*  mil 
appQii  In  Ihc  cDinins  pAfict.  wa*  bom  in  14S7.  and  rMciTcd  ihc  honour  of 
nmlbood  from  Onnent  VII.  and  Chailcs  V.  Pnicrity  hu  cnnfiriaed 
CMini'a  ^ilBfon  of  Bandinetlo  u  u)  uliit ;  for  bli  wotlu  are  eouvc,  jn*. 
imlon,  anil  Ine^bls  of  giving  jileaiure  lo  aiijr  peiwn  of  m£ii«i1  l««llle«BC& 
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utound  my  readers ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  and 
havinR  very  niucli  to  rcUle,  I  will  omit  iliesc  incidents. 

When  i  rc^ichcd  tlic  ag<:  at  iihcca,  I  put  myscU,  against  my 
f;itl)cr'fl  will,  to  Ibc  goldsmith's  trade  with  a  man  called  An- 
tonio, son  of  Sandro,  known  commonly  as  Marconc  the  gold- 
smith. He  was  a  moat  excellent  craftsman  and  a  very  good 
fellow  to  boot,  high- spirited  and  frank  in  all  his  ways.  My 
father  would  not  let  him  give  me  wages  like  the  other  appren- 
tices ;  for  liaving  taken  up  the  study  of  this  art  to  please  my- 
self,  he  wished  me  to  indulge  my  whim  for  drawing  to  the  fulL 
I  did  so  willingly  enough  ;  and  that  honest  master  of  mine 
took  marvellous  delight  in  my  performances.  He  had  an  only 
son,  a  bastird,  to  whom  he  often  Rave  his  orders,  in  order  to 
Kpure  me.  My  liking  for  tlie  art  was  so  great,  or,  I  may  truly 
«y,  my  natunU  bias,  both  one  and  the  other,  that  in  a  few 
motiUis  I  caught  up  tlie  good,  nay,  the  t>est  young  craftsmen 
in  our  business,  and  bc^an  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  I 
did  not,  liDM'cvcr,  neglect  to  gratify  my  good  father  from  time 
to  time  by  playing  on  the  tlutc  or  cornet  Each  time  he  heard 
me,  I  used  to  make  his  tears  fall  accompanied  wntfa  deep- 
drawn  sighs  of  satisfaction.  My  filial  piety  often  made  mc 
give  tiim  tliat  contentment,  and  induced  me  to  pretend  tliat  I 
enjoyed  the  music  too. 


vni 

At  that  time  I  had  a^  brotlier,  younger  by  two  years,  a  >'Oulh 
ot  extreme  boldness  and  fierce  temper.  He  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  great  soldiers  in  the  school  of  th;)t  marvelloos 
general  Cliovannino  dc'  Medici,  father  of  Duke  Cnsimo.'  The 
boy  was  about  fourteen,  and  I  two  years  older.  One  Sunday 
evening,  just  before  nightfall,  he  happened  to  lind  himself 
between  the  gate  San  Gallo  and  the  Porta  a  Pinii ;  in  this 
quarter  be  came  to  duel  with  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts.  They  both  had  swords ;  and  my  brother  dealt 
•0  valiantly  that,  after  having  badly  wounded  htm,  he  veas  upon 
the  point  of  following  up  hiti  advantage.  There  was  a  great 
cmwd  of  people  present,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 

I  CrilU  teltis  to  (he  bmnm  Giovmnai  dclle  Bisde  Sat,  who  wu  hilled  i» 
■II  rnf:a|[miHit  In  LenlHrJf  im  NoKnbor  1516  ivf  iho  ImperiaKtt  troopa 
iinnhiiiv  111  itic  Mck  of  KoDK.  Il!i  ion  Coitnio,  >lici  the  inunlct  of  DaM 
^hmnilifffi  mlatili«htd  the  tcoond  MnliccM)  djtoat;  ia  Floreoob 
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adversaiy's  Idnsfolk.  Seeing  that  the  thing  was  going  iU  lot 
their  own  man,  they  put  hand  to  their  slings,  a  stone  troni  one 
of  which  hit  my  poor  brother  in  the  head.  He  fell  to  the 
Kroiind  at  once  in  a  dc;id  faint.  It  so  chanced  tliat  I  had  been 
upon  the  spot:Uonc,  and  without  arms;  and  1  had  done  my 
best  to  get  my  brother  out  of  the  fnty  t>>'  calling  to  him : 
"Iklake  oA  ;  you  Iiave  done  enough. "  Meanwhile,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  he  fell,  as  I  have  said,  half  dead  to  earth.  I 
ran  up  at  once,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  in  front  of  him, 
bearing  tlie  brunt  of  several  rapiers  and  a  shower  of  stones. 
I  never  left  his  side  until  some  brave  soldiers  came  from  Ihe 
gale  San  Gallo  and  rescued  me  from  the  raging  crowd  ;  they 
marvelled  much,  tite  while,  to  find  such  valour  in  so  young 
a  boy. 

Then  I  carried  my  brother  home  for  dead,  and  it  was  only 
with  great  difTiciitly  that  he  came  to  himself  again.  U^en  he 
was  cured,  the  Eight,  who  h;id  already  condemned  our  ad- 
ver^ries  and  banished  them  for  a  term  of  years,  sent  us  also 
into  exile  for  six  months  at  a  disUnce  of  ten  mtlcs  from 
Florence.'  1  said  to  my  brother:  "Come  along  with  me;" 
and  so  we  took  leave  of  our  poor  father :  and  instead  of  giving 
us  money,  for  he  had  noac,  he  bestowed  on  us  his  blessing.  I 
went  to  Siena,  wishing  to  look  up  a  certain  worthy  man  called 
Maestro  Francesco  Castoro.  On  another  occasion,  when  I 
had  run  away  from  my  father,  I  went  to  thi.*  good  man,  ami 
stayed  some  time  witli  him,  working  at  the  goldsmith's  trade 
until  my  father  sent  for  me  back.  Francesco,  when  I  reached 
him,  recognised  me  at  once,  and  gave  me  work  to  do.  Wliilc 
thus  occupied,  he  pL,u;cd  a  bouse  at  my  disposal  for  the  whole 
time  of  mysojourn  in  Siena.  Into  this  I  moved,  togetherwith 
my  brother,  and  applied  m>'self  to  labour  for  the  space  of 
scvcnd  months.  My  brother  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  was  aUll  so  young  th.it  he  coiitd  not  yet  relish 
the  taste  of  virtuous  employment,  but  passed  his  tiiu«  in 
dissipation. 

IX 

The  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pop 
Clement  VII.,  had  us  recalled  U>  Florence  at  the  entreaty  i 

'  ITic  EJght,  01  Gli  Olto,  vcrc  a  magiMncf  in  Flarvoce  vilb  MgDiMao* 
of  nuUta  aSeaiog  tlie  intciiMl  pcoM  of  ihr  ciif . 
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m^'  father.'  A  certain  pupil  of  my  father's,  moved  by  hia  own 
had  nature,  suggested  to  the  Cardinal  Itiat  he  ouRhl  to  send 
me  to  Bolofina,  in  order  to  learn  to  pl»y  well  from  a  K^cat 
ouster  tliere.  Tlic  name  of  IliU  master  was  Antonio,  aiid  he 
was  in  truth  a  worthy  man  in  the  musidan's  ;irt.  The  Car- 
diiul  said  to  my  father  thai,  if  he  sent  me  there,  he  would  give 
roc  letters  oi  recommendation  and  support.  My  father,  dying 
with  joy  at  such  an  opportunity,  sent  me  oS  ;  and  I  ticing 
eager  to  see  the  world,  went  witli  t;ood  grace. 

When  I  reached  Roloflna,  I  put  my^f  under  a  certain 
Maestro  Ercole  del  Piffero,  and  lieyan  to  earn  something  by 
tny  bade.  In  the  meantime  I  used  to  go  every  day  to  Like  my 
music-lesson,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  considerable  progress 
in  that  accursed  art.  f^owcvcr,  I  made  still  greater  in  my 
trade  of  goldsmith  ;  for  the  Cardinal  having  given  me  no 
aawstanoe,  I  went  to  live  with  a  Bolognesc  illuminator  who  vras 
called  Sdpione  Cavallciti  (his  house  was  in  the  street  of  our 
Lady  del  IJaracc^ui) :  and  while  there  1  devoted  myself  to 
drawing  and  working  for  one  Graziadio,  a  )ew,  with  whom  1 
earned  comidenbly. 

At  ttie  en<l  of  »x  montlis  I  returned  to  Florence,  where  that 
fellow  Pierino,  who  bad  been  my  father's  pupil,  u-as  greatly 
niurtified  by  my  return.  To  please  my  father,  I  went  to  bis 
houae  and  played  the  comet  and  the  flute  with  one  of  bis 
broUiers,  who  was  named  GiroUmo,  sc\'cral  years  younger  tl»an 
the  said  Ficro,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  and  quite  the 
oootraiy  of  his  brother.  On  one  of  those  days  my  father  came 
to  Picro's  house  to  hear  us  play,  and  in  ecstasy  at  my  per* 
Cormance  exclaimed :  "  I  shall  yet  nuke  you  a  marvelloos 
musician  against  the  will  of  all  or  any  one  wh<i  may  desire  to 
prevent  me."  To  tins  Piero  answered,  and  sivike  the  truth  : 
"  Your  Benvcnuto  will  get  much  more  honour  and  profit  if  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  goldsmith's  trade  than  to  this  piping." 
Tfac«e  words  made  my  father  so  angry,  seeing  that  1  too  liad 
the  same  opinion  as  Piero,  that  he  Hew  into  a  rage  and 
cried  out  at  him  :  "  Well  did  1  (enow  that  it  was  you,  yoit  who 


*  11ki*  GuiJiMl  ktid  tVinc  wH  Giutjo.  •  aaiunl  to*  of  GanliuM,  LmenM 

M'  M*lkl'l  IxoitwT,  wliu  htid  bnn  killnl  in  lh«  Pini  cnnspirac)',  y*  idTK 

Ctn'in  (Ivrd  to  l>«came  I'nMQnnpni  Vlt.,  toniflet  Ihe  uckofRoioc  la  IU7, 

te  ibe  coocotdiJ  irilti  Chuln  V.  11  Bc>IaK>»  id   IJ)9'ja,  wfifeb 

•hne  cenluriet  Ike  dtdiny  of  Italy.    We  tball  heti  madi  ■ 

tiiaj  iiua>  CcUlnl  In  Ibe  ootine  ofihit  nuraiive. 
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put  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  my  cticii:>liecl  wish ;  you  are  the 
mail  who  liad  mc  ousted  from  my  pLicc  at  ttie  palace,  pnying 
nie  back  willi  that  black  ingratitude  which  is  tlie  usual  re> 
compcRBc  of  great  bcnclits.  I  got  you  promoted,  and  you  have 
got  mc  cashiered  ;  1  taught  you  to  play  with  all  the  little  art 
you  have,  and  you  arc  preventing  my  son  from  obeying  me ; 
but  bciir  in  mind  these  words  of  prophecy :  not  years  or  months, 
i  say,  but  only  a  few  weeks  will  pass  before  this  dirty  ingntti- 
tude  of  yours  sliall  plunj^e  you  into  nun."  To  these  words 
answered  Pierino  and  said:  "Maestro  Giovanni,  the  majority  of 
men,  when  tliey  ffrow  old,  go  mad  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  this 
has  happened  to  you.  I  am  not  astonislicd  at  it,  because  most 
liticrally  have  you  squandered  all  your  property,  without  re- 
llecting  that  your  children  had  need  of  it.  I  mind  to  do  just 
the  opposite,  and  to  leave  my  children  so  much  tliat  they  shall 
be  able  to  succour  yours."  To  this  my  (atlicr  answered  :  "  No 
bad  tree  ever  bore  good  fruit ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I  tell 
you  further  that  you  are  t>ad,  and  that  your  children  will  be 
mad  and  paupers,  and  will  cringe  for  alms  to  my  virtuous  and 
wealthy  sons."  Tlicreupon  we  left  the  house,  muttering  words 
of  angler  on  botli  aides.  I  had  token  my  father's  port ;  and 
when  wc  stepped  into  the  street  together,  I  told  him  1  w:i» 
ipiitc  ready  to  take  vengeance  for  the  insults  heaped  on  him  by 
that  scoundrel,  provided  you  permit  mc  to  give  m}~sclf  up  to 
the  art  of  dcsii{n.  fie  answered  :  "  My  dear  son,  1  too  in  my 
time  wiLs  a  good  draughtsman  ;  but  for  recreation,  after  sucl) 
stupendous  labours,  and  for  tlie  love  of  me  who  am  your 
father,  who  begat  you  and  brought  you  up  and  implanted 
so  many  honourable  talents  in  you,  for  the  sake  of  recrca* 
tion,  I  say,  will  not  you  promise  sDmctimes  to  take  in  liand 
your  flute  and  that  seductive  comet,  and  to  play  upon  them 
to  your  heart's  content,  inviting  the  delight  of  music?"  1 
promised  I  would  do  so.  and  very  willingly  for  his  love's  sake. 
Then  my  good  father  said  that  such  excellent  parts  as  I  pos- 
sessed would  be  the  greatest  vengeance  I  could  take  for 
the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

Not  a  whole  month  had  been  completed  after  this  scene  be- 
fore the  man  Picrino  happened  to  be  building  a  vault  in  a  house 
of  bis,  which  he  had  in  Uie  Via  delto  Studio ;  and  being  one 
day  in  a  ground-floor  room  above  the  vavHt  which  he  was 
making,  together  with  much  company  around  him,  he  fell  to 
talking  about  lus  old  master,  my  father.    While  repeating  the 
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words  which  he  had  said  to  him  concerning  his  niln,  no  sooner 
bad  they  excapetl  hit  lipH  than  the  floor  where  he  u'lis  sl^md- 
ing  (eitlicr  because  the  vault  had  been  badly  built,  or  rather 
tlirough  the  sheer  miglitincis  of  God,  who  does  not  always  pay 
on  Saturday)  suddenly  gave  way.  Some  of  the  stones  and 
bricks  of  the  vault,  which  fell  with  him,  t>roke  both  his  legs. 
The  Iricnds  who  were  with  him,  remaining  on  the  border  of 
the  broken  vault,  took  no  harm,  but  were  astounded  and  full  ot 
wr>nder,  e)i)>ecia]ly  t>ecaii«c  of  tlie  propliecy  which  he  had  just 
contemptuously  repeated  to  tliem.  When  my  father  heard  of 
this,  be  took  his  sword,  and  went  to  see  tlie  miin.  There,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  who  was  called  Ntccolaio  da 
Vollcrra,  a  trumpeter  of  ttie  Signory,  he  said :  "O  Ficro,  my 
dear  pupil,  I  am  sorely  grieved  at  your  mischance ;  but  tf  you 
remember  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  1  warned  you  of  it ; 
and  as  much  as  1  then  said  will  come  to  happen  between  your 
children  and  mine."  Shortly  afterwards,  the  ungrateful  Picro 
died  of  th.it  illness.  He  left  a  wife  of  bod  character  and  unc 
son,  who  after  the  lapse  ol  some  years  came  to  me  to  beg  for 
alinii  in  Koine.  I  gave  him  something,  as  well  because  it  is  my 
nature  to  be  cliaritable.  as  also  because  I  recalled  with  tears  the 
liappy  state  wliich  Pieriuo  held  when  my  father  spake  those 
words  of  prophecy,  namely,  that  I*icrino's  children  should  hvc 
to  crave  succour  from  his  own  virtuous  sons.  Of  this  perhaps 
enough  is  now  said  ;  but  let  none  ever  laugh  at  tJic  progno»- 
ticatious  of  any  woitlty  man  whom  he  h.i^  wrongfully  insulted ; 
because  it  is  not  he  who  npeaks,  nay.  but  the  vcr>'  voice  of  God 
through  him. 


All  this  while  I  worked  as  a  goldsmith,  and  was  ahle  to 
usist  my  go<xl  father.  His  other  son,  my  brother  Cecchtno, 
had,  as  I  said  before,  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  L.itin 
letter*.  It  was  our  father's  wish  to  make  me,  (hv  elder,  a  great 
muiidao  and  comiyiser.  and  him,  the  younger,  a  great  and 
learned  jurist.  He  could  not,  however,  put  force  upon  the 
tacUnatJoDs  of  our  nature,  which  directed  me  to  the  arts  of 
design,  and  my  brother,  who  bad  a  tine  and  graceful  person, 
to  tlic  profession  of  arms.  Cccchino,  being  still  quite  a  lad, 
W33  returning  from  his  first  lesson  in  the  school  "f  the  slupcn- 
duuB  liiovaimino  dc'  Medici.     On  the  day  when  he  reached 
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borne,  I  liappciicd  to  be  absent ;  and  be,  being  in  wont  of 
proper  dotbcs,  sought  out  our  sisters,  who,  unknuwn  to  my 
father,  gave  him  a  cloeJc  and  dotiUct  of  mine,  both  new  3i>d  of 
good  qiixlity.  1  ought  to  say  thai,  beside  the  aid  1  gave  my 
faUier  and  my  excellent  and  honest  sisters,  I  had  bought  those 
handsome  clothes  out  ot  my  ovm  savings.  When  I  found  1 
had  been  cheated,  and  my  clothes  taken  from  me,  and  my 
brother  from  whom  I  should  liave  recovered  them  was  gone, 
I  asked  my  fattier  why  he  suffered  so  great  a  wrong  to  be  dooe 
me,  seeing  t]iat  I  was  always  ready  to  assist  him.  He  replied 
that  I  was  his  good  son,  but  that  the  other,  whom  he  thought 
to  have  lost,  had  been  found  again ;  also  that  it  was  a  duty, 
nay.  a  precept  from  God  Himself,  that  he  who  hath  should  give 
to  hiai  who  hath  not ;  and  that  for  his  sake  I  ou^ht  lu  bear  this 
iDJustice,  for  God  would  increase  me  in  all  goiid  things.  I, 
like  a  youth  witliout  experience,  retorted  on  my  |Wor  afllicted 
parent ;  and  taking  tlie  miseraMe  remnants  of  my  clothes  aiwl 
money,  went  toward  a  gate  of  the  city.  As  1  did  not  know 
which  gate  would  start  mc  on  the  road  to  Rome,  I  arrived  at 
Lucca,  and  from  Lucca  reached  Pisa. 

When  I  came  to  Pisa  ( I  was  about  sbctecn  j-cars  of  age  at  the 
time],  1  stopped  nc^r  the  middle  bridge,  by  what  is  c-illed  the 
Fish-stone,  at  the  shop  of  a  goldsmith,  and  l>egan  atlentivdy 
to  watcli  what  the  master  was  about.'  He  asked  me  who  I 
was,  and  what  was  my  profession.  I  told  him  that  I  worked 
a  little  in  the  same  trade  as  his  own.  This  worthy  man  bade 
me  come  into  his  shop,  and  at  once  gave  me  work  to  do,  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "Your  good  appearance  makes  mc  bcUcve 
you  arc  a  decent  honest  youth,"  Then  he  told  mc  out  gold, 
ulvcr,  and  gems ;  and  when  the  first  day's  work  was  Hnislied, 
he  took  me  in  the  evening  to  his  house,  where  he  dwelt  re- 
spectably with  his  handsome  wife  and  children.  I'hinknng  of 
the  grief  which  my  good  father  might  tie  feeling  for  mc,  I 
wrote  him  that  I  was  sojourning  with  a  vcr^-  excellent  and 
honest  man,  called  Maestro  Ulivieri  della  Chiostra,  and  was 
working  with  him  at  many  things  of  I>cauty  and  importance. 
I  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  tliat  I  was  bent  on  learning, 
and  hoped  by  my  acquirements  to  bring  him  back  both  profit 
and  honour  before  long.  My  good  father  answered  the  letter 
at  once  in  words  like  these  :  "  My  son,  the  love  I  bear  you  is 

'  Thr  Fiih-ttoor,  at  Pirtra  ilcl  Pncr,  w*i  the  marLrl  on  iho  quay  uticr* 
ihf  fich  broughl  frooi  ibe  •«  vji  the  Atno  lo  TL-a  uKd  to  he  told. 
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•0  great,  that  if  it  were  itot  (or  ttie  honour  of  our  family,  which 
above  all  tliincs  1  retturd,  I  should  immediately  have  set  oil 
for  yt>u  ;  for  indeed  it  seems  like  being  without  the  light  of  my 
eyes,  wlien  1  do  not  see  you  daily,  as  1  used  to  do.  I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  complete  the  training  of  my  household 
up  to  virtuous  honesty ;   do  you  make  it  yours  to  acquire 

^^^cclleoce  in  your  art ;  and  1  only  wish  you  to  remember 

^Hbesc  four  simple  words,  obey  them,  and  nc%'er  let  them  escape 

^^wir  memory : 

[ In  whatever  home  you  be, 

^^K  Steal  not,  and  live  honestly' 


XI 


This  letter  fell  into  ttic  hands  of  my  roaster  Ulivieri,  and  he 
read  it  utilcnown  to  me.  Afterwards  he  avowed  that  he  had 
rcsul  it,  and  added  :  "  So  then,  my  Bcnvenuto,  your  good  looks 
did  not  deceive  mc,  as  a  letter  from  your  father  which  has 
ooroc  into  my  hands  gives  mc  .assurance,  which  proves  him  to 
be  a  man  ol  noUibIc  honesty  and  worth.  Consider  yourself 
tbcQ  to  be  at  home  here,  and  as  though  in  your  own  fathcr'B 
bouse." 

While  1  stayed  at  PiKa,  t  went  to  see  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
there  I  found  many  lieautifiil  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  is  to 
tay,  marble  sarcophagi.  In  other  parts  of  Pisa  also  1  saw 
many  antique  objects,  which  1  diligently  studied  whenever  1 
bad  days  or  hours  free  from  the  labour  of  tlic  workshop.  My 
toaster,  who  toolc  pleasure  in  coming  to  visit  mc  in  tlie  little 
room  which  be  had  allotted  mc,  observing  that  I  spent  all 
ty  time  in  studious  occupations,  began  to  love  me  like  a  father, 
made  great  progress  in  the  one  year  that  1  stayed  ttiere, 
completed  several  line  and  valuable  things  in  goltl  and 
ilvcr,  which  iuapiiixl  mc  with  a  resolute  ambition  to  advance 
my  art. 

Uy  father,  in  the  meanwhile,  kept  writing  piteous  entreaties 
tat  I  should  return  lo  him ;  .and  in  e^vr}-  letter  bade  mc  not 
lose  the  music  he  had  taught  mc  with  nich  trouble.  On 
this,  I  suddenly  gave  up  all  wiali  to  go  back  to  him  ;  so  much 
did  t  lute  that  accursed  music  ;  .and  1  felt  as  tliough  nf  a  IniUi 
1  Were  m  paradise  the  whole  year  1  stayed  at  Ptsa,  wlierc  I 
ever  played  the  tkite. 
At  the  end  of  live  yeai-  my  nuulei-  Ulivieri  had  occasion  to 
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go  to  Florence,  in  onlcr  to  sell  ccrt:iin  gold  and  silver  s\vcep- 
i»{{s  whicli  he  bad  ;  >  and  iniumudi  as  tlie  b;id  .lir  of  Hsa  had 
given  mc  a  touch  of  (ever,  I  went  willi  the  (ever  hanging  still 
abotit  me,  in  laf  master's  company,  back  to  Florence.  There 
myfallicr  received  him  most affectionately,and  lovingly  prayed 
him,  unknown  by  mc,  not  to  insist  on  taldng  mc  again  to  Hsa. 
I  was  ill  about  two  months,  during  which  time  my  father  liad 
me  most  kindly  ttcate<l  and  cured,  always  repeating  (hat  it 
seemed  to  him  a  Ihou^md  years  till  I  got  well  again,  in  order 
ttiat  tie  might  hear  me  piny  a  little.  But  when  he  talked  to 
me  of  music,  with  his  fmsen  on  my  pul^,  seeing  he  bad  some 
acquaintance  witli  mciticine  and  Latin  learning,  he  felt  it 
change  no  mitcli  if  he  approached  tliat  topic,  that  he  was  often 
dismayed  and  left  my  side  in  tears.  Wlien  I  perceived  how 
greatly  he  was  disappointed,  I  trade  one  of  my  sisters  bring 
mc  a  flute ;  for  though  the  fever  never  left  me,  that  instrument 
is  so  easy  that  it  did  not  hurt  me  to  play  upon  it ;  and  I  used 
it  witli  such  dcxtcnty  of  hand  and  tongue  that  my  father, 
coming  suddenly  upon  ine,  blessed  me  ft  tliousaud  times, 
exclaiming  that  while  1  wus  away  from  him  I  had  made  great 
progress,  as  he  tliouglit ;  and  he  begged  me  to  go  forwards, 
ukI  not  to  Bacrifioe  so  fine  an  accomplishment 
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When  1  had  recovered  my  hcattli,  I  returned  to  my  old  friend 
Marcone,  the  worthy  goldsmith,  who  put  mc  in  the  way  of 
earning  monc>*,  with  which  I  helped  my  father  and  our  house- 
hold. About  that  time  there  came  to  Florence  a  sculptor 
named  Picro  Torrigiiiui ;'  he  arrived  from  Engl.ind,  where  he 
had  resided  many  years;  iiiid  being  intimate  with  my  master, 
he  daily  vi«itv<l  liis  bouse ;  and  when  he  saw  my  drawings  and 
the  tliintjs  which  I  was  making,  he  said :  "  I  have  come  to 
Florence  to  enlist  as  many  >-oung  men  as  1  can  ;  for  I  have 

■  1  likTC  tmulated  i/aci/ur^  In  nrrr/t«fi.  It  mMni  all  rriiue  of  iW 
predous  fDcUli  IcA  in  ihc  euliltntiih  *  tnji. 

*  TontBUnl  wotlMd  in  iwi  Tor  Iloiry  Vltl.,  and  hii  moitiuiucnl  lo  Ilcon 
VII.  Mill  tx.Ua  In  ihe  L«<]y  Chapel  of  WBiiBinitn  Abbey  From  Engbnd 
Im  wctil  (o  S|ttln,  whcM  he  modelled  a  tuiue  of  tbe  Viipn  foe  a  pent  DoUe- 
mtn.  Not  Kcriving  the  pay  he  eipccleJ,  he  taoke  hli  «o«k  to  dIcgm  t  toi 
whidi  Kl  of  woilrfic  the  Innuiillion  mil  htm  lo  prfaMi.  whne^  fUtved 
UmttUlodMih  in  iju.    .SucBit  leul  (t  ihc  IcgenJ  of  bis  end. 
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undertaken  to  execute  a  great  work  for  my  Idng,  and  want  some 
of  my  own  Florentines  to  help  me.  Now  your  method  of  woik* 
lag  and  your  designs  arc  worthy  rather  of  a  sculptor  than  a 
goldsmitl) ;  and  since  I  Iiavc  to  turn  out  a  great  piece  of  bronze, 
I  will  at  the  same  time  tnrn  yoti  into  a  rich  and  able  artist" 
This  man  had  a  Hplendid  perKOn  and  a  most  arrogant  spirit, 
with  the  air  of  a  great  soldier  more  than  of  n  sailptor,  especially 
in  regard  to  bis  vehement  gestures  and  his  resonant  voice,  to- 
getlier  with  a  habit  he  had  of  knitting  liis  brows,  enough  to 
(rigliten  any  man  of  courage.  He  kept  talking  cver>'  day  about 
his  gallant  feats  among  those  beasts  of  Englishmen. 

In  course  of  conversation  he  happened  to  mention  Michel 
Agoolo  Buonarroti,  led  thereto  by  a  drawing  1  had  made  from 
a  cartoon  of  that  divincst  ii^iinter.*  This  cartoon  was  the  tirst 
masterpiece  which  Mictiet  A^jnolo  exhibited,  in  proof  of  his 
stopendous  talents.  He  produced  it  in  competition  with 
another  painter,  Lionardo  da  \'inci,  who  also  made  a  carlooa ; 
and  both  were  intended  for  the  cmmdl-hail  in  the  palace  of  the 
Signory.  They  represented  ttie  taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Floren- 
tines :  and  our  admirable  Lionardo  bad  cliosen  to  depict  a 
battle  of  horses,  with  the  capture  of  some  standards,  in  as 
divine  a  style  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  Michel  Agnolo 
in  his  cartoon  portrayed  a  number  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  tlie 
se^uon  being  summer,  had  gone  to  bathe  in  Amo.  He  drew 
thcoi  at  the  very  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  men 
all  naked  run  to  anns  ;  so  ^lendid  in  their  action  that  nothing 
Mtrvives  of  ancient  or  of  modem  art  which  touches  the  same 
Inlty  point  of  excellence  :  and  as  I  have  already  said,  the  design 
of  the  great  Lionardo  w.ix  itself  most  admiiably  beautiful. 
These  two  c:irto<ms  stood,  one  In  the  palace  of  the  Medid,  the 
other  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Pope.  So  long  as  they  remained 
intact,  they  were  the  school  of  the  world.  Though  the  divine 
Michel  Agnolo  in  later  life  finished  that  great  chapel  of  I^ipc 
Julius,'  he  never  rose  half-way  to  the  s;imc  pitch  of  power ;  his 
genius  never  a/terwards  attainetl  to  the  force  of  those  first 
studies. 

'  Ttw  cailooM  to  wfakh  CtHlsi  here  tllDdei  were  tnade  b]r  Hkh«l  Angela 
■nd  I  junwdo  tnt  Ibc  drcntalion  n(  the  .Sah  del  Gt>n  Canaffio  m  ibe  I^mod 
VectMost  l^lneKe.  Onlgr  Ihc  shoilnwt  of  ihem  ronun  lo  thit  dav)  ft  ohI 
of  Michel  Aoccla'i,cBGn>vcdbv!>chiarontiri,Mdatr*iucri[>t  bf  Rnbeasmni 
I  Jeoanlii'i.  callnl  ihe  Bailie  oT  th*  Sla&dard. 

*  Tlia  SUiae  Cbapti  in  Ihe  Valicin. 
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Now  let  us  return  to  Hero  Torrigiani,  n-ho,  with  my  draw- 
Ins  'n  his  band,  spoke  as  follows :  "  This  Buonarroti  and  I  used, 
when  wc  were  bo>-s,  to  go  into  the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  to 
Icam  drawing  from  the  chapel  of  Masaccio.'  It  was  Buon- 
arroti's habit  to  banter  all  who  were  drawing  there  ;  and  one 
day,  among  others,  when  he  was  annoying  me,  t  got  more 
angry  than  usual,  and  clenching  my  f»t,  gave  him  such  a  blow 
on  the  nose,  that  I  felt  bone  and  cartilage  go  down  like  biscuit 
beneath  my  knuckles;  and  this  mark  of  mine  he  will  carry 
witli  liim  to  tlic  grave."*  These  words  begat  in  mc  such 
hatted  of  the  man,  since  I  was  always  gaiing  at  the  masler- 
liiecca  of  the  divine  Michel  Agnolo,  that  although  [  (tit  a  ^ 
wish  to  go  with  him  to  England,  1  now  could  never  bear  the^| 
sight  of  him.  " 

All  the  while  I  was  at  Ftorenoe,  I  studied  the  noble  manner 
of  Michel  Agnolo,  and  from  this  I  have  never  deviated. 
About  that  time  I  cotitiacted  a  close  and  familiar  fricndsliip 
with  an  amiable  bd  of  my  own  ajje,  who  was  also  in  tlie  gold- 
smith's trade.  He  was  called  Francesco,  son  of  Filippo.  and 
gRindson  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippl,  tliat  most  excellent  painter.* 
Through  intercourse  together,  such  love  grew  up  between  us 
llwt.  day  or  night,  wc  never  stayed  apart.  The  house  where 
he  lived  was  still  full  of  the  fine  studies  which  his  father  had 
made,  bound  up  in  several  books  of  drawings  by  his  hand,  and 
tikcn  from  the  best  antiquities  of  Rome.  The  sight  of  these 
things  tilled  me  with  pas.^onate  enthusiasm  ;  and  for  two 
years  or  thereabouts  we  lived  in  intimacy.     At  that  time  Ijfl 

I 

*  llie  Chupd  of  the  Canninc,  poinlcd  tn  frctco  by  HrwccIo  and  tome 
Ciih«>  ut!u,  pouibly  filiopino  Llppl.  U  tiilt  the  idmi  liikporuuit  monuiuent  of 
t'lomnUoc  ul  laivivini;  liom  the  ixrlud  pircodini!  K«|ihML 

*  The  ptcJilo  (KxiikTit  of  Michel  An^eto  Buorunoti  eonfitni  thit  Morf. 
TticT  thov  the  bMgt  <tt  hia  imm  bml  in  an  aiigli,  ai  though  il  had  been 
lirolMB. 

'  Fra  Filippo  Uppi  waa  a  Camirliit  monki  uhotp  ftcKoei  al  Pnio  and 
Spoleto  and  oil-pamtinp  in  Floicacc  nnJ  citcwhcre  ut  imcog  ihc  laaa 
(cnial  work*  of  the  prc-Raphaelilc  Kenaimnce.  Vauri  muinta  hi*  lovc- 
advcntnrei  nilh  l.nacua  Huti,  and  Robert  Browning  hat  drawn  a  d«i«r 
pMlnil  of  him  In  hli  "  Men  uid  Women."  llli  uia,  Filippo  td  KiUppitn. 
wM  also  an  allc  jiaifilei.  ionic  of  wbcMo  betl  wcxk  *urvtvet  in  ihr  Stroui , 
Oupel  of  S.  Muit  Noretb  ai  FleataieB,  and  in  ihe  Chwtb  o^  !>■  Xtuii^  Su^'ta  ] 
Hinciva  at  Konic. 
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faBtuoaed  a  stiver  bas-relief  of  tfae  size  of  a  little  child's  hand. 
It  was  intended  for  the  clasp  to  a  man's  l>clt ;  for  they  were 
tl>cn  wont  as  Lirgc  .is  (hat.  I  carved  on  it  a  knot  of  leaves  in 
the  antique  xtylc,  vnlh  figure^  of  children  and  other  masla  of 
itreat  bc;iuty.  Tliis  piece  I  made  in  the  workshop  of  one 
Francesco  S^ilitiibene ;  and  mi  its  beins  exhibited  to  the  trade, 
the  goldsmiths  piaiscd  me  as  the  best  yviiuig  craflstnaa  of 
their  art. 

There  was  one  Giovan  Battista,  sumamed  II  Tasso,  a  wood> 
career,  precisely  of  my  own  age,  who  one  day  said  to  me  that 
if  I  was  withng  to  go  to  RontL-,  he  should  be  gbd  to  )oin  mc.' 
Now  we  had  this  conversation  together  immediately  after 
dinner ;  and  I  bdng  angry  with  my  father  for  the  same  old 
reason  of  tlie  music,  said  to  Tasso :  "  Yoo  are  it  fellow  of 
words,  not  deeds."  He  answered :  "I  too  lave  come  to 
anger  witli  my  mother ;  antl  if  I  had  cash  enouRh  to  lake  me 
to  Rome,  I  would  not  turn  baclc  to  lock  tlie  door  of  that 
wretched  litUc  workshop  1  call  mine,"  To  tlicse  words  I 
replied  that  if  that  was  all  that  kept  him  in  I-lorcnce  1  had 
money  enough  in  my  pockets  to  bring  us  both  to  Rome. 
Tolkinj;  thus  and  walking  onwards,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
nate  &UI  Piero  GattoUni  without  noticing  that  we  had  got 
there ;  whereupon  1  said :  "  Friend  Tasso.  tliis  is  God's  doing 
that  we  have  reached  this  gate  without  either  you  or  me 
noticing  that  wc  were  there  ;  and  now  diat  I  am  here,  it 
seems  to  mc  that  I  have  iinislicd  half  the  journey."  And  so, 
being  of  one  accord,  wc  pursued  our  way  tc^ether,  saying, 
"  Oh,  what  will  our  old  folks  say  this  evening  ?  "  We  then 
made  an  agreement  not  to  think  more  about  them  till  we 
reached  Rome.  So  we  tied  our  aprons  behind  our  backs,  and 
tntdged  almost  in  silence  to  Siena.  When  wc  arrived  at 
Skna,  Tasso  nid  (for  he  had  hurt  bis  feet)  that  he  would  not 
go  farther,  and  asked  me  to  lend  him  money  to  gel  back.  1 
made  answer :  "  I  should  not  have  enough  left  to  go  forward ; 
you  ought  indeed  to  have  thought  of  this  on  leaving  Florence ; 
and  if  it  is  becattsc  of  your  feet  tliat  you  shirk  the  journey, 
we  will  find  a  return  horse  for  Rome,  which  vrill  deprive  you 
of  the  excuse."     Accordingly  I  hired  a  horse ;  and  seeing 


'  TuM  wu  ut  able  uilM,  Btatloocd  both  by  Vourl  ind  PlelM  AietliHi. 
lI>-(ioodUfbknilMfivnut«f  IMuCoaliBade'  Medici,  wfao  look  bboplaloa 
aa  ife«  aMcfc  oToiIim  wsftiMCs, 
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that  he  did  not  answer,  I  took  my  way  toward  the  t^ate  o4 
Rome.  When  he  knew  tliat  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  go, 
muttering  between  hb  teeth,  and  limping  as  well  as  be  could, 
he  came  on  behind  mc  very  slowly  and  at  a  great  di§t»ncc. 
On  reaching  the  gate,  I  felt  pity  for  my  comrade,  and  wailed 
(or  him,  and  took  him  on  the  cntpper,  saying :  "  Wlial  would 
our  friends  si>cnk  of  us  to-morrow,  if,  having  left  for  Rome,  we 
had  not  pluck  to  get  beyond  Siena  ? "  Then  the  good  Tasso 
said  I  spoke  the  tniUi ;  and  a»  he  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  he 
began  to  laugh  and  sing  ;  and  in  this  way,  alwaj's  singing  and 
laughing,  wc  travelled  the  whole  way  to  Rome.  I  had  just 
nineteen  yeare  then,  and  so  had  tlic  century. 

When  we  reached  Rome,  1  put  myself  under  a  master 
who  was  known  as  11  Fircnzuola.  His  name  was  Giovanni, 
and  he  came  from  Fircnzuola  in  Lonibardy,  a  most  able 
craftsman  in  large  vases  and  big  pinle  of  that  kind.  I  showed 
him  part  of  the  model  (or  tlic  cL'Uip  which  I  had  made 
in  Florence  at  Salimbcnc's.  It  pleased  him  exceedingly; 
and  turning  to  one  of  bis  ioumcymcn,  a  Florentioe  called 
Giannotto  Giannotti.  who  bad  been  several  years  with  him, 
be  spoke  as  follows  :  "  This  fellow  is  one  of  the  Florentines 
who  know  something,  and  you  are  one  oi  those  who  know 
nothing."  Tlien  1  recognised  the  man,  and  turned  to  speak 
witli  him  ;  for  before  he  went  to  Rome,  we  often  went  to  draw 
together,  and  had  been  very  intimate  coninide*.  He  was  »a 
put  out  by  Uic  Words  hi»  ma.-itcr  Hung  .-it  him,  tliat  he  said  he 
did  not  recognise  me  or  know  who  1  \v;is  ;  whereupon  I  Rot 
AngT)',  and  cried  out :  "  O  Giannotto,  you  who  were  once  my 
friend — for  have  we  not  been  together  in  such  and  such 
places,  and  dniwn,  and  ate,  and  drunk,  and  Klept  In  company 
at  your  house  in  the  country  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  bear 
witness  on  my  behalf  to  this  worthy  man,  your  master,  becauw 
I  hope  my  hands  are  such  that  without  aid  from  you  they 
will  declare  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am." 


I 
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XIV 

When  I  had  thus  spoken.  Fircnzuola,  who  was  a  man  of 
spirit  and  brave,  turned    lo   Giannotto,  and   said  to  M 
"  You  vile  rascal,  aren't  you  ashamed  to  treat  a  man  who  has 
been  so  intimate  a  comrade  with  you  in  this  way  ? "    And  with 
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the  same  movement  o(  quick  fcoliiiR,  lie  fac«d  round  and  said 
to  mc :  "  Welcome  to  my  workshop ;  :uk1  do  as  you  luivc 
piomiscd  ;  let  your  hanth  dccLve  what  man  you  arc," 

He  Kave  mc  a  vcrj'  tine  piece  of  silver  pUtc  to  work  on 
for  a  cardinal.  It  was  a  little  oblong  box,  copied  from  the 
porphyry  sarcophai^is  before  the  door  of  the  Rotonda.  Beside 
what  I  copied.  I  enriched  it  with  so  many  defiant  masks  of  my 
invention,  that  my  master  went  about  showing  it  throueli 
the  art,  and  iKKixtiii^  that  so  good  u  piece  of  wurk  had  bout 
turned  out  from  liia  shop.'  It  was  about  half  a  cubit  in  size, 
and  was  so  constructed  as  to  serve  for  a  salt-cellar  at  table. 
This  was  the  first  earning  that  I  touched  at  Komc,  and  part  of 
lit  I  sent  to  assist  my  good  father  ;  the  rest  I  kept  for  my  own 
use,  living  upon  it  while  I  went  alx>ut  studying  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  until  my  money  failed,  and  I  had  to  return  to  the 
shop  for  work.  Batlista  del  T:is£o,  my  comrade,  did  not  slay 
lonj;  in  Rome,  but  went  l«ick  tn  Flurcuce. 

After  undertaking  some  iiew  commissions,  1  took  it  into  my 
'head,  as  soon  as  1  had  finished  them,  to  change  my  master ; 
I  had  indeed  been  worried  into  doing  so  byacertain  Milanese, 
called  Pogolo  Arsago.*  My  first  master,  Fircnzuola,  had  agreat 
quarrel  about  this  with  Arsago,  and  abused  him  in  my  presence ; 
whereupon  1  took  up  speech  in  defence  of  my  new  master. 
I  said  tltat  I  was  t>om  free,  and  free  1  meant  to  live,  and  that 
Jicre  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  far  less  of  mc,  since 
ic  few  crowns  of  wages  were  still  due  to  mc ;  also  tliat 
dime  to  fto,  like  a  free  journeyman,  where  it  pleased  me, 
nowing  1  did  wrong  to  no  man.  My  new  master  tlien  put  in 
ith  his  excuses,  saying  that  he  bad  not  asked  me  to  come, 
lliat  I  should  gratify  him  by  returning  with  Fircnzuola. 
To  ttus  I  replied  that  I  was  not  nwarc  of  wronging  the  latter 
I  any  way,  and  as  I  had  completed  his  commissioos,  I  chose 
»  be  my  own  master  and  not  the  man  of  others,  and  tliat  he 
rho  wanted  me  must  beg  me  of  myself.  Pirenzuola  cried  : 
I  don't  intend  lo  beg  ymi  of  yourself  ;  I  have  done  with  you  i 
don't  s.how  yourself  :igain  upon  my  premises."    I  reminded  him 


*  CelUni'f  bm  of  llw  irord  aite  br  th«  it/f  or  troA  ol  eoldtiiiilht  onc- 
PapcmU  tu  "  ihc  ui "  u  Diod  by  Eogli>li  wtiten  oaitjr  in  tbb  oeiuufT.    bM 

■  TIm  lUlUn  ii  itMiUaif,  shich  night  be  abo  tnniUled  inmMW  or  A*- 
iHf»trd.  B«l  Vaichl.  the  conionporaij  <A  Celling  ghm  thb  <mb  Uw  (OK*  el 
lilt  [MBMUH  ind  be(in|[  oii  until  M(nelKKl]r  b  driven  (O  lio  towwbtng. 
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of  tlic  money  he  owed  me.  He  bughed  nie  in  the  face  ;  on 
which  I  said  that  U  I  knew  how  to  use  my  tools  in  handicraft 
aswcllasbcbad  seen,  I  could  be  quite  as  clever  with  my  sword 
in  cUiinung  the  fust  payment  of  my  labour.  While  wc  were 
exchanging  these  words,  an  old  man  happened  to  come  up, 
called  Maestro  Antonio,  of  San  Marino.  He  was  the  chief 
among  the  Roman  j{oldsiniths,  :md  had  t)een  Fircnxuola's 
master.  Hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  which  I  took  good  care 
tliat  he  should  undei'stand,  he  iirunedtately  espoused  my  cause, 
and  bade  Fircnzuola  pay  mc.  The  dispute  waxed  warm, 
because  I-'irenztiola  was  an  admirable  swordsman,  far  better 
than  lie  was  a  goldsmith.  Yef  reason  made  itself  heard ;  and 
1  backed  my  cause  with  the  same  spirit,  tdl  I  got  myself  paid. 
In  conrsc  of  time  Fireniuob  and  1  became  friends,  and  at 
his  request  1  stood  godfather  to  one  of  his  children. 


I 
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I  went  on  wortdng  with  Fagoto  Arsago,  and  canied  a 
deal  of  money,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  alw-iys  sent  to 
good  father.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  upon  my  father's  cn> 
treaty,  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  put  mjrsclf  once  more 
under  Francesco  Salimbene,  with  whom  I  earned  a  great 
deal,  and  took  continual  pains  to  imprcA-e  in  my  art.  I  re- 
twwed  my  intimacy  wiDi  Francesco  di  Filippo:  and  though  I 
was  loo  much  given  to  pleasure,  owing  to  ttiat  accursed  mitsjc, 
I  never  neglected  to  devote  some  hours  of  tlic  day  or  night  to 
study.  At  that  time  I  fashioned  a  silver  heart 's-kcy  (cAitii<ii- 
gi$on\  as  it  was  then  called.  I'his  was  a  girdle  three  inches 
broad,  which  used  to  be  made  for  brides,  and  was  executed  in 
half  relief  with  some  small  figures  in  the  round.  It  was  a 
commission  from  a  man  calle<l  RalTaelto  Lapaccini.  I  was 
ver>'  badly  paid  ;  Init  the  honour  which  it  brought  me  was 
worth  far  more  than  the  gain  1  might  have  justly  made  by  it. 
Having  at  this  time  worked  with  many  different  persons  in 
Florence,  I  had  come  to  know  some  worthy  men  among  tlie 
goldsmitlis,  as,  for  instance,  Marconc,  my  (iist  master  ;  but  1 
tdso  met  with  others  reputed  honest,  who  did  all  they  could  (o 
ruin  mc,  and  robbed  mc  grossly.  When  I  perceived  this,  1 
left  their  company,  and  held  them  for  IhicvcNand  bl.ickgtiards. 
One  of  tlic  goldsmittts,  caJled  CiovaubattisU  Sogliaiu,  kindl 
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ine  with  ]>»rt  of  liis  Khop,  which  stood  »t  tlie 

trf  the  New  Miirkct  near  tlie  IaikU's  biinlt.     Tlicre  I 

iinidied  scvcr.il  pretty  piece!),  and  made  good  gains,  and  was 

\aHc  to  give  my  family  much  help.     This  roused  tlie  jealousy 

5f  Uic  bad  aicn  among  my  former  masters,  who  were  called 

rSalviictofc  and  Michcic  Guasconti.     In  the  guild  of  the  gold- 

[smiUts  Ihcy  had  three  big  sliops,  and  drove  a  thriving  trade.   On 

ecoming  aware  of  their  evil  wilt  against  me,  1  complained  to 

^cerUin  wortiiy  fellows,  and  remarked  that  Uicy  ought  to  haw 

been  satisfied  with  the  ihieverieit  they  practised  on  me  under 

I  the  doak  of  hyjwcritical  kindness.    This  coming  to  Uieir  ears, 

I  they  threatened  to  make  me  sorely  repent  of  such  words ;  but 

I,  who  knew  not  wtiat  the  colour  of  fear  was,  paid  thcin  Ultle 

,  or  no  heed. 


XVI 

It  chanced  one  day  that  I  was  leaning  a^nsl  a  diop  of  one 
3f  Utese  men,  who  called  out  to  me,  and  began  partly  re- 
proaching, partly  bullying.     I  answered  tliathad  they  done 
their  duty  by  mc,  1  should  hare  spoken  of  them  what  one 
•peaks  of  good  and  worthy  men ;  but  as  they  bad  done  the 
icontrary,  they  ought  to  complain  of  themselves  and  not  of  mc. 
lAVhile  I  w;is  st^intling  there  »nd  talking,  one  of  them,  named 
JGhcr-irdo  Guasconti,  their  cousin,  having  perhaps  l>een  put  up 
Mo  it  by  tliem,  lay  in  wait  till  a  be;ist  of  burden  went  t^.'     It 
Iwas  a  load  of  brick:*.    Wlicn  the  load  reached  me.  Ghcraido 
bed  it  so  violently  on  my  tx>dy  that  I  was  very  much  hurt. 
[Tuniing  suddenly  round  and  seeing  him  laughing,  I  slrucb  him 
'^iHicli  a  blow  on  the  temple  that  he  fell  down,  stunned,  like  one 
dead.    Then  I  faced  rotmd  to  bis  cousins,  and  said  :  "Thai's 
^tlie  way  to  treat  cownrdly  thieves  of  your  sort ; "  and  when 
liey  wanted  b>  make  a  move  upon  me.  trusting  to   their 
lumbers,  I.  whose  blood  was  now  well  up,  laid  hands  lo  ;< 
little  knife  1  had.  and  cried :  "  If  one  of  you  comes  out  of  the 
!)op,  let  the  otlicr  run  for  the  confessor,  because  the  doctor 
Ivrill  have  nothing  to  do  here."    These  words  so  frightened 
Ithem  that  not  one  stirred  to  help  their  cousin.     As  soon  as  I 
'  bAd  gone,  the  fathers  and  sons  ran  to  the  Eight,  and  declared 

*  Tht  IUUm  I*  trffftli  (kt  faaaui  taut  itrnt.  Tbe  Ttib  mfpmlart  hu 
lia  dovMc  BitiSillttK  of  l]r(n|;  Id  wail  ukI  ■mneinc  Mmeihiac  on  putpoM. 
Callla:!'*  w«r4t  mar  *iim»,  latatd  a  bmil  tf  kurJtn  ttf*afy. 
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tiiaX  I  lind  assaulted  tlietn  in  their  sliops  with  sword  in  hand,  a 
UiinK  which  had  never  yet  twen  seen  in  Florence.  Tlie 
magistrates  had  me  stinimoned.  I  appeared  Ixrfore  them : 
and  they  began  to  upbraid  and  cry  out  upon  me — jiartly,  1 
think,  bcca)i3c  they  saw  me  in  my  cloak,  while  the  othcr^i  were 
drcsEcd  like  citi;-cns  in  mantle  and  hood  ;  *  but  also  because 
my  adversaries  had  been  to  the  houses  of  those  magistrates, 
and  had  talked  with  all  o{  them  in  private,  while  I,  inex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  had  not  spoken  to  any  of  them, 
tmstin^  in  the-  goodness  of  my  cause.  I  said  that,  having  re* 
ceived  such  outnigc  and  instilt  from  Ghcrardo.  and  in  my  fury 
havitifi  only  nivtn  hiin  a  bfix  on  the  ear,  I  did  not  think  I  de- 
served sucti  a  velicmeiit  reprimand.  I  had  hardly  time  to 
finish  the  word  box,  before  Prinzivalle  delta  Stufa,*  who  was 
one  of  tile  Eight,  interrupted  me  by  saying :  "  You  gave  bim  a 
blow,  and  not  a  box,  on  the  car."  The  bell  was  rung  and  we 
were  all  ordered  ovil,  when  Prinzivallc  spoke  thus  in  my  de- 
fence to  his  broUicr  judges  :  "  Mark,  sirs,  Die  ^mplicity  of  tliis 
poor  young  man,  who  has  accu'icd  himKcK  of  havinij  given  a 
box  on  tlie  ear,  under  the  impression  that  tliic  is  of  te»s  impoft- 
anoo  than  a  blow ;  whereas  a  box  on  the  ear  in  the  New 
Market  carries  a  fine  of  twenty-five  crowns,  while  a  blow  costs 
little  or  nothing.  He  is  a  young  man  of  admirable  talents,  and 
supports  his  poor  family  by  hi!>  labour  in  great  abundance  ;  I 
would  to  God  that  otir  city  had  plenty  of  this  sort,  instead 
tic  present  dearth  of  them." 


XVM 


Among  the  m.-igistiates  were  some  Radical  fcHows  with 
tumod-up  hoods,  who  had  been  inllucnccd  by  the  entreaties 
uid  the  calumnies  of  my  opponents,  because  they  all  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Fra  Cirolamo ;  and  tliette  men  would  have  had 
me  sent  to  prison  and  punished  without  ton  close  a  reckoning.* 

'  Viichi  Myt  IhAI  a  nian  who  weni  >boul  wIlli  onhr  tut  eledk  or  cape  \tf 
■Uttitne,  ir  he  were  w/X  ft  (oldirt,  wu  rtjiuied  aa  lll-livci.  The  FlorcoUoe 
diuen*  >l  Ihis  lima  itiU  wore  Iheir  aedcot  civil  drtw  of  the  lone  gown  and 
hood  oikd  tutfff. 

'  Thif  fntn  wsi  od  >r<l«nt  fapportcr  oFthe  Mnllci,  and  In  IJIO  <iii;anl*td 
a  coiupinic]'  in  ihdr  favour  «tainM  the  Gonfalomn  Soderini, 

*  Cetlini  callt  Ibcae  mtfittiatci  «n  tiumaii  tafpuattli,  a  lerm  corrapoodiog 
M  «Br  Roundheadi.  The  dcmocntjc  or  •nU'Medkean  pwly  ia  Flotcncc  at 
that  timt,  who  adhered  (o  tbc  rcpablican  principle*  tt  Fia  GitolMno  Sa' 
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Biit  tbe  good  PriozivaUc  put  a  slop  to  that.  So  they  sen- 
tenced me  to  pay  four  measures  of  Hour,  which  were  to  be 
given  as  alms  to  the  nunneiy  of  Um  Munite.'  I  was  atllcd  in 
again ;  and  he  ordered  me  not  to  speak  a  word  under  pain 
,of  their  displeasure,  and  to  perform  the  sentence  t>iey  had 
:is.ted.  Tlien,  after  giving  me  another  sharp  rebuke,  tliey 
nt  us  to  the  chancellor ;  I  muttering  all  the  while,  "  It  was  a 
p  and  not  a  blow,"  with  which  we  Icit  the  Eight  bursting 
with  Laughter.  The  chancellor  bound  us  over  upon  b.iil  on 
botli  sides ;  but  only  1  was  punished  by  having  to  pay  the  four 
mc.-isurcs  of  meaL  Albeit  just  then  1  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  massacred,  I  sent  for  one  of  my  cousins,  called  Maestro 
nnibale,  the  surgeon,  father  of  Mcsser  Librodoro  I^brodori, 
iring  tliat  he  should  go  hail  for  me."  He  refused  to  come. 
lich  made  nic  so  angr>',  tliat,  fuming  with  fuiy  and  swelling 
like  an  asp,  I  took  a  despeiatc  resolve.  At  this  point  one  may 
observe  how  the  stars  do  not  so  much  sway  as  force  oor 
cooducL  When  1  rcRcctcd  on  the  great  obligations  which 
this  AnnilMle  owed  my  family,  my  rage  grew  to  sucli  a  pitch 
that,  turning  wholly  to  evil,  and  being  also  by  nature  some- 
what choleric,  1  waited  till  the  magistrates  had  gone  to  dinner; 
and  when  I  unu  alone,  and  ohser%'ed  that  none  of  their  oflicers 
.-ere  watching  me,  in  the  fire  of  my  anger,  I  left  the  palace, 
n  to  my  shop,  seixed  a  dagger,  and  niKhcd  to  the  house  of 
tny  enemies,  who  were  at  home  and  slioj)  together.  I  found 
lem  at  table ;  and  Ghcrardo,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
juairel,  flung  himself  upon  me.  I  stabbed  him  in  the  breast, 
icrdng  doublet  and  jerkin  through  and  through  to  tlic  shirt, 
ilhnul  however  grazing  his  Hcsh  or  doing  him  the  least  harm 
11  the  woild.  When  1  felt  my  hand  go  in,  and  heard  the 
otlies  tear,  1  thought  that  I  had  killed  him  ;  and  seeing  him 
fall  terror-struck  to  earth,  I  cried :  "  Traitors,  this  day  is  the 
day  on  which  I  mean  to  murder  you  all."  Father,  mother, 
and  sisters,  thinking  tlie  last  day  had  come,  threw  themselves 
opon  their   knees,  screaming  out  for  mercy  with  all  their 

Mutt,  ditfiaifiiUMtl  themiclvc*  by  wriilni;  thr  l^nc  uib  of  tlitir  tioodi  Ivitlcd 
a|i  aM  lontcd  lomd  thtk  haadj.  CrlUni  thow»  hit  Mcdiccoa  ijmipilliin  \if 
mint  (111*  MMlCMpliMU*  Ufn.  and  by  lb«  boncmnble  mmikn  be  inalua  of 
miulvall«  delU  SuiIl 

■  A  ccevcni  ujclotdy  imainied  nwu, 

*  Tbc  woni  1  bave  imuUted  muutamd  abore  b  aittiiOa/iK  U  oeenta 
fca>|vral))p  in  lultan  of  Ibi*  period,  and  iadicaua  ibe  oUeuuir  of  wfoof  and 
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miglit ;  but  I  perceiving  that  tlicy  offered  no  rcdstaiicc,  :uid 
Ihnt  lie  was  stretched  for  dead  apoo  the  ground,  Uioiittlit  it 
too  base  a  thing  to  toaich  them.  I  tan  storming  down  the 
staJreaEc ;  and  when  1  reached  the  street,  I  found  all  tlic  rest 
of  the  liousehold,  inoreth:iii  twelve  iK-rsotis ;  one  of  tlicm  had 
seized  an  iron  xbovel.  another  a  thick  iron  pipe,  one  had  an 
anvil,  some  of  tliein  hammers,  and  Konic  ciidiiels.  When  I 
got  amoiiff  tliem,  raging  liiic  a  niad  bull,  I  flung  four  or  five  to 
the  earth,  and  fell  down  with  them  myself,  continually  aimini 
tny  dagger  now  at  one  and  now  at  another.  Those  whi 
remained  upright  plied  both  hands  with  all  their  force,  givi 
it  me  with  hammers,  cudgels,  and  anni ;  but  inasmuch 
God  docs  sometimes  mercifully  intcrv'cnc.  He  so  ordered  tliat 
neitlier  they  nor  !  did  any  tiarm  to  one  another.  I  only  lost 
my  cap,  on  which  my  adversaries  seized,  though  they  had  run 
away  from  it  before,  and  struck  at  it  with  all  their  weapons. 
Afterwards,  they  searched  among  their  de;td  and  wounded, 
and  saw  that  not  a  single  man  way  injured. 


to 
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1  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
stumbling  up  against  Fra  Alessto  Strozzi,  wltom  t>y  the  wa; 
I  did  not  know,  I  entreated  tliis  good  friar  for  the  love  of  G 
to  save  my  life,  since  I  liad  committed  a  great  fault.  He  told 
me  to  have  no  fear ;  for  had  I  done  cvcr>'  sin  in  the  world,  I 
was  yet  in  pericct  safety  in  his  little  cell. 

After  about  an  hour,  tlic  Eighl,  in  an  extraordinar)'  meeting, 
caused  one  of  the  most  dreadful  tuns  which  ever  were  heard 
of  (o  be  published  against  me,  announcing  he.'kvy  penalties 
against  who  should  harbour  me  or  know  where  I  wa-s,  without 
regard  to  )Mace  or  to  the  quality  of  my  protector.  My  poor 
afflicted  father  went  to  the  Eight,  threw  himself  upon  hia 
knees,  and  prayed  for  mercy  for  lii*  undirlunate  young  son. 
Thereupon  one  of  those  Radical  fellows,  shaking  the  crest  of 
his  twisted  hood,  stood  up  and  addressed  my  father  with 
these  insulting  words:*  "Get  up  from  there,  and  begone  at 

>  t/m  4i  fUtUi  arrtvdttti  utftnJ*  la  rrtittt  4tlU  arr^nmtats  <affmttif.  Sm 
kbOTc,  p.  M.  Tbc  dcmociati  ia  Cttllsl't  dajn  «r<T«  called  M  PIoimm  Am»- 
titltot  Armillati.  In  Ihe  dan  of  Sivonkrala  thii  dcVnamc  tod  bMH  ^*eii 
lo  the  titua-Mcdicnn  r"ir  tu  PallMchi. 
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once,  for  to>monrow  wc  shall  send  your  son  into  the  countiy 
with  the  lances,"  ■  My  poor  futher  had  still  tlic  spiiit  to 
answer ;  "  Wtuit  Uod  sti;JI  have  oidained,  that  will  yon  do. 
and  not »  jot  or  tittle  more."  Wliercto  the  same  man  replied 
that  for  certain  God  hiul  ordained  as  he  had  spoken.  My 
father  said  :  "The  thou((hl  consoles  oie  that  you  do  not  know 
for  certain  ; "  and  t|iii(tinK  their  presence,  he  came  to  visit  me, 
tugetlier  with  a  young  nian  uf  my  own  age,  called  Piero  di 
Giovanni  Londi — we  loved  one  another  as  though  we  bad 
been  brothers. 

Under  bis  mantle  the  lad  carried  a  firsl-iate  sword  and  a 

^cndid  coat  of  mail ;  and  when  they  found  me,  my  brave 

father  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  what  the  magistrates 

had  said  to  liim.     Then  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and 

both  eyes,  and  gave  ine  his  hearty  blessing,  saying :   "  May 

■he  piyxct  and  goodnea*  of  God  be  your  protection;"  and 

,  rcuctiing  mc  tlie  swon)  and  annour,  he  helped  me  with  his 

awn  hands  to  put  them  on.     Afterwards  he  added :  "  Oh, 

ly  good  tton,  with  thc^  arms  in  thy  hand  thou  shalt  cither 

or  die."     Pier  Landi,  who  was  present,  kept  slicdding 

fteam ;   and  when  he  had  given   me  ten  golden  crowns,  I 

^bade  him  remove  a  few  hairs  from  my  cliin,  whidi  were  the 

fir»t  down  of  my  manhood.     Fiatc  Alcssio  disguised  me  like 

a  friar  and  gave  me  a  lay  brother  to  go  witJi  me.*    Quitting 

Utc  coiivcDt,  and  issuing  from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Prato, 

went  along  the  walls  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  San  Gallo. 

lien  I  ;uicended  the  slope  of  Afontui,  and  in  one  of  the  first 

aoutei  there  I  found  a  man  called  II  Grassucdo,  own  brother 

\tti  Meuer  Benedetto  da  Monte  Vardii.'     I  flung  uft  my  monk's 

cloUies,  and  became  once  more  a  man.     Then  we  mounted 

^iwo  bones,  which  were  waiting  tlicrc  for  us,  and  went  by 

light  to  Sieita.    Grassuccio  returned  to  Florence,  sought  out 

ly  father,  and  gave  him  the  news  of  my  safe  escape.     In 

excexs  of  his  joy,  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  to  my 

let  till  he  should  meet  that  member  of  the  Eight  who  but 


■  iMHtitili.  Tben  a  tome  doafal  bIkmI  lUt  word.  Bol  ii  ckorly  roant 
mm  umed  wUb  knoa,  u  ibe  dkpoMl  of  tbe  Sifnotj. 

*  M>  ttmnrtt,  in  Mtcnibni  om  the  niMiks. 

*  Bm«IP  da  M  oaie  \'afcM  *u  llw  octclmlol  nod,  kIkiIw,  ud  htslortui 
of  norax*.  tMIti  kbown  u  Varclii.  AnoUwi  of  hu  UMhen  m*  ■  jihjwoaa 
id  h%b  R«al«  *l  t'lofeitM.  The;  coiHitniMl  ihmH^iMK  CMInl't  lift  lo  li«« 
DM  Icmi  of  intimacy  will)  him. 
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insulted  him ;  and  whcit  he  came  across  the  man,  he  said ; 
"  See  you,  Antonio,  that  it  was  God  who  knew  what  had  to 
happen  to  my  son,  and  not  yourself  ?  "  To  which  the  (cUow 
aii»wered  :  "Only  let  bim  get  another  time  into  our  clutches  I" 
And  nw  father :  "  I  sliall  spend  my  time  in  thanking  God  tliat 
He  has  rescued  him  from  that  fate," 


XIX 

At  Siena  I  waited  for  the  mail  to  Rome,  which  1  aftcru-ards 
joined ;  and  when  we  passed  the  Faglia,  we  met  a  courier 
carryinfi  new«  of  the  new  fope,  Clement  VIL  Upon  my 
arrival  in  Rome,  I  went  to  work  in  the  shop  of  the  waster- 
fioldiriiith  Santi.  He  w;is  dead  ;  but  a  son  of  his  carried  on 
the  business.  He  did  not  work  himself,  but  entrusted  all  hi» 
commissions  to  a  young  man  named  Lucaguolo  from  test,  a 
country  fellow,  who  while  yet  a  child  had  come  into  Santi's 
8er\'ice.  This  man  was  sliort  but  well  proportioned,  and  was 
a  mure  skilful  craitsni.in  tlian  any  one  whom  I  had  met  with 
up  to  that  time  ;  remarkable  for  facility  and  excellent  in 
design.  He  executed  large  plate  only;  that  is  to  say,  vases 
of  the  utmost  beauty,  basons,  and  such  pieces.'  Having  put 
m>'8elf  to  work  tliere,  I  began  to  make  some  candelabra  for 
tlie  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  a  Spaniard.*  They  were  riclily 
chased,  so  far  as  tliat  sort  of  work  admits^  A  pupil  of 
Kaffaello  da  Urbino  called  Gtan  Francesco,  and  commonly 
known  as  11  Kattore,  was  a  punter  of  gre.tt  ability  ;  and  being 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Bishop,  he  introduced  me  to 
bis  favour,  so  that  I  obtained  many  commissions  from  that 
prelate,  and  earned  corisiderable  sums  of  money.* 

During  tliat  time  I  went  to  draw,  sometimes  in  Michel  AgDoIo's 
chapel,  and  sometimes  in  the  house  of  Agostino  Chigi  of  Siena, 
which  contained  many  incomparable  paintings  by  the  hand  of 
that  great  master  Itaffacllo.*  This  1  did  on  feast-days,  becahse 
the  house  was  then  inhabited  by  Mcsscr  Gismondo,  Agostino's 

■  Cellini  dlUUuimiMrria. 

*  Doo  I'ttncoeo  Be  BobadlU*.  He  cimc  to  Rome  lo  lyj,  was  ihui  up 
whli  Clement  in  ihe  CtMle  of  S.  Angelo  in  1517,  *n<l  ilied  m  1519,  lAci  hu 
(cturn  10  Spain. 

*  ThU  pi!nt»r,  Glo.  FtaiiccMo  renni.  (uinsined  II  Kaltote,  aidol  KiphMl 
In  hit  KoMwn  IiateoM  uil  wu  much  belmnl  by  hini.  Togtther  with  Giulio 
Koniaaci  Iw  omnplMod  tb«  (npeifeci  -Staaw  lA  th«  Vklieu. 

*  Cclliai  here  alludta  10  th«  Si«linc  Chtptl  *a4  10  the  Vin*  FarneasB  In 
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broUier.  They  plumed  tlicniselvcs  exccediosly  when  they 
E3W  young  men  oj  my  sort  coming  to  study  in  tfacir  palaces. 
Giunondo's  wife,  noticing  my  frequent  presence  in  that  house 
— 4tic  was  a  lady  as  courteous  as  could  t>c  and  of  surpassing 
beaut>' — came  up  to  mc  one  day,  looked  at  my  drawings,  and 
asked  mc  if  I  was  a  sculptor  or  a  painter ;  to  wliom  1  said  I 
was  a  goldsmith.  She  remaHced  that  I  drew  too  well  for  a 
goldsmith  ;  and  having  made  one  of  her  waiting-maids  bring 
a  lily  ol  the  finest  diamonds  set  in  floU\,  «he  showed  it  to  me, 
artd  bade  me  value  it  I  valued  it  at  Hoo  crowns.  Then  ^e 
said  that  I  tta<l  very  nearly  hit  tlie  mark,  and  asked  me 
whether  1  leli  capable  of  setting  the  stones  really  well.  I  said 
that  1  should  much  like  to  do  so,  and  t>cgaii  before  her  eyes  tu 
make  a  little  sketch  for  it,  working  all  the  better  because  of 
the  pleasure  1  took  in  conversing  with  so  lovely  and  agreeable 
a  gentlewoman.  When  the  sketch  was  finished,  another 
Roman  lady  of  great  beauty  joined  us  ;  slie  liad  been  above, 
and  now  descending  to  the  ground-floor,  asked  Madonna 
Portia  what  slie  was  doing  there.  She  answered  with  a 
Hnile :  "  1  am  amusing  myself  by  watching  this  worthy  yoitng 
man  at  his  drawing  ;  he  is  as  good  as  he  is  handsome."  I  had 
by  this  time  acquired  a  trille  of  assurance,  mixed,  however, 
iprith  some  honcsl  baslifulncss  ;  so  I  blushed  and  said  :  "  Such 
as  I  am,  lady,  I  sliall  ever  l>c  most  ready  to  serve  yoo."  The 
gentlewoman,  also  slightly  blusliing,  said;  "You  L'now  well 
that  I  want  you  to  serve  me  ; "  and  reaching  me  the  hly,  lold 
me  to  take  it  away ;  and  gave  me  besides  twenty  golden 
crown*  which  she  had  in  her  bag,  and  ad<led :  "Set  me  the 
jcu'cl  after  the  fashion  you  have  sJcetched,  and  keep  for  me 
Uic  old  gold  in  which  it  is  now  set."  On  this  the  Roman  lady 
obaer\'cd :  "If  I  were  in  that  young  man's  body,  I  should 
go  ofi  without  asking  leave."  Madonna  Porzia  replied  lliat 
virtues  rarely  are  at  home  with  vices,  and  that  if  1  <hd  such  a 
ihtng,  I  should  strongly  belie  my  good  looks  of  an  honest  man. 
Then  turning  round,  she  took  tlic  Roman  lady's  hand,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smite  said  :  "  Farewell,  Bcnvcnuto."  1  stajvd 
on  a  short  while  at  the  drawing  I  was  making,  which  was  a 
copy  ot  a  Jove  by  Raifaello.  W^icn  I  had  finisliwl  it  and  left 
ttic  house,  1  set  myself  to  making  a  Uttle  model  of  wax.  in 


Tnttaverr,  tniUl  lijr  Ibc  Sicncse  tanker,  AgoMioo  Chip.    Ii  wmi  beie  thai 
ltH<>Ml  |«lal«l  bU  Galata  *nd  (he  wliote  ftbic  of  Copid  and  hyAe. 
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order  to  show  how  the  jewel  would  look  when  It  was  com- 
pleted. Ttifs  I  took  to  Madonna  Porzin,  whom  I  found  with 
Ute  same  Roman  lady.  Both  of  tliem  were  highly  S3tiatic<l 
with  my  work,  and  treated  mc  so  kindly  that,  being  somewhat 
emboldened,  I  promised  the  jewel  should  be  twice  as  good  as 
tlic  model.  Accordingly  I  set  band  (o  it,  and  in  twelve  days  I 
finished  it  in  the  form  of  a  lleur-de-lys,  as  1  have  said  above, 
ornamenting  it  with  little  mask;,  children,  and  anim.ils,  ex- 
quisitdy  enamelled,  whereby  the  diamonds  which  formed  the 
lily  were  mure  than  doubled  in  eRcct. 


XX 

While  I  was  workinft  at  this  piece,  Lucafjnolo,  of  whose 
ability  I  have  before  spoken,  sliowed  conslcttirablc  discontent, 
telling  nie  over  and  over  again  tliat  I  nii^ht  acignire  far  more 
profit  aiid  honour  by  helping  him  to  execute  large  plate,  as  1 
had  done  at  first.  1  made  him  answer  that,  whenever  1  chose, 
I  should  always  be  aipable  of  working  at  great  silver  pieces ; 
but  that  things  like  that  on  which  I  was  now  engaged  were 
not  commissioned  every  day ;  and  l>esidc  their  bringing  no  less 
honour  than  large  silver  plate,  there  u'as  also  more  pyrolit  to  be 
made  by  them.  He  laughctl  mc  in  the  face,  .ind  said  :  "  Wait 
and  see,  Bcnvcnnto ;  for  by  the  time  tlial  yi>u  have  tiiiiihed 
tliat  work  of  yours,  I  will  make  liasle  to  have  fini^ied  this 
vase,  which  1  took  in  band  when  >'ou  did  the  jewel ;  and  then 
exjierience  shall  teach  you  what  profit  I  shall  get  from  my 
v;ise,  and  wh-it  you  will  get  from  your  ornament."  I  answered 
that  1  was  vcr>-  glad  indeed  to  enter  into  such  a  competition 
with  BO  good  a  craftsman  as  he  was,  because  the  end  would 
show  which  of  us  was  mistaken.  Accordingly  botli  the  oae 
and  the  other  of  us,  with  a  scornful  smile  u)x>n  our  lips,  l>ent 
our  tieads  in  grim  earnest  to  the  woik,  which  both  were 
now  desirous  of  accomplishing;  so  tliat  after  about  ten  days, 
each  had  finislicd  his  undertaking  witli  great  delicacy  and 
artistic  skill. 

Lticagnolo's  was  a  huge  silver  piece,  used  at  tlie  table  of 
Pope  Clement,  into  which  he  Hung  away  bits  of  bone  and  the 
rind  of  divers  fnitts,  while  eating ;  an  object  of  ostenlatioo 
rattier  than  necessity.  The  rase  was  adorned  with  two  ftoe 
handles,  losethcr  with  many  mo&ks,  boUi  small  and  great,  and 
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masses  of  lovely  foliage,  in  as  exquisite  a  style  of  elegance  m 
could  be  imagined  ;  on  seeing;  which  I  said  it  was  tlie  most 
bcautiltil  ^■a»c  that  ever  I  set  eyes  on.  Thinking  he  had 
convinced  me,  Lucagoolo  replied  ;  "Your work  seems  to  me 
no  less  beautiful,  but  we  »liatl  soon  perceive  the  thfference 
between  tlie  two."  So  lie  took  hi))  vase  and  carried  it  to  the 
Pope,  who  was  ver)-  well  pleased  with  it,  and  ordered  at  once 
that  he  should  be  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  such  large  plate. 
Meanwhile  1  carried  mine  to  Madonna  Porzia,  who  looked  at 
it  with  astonishment,  and  told  mc  I  had  far  Mirpaaaed  my  pro- 
mise. Then  she  bade  mc  a^  for  my  reward  whatever  I  liked ; 
for  it  seemed  to  Iter  my  dcsctt  was  so  great  that  if  I  ctavcd 
a  castle  she  could  hardly  recompenite  me ;  but  since  that  was 
not  in  her  hands  to  bestow,  she  added  buf^iinfl  that  I  must 
beg  what  lay  within  her  power.  I  answered  tliat  tlie  greatest 
reward  I  could  desire  for  my  lalmur  was  to  have  satisfied 
her  ladyship.  Then,  smiling  in  my  turn,  and  bowing  to  her, 
I  took  my  leave,  sayinjf  I  wantc<l  no  reward  but  that.  She 
turned  to  die  Roman  lady  and  said  :  "  You  sec  that  the  quali- 
wc  discerned  in  him  arc  companicd  by  virtues,  and  not 
They   both  expressed  their  admiration,  and  then 

iadonna  Porzia  continued :   "  Friend  Bcnvenuto,  have  you 

heard  It  said  that  when  the  poor  give  to  the  rich,  the 

de^-il  bughs  ? "    1  replied :  "  Quite  true !  and  yet,  in  the  midst 

all  his  troubles,  I  should  like  this  lime  to  see  him  laugh  ; " 

id  as  I  took  my  leave,  she  said  tliat  this  time  she  had  no  will 
to  bestow  on  him  that  favotu-. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  shop,  Lucafinolo  had  the  money 
for  his  vase  in  a  paper  packet :  and  on  my  arrival  be  cried 
"Come  and  compare  the  price  of  your  jewel  with  the 

icc  of  my  plate."  I  Bald  that  he  must  k-avc  things  as  they 
till  the  next  day,  because  1  hoped  that  even  as  my  work 

Its  kind  was  not  less  excellent  than  his,  so  I  should  be  able 
lo  iliow  him  quite  an  equal  price  for  it 


XXI 

On  the  day  following.  Madonna  Porzia  sent  a  major-donto 
hcr»  lo  my  shop,  who  called  me  out.  and  putting  into  my 
■  paper  packet  full  of  money  from  his  lady,  told  me 
she  did  not  choose  the  devil  should  have  his  whcrfc 
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Uuigh  out :  t^  which  she  hinted  that  the  money  scot  i 
was  not  tbc  entire  payment  merited  by  my  industry,  and 
other  messages  were  added  worthy  oi  so  courteous  a  lady. 
Lucagnolu,  who  was  bunitniji  to  compare  his  lucliet  with 
mine,  bunt  Into  tlie  kliop;  then  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
jounicynien  and  some  netuhlKMirs,  eafcer  to  behold  the 
result  of  tliis  competition,  he  seixed  his  packet,  scornfully 
exclaiming  "  Ou  !  ou  I "  three  or  four  times,  while  be  poured 
his  money  on  the  counter  with  a  great  noise.  They  were 
twenty-tivc  crowns  in  giulios ;  and  lie  fancied  that  mine 
would  be  four  or  five  crowns  di  moitela}  I  for  my  part, 
stunned  and  stilled  by  his  cries,  and  by  the  loolcs  and  smiles 
of  tlie  t>>'standers,  first  peeped  into  my  packet ;  then,  after 
seeing  tliat  it  contained  notliing  but  gold,  1  retired  to  one  end 
of  the  counter,  and,  keeping  my  eyes  lowered  and  making 
no  noise  at  all,  !  lifted  it  witti  both  bands  suddenly  above 
my  head,  and  emptied  it  like  a  mill  hopper.*  My  coin  was 
twice  as  much  as  his ;  which  caused  the  onlookers,  who  had 
fixed  their  eyes  on  mc  with  some  derision,  to  turn  round 
suddenly  to  him  and  say :  "  Lucannoto,  Benvenulo's  pieces, 
bcinc  all  oJ  gold  and  twice  -is  many  as  yours,  make  a  far  finer 
effecL"  I  thought  for  certain  tliat,  what  with  jealousy  and 
what  with  shame,  Liicagnolo  would  have  fallen  dead  upon 
tlie  spot :  and  though  he  took  the  third  pail  of  my  gain, 
since  i  was  a  journeyman  (for  such  is  the  custom  o(  the  trade, 
two-thirds  fall  to  theworknun  and  onc-ttiird  to  the  masters 
of  the  sliop),  yet  inconsiderate  envy  had  more  power  in  him 
than  avarice  :  it  ought  indeed  to  have  worked  quite  tlie  other 
way,  he  bdna  a  peasant's  son  from  lesi.  He  cursed  his  art 
and  those  who  taught  it  him,  vowing  that  thcncefortli  he 
would  never  work  at  large  plate,  but  give  his  whcdc  atten- 
tion to  Utose  whoreson  gewgaws,  since  they  were  so  well 
paid.  Equally  enraged  on  my  side,  1  :inswcrcd  that  every 
bird  sang  its  own  note ;  that  he  t:)lkcd  after  the  fashion  of 
the  hovels  he  came  from :  bnl  that  1  dared  swear  that  [  should 
succeed  with  ease  in  making  his  lubberly  lumt>cr.  while  he 
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■  SmJi  di  giuti  and  uWt  lii  mmm/s.  The  gaUit  wm  a  iih«<  ooin  wottb 
$6  lutian  CFntimn.  The  Btvii  di  numtta  wMvonh  logMiM.  Cdllol  wu 
paid  in  col'lm  cTowa^  vblch  bid  ■  audi  hwlur  v&lue.  The  mtJf  utd  (be 
AtdU  *l  Uiix  epoch  wen  reckoned  U  j  Im.  the  j*tV,i  ai  lo  itUi, 

*  The  packet  wu  (uancl-ihaped,  and  Cellini  gioiirrd  the  cein*  out  from 
bnadend. 
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ya\<]  never  be  stitccBsful  in  my  whoreson  gcweaws.'    Thus 

'  1  Uuiig  06  in  a  passion,  telling  him  that  I  would  soon  show 

him  Uiat  I  spoke  truth.      'Hie  t>>-«tander8  openly  declared 

atCunst  him,  holding  him  for  a  Inut,  as  indeed  he  Wiu,  and 

nw  for  a  man,  as  I  had  proved  iny^f. 


XXII 

Next  (by,  I  went  to  tliank  M;ulonaa  Ponia,  and  told  her 

that  Iter  ladyship  had  done  Uic  opposite  ot  what  Hhe  said  she 

irotild  :  for  that  while  I  wanted  to  make  tlic  devil  laugh,  she 

■had  nude  him  once  more  deny  God.     We  both  laughed 

Et>l<:asantly  at  tills,  and  she  gave  roc  other  comroissioas  for  fine 

.tnd  substantial  work. 

Misinwbile,  I  conthved,  by  means  of  a  ptipil  of  Raffaello  da 
Urbino,  to  get  an  order  from  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  for  one 
ot  tlioae  great  water-vessels  called  aajuerecda,  which  are  uaed 
oniamcfilii  to  place  on  sideboards.  He  wanted  a  pair 
Ic  of  equal  size ;  and  one  of  tliem  he  intrusted  to  Lucagnolo, 
lie  other  to  me.  Giovan  Francesco,  tlie  painter  1  have  men- 
tioned, gave  us  the  design.'  Accordingly  I  set  hand  with 
marvellous  good-will  to  this  piece  o(  plate,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  a  part  of  his  woHcshop  by  a  Milanese  named 
ro  Ciovan  Hero  dclla  I'acca.  Having  made  my  pre- 
tions,  I  calculated  how  much  money  I  should  need  (or 
certiiti  .-iJlairs  of  my  own,  and  sent  all  ttie  rest  to  as^st  my 
poor  father. 

It  90  happened  tliat  just  when  this  was  being  paid  to  him  In 
Bncc,  he  stumMcd  upon  one  of  those  Radicals  who  were 
tl>c  Eight  at  the  time  when  I  got  into  that  little  trouble 
It  was  tile  vcr>'  man  who  had  abused  him  so  ruddy, 
.  who  swore  that  1  should  certainly  be  sent  into  the  country 
riUi  (he  lances.  Now  this  fellow  had  some  sons  of  very  bad 
jrals  iin6  repute  ;  wherefore  my  fattier  said  to  him :  "  Mift* 
mes  can  ha|)[>en  to  anybody,  cspcdalty  to  men  of  choleric 
Imtnoar  when  tliey  arc  in  the  right,  even  as  it  happened  to  my 
but  let  tlie  rest  of  his  life  bear  witness  how  virtuously  I 
have  brought  him  up.  Would  God,  for  your  well-txHng,  that 
aar  woot,  m^iy  act  neither  worse  nor  better  toward  j-ou  than 

*  TIm  rwo  tUng  pfaru^i  Iruiibtcd  aliuvc  wc  itrditlftt  tni  ttfUtmrit, 

*  That  it,  11  Kallwe;    Sec  tto*e,  y.  ja 
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mine  do  to  mc.  God  rendered  me  able  to  bring  tliem  ap  as 
have  done ;  ;uid  where  my  own  power  could  not  reach,  'twas 
Mc  wlto  rescued  thcni,  aifainat  your  expectation,  out  of  your 
violent  haiicis."  On  leaving  tlic  man,  he  wrote  me  all  this 
Btory,  begging  rac  for  God's  sake  to  practise  music  at  times, 
in  oi-dcr  that  I  might  not  lose  the  fine  accomplishment  whicli 
be  h:td  taught  me  with  such  trouble.  'Ilie  letter  so  overflowed 
with  exiirestiions  of  the  tendercftt  fatlierly  affection,  that  (  was 
moved  to  te:irs  of  lilial  piety,  resolving.  Iwforc  he  dictl,  to 
gratify  hint  amply  with  regard  to  music  Thus  God  grants 
UH  Ihorte  lawful  blessings  wlitcb  wc  ask  in  prayer,  nothing 
doubting. 

XXllI 

While  I  was  pushing  lorward  Salamanca's  vue,  I  had  only 
one  little  boy  as  help,  whom  I  liad  taken  at  the  entreaty  of 
frieiKls,  and  half  against  my  own  will,  to  be  my  workm^ui. 
He  was  alwiit  fourteen  years  of  age,  tx>re  the  name  of  Pau- 
lino, aud  was  son  to  a  Roman  burgess,  who  lived  upon  tlie 
inomtc  of  his  property.  I*aulino  was  the  bcst-mannercd,  the 
most  honest,  and  the  most  beautiful  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
whole  life.  His  modest  ways  and  actions,  together  with  his 
siipcTlulivc  bvaiit>'  and  his  devotion  to  myself,  bred  in  mc 
as  grcitt  an  affection  for  him  as  a  man's  breast  can  hold.  I'his 
passionate  love  led  me  oftentimes  to  delight  the  lad  with 
music ;  (or  I  observed  that  his  oiarvellnus  features,  which  by 
complexion  wore  a  tone  of  modest  melanclioly,  brightened 
up,  and  when  I  took  my  cojDct,  broke  into  a  smile  so  lovely 
and  so  sweet,  that  1  do  not  marvel  at  the  silly  stones  which 
the  Greeks  h:tvc  written  about  the  deities  ol  heaven.  In> 
deed,  if  my  boy  ha<l  live<l  in  those  times,  he  would  probably 
I>a%'c  turned  their  licids  still  more.'  He  Itid  a  sister,  named 
Paujitina,  more  t>caulifu],  1  verily  bcheve,  than  that  Faustina 
about  whom  the  old  t>ooks  gossip  ao.  Sometimes  he  took 
mc  to  their  vineyard,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  stntck 
me  that  Paulino's  good  father  would  hare  welcomed  me 
OS  a  son-in-law.  This  affair  led  me  to  play  more  than  I 
wns  used  to  do. 

It  happened  at  that  time  that  one  Giangiacomo  of  Ccscna,  a 

*  en  ArrtteJU/t  ftii  uuwt  A*  trng^iri  ;  vmU  bov  Bkeii  Utcm  nlU  flwiv 
■tflbcldnBet. 
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mtisidan  in  Ihc  Pope's  band,  and  a  very  excellent  pcriooncr, 
soil  word  through  Lorenzo,  the  tnimpcter  of  Liiccn,  who  is  now 
in  our  Diike's  service,  to  inquirt-whutlier  1  wiu  inclined  to  liclp 
tbcD)  at  the  Pope's  Ferragosto,  plapng  soprano  with  my  comet 
in  !(ome  motets  of  ^reat  be.iuty  selected  by  them  lor  th,at 
ocQsJon.'  Altboufth  1  hud  the  itreatesl  desire  to  finijtli  tlie 
vaise  1  had  beRun,  yet,  xince  nii»ic  haa  a  wondrous  charm  of 
its  own,  and  also  because  I  wished  to  please  my  old  fatbcr,  I 
consented  to  join  them.  During  eight  days  before  tbc  festival 
we  practised  two  houis  a  day  together :  then  on  tlie  first  of 
August  wc  went  to  the  Belvedere,  and  while  Pope  Clement 
wax  at  table,  we  played  those  caretully  studied  motets  so  well 
that  bis  Holiness  protested  he  had  never  heard  music  more 
sweetly  executed  or  with  better  harmony  of  parts.  He  sent 
for  Giangiacomo,  and  asked  him  where  and  how  he  bad 
procured  so  excellent  a  cornet  for  soprano,  and  inquired  par- 
ticularly who  I  w:l$.  Giangiacomo  told  him  my  name  in  full. 
Wlicreupon  tlie  Pope  said :  "  So,  then,  he  is  tlie  son  of  Maestro 
Giovanni  7 "  On  being  assured  I  was,  the  Pope  expressed 
his  wish  to  have  me  in  his  service  with  the  otber  tiaitdsnwn. 
Giangiacomo  replied :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend for  certain  that  you  will  get  him,  for  his  profession,  to 
which  he  devotes  himself  assiduously,  is  that  of  a  gold- 
smith, and  he  works  in  it  miraculously  well,  and  earns  by 
it  far  more  than  he  could  do  by  playing.'*  To  this  the  Pope 
added:  "I  am  the  better  inclined  to  him  now  (hat  I  lind 
him  possessor  of  a  talent  more  than  I  expected.  See  that 
he  obtaitM  the  same  salary  as  the  rest  of  you ;  and  tell  him 
from  me  to  j<^n  my  service,  and  tliat  I  will  find  work  enough 
by  the  day  for  him  to  do  in  his  other  trade."  Then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  he  gave  him  a  hundred  golden  crowns  oE 
Uic  Camera  in  a  handkerchief,  and  said  :■  "Divide  these  so 
that  he  may  take  bis  sliarc." 

When  Giangiacomo  left  the  Pope,  be  came  to  us.  and  related 
in  detail  all  that  the  Pope  had  said ;  and  after  dividing  the 
money  between  the  eight  of  us,  and  giving  me  my  share,  he  said 
to  me :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  have  yon  inscrit>ed  among  our 
company."  I  replied  :  "  Let  the  day  pass ;  to-morrow  I  will 
my  answer."    When  I  left  them,  I  went  meditating 


*  Tt>«  FtfrafHtf  <M  Ftri*  Augttui  wat  a  IcMiwI  njion  ilie  6m  of  Augwi. 
'^'*^-)  Canura  ApoUolka  m*  Ihe  Roman  Eicbci}ger. 
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wliettier  1  ought  to  accept  the  invitation,  inasmucli  as  I  could 
not  but  suffer  it  I  at>andonc(l  the  nobte  studies  of  my  art. 
The  foUowinji  niRht  my  lather  appeared  to  mc  in  a  dream, 
and  bege<^  "><:  with  tears  o{  tcnderest  affection,  for  God's  lox'e 
and  his,  to  enter  upon  Uiis  enftagement.  Methought  I  answered 
that  nodiint;  would  induce  me  to  do  so.  In  an  instant  he  as- 
sumed so  horrible  an  aspect  aa  to  fri)!htcD  mc  out  of  my  wits, 
and  cried :  "  If  you  do  not,  j^m  will  have  a  father's  curse  ;  but 
if  i'ou  do,  may  you  be  ever  blessed  by  mc  ! "  WTicn  I  woke, 
I  ran,  for  verj-  fright,  to  have  myself  inscribed.  Then  1  wrote 
to  my  old  father,  tcUing  him  the  news,  which  so  affected  him 
with  extreme  joy  that  a  sudden  At  of  illness  took  him,  and 
wcll-nish  brought  him  to  death's  door.  In  his  answer  to 
my  letter,  he  told  me  that  lie  too  had  dreamed  nearly  tlie 
same  as  I  bad, 

XXIV 

Knowing;  now  that  I  had  gratified  my  father's  honest  wish, 
I  began  to  tijink  that  evcr>'thing  would  prosper  with  mc  to  a 
glorious  and  honourable  end.  Accordingly,  t  set  myself  with 
indefatigable  indtistry  to  the  completion  of  the  %'ase  I  had 
begun  for  Snlam^mca.  lliat  prcLile  was  a  v«ry  extraordinary 
man,  extremely  rich,  but  difficult  to  please.  He  sent  daily  to 
learn  what  I  wa.<i  doin^E ;  and  when  hi*  mesenifer  tbd  not  find 
me  at  home,  lie  broke  into  fury,  saying  that  he  would  take  the 
woric  out  of  my  hands  and  give  it  to  others  to  finish.  Tliis 
came  of  my  slavery  to  that  accursed  music  Still  1  laboured 
diligently  night  and  day,  until,  wlien  I  liad  brought  my  work 
to  a  fKMDt  when  it  could  be  exhibited,  1  submitted  it  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Bishop.  This  so  increased  his  desire  to  see  it 
finished,  that  I  was  sorr)'  I  had  shown  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  I  had  it  ready,  with  little  animals  and  foliage  and 
masks,  as  beautiful  as  one  could  hope  to  see.  No  sooner  was 
It  done  than  I  sent  it  by  tlie  hand  ot  my  workman,  Paulino, 
to  show  that  able  artist  Lucagnolo,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above.  Paulino,  with  the  grace  and  beauty  which  belonged 
to  him,  ^Milce  as  follows :  "  Mcsser  Lucagnolo,  Bcnvenuto 
bids  me  say  that  he  has  sent  to  show  you  hb  promises  and 
your  lumber,  expecting  in  return  to  sec  from  you  his  gew- 
gaws." This  mess:ige  given,  Lucagnolo  look  up  the  misc,  and 
carefully  euimined  it ;  then  he  said  to  Paulino :  "  Fair  boy, 
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tell  your  nuutet  Uiiit  he  is  a  great  and  able  artirt,  and  that  I 
beS  him  to  be  willing  to  have  me  for  a  friend,  and  not  to 
eagage  >u  auKht  cUe."  Tlic  mi&sion  of  tJiat  virtuous  atid 
man-cUous  lad  caused  mc  the  greatest  joy ;  and  tlicii  the  vase 
was  carried  to  Salamarca.  who  ordered  it  to  be  valued. 
Lucagnolo  took  part  in  the  valuation,  estimating  and  praising 
it  far  above  my  own  opinion.  Salamanca,  lifting  up  the  vase, 
cried  like  a  true  Si^jniiird  :  "  I  s%-eiu-  by  God  that  I  will  take 
aft  long  in  paying  him  a»  he  has  lafigcd  in  makinf;  it."  When 
I  heard  this,  I  was  exceedingly  put  out,  and  fell  to  cursinjt  all 
Spaia  and  every  one  who  wislicd  well  to  it. 

AmoDicst  olher  beautiful  oniaiiietit.-^  thix  \-a!ic  had  a  handle, 
made  all  of  one  piece,  with  most  delicate  mechanism,  which, 
when  a  spring  wa.s  touched,  stood  upright  above  the  mouth  of 
it.  While  the  prelate  was  one  day  ostentatiously  exhibiting 
my  vase  to  certain  Spanish  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  it  chanced 
that  one  of  them,  upon  ^fo^^ig^o^'s  quitting  the  room,  began 
rou){hly  to  work  the  handle,  and  as  the  gentle  spring  which 
moved  it  could  not  bear  his  loutish  violence,  it  broke  in  his 
hand.  Aware  what  mischief  he  had  done,  he  begged  the 
butler  who  had  charge  of  the  Bishop's  plate  to  take  it  to  the 
ouuter  who  had  made  it.  for  him  to  mend,  and  promised  to 
pay  what  price  he  asked,  prnvidcil  it  was  set  to  rights  at  once. 
So  the  vase  came  once  more  into  mjr  hands,  and  I  promised  to 
p*it  it  foftliwith  in  order,  which  indeed  I  did.  It  was  bn>nght 
to  me  before  dinner ;  and  at  twenty-two  o'clock  the  man  who 
brought  it  returned,  all  in  a  sweat,  for  he  had  run  the  whole 
way,  Monsignor  having  again  asked  (or  it  to  show  to  certain 
other  gentlemen.'  The  butler,  then,  without  gi\-ing  me  time 
to  utter  a  word,  cried:  "Quick,  quick,  biing  the  \-asc."  I, 
who  wanted  to  act  at  leisure  and  not  to  give  it  up  to  him.  said 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  quick.  The  sening-inan  got 
into  such  a  rage  t)i»t  he  made  as  though  he  would  put  one 
to  hb  sword,  while  with  the  other  he  tlirealened  lo 
:  the  sJiop  open.  To  this  1  put  a  stop  at  once  with  my 
weapon,  using  thcrcwiUi  spirited  Linguagc,  and  saying: 
am  not  going  to  give  it  to  you  I    Go  and  tell  Monsigrwr. 

■  TIm  lUlUnt  mkoned  (Inc  (ram  uuMlown  lilt  tuiKlawn,  oouiitlni;  Iwcatj- 
fiwt  hem.  TwvBty.tvo  u'dncli  ww  ilicnfiMV  Iuni  luan  licfote  aUMIkll. 
Qu  ho<n  of  111*  nvht  wat  ono  hour  kftm  nti^lbU.  and  to  (orlh.  Of  lUi 
tptrm  nl  reckooiag,  il  a  clear  thai  the  hoan  vsricd  wiih  the  Maaon  of  (he 
jtu  1  uiil  unleM  w(  know  the  cekI  monlh  in  wtiich  an  crtal  look  place,  *e 
cannol  inniUle  any  boiu  inio  lenna  U  <mr  o*d  tptein. 
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your  master,  that  I  want  the  money  for  Diy  work  Iwfore  1  hi 
it  leave  this  shop,"  When  the  fellow  saw  he  could  not  obtain 
It  by  swajUi^niiK,  lie  (ell  to  praying  me,  as  one  pntys  to  the 
Cross,  cleclnrinK  that  if  I  would  only  give  it  up,  he  would 
take  care  I  should  be  paid.  These  words  did  not  make  me 
swerve  from  my  purpose ;  but  I  kept  on  saying  the  same 
thing.  At  last,  despairing  of  success,  he  swore  to  come  willi 
Spaniards  enough  to  cut  me  in  pieces.  Then  he  took  to  his 
heels :  while  1,  who  inclined  to  believe  partly  in  their  murderous 
attack,  resolved  that  I  would  defend  myself  with  couragC' 
So  1  got  an  admintlile  little  gnn  ready,  which  1  used  for  shoot- 
ing game,  and  muttered  to  myself :  "  He  who  robs  mc  of  my 
property  and  labour  may  lake  my  life  too,  and  welcome." 
Wl}ile  I  Vfiis  carrying  on  this  debate  in  nty  own  mind,  a  cnm'd 
of  Spaniards  arrived,  led  by  their  major-domo,  who,  with  the 
headstrong  rasliness  of  his  race,  bade  them  go  in  and  take  the 
vase  and  give  mc  a  good  beating.  Hearing  these  words.  I 
showed  them  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  and  prepared  to  fire,  and 
cried  in  a  loud  voice :  "Kcncgnde  Jen's,  traitors,  is  it  thus  that 
one  breaks  into  houses  .and  shops  in  our  city  of  Rome  ?  Come 
as  many  of  you  thieves  .as  like,  an  inch  nearer  to  this  wicket, 
and  1 11  lilow  all  their  brains  out  with  my  gim."  Tlten  1  turned 
the  muz;;Ie  toward  tlicir  major-domo,  and  m.iking  as  though 
1  would  discharge  it,  called  out :  "  And  you  big  thief,  who  are 
e£t^i>S  tliem  on,  1  mean  to  kill  you  first."  He  clapped  spun 
to  the  jennet  be  was  riding,  and  took  flight  headlong.  The 
commotion  we  were  making  stirred  up  all  the  neighbours, 
who  came  crowding  round,  together  with  some  Roman  gentle- 
men who  chanced  to  pass,  and  cried :  "  Do  but  kill  the 
renegades,  and  we  will  stand  tiy  you,"  These  words  had  the 
effect  of  frightening  the  S[iaiiiard8  in  good  earnest  The>' 
withdrew,  and  were  compelled  by  Uie  circumstances  to  relate 
the  whole  affair  to  Monsignor.  Being  a  man  of  inordinate 
haughtiness,  he  rated  the  members  of  his  household,  both 
because  they  had  engaged  in  suc^  an  act  of  violence,  and  also 
because,  havjni;  begun,  they  had  not  gone  through  with  it. 
At  this  juncture  the  piiinter,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
whole  matter,  came  in,  and  the  Bishop  Itadc  him  go  and  tell 
me  that  if  I  did  not  bring  the  vase  at  once,  he  would  make 
mincemeat  of  me :'  Injt  if  I  brought  it,  he  would  pay  its  price 

'  lit  '*  the  UfgeM  pUcc  left  of  me  ibonld  lie  my  can.' 
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cknvn.  These  tlirenta  were  so  far  from  terrifying  mc,  that  I 
sent  him  word  I  watt  going  immediately  to  lay  my  case  before 
llic  Pope. 

In  the  mc-intimc.  hi§  an^er  and  my  (car  subaded ;  where- 
upon. Iieing  guaranteed  by  some  Roman  noblemen  of  hifih 
dcfU'ee  that  the  prelate  would  not  harm  me,  and  having  assur- 
ance that  I  should  be  paid,  1  armed  inynelf  with  a  large  poniard 
and  my  good  coat  of  mail,  and  betook  myself  to  liis  palace, 
where  he  had  drawn  up  all  his  liouschold.  I  entered,  and 
I^ultno  followed  with  the  silver  vase.  It  was  just  Uke  passing 
through  the  Zodiac,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  for  one  of  them 
had  the  face  of  tlic  lioa,  anoUier  of  the  scorpion,  a  third  of 
Ihc  crab.  However,  wc  passed  onward  to  the  presence  ol 
the  rascally  priest,  who  spouted  out  a  torrent  of  such  language 
u  only  pne<«ts  and  S|>:miards  have  at  their  command.  In  return 
I  never  raised  my  e>'e$  to  look  al  tiim,  nor  answered  word  for 
word.  That  seemed  to  augmcut  the  fury  of  his  anger ;  and 
causing  paper  to  be  put  before  me,  he  commanded  me  to 
write  an  acknowledgment  to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  amply 
satialted  and  paid  in  full.  Then  1  laiscd  my  head,  and  said  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so  when  I  had  received  the  money. 
The  Bishop's  rage  continued  to  rise ;  threats  and  recrimina- 
tions were  Hung  al>out :  but  al  last  the  money  was  p:iid.  and 
1  wrote  the  receipt.  Then  1  deiiartcd,  glid  at  heart  and  in 
high  spirits. 


XXV 

When  Pope  Clement  heard  the  story — tic  had  seen  the  vase 
before,  but  it  was  not  shown  him  as  mj'  work^ — he  expressed 
mucli  plciUiure  and  spoke  W'tnnly  in  my  praise,  piibhcly  saying 
that  be  felt  ver>'  favounibly  toward  me.  This  caused  Monsignor 
Salamanca  to  repent  that  he  had  hectored  over  me ;  and  in 
order  to  make  up  our  quarrel,  he  sent  the  same  painter  to 
Inform  mc  tliat  be  meant  to  give  mc  large  commistdons.  I 
replied  that  1  was  willing  to  undertake  tliem,  but  that  1  should 
require  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  speech  too  came  to  Pope 
Ctcment's  cars,  and  made  him  laugh  heartily.  Cardinal  Ci bo 
vm  in  the  presence,  and  tlic  Pope  nanalcd  to  him  the  whole 
butory  of  my  dispute  with  the  Bishop.'    1'hcn  he  turned  to 

'  lanoceiuinCiboMaUiiuiia,Atchbiihi>pof(ie»(M.uid)i«pfaearo4'Lo(tnroile' 
Mrilrl      lie  MM  *  |ircUlc  of  VIM  weUtb  aad  i  cieal  paUoo  ofuu  >lul  tMUn 
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one  of  his  people,  and  ordered  liim  to  fo  on  supplyins  i 
with  worlc  for  the  palace.  drcUiial  Cibo  Hcnt  for  me,  aiid 
after  some  time  spent  in  agreeable  conversation,  gave  me  the 
order  for  a  large  vase,  bigger  than  Salamanca's.  I  liko^'isc 
obtained  commissions  from  Cardinal  Comaro,  and  many 
others  of  tlie  Holy  College,  especially  Ridolfi  and  Salviati ; 
tliey  all  kept  mc  well  emplo>'«d,  so  that  I  earned  plenty  of 
money.' 

Madonna  Porxia  now  advised  me  to  open  a  shop  of  my 
onrn.  This  I  cli<l ;  and  I  never  stopped  working  for  that 
excellent  and  gentle  lady,  who  psid  mc  exceedingly  wdl, 
and  by  whose  means  perhaps  it  was  that  1  came  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world. 

I  contracted closcfriendshipwith^gnorGabbricUoCcscrino, 
at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Rome,  and  executed  many  pieces 
for  him.  One,  ^mong  the  rest,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  was 
a  large  golden  medal  to  wear  in  the  hat.  I  engraved  upon  it 
Ledn  witli  lier  swan ;  and  being  very  well  jilcaiied  with  the 
workmanship,  he  said  lie  stiould  like  to  have  it  x-alued,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  properly  paid.  Now,  since  tlie  medal  was 
executed  with  consummate  skill,  the  valuers  of  tlic  trade  set  a 
far  higher  price  on  it  than  he  h:td  thought  of.  I  therefore 
kepi  Ihc  medal,  and  got  nothing  for  my  pains.  The  same  sort 
of  adventures  happened  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Salamanca's 
vase.  But  I  Hhall  pass  such  matters  briefly  by,  lest  lliey  binder 
me  from  telling  tilings  of  jireater  importance. 


I 
4 
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Since  I  am  writing  my  life,  I  must  from  time  to  lime  diverge 
from  my  profession  in  order  to  describe  with  brcvily,  if  not  in 
detail,  some  incidents  which  have  no  bc:iring  on  my  career  as 
artist  On  the  mominR  of  Saint  John's  Day  I  happened  to 
be  dining  with  several  men  of  our  nation,  painters,  sculptors, 
gol<l-''miltiii,  amongst  the  most  notable  of  whom  ^^'as  Rosso  and 
Gianfrancesoo,  the  pupil  of  IlaffacUo.*    1  had  invited  them 

*  Maico  Cfltnato  wu  a  Iirolhn  of  CaleriDa,  Uic  Qutcn  uf  <!]pp''*^  tic 
aUalnfd  the  hut  in  T491.  Niocul6  Ridolfi  wu  a  nepfaeir  of  L«i  X.  Gfovaanl 
5)ali4iii,  Ihc  um  ol  jACOpn  mcDlioncd  aba*«.  p.  ic^  mi  iIm  ■  nopbca  01 
Leo  X.,  who  gave  him  l)>c  hat  in  Ijlf. 

■  St.  Jolin'i  IMy  «M  Ihe  gr««l  Flomitiae  F«ti**l,  on  which  all  the  Unad* 
went  in  ptocenioi)  with  pi{[caitu  through  the  dXf,    Of  the  Flat*ntine  punUt, 
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withotit  restraint  or  ceremony  to  the  place  of  our  meeting; 
and  tltcy  vteiv  all  laiighinf[  and  joking,  as  is  natural  when  a 
crowd  of  men  come  togctlier  to  make  iiMrr>-  on  ao  f[i'e;tt  a 
festival.  It  chanced  tliat  a  liRlit-brained  swaggering  young 
fellow  pa&scd  by ;  he  was  a  soldier  of  Rienio  da  C<^,  who, 
when  he  heard  the  noise  that  wc  were  making,  gave  vent  to 
ti  string  of  opprobrious  sarcasms  upon  the  folk  of  Florence.' 
I,  Mrho  wax  the  host  of  those  great  artists  and  men  of  worth, 
taking  tlie  inj»ilt  to  myself,  slipped  out  quietly  without  being 
obser^-nl,  and  went  tip  to  him.  1  ought  to  say  that  he  had  a 
punk  of  bis  ttiere,  and  was  going  on  witli  his  slupitl  ribaldneii 
to  amuse  her.  When  I  met  him,  I  asked  if  he  was  tlie  rash 
fellow  who  was  speaking  evil  of  the  Florentines.  He  answered 
at  once :  "  I  am  that  man,"  On  this  1  raised  my  hand,  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  said  :  "  And  I  am  Ihis  man."  Then  wc 
each  of  us  drew  our  swords  with  spirit ;  twt  the  fray  Itad 
hardly  begtui  when  a  crowd  oS  peraons  intervened,  who 
latlier  took  my  pari  tlian  not,  hearing  and  seeing  tltat  I  was 
in  the  right. 

On  the  following  day  a  challenge  to  tight  with  him  was 
brought  me,  whicJi  I  accepted  very  gladly,  saving  tliat  I 
expected  to  complete  this  job  f.ir  quicker  than  those  of  the 
other  art  I  pr.ictiscd.  So  1  went  at  once  to  confer  with  a  fine 
old  man  called  licvilacqua,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been 
the  first  sword  of  Italy,  because  he  bad  fought  more  than 
twenty  Hcriotis  duels  and  had  always  come  off  vrith  bonoar. 
This  excellent  man  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  he  knew  me 
M  an  artist,  and  ha<l  also  t>eeii  concerned  as  intermediary  in 
certain  ugly  iguurrcls  hctween  me  and  others.  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  learned  my  busineo,  he  answered  with  a  smile : 
"My  iJenvenuto,  if  you  had  an  affair  with  Mars,  I  am  sure 
you  would  come  out  with  honour,  because  through  all  the 
>xaTS  that  I  have  known  you,  I  have  never  seen  you  wrong- 
fully lake  up  a  quarrel."  So  he  consented  to  be  my  second, 
and  we  repaired  with  sword  in  hand  to  the  appointed  place : 
but  no  blood  was  shed,  for  my  cip{>oncnt  made  the  matter  up, 

n  RoMC^  er  Mahre  Kmu,  ihU  b  the  fint  mcnlion  bgr  Celfini.  II«  wen)  to 
Ymm  (a  I  S)4,  lad  diod  ui  obtcnrc  dtaih  (hoe  ia  1541. 

'  TTio  Rimtiv,  Rmuo,  or  Lorenio  ila  C«ri.  wi*  •  captain  ot  ■drcnlnrtn  oc 
OttilDtikit,  wlio  tnrti  his  incmnar]r  lorcci  10  lavmaiicnt.  lie  ikkailwl 
CmM  Im  ike  V«R(tiaas  ia  Ifu.  ukI  cenqwritJ  Urtiino  Hot  ihe  IVfw  In  15IS. 
JUh*«Mdi  he  (ooclil  '■>•  <^  F'endi  in  Uie  luiba  wtn.  V>'«  ibill  ttaf  inuc 
li  h\m  agiltt  dari^  the  t»ek  of  Roaae. 
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and  [  came  with  much  credit  out  oj  the  affair.'  1  will  not  add 
further  particuIarB  ;  (or  though  they  would  be  very  interesting 
in  Ihcir  owii  way,  I  wi«h  to  keep  both  sjiuce  and  words  {or 
my  art,  which  has  been  my  chief  inducement  to  write  as  1  am 
doing,  aud  about  whidi  I  slinll  have  only  too  much  to  say. 

Tlic  spirit  of  honoumt^c  rivalry  impelled  me  to  attempt 
some  other  masten>iece,  which  aliould  equal,  or  even  surpass, 
the  productions  of  that  able  craftsman,  Lucagnolo,  whom  1 
have  mentioned.  Still  1  did  not  on  this  account  neglect  my 
own  line  art  of  jewellery :  and  so  both  the  one  and  tfic  other 
wrought  me  mucli  profit  and  more  credit,  and  in  both  of  Ihcm 
I  continued  to  produce  things  of  marked  originality.  There 
was  at  that  time  in  Kome  a  very  able  artist  of  Ferugia  named 
Lautizio,  who  worked  only  in  one  department,  where  he  was 
sole  and  unrivalled  throughout  the  world.*  You  must  know 
that  at  Home  ever>-  cardinal  has  a  seal,  upon  which  his  title  is 
ciigi-avcd,  and  these  seala  are  made  just  as  large  as  a  child's 
hand  of  about  twelve  yean  of  age ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  cardinal's  title  is  engraved  upon  the  seal  together 
with  a  great  many  ornamental  figures.  A  well-made  article  of 
the  kind  fctclics  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  hundred  crowns. 
This  excellent  workman,  like  Lucagnolo,  roused  in  me  some 
honest  rivalr>',  although  the  art  he  practised  is  far  remote 
from  the  other  branches  of  gold-smilher>',  and  consequently 
Lautizio  was  not  skilled  in  making  anything  but  seals.  I  gave 
my  mind  to  acquiring  his  craft  also,  altliough  I  found  it  x-ery 
difficult  1  and,  unrepelled  by  the  trouble  which  it  gave  me.  I 
went  on  zealously  upon  the  path  of  profit  and  improvement. 

Tliere  was  in  Rome  another  most  excellent  craftsman  of 
ability,  who  was  a  Milanese  named  Messer  Caradosao.'  He 
dealt  in  nothing  but  Utile  chiselled  medals,  made  of  plates  of 
metal,  and  such-like  tilings.  I  have  seen  of  his  some  paxes 
in  half  relief,  and  some  Clirists  a  palm  in  length  wrought  of 
the  tliitmest  golden  plates,  so  exquisitely  done  that  1  esteemed 


I 


I  The  Ilolian,  Ttitamde  Jal  ma  avrtriMti,  ic«ait  to  meui  ihot  Cellint'i 
opponent  prapcicd  an  accomiiiDdalion,  kpologitcd.  oc  itaycd  the  duel  ir  a 
ccrtijn  polnL 

*  Scr  Cellini'*  T(«>li»e  Onfittna,  cap.  li.,  (oi  more  putleuUn  nkoul  thU 

*  His  ml  niine  wm  AiDtira|;:la  Fupjia.  Tht  nicknamt  Ctraclouo  ii  Miil 
In  have  ituck  <o  him  in  ocAM^ucnM  ol  >  S)»niud  calliog  hin  Bcar'a-lace  in 
liii  own  toncuf.  tie  sliuclc  lUo  X.'*  omnii  >nd  «<■  pOMM  nine  cxcclUal 
atedklUon  ponnuti  bjr  M*  hand. 
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him  the  greatest  imtxtcr  in  that  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
eiivitifl  liim  more  Uiiin  atl  ilic  rest  tocher.  Iliere  were  also 
other  masters  who  worked  at  medals  carved  in  steel,  which 

iiy  be  called  Ihc  models  and  true  guides  for  those  who  aim 
striking  coins  in  the  most  perfect  st>'lc.  All  these  divers 
arts  I  set  myseU  with  untiaj^inj;  industry  to  learn. 

I  must  not  omit  the  exquisite  art  of  enamelling,  in  which 
I  have  never  known  any  one  excel  save  a  Florentine,  our 
cuimtr^'man,  called  Amerigo.'  I  did  not  know  him,  but  was 
WL-U  acquainted  with  his  incomparable  maslorpicces.  N'o- 
tiling  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  by  any  craftsman  that  I  liave 
seen,  approached  the  divine  t^eaiity  of  their  workmanship. 
To  this  bninch  too  I  devoted  myself  with  all  my  strength, 
altbougli  it  ix  extremely  difficult,  chiefly  because  of  the  fire, 
which,  after  Imi^  time  and  trouble  spent  in  otlicr  procesves, 
has  to  be  appUcd  at  last,  and  not  unfrcquently  brings  the 
whole  to  ruin.  In  spite  of  its  great  difficulties,  it  nave  me 
80  mudi  pleasure  that  I  looked  upon  them  as  recreation; 
and  this  came  from  the  special  gift  whicb  the  God  of  nature 
bestowed  on  nvc,  that  is  to  say,  a  tempctsment  so  happy  and 
of  such  excellent  parts  that  I  was  freely  able  to  accomplish 
whatever  it  pleased  mc  to  bike  in  hand.  The  various  de- 
peutmcnts  of  art  which  1  haw  described  are  ver>-  different 
OQC  from  the  other,  so  that  a  man  who  excels  in  one  of 
them,  if  he  undertakes  the  otlicrs,  iLirdly  ever  achieves  the 
tame  success  ;  whereas  1  strove  with  all  my  power  to  become 
equally  versed  in  all  of  them :  and  in  the  proper  place  I 
•lull  demonstrate  that  1  attaiitod  my  object 

tAt  that   time,  while  1  was  still  a  j-oung  man  of  about 
cnty-threc,  there  raged   a  pl.iKue  of  such   cxtnwrdinary 
feocc  ttiat  many  thous.'uids  die<l  of  it  e\'ery  day  in  Rome. 
Bbwhat  terrihed  at  this  calamity,  I  began  to  take  ccrliun 
amunenients,  as  my  mind  suggested,  and  for  a  reason  vrhidi 
^^  will  i>rf5cntly  relate.     I  had  formed  a  habit  of  going  on 
^^Ka»t-days  to  the  ancient  buildings,  and  copying  parts  of  them 
^^1  wax  or  with  Ihc  pencil ;  and  since  these  buildings  arc  all 
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ruins,  and  tlic  ruins  bouse  innumerable  pigeons.  It  came  into 
my  tir:id  to  use  my  i^n  against  these  birds.  So  then,  avcnding 
all  commerce  with  people,  in  myleirorof  the  plague,  I  used 
to  put  a  (owl  iuf!- piece  on  my  boy  Pa^olino's  shoulder,  and 
lie  and  1  went  out  aionc  iulo  the  niiiis ;  and  oftentimes  we 
came  home  laden  with  a  cargo  of  the  fattest  pigeons.  I  did 
not  care  to  charge  my  gun  witti  more  tlian  a  single  ball ;  and 
thus  it  was  by  pure  skill  in  the  art  ttial  I  filled  such  heavy  bags. 
I  had  a  fowling-piccc  which  I  had  made  myself :  inside  and 
out  it  was  88  bright  as  any  minor.  1  also  used  to  make  a  very 
fine  sort  of  powder,  in  doing  which  1  discovered  secret  pro- 
cesses, beyond  any  which  have  yet  been  found  ;  and  on  this 
point,  in  order  to  be  brief,  1  will  give  but  one  particular,  which 
will  astonish  good  shots  of  ever>-  degree.  Tlux  is,  tliat  when 
I  charged  my  gun  with  powder  weighing  one->iflh  of  the  ball, 
it  carried  two  hundred  pace.i  point-blank.  It  is  tnie  tlial  tlie 
great  delight  I  took  in  this  cxcicisc  bid  fair  to  witltdraw  me 
from  my  art  and  studies ;  yet  in  another  way  it  gave  me  more 
than  it  deprived  me  of,  seeing  that  each  time  I  went  out  shoot- 
ing I  returned  witli  greatly  better  health,  twcause  the  open  air 
was  a  bcndit  to  my  constitution.  My  natural  temperament  was 
melancholy,  and  while  1  was  taking  these  amusements,  my 
heart  leapt  up  with  joy,  and  I  found  that  I  could  work  belter 
and  widi  idt  greater  mastery  than  when  I  spent  my  whole 
time  in  study  and  manual  laboty.  In  this  way  my  gun,  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  stood  me  more  in  profit  than  in  loss. 

It  WM  also  the  cause  of  my  making  ao|uaintance  with 
certain  htmters  after  curiosities,  who  followed  in  the  track' 
of  those  Lomb.ird  peasants  who  used  to  come  to  Rome  to 
till  tlic  vineyards  .il  the  proper  season.  Wliile  digging  the 
ground,  they  frequently  turned  up  antique  medals,  agates, 
chr>-soprascs,  cornelians,  and  cameos  ;  also  sometimes  jewels, 
as,  for  instance,  emeralds,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  rubles. 
The  peasants  used  to  sell  things  of  this  sort  to  the  traders 
for  a  mere  triBe ;  and  I  ver>'  often,  when  I  met  them,  paid 
the  Latter  several  times  as  many  golden  crowns  as  they  had 
given  giulios  for  some  object.  Independently  of  the  profit 
I  made  by  this  traiTic,  which  was  at  least  tenfold,  it  brought 
roe  also  into  agreeable  relations  with  nearly  all  the  cardinals 
oi  Konie.     I  will  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  most  notable 

>  £teM>M  dJU  Ptlaa.    Perbap*  lay  im  mtilftr. 
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^pud  rarest  of  these  curiosities.  There  cumc  into  my  hands, 
^■mong  many  other  fragments,  the  head  of  u  dolphin  about  as 
big  as  a  ({ood-sued  ballot-bean.  Not  only  vms  the  style  of  this 
head  extremely  bcautitui,  but  natare  had  here  far  surpassed 
art ;  for  the  stone  was  an  emerald  of  such  t{ood  colour,  that 
the  man  who  bouKht  it  from  me  for  tens  of  crowns  »ol(l  it 
attain  for  hundreds  after  wetting  it  as  a  finger- ring.  1  will 
mention  another  kind  of  gem  ;  tliis  was  a  magniticeRt  topaz  ; 
and  here  art  equalled  nature;  Jtwas  as  Inrgcos  a  Ing  hazel-nut, 
with  the  head  of  Minerva  in  a  style  of  inconceivable  beauty. 
1  remember  yet  another  precious  stone,  diHercnt  from  tltcsc ; 
it  was  a  cameo,  engraved  with  Hercules  binding  Cerberus 
of  the  triple  throat ;  siicli  was  its  beauty  and  the  skill  of  its 
worlonanship.  ttint  our  great  Michel  Agiioto  protested  be  had 
never  seen  :u)ythiiig  so  wonderful.  Among  many  bronze 
medals,  I  obtained  one  upon  which  was  a  head  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  seen  :  the  head  of  llic  moat 
perfect  execution  ;  and  it  had  on  the  reverse  side  a  very  hne 
design  of  some  little  figures  in  the  same  style.  1  might  enlarge 
at  gteat  length  on  this  curiosity:  but  I  will  refrain  for  fear 
L^  being  prolix. 
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As  I  have  said  above,  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  Rome ; 
but  though  1  must  return  ;t  little  way  upon  my  steps,  I  shall 
not  therefore  abandon  the  main  path  of  my  historj-.  There 
arrived  m  Rome  a  surgeon  of  the  highest  renown,  who  was 
called  Maestro  Giacomo  da  Carpi.'  This  able  man,  in  the 
coone  of  his  other  practice,  undertook  the  roost  desperate 
cases  of  the  so-called  French  disease.  In  Rome  this  kind  of 
Qlucss  b  very  partial  to  the  priests,  and  especially  to  the 
'  richest  oi  them.  Wicn,  therefore,  Maestro  Giacomo  bad 
Dude  his  talents  known,  he  professed  to  work  miracles  in  the 

Peatmciit  of  such  cases  by  means  of  certain  fumigations  ;  but 
;  only  undertook  a  cure  after  stipulating  for  his  fees,  which 
:  reckoned  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  crowns.  He  was 
great  cunnoisscur  in  the  arts  of  design.  Chancing  to  pass 
*  Cheomo  Baeniprio  A»  Carpi  su.  in  fjict,  a  gieM  phjwidan,  nuKeoik  uul 
MwUat  of  uMtoMjr.  He  U  iiii<l  to  have  been  the  &n)  to  ue  nwtniry  hi  ilia 
eoK  of  (ypbllit.  t  duoue  wbieh  wu  dcvxUliiie  llsly  ■Act  the  jtti  I495. 
H*  UMMcil  a  '"EC  foftuBc^  wh^.  wlicn  he  dloa  al  remr*  ahonl  luo  be 
btfMalbed  to  tbc  Dokr  (ticrt. 
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one  (lay  before  my  sbop,  he  saw  a  tot  of  clrawini;''  whidi  I  had 
laid  tij^oii  the  counter,  and  atnong  these  weie  sevcial  designs 
for  little  vases  in  a  capricious  style,  which  1  had  sketched  for 
my  amusement.  These  rases  were  in  quite  a  different  fashion 
from  any  which  had  been  seen  up  to  that  date.  He  was 
anxious  that  I  should  iinish  one  or  t^'o  of  them  for  him  to 
silver ;  and  this  I  did  with  the  fullest  satisfaction,  seeing  they 
exactly  suited  my  own  fancy.  The  clever  surf;eon  paid  me 
very  well,  and  yet  the  honour  which  the  vases  brought  me  was 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  ;  for  the  best  craftsmen  in  the 
]fohUuiilli'.t  trade  declared  llicy  had  never  Men  anytltinf{  more 
beautiful  or  belter  executed. 

No  sooner  had  I  tinisJied  them  than  he  showed  them  to  the 
Pope ;  and  the  next  day  following  he  betook  himself  away 
from  Rome.  He  was  a  man  o(  much  learning,  who  used  to 
discourse  wondeifuUy  about  medicine.  The  Pope  would  Iain 
have  had  him  in  his  service,  but  be  replied  that  he  would  not 
take  service  witlt  anybody  in  tlie  world,  and  that  whoso  bad 
need  oi  him  might  come  to  seek  him  out.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  saffacity.  and  di<l  wisely  to  get  out  of  Rome ;  for  not 
many  montlis  afteru'ards,  all  Uie  patients  he  had  treated  kt«w 
so  ill  that  Uicy  were  a  hundred  times  wone  off  than  before 
he  came.  He  would  certainly  have  twcn  murdered  if  he 
liad  stopped.  He  showed  my  little  vases  to  several  persons 
of  quality  ;  amongst  others,  to  the  most  cTcctleiit  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  pretended  that  he  had  got  them  from  a  great  lord 
ui  Rome,  by  tclUng  this  nobleman  that  if  he  wanted  to  tie 
cured,  he  must  give  him  those  two  vases ;  and  that  the  lord 
bad  answered  that  they  were  antique,  and  besought  him  to  ask 
for  anything  else  which  it  mijiht  be  convenient  for  him  to  give, 
provided  only  he  wiuld  leave  him  those  ;  but,  according  to 
his  own  account.  Maestro  Giacomo  made  as  though  he  would 
not  unden.iktf  the  cure,  and  so  he  got  them. 

I  was  told  this  by  Messcr  Alberto  Bendcdio  in  Ferrara.  who 
with  great  ostentation  showed  me  some  earthenware  cofncs 
he  possessed  of  them.'  lltcreupon  I  laughed,  and  as  1  said 
nothing,  Me:t«er  Alberta  Bende<lio,  who  was  a  haughty  man. 
Dew  into  a  rage  and  said :  "  You  are  laui^iing  at  tliem,  are 
you  ?     And  1  tell  you  that  during  the  last  thousand  years 

'  Srr  bcluw,  Bonk  It.  Clian.  rliL,  foi  x  lull  KCOsnl  «t  Ihi*  Inddoni  ftt 
Fenara. 
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Ihtre  has  not  t>een  bora  a  man  t;ap;ible  of  so  mtich  m  copying 
Oi«n."  I  theii,  nol  caring  to  deprive  them  of  so  eminent  a 
reptitation,  kept  silencL*,  and  admirud  tlietti  wilb  mule  slupe- 
bction.  It  was  said  to  mc  in  Rome  by  many  great  lords, 
Bome  of  whom  were  my  friends,  that  the  work  of  which  1 
have  been  speaking  was,  ia  their  opinion,  of  raan-elloua  ex- 
oelleiice  and  genuine  antiquity ;  whereupon,  cmboTdcned  by 
their  praises,  I  revealed  that  I  had  made  them.  As  they 
would  not  believe  it,  and  as  I  wished  to  prove  tliat  I  h^l 
spoken  truth,  I  was  obliged  to  bring  evidence  and  to  make 
new  drawings  of  tlie  vases;  for  my  word  alone  was  not 
eiiougli,  iiia^much  as  Maestro  Giacomo  had  cunniii^y  insisted 
upon  carrying  off  the  old  drauings  with  him.  By  this  Uttlc 
^ob  I  earned  a  fair  amount  of  money. 

I" 
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The  plague  went  dragging  on  for  many  months,  bat  I  had 
as  yet  managed  to  keep  it  at  bay ;  for  though  severti  of  my 
coinnidcs  were  dead,  1  survived  in  health  and  freedom.  Now 
it  chanced  one  evening  that  an  intimate  comnute  of  mine 
broaght  home  to  supper  a  Bologncsc  prostitute  named 
P^stina.  She  was  a  very  fine  woman,  but  alwut  Ihtrty 
>-cani  of  age ;  and  she  bad  with  her  a  little  scrving-girl  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Faustina  belonging  to  my  friend,  1 
would  not  have  touched  her  for  all  the  gold  m  the  world ; 
and  though  she  dectitred  tihe  was  madly  in  love  with  me,  1 
remained  steadfast  in  my  loyally.  But  after  they  had  gone 
to  bed,  I  stole  away  the  little  ser^itig-giH.  who  was  quite  a 
maid,  and  woe  to  her  if  her  iuistre»  h»<l  known  of  it  I 
result  was  that  I  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  niglil,  far  more 
my  satisfaction  than  if  I  had  passed  it  with  Faustina.  I 
upon  the  hour  of  breaking  fast,  and  felt  tired,  for  I  bad 
ilnivTilcd  many  miles  that  night,  and  was  wanting  to  take  food, 
hen  a  crustiing  headache  seized  mc  ;  several  boils  appeared 
my  left  arm,  together  unth  a  carbuncle  which  showed  itseU 
iust  iTeyond  the  palm  of  tlie  left  tiaiid  where  it  joins  the  wrisL 
vcrybcdy  in  tlie  house  uilv  in  a  panic ;  my  friend,  the  cuw 
the  calf,  all  fled.  Left  alone  there  with  my  poor  little 
ircntice,  who  refused  (o  abandon  mc,  I  felt  stifled  ai  the 
:,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  certain  1  was  a  dead  man. 
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iust  then  tlie  father  of  tlie  I.11I  went  by,  who  was  T^ysidan 
ta  Uie  CardinaJ  lacoacci,'  and  lived  as  member  of  that  pre- 
late's liousehold.*  Tlie  boy  called  out:  "Come,  fattier,  and 
sec  BcuvcQuto ;  he  i»  in  bed  with  some  trifling  indisposition." 
Without  thioldiig  what  my  compluint  might  bo,  the  doctor 
csunc  up  at  once,  and  wlicn  he  had  felt  my  pulse,  he  saw  and 
felt  what  was  very  coDtmr>'  to  his  own  wishes.  Turning  round 
to  his  son,  he  said  :  "  O  traitor  of  a  cliild,  you've  mined  me ; 
how  can  I  venture  now  into  the  Cardinal's  presence  ?  "  His 
SOD  made  answer :  "  Why,  father,  tliis  man  my  master  is  wortli 
far  more  than  all  the  cardinals  in  Uomc."  Then  the  doctor 
turned  to  nie  and  said :  "  Since  1  am  here,  1  will  consent  to 
treat  you.  But  of  one  thing  only  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  have 
enjoyed  a  woman,  you  arc  doomed."  To  this  1  replied  :  "  1  h 
did  so  Uiis  very  night"  He  answered  ;  "With  whom, and  to^| 
what  extent  ? "  *  I  said  :  "  \^<  night,  and  with  a  girl  in  her 
earhe«t  maturity."  Upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  had  ^K>ken 
foolishly,  he  made  haste  to  add :  "  Well,  considcriiiK  Itie  sores 
are  so  new,  and  tiavc  not  yet  begun  to  stink,  and  tliat  the  ^ 
remedies  will  be  taken  in  time,  you  need  not  be  too  much  ^| 
afraid,  for  I  have  good  hopes  of  curing  you."  When  he  bad 
prescribed  for  me  and  gone  away,  a  vcr>'  dear  friend  of  mine, 
called  Giovanni  Kii^o^lJ,  came  in,  who  fell  to  commiscratiitg 
my  great  suA'cring  and  also  my  desertion  by  my  comrade,  and 
said  :  "  Uc  of  good  cheer,  my  Benvenuto,  for  I  will  never  leave 
your  side  until  I  see  you  restored  to  he-ilth."  1  told  him  not 
to  come  too  close,  since  it  was  all  over  with  tne.  Only  I  be- 
sought him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of 
crowns,  which  were  l)'ing  in  a  UtUc  box  near  my  t>ed,  and 
when  (iod  had  thought  lit  to  remove  me  from  this  world,  to 
send  them  to  my  poor  father,  writing  pleasantly  to  him,  in  tlic 
way  1  too  had  done,  so  far  as  that  appalling  season  of  the 
plague  permitted.*  My  bclo%'ed  friend  declared  that  he  had 
no  intention  whatsoever  of  leaving  me,  and  that  oome  what 
mi£ht.  in  life  or  death,  he  knew  very  well  what  was  hts  duty 


)  Probaldj'  Domenico  Ucobacci,  who  obtainnl  ihi bat  in  tw. 

*  A  ma  fr»viti»m  statia,  i^,  lie  wu  in  ihe  CoHianl'i  rcgolar  p*y. 

*  QiiaiM,    Periupt  we  flU|[hl  lofead  qna»J» — Mfkent 

tt^ifMt.  I  *in  DM  (ure  that  I  hiti-c  giiEn  tlie  nelii  wiik  in  the  i«ii  abMO. 
IxcUnchJ  iampmt  lh«  wooit  itiiu ;  "  iliai  I  loo  bad  fvtd  <teevtdit»  to  Ihe 
wunl  t>(  lint  *)>ptllitic  ■Muun,*'  i^.,  Iu<]  dicil  ot  llio  pkurac.  But  I  think  the 
vermiii  in  my  mdk  it  mon  true  both  lo  liAtian  *nd  to  Cdliui'a  ipeci&l  style. 
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toward  a  friend.  And  so  wc  went  on  by  the  help  of  God :  and 
the  admirable  rem<rdivs  which  I  h»d  used  began  to  work  a 
great  improvement,  and  1  8uon  camv  well  out  of  that  dreadful 
[Bictnois. 

The  sore  was  still  open,  with  a  plug  of  tint  Inside  it  and  a 
plaster  above,  when  I  went  out  riding  on  a  little  wild  pony. 
He  was  covered  with  hair  four  fingers  long,  and  was  exactly  as 

I  big  as  a  weil-Kruwn  ))car ;  indeed  he  looked  just  like  a  bear. 
I  rodeout  on  hiiu  to  visit  the  painter  Rosso,  who  was  then  living 
in  the  country,  towaid  Civili  Vccchia,  dt  a  pLic*  ol  Count 
AnguiUara's,  called  Ccrvctcra.  1  found  my  friend,  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  sec  me ;  whereupon  I  said  :  "  I  am  come  to  do  to 
you  that  which  you  did  to  me  to  many  months  ago."  He 
burst  out  laughing,  embraced  and  kiKscd  me,  and  begged  me 
for  the  Count's  sake  to  keep  i|uiet  1  stayed  in  tliat  place 
about  a  moaitlt,  with  itiudi  content  and  gladness,  enjoying 
good  wines  and  excellent  food,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Count ;  every  day  I  used  to  ride  out  alone 
along  the  seasliorc,  where  1  dismounted,  and  &llcd  my  pockets 
with  all  sorts  of  pebbles,  sjiail  sbclb,  and  sea  shells  of  great 
rarity  and  beauty. 

On  the  last  day  (for  after  this  I  went  there  no  more)  I  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  men,  who  had  disguised  thcmsclvL-s,  .iiid 
disembarked  from  a  Moorish  privateer.  Wiicn  thcv  thought 
that  they  had  run  nie  into  a  certain  passage,  where  it  seemed 

,hDpo«sililc  tliat  I  should  escape  from  their  hands,  I  suddenly 

tnuninted  my  pony,  resolved  to  l>e  roasted  or  boiled  alive  at 
ftt  pass  perilous,  seeing  I  had  Uttle  hope  to  ev.adc  one  or  the 

'  other  of  tlicsc  fates  :*  but,  as  God  willed,  my  pony,  who  was 
the  came  I  h.ivc  described  above,  took  an  incredibly  wide 
jnmp,  and  brought  mc  oif  in  safety,  for  which  I  heartily 

■thanked  God.     I  told  tlie  story  to  the  Count ;  he  tan  to  arms ; 

Fbut  wc  saw  the  galleys  setting  ont  to  sc:i.    The  next  day  fol- 

flowing  I  went  back  sound  and  with  good  dieer  to  Konie. 

XXX 

E^plagiie  had  by  this  time  almo^  died  out,  so  tlial  the 
lurvivors,  when  tliey  met  togctlicr  .tUvc,  rejcnced  witli  much 
dchghl  ill  one  another's  company.   This  led  to  the  formation  of 

'  ia..  to  ocape  eiihct  liclng  drowiwil  m  ibot 
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aclubof  pointers, scutptora,  and  goldsmithi,  the  best  that  were 
in  Rome ;  and  tlie  founder  of  it  was  a  sculptor  with  the  name 
of  Midict  AkcioIo.)  He  was  a  Sienese  and  a  m^tn  of  jiireat 
ability,  wlio  couJd  liold  his  own  nRaill^l  any  otiicr  workman  in 
that  art ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  the  moat  amusinR  comrade  and 
the  heartiest  good  fellow  in  the  univcrec.  Of  all  the  members 
of  the  club,  he  was  the  eldest,  and  yet  the  youngest  from  the 
strengthand  vigourof  hisbody.  We  often  came  together :  at 
the  very  least  twice  a  week.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
our  society  coiiRte<l  Giulio  Romano,  the  painter,  and  Ginn 
Francesco,  both  of  them  celebrated  jiupih  of  the  mighty 
Raffaello  da  tJrbino. 

After  many  and  many  merry  meetingn,  it  seemed  good  to  our 
worthy  president  that  for  the  following  Sunday  we  should 
rep^r  to  supper  in  his  house,  and  that  each  one  of  us  should 
be  obliged  to  bring  with  him  his  crow  (such  was  tlie  Dickname 
Michel  Agnolo  gave  to  women  in  the  club),  and  that  whoso  did 
not  bring  one  should  be  sconced  by  paying  a  supper  to  the 
whole  company.  Those  of  us  who  had  no  familiarity  with 
women  of  the  town,  were  forced  to  purvey  themselves  at  no 
small  trouble  and  expense,  in  order  to  appear  without  disgrace 
At  tliat  distinguished  feast  of  artists.  I  had  reckoned  upon 
beins  well  provided  with  a  young  u-omau  of  consitlerable 
beauty,  called  Pantasilca.  who  was  very  much  in  love  with 
me ;  tiut  I  was  obUgcd  to  give  her  up  to  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  called  II  Bachiacca,  who  on  his  side  had  been,  and 
still  was,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.*  This  exchange 
excited  a  certain  amount  of  lover's  anger,  tiecause  the  lady, 
seeing  I  had  abandoned  her  at  Bnchiacca's  first  entreaty,  ima- 
giued  that  I  held  in  xlight  esteem  the  great  affection  which 
she  bore  me.  In  course  of  time  a  very  serious  incident  grew 
out  of  this  misinidcrslanding,  tlirough  her  desirc  to  taike  re- 
venije  for  the  alTrotit  I  had  put  upon  her ;  whereof  1  sliall 
sjieiik  hereafter  in  tlie  proper  place. 

Well,  then,  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh  when  we  had  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  that  company  of  men  of  genius,  each  with 

■  This  tculploT  auat  to  Komr  with  bl*  Mmpatriot  BalduMtc  Pcitmi,  uid 
«<u  «np1o«a  upon  llie  monumml  oT  Pope  AJtun  VL,  which  b«  cxeoued 
wllh  Kline  nelj)  Rom  Tlitiolo. 

■  There  were  two  uiUti  u  ihit  epoch  niingjncd  BOchiicca,  the  iww  tout  «f 
UIwrtln<»  Verili.  called  r«peciii«lr  Franettoo  *nid  ADiooia  Fiuiccko  wm 
■n  rKE'cllrni  tiiintrt  ot  iiitriinturc  olUpictuiei ;  Amonio  llie  linl  cnibroliWter 
el  h»  ifc.    'rbe  unc  altu'lci]  to  here  I*  pnbility  Pisnoetco. 
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liis  own  crow ;  aiid  1  was  still  unprovided  ;  and  yd  I  thou)tl)t 
it  would  be  slupid  to  isdl  of  sucb  a,  madcap  bagatelle;'  but 
vtliM  ]i;irticuLirly  wci^jhcd  upon  my  mind  w:u  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  tend  the  Uabt  of  my  countenanoe  ii:  tliiit  illuHtiious 
sphere  to  some  miserable  pluR>e-plucked  scuccrow.  All  these 
ooiwderatkins  made  me  devise  »  plciisint  trick,  for  tlie  increase 
of  merriment  and  the  diSusion  of  mirth  in  our  society. 

tiaving  taken  this  resolve,  I  sent  for  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
years,  who  lived  in  the  next  Ii04isc  to  mine ;  he  was  the  son  of 
a  Spanish  coppersmith.  This  young  man  gave  his  time  to  Latin 
studies,  and  was  very  dilif^ent  in  tiic-ir  pursuit.  He  bore  the 
name  of  Diego,  ti^id  a  handsome  ligure,  and  a  complexion  of 
nurvellous  bnlliancy  ;  the  outlines  of  his  bead  and  f:tce  were 
tar  more  beaiiliful  tlian  tliose  of  the  antique  Antinous :  1  had 
often  copied  tliem,  gaining  tliereby  much  honour  from  the 
works  in  which  I  used  them.  The  youth  had  no  acqu^ntances. 
and  was  therefore  quite  unknown  ;  dressed  wry  ill  and  ncg- 
hgcntly:  all  liis  affections  being  set  upon  those  wonderful 
studies  of  his.  AftiT  bringing  him  to  my  house,  1  begged  him 
to  let  me  array  him  in  the  woman's  clothes  whicli  I  had  caused 
to  be  laid  out  He  reiidily  contplied,  and  put  them  on  at  once, 
while  I  added  new  beauties  to  the  beauty  of  his  face  by  the 
elaborate  and  studied  way  in  which  I  dressed  his  hair.  In 
bis  cars  I  placed  tuo  hltlc  rings,  set  with  two  large  and  f^r 
pearls ;  the  rings  were  broken ;  they  only  clipped  his  cars, 
which  looked  as  though  they  had  been  pierced.  Afterwards 
I  wreathed  his  throat  with  chains  of  gold  and  ricli  jewels, and 
onuunented  his  fair  hands  vfilb  rings.  Then  1  took  him  in  a 
pleasant  manner  by  one  ear,  and  drew  liim  before  a  great 
looking-glass.  The  lad,  when  he  behehl  himself,  cried  out 
witli  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  :  "  Heavens  1  is  that  Diego  ? "  I 
said :  "  That  is  Diego,  from  whom  until  tliis  day  I  never  asked 
for  any  kind  of  favour ;  but  now  I  only  beseech  Diego  to  do 
ne  pleasure  in  on«  harmless  thing;  and  it  is  this — I  want 
him  to  come  in  tliose  very  ckitltes  to  supper  with  the  company 
of  artists  whereof  be  has  often  heard  me  speak."  The  >'oimg 
man,  who  was  honest,  virtuous,  and  vnx,  diccked  his  enthu* 
■iasm,  bent  bis  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  for  a  short  while 
in  silence,  Then  with  a  sudden  move  he  lifted  up  bis  face 
and  satd  :  "  With  Henvenutu  I  will  go ;  itow  let  us  start." 

*  Mamiaft  di  mna  it  ^mw  (PM,    Tbo  faua  r»M  nay  be  U)c  tappa-putj 
or  tbc  nmmfrlU: 
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I  wrapped  his  head  in  a  large  kind  o(  napkin,  which  is 
called  in  Rome  a  summer- cloth ;  and  when  wc  reached  Uic 
place  of  meeting,  the  company  had  already  asKcmblcd,  iin 
ever>-lx>dy  came  (orwnrd  to  fireet  me.  Michel  Agnolo  had 
placed  hitn.strlt  between  Giulio  and  Giovon  Francesco.  I 
lifted  the  veil  from  the  bead  of  my  beauty  ;  and  then  Michel 
Agnolo,  who,  as  1  have  already  said,  was  the  most  humorous 
and  amusing  fellow  in  the  world,  laid  bis  two  hands,  the  one 
on  Giulio's  and  the  other  on  Gian  Francesco's  shoulders, 
and  pulling  tlicra  with  all  his  force,  made  them  bow  down, 
while  he,  on  his  knees  upon  the  floor,  cried  out  for  mercy,  and 
called  to  all  the  folk  in  words  like  these  :  "  Behold  ye  <>f  what 
sort  are  the  angels  of  jiAradise !  for  though  they  are  called 
angelR,  here  shall  ye  see  that  they  are  not  all  of  the  male 
gender."    Then  with  a  loud  voice  be  added : 


IB 

id^ 


"AnKcl  beauteous,  angel  best, 
Save  me  Uiou,  make  iliou  me  blesi." 


I 


Upon  tliis  my  charming  creature  laughed,  and  Ufled  the  right 
hand  and  gave  him  a  papal  benediction,  with  many  pleasant 
words  to  boot  So  Michel  Agnolo  stood  up,  and  said  it  was 
the  custom  to  kiss  the  feel  of  the  Pope  and  the  checks  of 
angels ;  and  having  done  the  latter  to  Diego,  the  boy  Mushi 
deeply,  which  immensely  enhanced  his  beauty. 

When  this  reception  was  over,  wc  found  the  whole  room 
full  of  sonnets,  which  every  man  of  us  had  made  and  sent  to 
Michi^l  Agnolo.  My  lad  began  to  re:id  Ihcm,  and  read  them 
all  aloud  sn  gracefully,  that  his  infinite  charms  were  heightened 
beyond  the  powers  of  language  to  describe.  Then  followed 
conversation  and  witty  sayings,  on  which  I  ^vilI  not  enlarge, 
for  that  is  not  my  business ;  only  one  clever  word  must  be 
mentioned,  for  it  wa*  spoken  by  that  adniiraSlc  painter 
Giulio,  who,  looking  round  with  meaning '  in  his  eyes  on  the 
bystanders,  and  lixin^  them  particularly  upon  the  women, 
turned  to  Midiet  Agnolo  an<l  said  :  "  My  dear  Michel  Agnolo. 
your  nickname  of  crow  very  well  suits  those  ladies  to-day, 
though  I  vow  they  are  somewhat  las  fair  than  crows  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  peacocks  which  fancy  could 
have  painted." 

'  yirtunamtMU.     Cellini  tuca  the  word  mrtutn  in  many  ttaaa,  bat  i 
Diote  witb  RfcrcaM  (a  ioteUcdiul  thiui  monl  quklUie^     It  dcnolei 
aniitic  tUlilr.  nutfculiae  force,  Ac 


oi 

led^ 
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When  tlie  l):in<iu<;l  wna  sen-cd  and  re»dy,  and  we  were 
(joiiif!  to  Ml  down  U>  Utble,  Gitilio  asked  leave  to  lie  ^owed  to 
place  us.  This  l>etni;  t;niiite<l,  he  touk  Uie  women  liy  the 
hand,  and  arrant;eil  them  all  upon  the  inner  side,  with  my  (air 
in  the  centre ;  then  he  placed  all  the  men  on  the  out&idc  and 
me  in  the  middle,  saying  there  was  no  honour  too  great  for 
my  deserts.  As  a  background  to  the  women,  there  was  spread 
an  espalier  of  natural  jasmines  in  full  beauty,'  which  set  off 
tticir  charms,  and  especially  Diego's,  to  such  great  advantage. 
Hut  words  would  foil  to  describe  the  effect.  Then  we  all  of 
IIS  fell  to  enjoying  the  abundance  of  oar  host's  wcU-fumiKhed 
Liblc.  The  supper  was  followed  by  a  short  concert  of  deliglit- 
ful  music,  voJces  joining  in  harmony  with  instmments ;  and 
forasmuch  as  Uiey  were  singing  and  playing  from  the  book, 
my  beauty  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sing  his  part.  He  per- 
lormed  the  music  better  tlian  almost  all  tlic  rest,  which  so 
astonished  the  comfiany  that  Giulio  and  Michel  Agnolo 
rlroppcd  their  earlier  tone  of  banter,  exchanging  it  for  well- 
wcigtiL-d  terms  of  sober  heartfelt  admiration. 

After  the  music  was  over,  a  certain  Aurclio  Ascotano,* 
remarlcable  for  his  gift  as  an  improvisatory  poet,  began  to 
extol  the  women  in  choice  phrases  of  exquisite  compliment. 
White  he  was  chanting,  the  two  girls  who  had  my  beauty 
between  thttm  never  left  off  chattering.  One  <>f  them  related 
how  Khe  had  gone  wrong ;  the  other  asked  mine  how  it  had 
ha)ipened  with  her.  and  who  were  her  friends,  and  how  long 
Bhc  lind  been  settled  in  Rome,  and  many  other  questions  of 
Uie  kind.  It  is  true  lliat,  if  I  cltose  to  descritw  such  laugh- 
able episodes,  I  could  relate  several  odd  things  which  then 
occurn»d  through  Pantasilca's  jealousy  on  my  account ;  but 
since  thej'  form  no  part  of  my  design.  [  pass  them  briefly  over. 
At  List  the  conversation  of  those  loose  women  vexed  my 
beauty,  whom  wc  had  chri:^cned  F'omona  for  the  nonce  ;  and 
Pomona,  wanting  to  escape  from  their  silly  talk,  turned  rest- 
lessly upon  her  chair,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
The  female  brought  by  Giulio  asked  whether  she  felt  indis- 
posed.    I\)moiia  answered,  yes,  slie  thought  she  wa*  a  month 


*  (M  UamU  Ji  gUntmini  iM/Hnt/i  t  krUitiimi.  Taim*  ii  properly  i 
tUlf  «0«ai|  a  Mric :  aod  I  am  nol  tiue  whether  Ceilini  doc*  dm  mesa  iktt 
iIm  udkt  iMd  behind  tbdi  b»ckj  b  tapestry  r«p(esenliag  itstniBa  I*  ■  natoral 
■«M«r. 

*  rr<>Ii«bjy  Carislo  d'.Atcoli,  ■  tiicnd  of  Coto^  U0I1&,  Arslinft 
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or  so  with  ctiild ;  this  RAve  Ihcm  the  (■p|v>rtumty  of  feeling 
her  body  and  discoveritift  Ihe  real  sex  o(  the  supposed  wonuio 
Thereupon  tlicy  quickly  withdrew  their  hands  and  rose  from 
tabic,  uttering  such  gibing  words  as  arc  commonly  addressed 
to  young  men  of  eminent  bcaut>'.  The  whole  room  ranjj  with 
laughter  and  astonishment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mtdicl 
Agnolo,  axsiimlng  a  fierce  aspect,  called  out  for  leave  to  inflict 
on  me  the  penance  he  thntight  lit.  Wlien  this  was  granted, 
he  lifted  mc  aloft  amid  the  chtinuur  of  the  company,  crying : 
"Lonj;  live  the  Kentleman  1  long  live  the  gentleman!"  and 
added  tliat  thi.4  wx<t  the  punishment  I  deserved  for  having 
played  ho  line  a  trick.  Thus  ended  that  most  agreeable  supper- 
parly,  and  each  of  us  relumed  to  his  own  dwelling  at  the 
Cicae  of  ilay, 

XXXI 

It  vrould  lake  too  long  to  describe  In  detail  all  the 
and  divers  pieces  of  work  which  I  executed  for  a  great  variety 
of  men.  At  present  I  need  only  s.iy  thai  1  devoted  m\sclf 
with  sustained  diligence  and  industry  to  acquiring  mastciy  in 
the  several  branches  of  ait  which  i  enumerated  a  short  while 
back.  And  so  1  went  on  labouring  incessantly  at  all  of  them  : 
but  nnoe  no  opportunity  has  presented  itself  as  yet  for  dc- 
BcriUng  my  most  notable  performances.  1  sliall  wait  to  report 
them  in  their  proper  place  before  vtry  long.  Tlic  Sicncsc 
sculptor,  Michel  Agnolo,  of  whom  I  hiive  recently  been 
speaking,  was  at  that  time  makinii  the  monument  of  the  late 
Pope  Adrian.  Gtulio  Romano  went  to  paint  for  the  Marquis  of 
Manttia.  The  other  members  of  the  club  betook  themselves 
in  di0ercnt  directions,  each  to  his  own  business ;  so  that  our 
company  of  artists  was  well-nigh  allogclhcr  broken  up. 

About  this  lime  there  fell  into  my  hnnds  some  little  Turkish 
poniards ;  the  handle  as  well  as  the  blade  of  these  daggers 
was  made  of  iron,  and  so  too  was  the  sheath.  They  were 
en;;£raved  by  mean.*  of  iron  implements  with  foliage  in  the 
most  exquiitite  Turkish  style,  very  neatly  filled  in  K-ith  gold. 
The  Bght  of  them  stirred  in  me  a  great  desire  to  try  my 
own  skill  in  thai  branch,  so  difTerent  from  the  others  which 
I  practised  :  and  finding  that  I  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction, 
I  executed  several  pieces.  Mine  were  far  more  beantifnl  and 
more  diuabte  than  the  Turldsb,  and  this  for  divers  reasons. 
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r.is  that  I  cut  my  grooves  iitucli  deeper  mid  willi  wider 
chcs  in  Ifac  slcel ;  (or  Uiis  is  not  usual  io  Turki&h  work. 
Another  was  that  the  Turkish  ambcsqucs  arc  ocily  composed 
of  arum  leaves  with  a  few  small  sunllowers  ;■  and  though 
these  have  a  certain  Anux,  they  do  not  yield  &o  lasting  a 
pleasure  as  the  patterns  which  we  use.  It  is  true  that  in  Italy 
we  tiave  several  different  ways  of  designing:  foliaRc  ;  the  Lotn- 
lurda,  for  example,  coitstnict  ver>-  beautiful  patterns  l)y  copying 
the  leaves  of  briony  and  ivy  in  exquisite  curves,  whicli  are 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  tlic  Tuscans  and  the  Romans 
make  a  better  choice,  because  they  imitate  tlic  leaves  of  the 
acanthuB,  commonly  called  bc-ar's-foot,  with  its  stalks  and 
Hovers,  curUng  in  divers  wavy  lines  ;  and  into  these  arabesques 
one  nuiy  excellently  well  insert  the  tigurcs  of  Uttle  birds  and 
different  animals,  by  whicb  the  good  taste  of  the  artist  is  dis- 
played. Some  hints  for  creatures  of  this  sort  can  be  observed 
in  nature  among  (lie  wild  (lowers,  as,  for  instance,  in  snap- 
dragons and  some  few  other  plants,  whicli  must  be  combined 
and  developed  witli  the  help  of  fanciful  imaeinin{[s  by  clever 
drsughtsmen.  Sucli  arabesques  are  calle<l  grotesques  by  the 
ignorant  They  have  obtained  this  name  of  grotesques  among 
the  modems  through  being  found  in  certain  subtcnancao 
caverns  In  Rome  by  students  of  antiquity ;  which  caverns  were 
formerly  ch.unbers,  hot-baths,  cabinets  (or  study,  halls,  and 
apartments  of  like  nature.  The  curious  discovering  them  in 
KOch  places  (since  tlie  le\-c)  oi  the  Kround  has  eradoally  been 
raised  while  they  have  remained  LkIow,  and  since  in  Rome 
these  vaulted  rooms  are  commonly  called  grottoes),  it  has 
(oikiwed  lliat  tlic  word  grotesque  is  applied  to  the  patterns  I 
have  mentioned.  But  this  is  not  tlie  right  term  for  them,  in- 
Asmucfa  as  the  ancients,  who  delighted  in  composing  mon* 
•Icrs  otit  of  goats,  cows,  and  horses,  called  these  chimerical 

fbrids  by  the  name  of  monsters  ;  and  the  modem  artificers 
wbom  I  spoke,  fashioned  frooa  the  fi^iage  which  they 
pied  monsters  of  like  nature  ;  lor  these  the  proper  aamc 
therefore  monsters,  and  not  grotesques.  Well,  then,  I  de- 
nned patterns  of  this  kind,  and  filled  them  in  with  gold, 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  they  were  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  Turki.tli, 

It  cliancedat  that  time  that  I  lighted  upon  some  jars  or  little 


'  Gititre,  UUB)  macvUlQin,  u)d  tliti^  ibt  hibDoiict. 
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antique  ums  filled  witti  ashes,  and  ;imonR  the  ashes  were  some 
iron  rin^s  inlaid  with  jjold  (for  the  ancients  also  used  that  art), 
and  in  each  of  the  rini^s  was  set  a  tiny  cameo  of  shell.  On 
applying  to  men  of  learning,  they  tdld  me  that  ihi-se  rinRS 
were  worn  as  amtilcts  l)y  folk  desirous  of  abiding  wilti  tnind 
unsliaken  in  any  extraordinary  circumstance,  whether  of  good 
or  evil  fortune.  Hereupon,  at  the  request  of  certain  noblemen 
who  were  my  friends,  [  undertook  to  fabricate  some  tiifUng 
rings  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  made  them  of  refined  steel ;  and  after 
tlicy  had  been  well  engraved  and  inlaid  witli  gold,  they  pro- 
duced a  very  beautiful  effect:  and  sometimes  a  single  ring 
brought  mc  more  than  forty  crowns,  merely  in  payment  for 
my  labour. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  epoch  to  wear  little  golden  medals, 
upon  which  every  nobleman  or  mas  of  quality  had  some  device 
or  fancy  of  his  own  engraved ;  and  these  were  worn  in  the  cap. 
Of  such  pieces  I  made  very  many,  and  found  them  extrenwly 
difficult  to  work.  I  h:ive  already  meiititiiic<l  the  atlmlnihlc 
craftsman  Canidosso,  who  used  to  ni.ake  sulIi  Dmaments ;  and 
as  tlicrc  were  more  than  one  ligurc  on  each  piece,  he  asked  at 
least  a  hundred  gold  crowns  for  his  fee.  This  being  so — not. 
however,  because  his  prices  were  so  high,  but  because  he 
worked  BO  slowly — [  began  to  be  employed  by  certain  notde- 
mcn,  for  whom,  among  other  things,  1  made  a  medal  In  com- 
petition wiih  tJiat  great  artist,  and  it  had  four  figures,  upon 
which  I  had  expended  an  inliTiity  of  lalmur.  These  men  of 
quality,  when  they  compared  my  piece  with  that  of  the 
famous  Cantdosso,  declared  that  mine  u-as  by  far  the  better 
executed  and  more  beautiful,  and  bade  mc  ask  what  I  liked 
as  Uie  reward  of  my  trouble ;  for  since  I  had  given  them 
Buch  (>erfcct  satisfaction,  they  wished  to  do  the  hke  by  mc. 
I  replied  that  mv  greatest  reward  and  what  1  most  deured 
was  to  have  rivalled  the  mnslcriiieces  of  so  eminent  an  artist ; 
and  that  if  their  lordships  thought  I  had,  I  acknowledged 
myself  to  be  most  amply  rew:trde<l.  With  this  1  took  my 
leave,  and  they  immediately  sent  me  such  a  very  liberal 
present,  that  I  was  well  content ;  indeed  there  grew  in  me  so 
great  a  spirit  to  do  well,  that  to  this  c^ent  I  attribute  what  will 
afterwards  be  related  of  my  progress. 
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I  fthiill  I)C  nhliKwl  to  diRrcss  a  tittl<:  from  the  history  of  my 
art,  uiilcM  I  were  to  omit  tiome  unnoying  incidents  which  Ikivc 
happened  in  the  course  of  my  troubled  career.  One  of  these, 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  brought  mc  into  the  greatest 
ri&k  of  my  life.  I  have  already  told  tlie  story  of  the  artists' 
club,  and  of  the  farcical  adventures  which  hapjicncd  owing 
to  the  woman  whom  1  mentioned,  Fantasilea,  the  one  wlm  (dt 
for  me  that  false  and  ftilsomc  love.  She  was  furioiuly  enraged 
becauiic  of  tl)c  plcii^uit  trick  by  which  1  brought  Diego  to  our 
banquet,  and  she  swore  to  be  revenged  on  me.  How  slie  did 
to  is  mixed  up  witli  the  history  of  a  young  man  called  Luigi 
Pulct,  who  had  recently  come  to  Rome.  He  was  the  soit  of 
one  of  tlie  Pulcis,  who  had  been  beheaded  for  incest  with 
his  daughter ;  and  the  youth  possessed  extraordinarj-  gilts 
for  poetry  together  witli  sound  Latin  scholarship;  he  wrote 
well,  was  graceful  in  manners,  and  of  suqirising  personal 
beauty ;  he  had  just  left  the  service  of  some  bUhop,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember,  and  was  thortmglity  tainted  with 
a  vcr>-  foul  disease.  While  he  was  yet  a  lad  and  living  in 
Florence,  they  used  in  certain  places  of  the  city  to  meet  to- 
ycthci  dunnii  the  nights  of  siunmer  on  the  public  streets ;  and 
he,  ranking  among  the  best  of  the  improvisatori,  sang  there. 
His  recitations  were  so  admirable,  tliat  the  divine  Michel 
Agnolo  BiH)narroti,  tliat  prince  of  sculptors  and  of  painters, 
went)  wherever  he  heard  that  he  would  be,  with  the  greatest 
CMgemes  and  delight  to  listen  to  him.  Tlierc  was  a  omd 
called  I'iloto,  a  goldsmith,  very  able  in  his  art,  who,  together 
with  myself,  ioincd  Buonarroti  upon  these  occasions.'  Thus 
acquaintance  sprang  up  between  me  and  Luigi  I^ilci ;  and  so, 
after  tlie  lapse  of  many  years,  he  came,  in  the  miserable  plight 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  make  himself  knon-n  to  me  again 
in  Rome,  txseeching  me  for  God's  sike  to  help  him.  Moved 
to  compassion  by  ht.s  great  tilents,  by  tlic  love  of  my  fatl>cr- 
land,  and  by  my  own  natural  tenderness  of  heart,  I  took  him 
into  my  house,  and  had  him  medically  treated  in  such  wise 

'  PtiMo,  of  whom  WR  ilull  hciT  matt  haeaher,  w»i  a  pronuMal  tpue  In 
the  FTonnliM  todrtr  o(  artiui,  MidactlcbnKd  pnctkal  Jok<(.  Vwuliayt 
thai  ft  romg  hnh  of  wboni  he  had  ipoktn  ill  rnuid<tc<l  bim.  Iran's  Nordle, 
lU  Ctitr,  •ficnU  be  Mndieil  bjr  tliote  who  tock  an  tmlgbi  into  this  cvioiii 
Bofaraia  at  ihe  lixtMiiib  cenWfy. 
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that,  bciiiR  but  a  youtli.  he  soon  regained  his  health.  While 
lie  was  still  pur^tiiiig  his  cure,  he  never  omitted  his  studies, 
and  I  provided  him  with  books  according  to  the  means  at  my 
disposal.  The  result  was  that  Luigi,  recognising  the  great 
bcnetits  he  had  received  from  me,  oftentimes  with  words 
and  tears  returned  me  thank«,  prolcstini;  that  if  God  should 
ever  put  liood  fortune  in  hi.t  way,  he  would  recompense  me  (or 
my  kindness.  To  Hits  I  rephed  Uiat  I  had  not  done  tor  him 
as  much  as  1  dctircd,  btit  only  what  I  could,  and  tltat  it  was 
the  duty  of  htnnan  t)cin([s  to  t>c  mutually  serviceable.  Only 
I  suggested  tliat  he  should  repay  the  service  I  had  rendered 
him  by  doing  likewise  to  some  one  who  might  have  the  same 
need  of  him  as  be  h,id  had  of  me. 

The  young  man  in  question  began  to  frequent  the  Court 
of  Rome,  where  he  toon  found  a  situation,  and  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  suite  of  a  bisliop,  a  man  of  eislity  years,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Guigeiisis.*  This  bishop  had  a  nephew  called 
Mcsser  Citovanoi :  be  was  a  nobleman  of  Venice ;  and  the 
said  Mcsser  Giovanni  made  show  of  marvellous  attachment 
to  Luigi  Fulci's  talents ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  these 
talents,  he  brought  liim  as  familiar  to  himself  as  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Luigi  having  t^ilkc<l  of  me,  and  of  his  great  obli- 
gations to  me,  with  Mcsser  Giovanni,  the  latter  expressed  a 
wish  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Tliu«  then  it  came  to  pass, 
that  when  I  liad  upon  a  certain  evening  invited  that  woman 
Fantasilea  to  suj^per,  and  had  assembled  a  comjiany  of  men 
of  parts  who  were  my  friends,  just  at  tlic  moment  of  our  sitting 
down  to  tabic,  Mcsser  Giovanni  and  Luigi  Fulci  arrived,  and 
after  some  complimentary  speeches,  they  tioth  remaiued  to 
sup  with  us.  The  shameless  strumpet,  casting  her  eyes  upon 
the  young  nian's  beauty,  began  at  once  to  lay  her  nets  for  him; 
perceiving  which,  when  the  supper  had  come  to  an  agreeable 
end,  I  took  Luigi  aside,  and  conjured  him,  by  the  benefits  he 
said  he  owed  mc.  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her. 
To  this  he  answered :  "  Good  heavens,  Bcnvenuto  I  do  you 
then  lake  me  for  3  madman  ?"  I  rejoined:  "Not  for  a  mad- 
man, but  for  a  young  fcUow  ; "  and  I  swore  to  him  by  God : 
"  1  do  not  give  that  woman  the  least  thought ;  but  for  your 
sake  I  eliould  be  sorr>'  if  through  her  you  came  to  break  your 
neck."      Upon  these  words  he  vowed  and  prayed  to  God, 

'  Gitoloino  ButbOb  of  ibc  noble  V<actiaB  bmilr,  Bisbop  of  Gviok,  fo 
CuiaihU. 
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that,  if  ever  be  but  spoke  with  her,  tie  miglit  upon  the  momcflt 
break  his  neck.  1  think  the  poor  lad  swore  this  oalh  to  God 
with  all  his  heart,  (or  he  did  break  hi§  neck,  as  I  shall  presently 
relate.  Mcsser  Giovanni  sliowcd  signs  loo  evident  of  loving 
him  in  n  dishonourable  way ;  for  we  began  to  notice  ttint 
LuiKi  hnd  new  suits  of  silk  and  velvet  every  moniiDg,  and 
tt  waa  known  that  he  atxuidoned  himself  altogether  to  b:id 
courses.  He  neKlecte<I  liis  fine  litlents,  and  pretended  not 
to  see  or  recognise  me,  because  I  had  once  rebuked  him.  aud 
told  him  he  wat  giving  his  soul  to  foul  vices.  whi<jh  would 
make  him  break  his  neck,  as  he  had  vowed. 


XXXIII 

Now  Messer  Oii^vaTini  bought  hiit  favourite  a  ver>-  fine  black 
borae,  for  which  he  paid  150  crownx.  The  beast  was  admirably 
mined  to  hand,  so  Itiat  Ltiigi  coutd  ^o  daily  to  caracole  around 
the  lodgings  of  that  prostitute  I^ntasilea.  Ttiough  I  took 
notice  ai  this,  1  paid  it  no  attention,  only  remarking  that  all 
things  acted  as  their  nature  prompted ;  and  meanwhile  I  gave 
my  whole  mind  to  my  studies.  It  came  to  pass  one  Sunday 
evening  tliat  we  were  invited  to  sup  together  with  the  Sicnese 
sculptor,  Michel  Agnolo,  and  t)ie  time  of  the  year  was  summer. 
Bachiacca,  of  whom  1  tiave  alrcatly  spoken,  was  present  at  the 
party  ;  and  he  had  brought  with  him  his  old  flame,  Pantasilca. 
Wlien  we  were  at  table,  she  sat  t>etween  me  and  Bachi^icca  ; 
but  in  tlie  very  middle  of  the  banquet  she  rose,  and  excused 
hcr*elf  upon  the  pretext  of  a  natural  need,  saying  die  would 
speedily  return.  We,  meanwhile,  continued  talking  ver>" 
agreeably  and  supping ;  but  she  remained  an  unaccountably 
long  time  at^sent.  It  chanced  that,  keeping  my  ears  open,  I 
thought  1  heard  a  sort  of  sutxlued  tittering  in  the  street  below. 
I  bad  n  knife  in  hand,  which  I  was  using  for  my  service  at 
the  table.  The  window  was  so  close  to  where  I  aat,  tlial,  by 
merely  rising,  I  could  see  Luigi  in  the  street,  togcUicr  witli 
panlasilea ;  and  I  heard  Luigi  saving:  "Oh,  if  thai  devil 
Beuvenuto  only  saw  us,  shouldn't  we  just  aitcli  ill"  She 
answered :  "  Have  no  fear ;  only  listen  to  the  noise  they're 
making ;  we  arc  the  last  thing  tlicy'ic  thinking  ol."  Al  tlKse 
wiirds,  having  made  them  both  well  out,  I  leaiied  Irom  the 
window,  and  took  Luigi  t>y  Ute  cape ;  and  certainly  1  aliould 
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then  have  killed  him  with  the  knife  1  held,  but  that  he  was 
riding  a  white  horse,  to  which  he  clapped  spurs,  leaving  his 
cape  ia  my  grasp,  in  order  to  prc!>erve  his  life.  Piintasilea 
took  to  her  heels  in  the  direction  of  a  neij(ht>ounng  church. 
The  company  at  supper  rose  immediately,  and  came  down, 
entre:ttinj{  me  in  a  body  to  refrain  from  putting  my»elf  nnd 
tliem  to  inconvenience  for  a  stnimpcL  I  told  them  that  I 
should  not  have  let  m>-sclf  be  moved  on  her  account,  but 
that  1  was  bent  on  punishing  the  infamous  young  man.  who 
showed  how  little  he  regarded  me.  Accordingly  I  would  not 
yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  ingenious  and  worthy 
men,  Iwit  took  my  sword,  ;md  went  alone  toward  Prati : — 
the  house  wlicre  wc  were  supping,  I  should  swy,  stood  close 
to  the  Castello  gate,  whicli  led  to  Prati.'  Walking  thits  upon 
the  road  to  Frati,  1  had  not  gone  fu  before  the  sun  sank,  and  I 
re-entered  Rome  itself  at  a  slow  pace,  \ight  had  fallen  ;  dark- 
ness bad  come  on  ;  but  the  gates  of  Kome  were  not  yet  sluU. 

Toward  two  hours  after  simset,  I  walked  along  f^ntasilea's 
lodging,  with  the  intention,  if  Luigi  Puld  were  there,  of  doing 
something  to  the  discontent  of  both.  When  I  heard  and  saw 
that  no  one  but  a  poor  servant-girl  called  Canida  was  in  the 
bouse,  I  went  to  put  away  my  cloak  and  the  scabbard  of  my 
sword,  and  tlien  returned  to  tlic  house,  which  stood  behind  the 
Banchi  on  the  river  Til>cr.  Ju^t  opposite  stretched  a  garden 
bdonging  to  an  innkeeper  called  Rotnolo.  It  v,-.a  enclosed 
by  a  thick  hedge  ot  thorns,  in  which  I  hid  m>'M:lf,  standing 
upright,  and  waiting  till  the  woman  came  back  with  Luigi. 
After  keeping  watch  awhile  there,  my  friend  Bachiacca  crept 
up  to  me  ;  whether  led  by  his  own  suspicions  or  by  Uie  advice 
of  others,  I  cannot  say.  In  a  low  voice  he  called  out  to  me : 
"  Gossip  "  (for  80  we  used  to  name  iMirsclves  (or  (un);  and  tlien 
he  prayed  me  for  God's  love,  using  the  words  which  follow, 
\vitli  tears  in  the  tone  of  his  voice :  "  Dear  gossip,  I  entreat 
you  not  to  injure  that  poor  girl ;  she  at  least  ha*  erred  in  no 
wise  in  this  matter — no,  not  at  all."  When  1  beard  what  he 
was  saj-ing,  I  replied  :  "  If  you  don't  take  youraelf  off  now,  at 
this  first  word  I  utter,  I  will  bring  my  sword  here  down  upon 
your  head."    Overwhelmed  with  fright,  my  poor  gos^p  \^-as 

*  Tlw  Porta  QMello  wis  dw  pat  ciHcd  slW  ifae  Caifk  of  S.  Annkk 
PmC  M  Im  u  I  CMi  OMke  du,  wu  an  open  t^xa  between  the  Ik>i£o  mad  ih« 
Briilge  o(  S.  AnMla.  Ik  o(«l(i  tO|pl  laMt  Rome  itscll,  Cellini  lud  to  pui 
■  MMiul  e*U.  Illi  own  todgng  and  hnlBailca'i  hnUK  itvie  ia  the  quaitet 
a(  tlw  Rbadil,  where  arc  now  ilw  Via  Uiulla  wuJ  Via  de'  Uuichi  Vcccbi 
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>lic.  and  withdrew  to  case  hirn- 
indcirU,  he  could  not  but  obey  Uic  calL  There 
was  a  glorious  lieaveii  of  stairs,  which  sbcd  ^ood  light  to 
see  by.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  aware  of  the  noise  of  many 
horses  ;  they  were  coming  tou'ard  me  from  the  one  side  and 
the  other.  It  turned  out  to  be  Lui};i  and  Rmtii-silca,  ;i(tcndcd 
by  a  certain  Mcsser  Bcnvegnalo  of  Perugia,  who  was  cham- 
berhun  to  Pope  Clement,  and  followed  by  (our  doughty  cap- 
tuina  of  Perugia,  with  some  other  valiant  soldiers  in  the 
Hower  of  youth  ;  altogether  reckoned,  there  were  more  than 
twelve  swords.  When  1  understood  tlic  matter,  and  saw 
not  how  to  lly,  1  did  my  best  to  crouch  into  the  hedge.  But 
tlie  thorns  pricked  and  hurt  me,  goading  mc  to  madness 
like  a  bull ;  and  I  had  halt  resolved  to  take  a  leap  and  hazard 
my  escape.  lust  then  Luigi,  with  his  arm  round  Panta^ea's 
neck,  was  heard  crying  :  "  I  must  kiss  you  once  ag^n,  if  only 
to  insult  tliat  traitor  Benveimto."  At  that  moment,  annoyed 
M  I  was  by  the  prickles,  and  irritated  by  the  young  man's 
words,  I  sprang  forth,  lifted  my  sword  on  high,  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  :  "  You  arc  all  dead  folk ! "  My  blow 
dencended  on  the  shoulder  of  Luigi :  but  the  satyrs  who 
doted  on  him,  liad  steeled  hix  penon  round  with  coat»  of 
mail  ax>d  such-hke  villainous  defences;  sUlt  the  stroke  fell 
mrith  crushing  force.  Swcr\-ing  asdc,  the  sword  hit  Panta«ilea 
full  in  no»e  and  nvouth.  Both  she  and  Luigi  grovelled  on 
tlie  ground,  while  Bachiacca,  with  his  brccclics  down  to 
heels,  screuned  out  and  ran  away.  Then  I  turned  upon  the 
oUiers  boldly  with  tny  sword ;  and  those  valiant  fellows, 
hearing  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  tavern,  thought  there 
was  an  army  coming  of  a  hundred  men  ;  and  though  they 
drew  their  swords  with  spirit,  yet  two  horses  which  Itad  t;dcen 
friglit  in  the  tumult  cast  them  into  sucli  disorder  that  a 
couple  of  the  best  riders  were  thiown,  and  Uie  remainder 
took  to  flight.  I,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  turning  out  well 
(or  mc  r.ui  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  came  oB  with  honour 
from  the  engagement,  not  wishing  to  tempt  fortune  more 
Uian  was  my  duty.  During  tliis  hurly-burly,  some  of  the 
soldiers  and  captains  wounded  themselves  with  their  own 
arms  ;  and  Mcsser  Bcnvcgnato.  tlie  Pope's  chamberlain,  was 
kicked  and  trampled  by  bis  mule.  One  of  the  servants  also, 
who  bad  drawn  his  sword,  fell  duwn  toKetber  with  his  matter. 
and  wounded  bim  badly  in  the  tiand.      Maddened  by  the 
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pain,  be  mrore  Imvlcr  than  all  the  ttst  in  tns  Penman 
tatrgio,  ayiag  oat  ■  "  By  the  body  ol  God,  I  win  take  an  that 
BtawitMto  Uacha  Beavesuto  bow  to  five."  He  aficnnuds 
iwiniliiiiiiiiiit  one  of  the  captxitts  wbo  were  witta  tarn  Oxarcr 
perlnpi  tban  tbc  otben,  but  with  Icn  aplomby  »  bebig  bat 
a  yoirtb)  ti'>  icck  mc  uut.  The  fellow  came  to  ri>it  bk  to 
the  place  of  my  retirement ;  that  was  the  palace  of  a  Kieat 
Neapolitan  noblennn,  wbo  had  become  acquainled  witt 
me  in  my  an,  and  had  tmides  taken  a  fancy  to  me  becauK 
of  my  pliyntcal  and  mental  apiiludc  for  fi^iting,  to  which  my 
lord  hlmKlf  was  personally  well  inclined.  So,  then,  hndtag 
nytclf  made  much  of.  and  being  precisely  in  my  element,  I 
l{ave  tuch  answer  to  the  captain  as  I  think  most  have  made 
him  camcitly  repent  of  havia|[  come  to  look  me  np.  After  a 
few  days,  wficn  tlie  wound*  of  Luigi,  and  the  tt^umpc^  and 
the  re«t  were  healing,  this  great  Neapolitan  nobleman  received 
overtures  from  Mcsscr  Benvegnato;  for  the  prelate's  anj^er 
luul  cooled,  and  he  proposed  to  ratify  a  peace  between  me 
ami  Luigi  und  the  soldiers,  who  had  personally  no  quarrel 
will)  me,  and  only  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Ac- 
cofdiuifly  my  friend  the  nobleman  replied  that  he  would 
brinit  mc  where  tliey  chose  to  appoint,  and  that  he  was  very 
wlllinit  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  stipulated  that  no  u-ords 
■houtil  be  liaiidicd  about  on  cither  side,  seeing  tliat  would  be 
Utile  to  llicir  otcdil ;  it  was  enough  to  go  through  the  form 
of  drinking  together  and  exchanging  kisses;  he  for  his  part 
nndertiKtk  to  du  the  talking,  and  promised  to  settle  the  matter 
to  their  lionour.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out.  On 
Tliiimday  evening  my  protector  look  mc  to  the  bouse  of 
Messer  Ueuvcgnnto,  wticrc  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
present  at  thai  (hscomhliirc  were  assembled,  and  already 
■eated  at  Ijible.  My  n()t>lenian  was  attended  by  thirty  bnive 
fellows,  all  well  armed:  a  circumstance  whidi  Messcr  Ben- 
VOJtiuito  hud  not  aniidpalcd.  When  wc  came  into  the  hall, 
ho  walking  lirat,  I  following,  he  spake  to  tliis  effect :  "God 
save  you,  gentlemen  ;  we  have  come  to  see  you,  1  and 
Bcnvenuto,  whom  I  love  like  my  own  brother ;  and  we  are 
ready  lo  do  wh^itevcr  j-oti  propose."  Messcr  Bcnvegnato, 
■ening  Ihe  hull  till  with  such  a  crowd  of  men,  called  out :  "  It 
Is  only  piMce,  and  nothing  else,  we  ask  of  you."  Accoi-dingly 
he  promised  that  tlic  govrnior  of  Rome  :md  his  catchpoles 
should  give  me  no  trouMc.    Then  wc  made  peace,  and  I 
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relumed  to  my  shop,  where  I  could  not  stay  an  hour  without 
that  Xeapolitan  nublemau  either  coming  to  sec  mc  or  sending 
for  mc. 

kicanwhilc  Lui^o  Puici,  having  recovered  from  his  wound, 
rode  every'  day  upon  the  black  horse  which  was  90  well 
trained  to  heel  and  bridle.  One  day,  among  others,  after  it 
had  mined  »  little,  »nd  he  was  making  his  horse  curvet  just 
before  Paiitasilca's  door,  he  slipped  and  fell,  with  tlie  hor^e 
upon  him.  Hin  right  leg  wiu.  biokeii  short  off  in  tlie  tliijjli ; 
and  after  a  few  days  he  died  there  in  Pantasilca's  lodginKs, 
discharging  thus  (he  vow  he  registered  so  heartily  to  Heaven. 
Eveti  so  may  it  be  sceu  Uiat  G<)<1  kccpii  account  of  the  good 
and  the  bad.  and  gives  to  each  one  what  he  merits. 
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The  whole  world  was  now  in  waifarc.'  Pope  Clement  had 
sent  to  get  some  troops  from  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and  when 
they  came,  they  made  such  disturbances  in  Rome,  that  it  was 
in  liviog  in  open  shops.*  On  this  account  1  retired  to  a  good 
snug  hou»e  behind  the  B^inchi,  where  I  worked  for  all  the 
friends  I  had  acquired.  Since  I  produced  few  things  of  much 
importance  at  ttiat  period,  I  need  not  ^^'aslc  time  in  talking 
about  them.  I  took  much  pleasure  in  mtistc  and  amusements 
of  tliu  kind.  On  lite  death  of  Giovanni  de'  XIe<lid  in  Lombardy, 
the  Pope,  at  the  advice  of  Messer  Jacoiw  Salviati,  dismissed 
the  five  bands  he  had  engaged ;  and  when  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  knew  there  were  no  troops  in  Rome,  he  puslicd 
bis  army  with  the  utmost  energy  up  to  the  city.  The  whole 
of  Rome  upon  this  flew  to  arms.  1  happened  to  be  intimate 
with  AlcGsandro.  the  son  of  Picro  del  Bene,  who,  at  the  time 
when  (he  Colonnest  entered  Rome,  had  requested  me  to  guard 
hiN  p-dace.*  On  this  more  serious  occasion,  tliereforc,  he 
prayed  me  to  enlist  fifty  comrades  for  the  protection  of  the 

'  Wir  had  bnketi  out  in  1511  b«lw««n  Ouules  V.  and  Fnuidi  I,  whteh 
Atlartxrf  ill  Eatofw  Uti  invotrcd  (he  Sui«*  of  Italy  in  terioiu  eooipUcMions. 
Al  IIk  »o«cnI  whcM  IhU  ctia)>(n  opcni.  llic  [otpcrlaUai  vmy  mkUt  ibe 
CuMsble  of  BoBiboo  wai  matching  lanon  Rome  In  1517, 

■  Time  titwps  ciUcrcd  Komc  in  Octolm  I5}6.  TUty  wtia  distanrlcd  to 
tUttb  1527. 

'  CoUmI  hrr«  (dan  to  th«  attadc  mad*  upon  Itooic  by  the  rraM  CUbellt&e 
hBw>  id  ColoiuM.  I«d  liy  ihcii  dM  apt^m  Pompm,  n  SqMcnbet  15*6, 
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said  house,  appointing  mc  their  captain,  as  I  bad  been  when 
the  Colonncsi  came.  So  1  collected  fifty  yoang  men  of  the 
highest  courage,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  his  palace, 
with  good  pay  ;ind  excellent  appointments. 

Bourbon's  nrmy  b.td  now  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  Alessandro  begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  reconnoitre. 
So  we  went  with  one  of  the  stoutest  fellows  in  our  company ; 
and  on  tlie  way  a  youth  called  Cccchino  della  Caaa  jcnned 
himself  to  us.  On  reaching  tlic  walla  by  the  Campo  Santo, 
wc  could  sec  that  famous  army,  which  was  malfing  every 
effort  to  enter  the  town.  Upon  the  ramparts  where  we  look 
our  station,  several  young  men  were  lying  killed  by  the  be- 
siegers ;  the  battle  raged  there  desperately,  and  there  was  the 
densest  fog  imagin»hlc.  I  turned  to  Aletsandro  and  said: 
"  Let  us  go  home  as  soon  as  we  can,  for  Iticre  is  notliing 
to  l>c  done  here ;  you  see  the  enemies  are  mounting,  and  our 
men  are  in  flight."  Alessandro,  in  a  panic,  cried :  "  Would 
God  tliat  wc  had  never  come  here !"  and  turned  in  maddest 
haste  to  tly.  I  took  him  up  somewhat  sliarply  with  these 
words:  "Since  you  have  brought  me  here,  I  must  perform 
some  action  worthy  of  a  m.-in  ; "  and  directing  my  arqucbusc 
where  I  saw  the  thickest  and  most  serried  troop  of  lighting 
men,  I  aimc<l  exactly  at  one  whom  1  remarked  to  be  higher 
than  the  rest:  the  fog  prevented  me  from  being  certain 
whetlier  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Then  I  turned  to 
Alessandro  and  Cccchino,  and  bade  tliem  dischaigc  tlicir 
arquebuses,  showing  them  how  to  avcad  t>cing  hit  by  tlie 
besiegers.  When  we  had  fired  two  rounds  apiece,  I  crept 
cautiously  up  to  the  wall,  and  observing  among  the  enemy  a 
most  extraordinary  confu:>ion,  I  discovered  afterwards  that 
one  of  our  shots  had  killed  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
from  what  I  subsequently  learned,  he  was  the  man  whom 
]  hiid  fir»t  noticed  above  the  heads  of  the  rest.' 

Quitting  our  position  on  the  ramparts,  we  crossed  the  Campo 

Tltcrtook poMtwion of  ibedlyand drove Clcincnl  ialolhcCulloiif  S.  Aegdoi 
whoe  Ihey  forced  hini  lo  uiM  lu  Imni  favouhng  the  Inipcrial  cause.  It  wm 
cuttomary  fcr  Komao  B«i>l(cn»i>  to  hire  bran  tot  tbt  delence  of  iheit  paltoet 
whea  any  citriiordiwmr  dutotbanoe  was  cipected,  »3,  fat  enunplc,  upOD  ihe 
vacaiion  of  the  Papal  Ctiair. 

■  All  hisloriuu  of  the  udc  of  Rcone  apte  in  uyini;  that  Bouibon  wu  ihot 
daul  while  pladn£  ladder*  againn  Iheonlwoiktiicai  iCeahop  Cellini  nicntlotu. 
Bin  iha  honour  or  Man  '^*  uqucbuK  which  biouGht  liim  ilown  caanot  ba 
■■Iffitiil  lo  anr  oai  in  pajticular.  Very  diSnenI  alorin  were  cntrcnt  on  the 
ntgecL    Se«  Cragoivnui,  SinU  fttm.  *o1.  Tiii.  p>  513. 
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Santo,  and  entered  the  city  by  St  Peter'a ;  then  coming  out 
exactly  at  the  churdi  ot  Santo  Afinolo,  we  got  with  the  CEreatesI 
difficulty  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle ;  for  tlie  Rcnenils  Renzo 
di  Ccri  3iid  Orazio  Bagtioni  were  wounding  »nil  sliuMlUchng 
cvco'body  who  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  w^ills.*  By  the 
time  wc  had  reached  the  great  gate,  part  of  the  focmcn  bad 
already  entered  Rome,  and  we  had  tbcm  in  our  rear.  The 
castellan  hiid  ordered  the  portcullis  to  be  lowered,  in  order 
to  do  wliidi  they  cleared  a  little  space,  and  this  enabled  us 
four  to  get  inside.  On  tlie  instant  thut  1  entered,  the  ciipluin 
Pallonc  dc'  Medici  claimed  mc  as  being  o£  Uic  Papal  liouse- 
botd,  and  forced  me  to  abandon  Alcss^indro,  which  I  had  to 
do,  much  against  my  will.  I  ascended  to  the  keep,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Pope  Clement  came  in  through  the  corridors 
into  the  castle ;  he  had  refused  to  leave  the  palace  of  SI.  Peter 
earlier,  being  unable  to  believe  that  liis  enemies  would  effect 
their  entrance  into  Rome.*  fJaviiig  got  into  the  castle  in  this 
way,  1  attached  myself  to  certain  pieces  of  artiUer^-,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  a  bomtiardicr  called  liiuliano 
Fiorentina  Leaning  there  against  the  battlements,  the  un- 
happy man  could  see  his  poor  house  being  sacked,  and  his 
wife  and  children  outrai;;ed ;  fearing  to  strike  his  own  folk, 
be  dared  not  discharge  the  caiinoa,  and  flinging  the  burning 
iase  upon  the  ground,  he  wept  as  tliough  his  hi^irt  would 
break,  and  tore  his  checks  witli  l>oth  his  hands.*  Some  of 
the  other  bombaidicrs  were  behaving  in  like  manner ;  seeing 
which,  1  took  one  of  the  matches,  and  got  the  assistance  of 
a  few  men  who  were  not  o%'ercomc  by  their  emotions.  I 
aimed  some  swivels  and  falconets  at  points  where  I  saw  it 

*  Fof  Rouo  dl  Ceri  see  above,  p.  4j.  Omao  fiasbani,  of  Ibe  lenu-pdncelT 
rilllitllM  ba^J,  mt  X  diilinipithed  Condottictc:  lie  nbKquently  oiutiaei 
Iht  captainn  oif  the  Buide  Nere,  and  died  fisbuos  nor  Nspte*  in  1538. 
Orario  nwraeicd  levcnl  of  bli  eoittlnt  in  order  10  acquire  the  loidtklp  oi 
nngU.  HI*  Uothcf  HaUutU)  mdtrtook  to  dcfvod  l-lorRiM  ia  itie  «lf|;e 
«f  *iJo,  Mill  told  tbe  cily  }iy  trouon  lo  CIcintnL 

'  iMuviu.  in  \m  Life  of  Ihe  Cudnul  I'loipero  Colooni.  relalo  how  he 
KCoai|ttii«il  Qeinent  ia  hi*  fligbl  from  ibe  ValJcan  to  ib«  cuile.  While 
jmitiof  tooM  open  pottLoM  of  tbe  gfHay,  he  Ibtcw  hii  Tiolel  mantle  and 
op  ofa  MafulpMre  ovei  ibe  •mUu  stole  at  ibe  PonliH,  for  A;ar  he  ou];h«  be 
tboi  at  by  ibe  Midien  In  Uie  Mrocu  below. 

■  The  ihoet  antohlacraphj  of  KalEicIki  <Ia  Uontclupo,  ■  nan  In  nanv 
iBfKti  focntilbg  CtUico,  coa£rnii  (hit  ftM  nl  our  aulhor'i  nanatlTc  Ii 
M  go*  of  UiG  moM  iniemiltDf:  picoca  of  eridvncc  tcgardlni  what  wont  on 
taiUt  ikt  tattU  dariap  the  usk  of  Rxmtt.  MoUdupo  waa  alto  a  guaon, 
aad  aoMmaniled  two  pMOOL 
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would  be  useful,  and  killed  wilh  them  a  good  number  of  the 
enemy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  troops  who  poured  into 
Komc  th.tt  morning,  and  were  marching  straight  ugxin  tlie 
C3stle,  might  poittibly  have  entered  it  witli  ease,  because  tJie 
artillery  was  doing  them  no  damage.  1  went  on  firing  under 
the  eyes  of  several  cardinals  and  lords,  who  kept  blessing  ine 
and  giving  me  the  heartiest  cnoouragemcnL  In  my  enttiu&ta§m 
I  strove  to  achieve  the  impossible ;  let  it  suffice  that  it  was 
who  saved  the  castle  tliat  morning,  and  brought  the  oth' 
bombardiers  hack  to  tlieir  duty.'  I  worked  hard  the  whole 
of  that  day ;  and  when  tlic  evening  c;une,  while  the  army  \Xi\ 
marching  into  Rome  thi«iii(h  the  Traitevore,  Pope  Clement 
appointed  a  great  Roman  nobleman  named  Antonio  Sanla> 
croce  to  be  captain  of  all  the  gunners.  Tlie  first  thing  this 
man  did  was  to  come  to  me,  and  liaving  greeted  me  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  he  stationed  me  wiUi  five  tine  pieces 
of  artillery  on  the  highest  point  of  the  castle,  to  which  the 
name  of  ttie  Angel  specially  belongs,  lliis  circular  eminence 
goes  round  the  castle,  and  !(tirvey»  both  Prali  and  the  town  of 
Home.  The  captain  put  under  luy  orders  enough  men  to  help 
in  managing  my  guns,  and  having  seen  me  paid  in  advimce, 
he  gave  me  rations  of  bread  and  a  Uttlc  wine,  and  begged  me 
to  go  forward  as  I  had  begun.  I  was  perhaps  more  inclined 
by  nature  to  the  profession  of  arms  than  to  the  one  I  had 
adopted,  and  1  took  such  pleasure  in  its  duties  that  1  dis- 
charged them  better  than  those  of  my  own  art.  Night  came, 
the  enemy  h:td  entered  Rome,  and  we  who  were  in  the  castle 
(especially  m>*Kelf,  who  have  always  taken  pleasure  io  cxtiar 
ordinar>-  sights]  stayed  giuing  on  the  indescribable  sceae 
timiult  and  conflagration  in  the  streets  below.  People  who' 
were  anywhere  else  but  where  we  were,  could  not  have  formed 
the  least  imagination  of  wh.tt  it  was.  1  will  not,  however,  set 
myself  to  dcscritx:  that  tnigedy.  but  will  content  myscU  with 
continuing  the  history  of  my  own  life  and  the  circumstances 
which  property  belong  to  it. 


'°4 


>  ThUliui  liutMce  erf  Cellini's  eKa^!£ci^>on>  lie  did  mott  Ituui  ywnnaa^ 
tervicr.  no  JoubL  But  we  oiniiul  believe  tlul.  wilboal  him.  ihe  cutle  immiIiI 
liKvc  bcm  likco. 
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Durini;  tlie  coune  of  my  aitilU-r)-  practice,  which  I  never 
lateimitlcd  through  the  whole  munth  parsed  by  tis  beleaguered 
ill  tlic  casUc,  I  met  wit!)  a  great  many  very  strikint;  accidents, 
aD  at  them  worthy  to  l>e  related.  But  uiice  I  do  not  aire  to 
be  too  pn^ix,  or  to  exhibit  tn>-*«I(  outside  the  sphere  ot  my 
profession,  I  will  omtt  the  larger  part  of  tliem,  rtnly  touchini; 
upon  those  I  cannot  well  neglect,  which  shall  be  the  fewest  in 
namt>cr  and  the  most  remarkable.  The  lirst  which  comes  to 
hand  is  this  :  Mc&'scr  Antonio  Siintacroce  had  made  me  cotnc 
down  from  the  Anffct,  in  order  to  lire  on  some  houses  in 
Ibe  neifihbourhood,  where  certain  of  our  besiegers  bad  been 
seen  to  enter.  While  I  was  firing,  a  cannon  shot  reached  me, 
which  hit  the  anKle  of  a  battlement,  and  carried  ol?  enough 
of  it  to  be  the  cause  why  I  sustained  no  injury.  The  whole 
mass  stniclc  mc  in  the  chest  and  took  my  breath  away.  I  lay 
stretched  upon  the  grtmtid  like  a  dead  man,  and  could  hear 
what  the  bystanders  were  saying.  Among  them  all,  Messer 
Antonio  Santacrocc  lamented  greatly,  exclaiming :  "  Alas, 
a]as  I  we  have  lost  the  best  defender  that  wc  had."  Attracted 
by  the  uproar,  one  of  my  comrades  ran  np ;  he  was  called 
Gianfrancesco,  and  was  a  bandsman,  but  was  far  iiwre  naturally 
given  to  medicine  than  to  music.  On  the  spot  he  flew  off, 
cr)-in&  lor  a  stoop  of  tlie  very  best  Greek  wine.  Then  be 
made  a  tile  red-Iiot,  and  cast  upon  it  a  good  handful  of  worm- 
wood ;  after  which  he  sprinkled  tlie  Greek  wine  ;  and  when 
the  wormwood  was  well  soaked,  he  laid  it  on  my  breast,  just 
where  the  bruise  was  visible  to  alt.  Such  uiis  the  virti>e  of 
ttie  wormwood  that  I  immediately  regained  my  scattered 
faculties.  I  wanted  to  bct^in  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  for 
some  stupid  soldiers  had  tilled  my  mouth  with  earth,  imagin. 
lag  that  by  bo  doing  titey  were  giving  mc  the  sacrament ;  and 
Indeed  they  were  more  like  to  have  excommunicated  me, 
iince  I  could  with  difficulty  come  to  myself  again,  the  earth 
dointl  me  more  mischief  than  the  blow.  However.  I  escaped 
ttial  tlangcr,  and  returned  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  guns, 
pursuing  my  work  there  with  all  the  ability  and  eagerness 
tlul  1  could  summon. 

Pope  Clement,  by  this,  liad  sent  to  demand  astiiluice  trom 
tlie  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  witi)  tlie  troops  of  Vetuce :  he 
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comniisNioned  the  envoy  to  tell  his  Excellency  Uiat  the  Castle 
of  S.  Aogelo  would  seritl  up  every  evening  three  beacons  from 
its  summit,  accompanied  by  three  discharges  of  the  cannon 
thrice  tvpcatcd,  and  that  so  long  as  this  signal  was  continued, 
he  might  take  for  grunted  that  the  castle  had  not  yielded. 
1  was  charged  with  lighting  the  beacons  and  firing  the  gnns 
for  this  purpose ;  and  all  this  while  I  pointed  my  artillery 
by  day  upon  die  places  where  mischief  could  be  done.  The 
I^pe,  in  consequence,  began  to  regard  me  -#ith  sliU  greater 
favour,  because  he  saw  ttiat  I  discharged  my  functions  as 
intelligently  as  tlie  task  demanded.  Aid  from  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  never  came;  on  which,  as  it  is  not  my  business,  I 
will  make  no  further  comment.' 


XXXVl 

White  I  ^vas  at  work  upon  tliat  diabolical  task  of 
there  came  from  time  U>  time  to  watch  me  some  of  the 
cardinals  who  were  invested  in  tlie  castle ;  and  most  fre- 
quently the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  and  the  Cardinal  de'  Gaddi.* 
I  often  told  them  not  to  show  themselves,  since  their  nasty 
red  caps  gave  a  fair  mark  to  our  enemies.  From  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  such  as  the  Torre  de'  Bini,  we  tan  great 
peril  vfhen  they  were  there ;  and  at  last  1  had  them  locked 
oft,  and  gained  thereby  their  deep  ill-will.  I  fre^gucntly  re- 
ceived visits  also  from  the  general,  Orairio  R-ighoiii,  who  wo^l 
very  well  affected  toward  me.  One  day  while  he  was  talktii0H 
with  me.  he  noticed  something  going  fonicard  in  a  drinking- 
place  outside  the  Forta  di  Castello,  which  bore  the  name  o( 
BaccancUo.  This  tavern  had  for  sign  a  sun  painted  between 
two  windows,  of  a  bright  red  colour.    The  windows  being 


'  FnoMMO  Muia  ddU  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urhaoa  comnumded  a  oontKin 
able  ttrmy  u  geneial  of  Ihe  Cliuteh,  uiil  watnow  aellng  for  Vtbice.  Why  he 
cfTcaeJ  iuMltv<iti<.n  wlilleilw'  Impcri*]  tioop  irate nuirchiiiffapoii  Kame,  "' 
why  lit  ilclijnl  <o  rrlKvc  tlic  ctt]t,  una  net«  pioperlr  a:putnc<l.  Folk  * 
butc<l  hii  inpotcDt  codJucI  paitly  to  ■  nalunJ  tluogUIuien  in  w«ffare, 
fan\y  la  tiit  blind  fat  the  iiouic  of  Medio.  Lto  JCnad  deprived  htm  of 
duknlom,  *nd  ei*«fi  il  to  a  Mcdicean  pcincfc  It  u  to  ttiii  thai  CeUlftl 
iMbJy  rdcn  in  the  eaolioui  phfMC  wbieli  cndi  the  ehaptet. 

*  Bcncdcda  Aeeolli  oi  Aicncw  Atdibiihop  of  Rannna  in  15^,  iiliiiiiwil 
tfae  tiat  In  (517,  three  d>y«  before  the  uck  ol  Rome.  >I«  wrw  a  ditliacnolMd 
man  of  klltn.  Nt»o)6  Caddi  wai  emini  Catdiaal  oa  the  nine  day  U 
AccoltL    We  (tmll  biat  inen  tt  bim  in  CeUioi'i  p*CK 
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closed.  Signer  Ora^io  concluded  that  a  boiitl  of  soldiers  were 
cuDusing  3t  tabic  just  between  them  and  behind  the  sun. 
So  he  Kiid  to  me :  "  Benvenuto.  ii  you  think  that  you  could  hit 
thAt  virall  an  ell's  breadth  from  the  sun  with  your  dcnu-cannon 
here.  1  believe  you  would  be  doing  a  good  stroke  o(  business, 
ioT  Uiere  is  a  f^nai  commotion  there,  and  men  of  much  im- 
portance must  probably  be  inside  the  house"  I  answered 
tliat  1  felt  quite  caiuble  of  htttin{[  the  sim  in  its  centre,  but 
that  n  barrel  full  of  xtones,  which  was  standing  close  to  the 
muxxle  of  the  gun,  might  t>e  knocked  down  by  tlie  shock 
of  the  discliarge  and  tlic  blxst  of  the  artillery.  He  rejoined : 
"  Don't  waste  time,  Benvenuto.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
possible,  where  it  is  standing,  that  the  cannon's  blast  should 
bring  it  down ;  and  even  if  it  were  to  fall,  and  the  Pope 
himself  was  underneath,  the  mischief  would  not  be  so  great 
as  you  imagine.  Fire,  then,  only  fire ! "  Takmg  no  more 
thought  atx»it  it,  I  struck  the  sun  in  the  centre,  exactly  as  I 
said  I  should.  The  cask  was  dislodged,  as  I  predicted,  and 
fell  precisely  t>etwccn  Cardinal  Kame^se  and  Messer  Jacopo 
Salviaii.'  It  might  very  well  have  dashed  nut  the  1>rains  of 
both  of  tlicm,  except  that  just  at  Ihat  ver>'  moment  Famese 
was  reproaching  Salviati  with  having  caused  the  sack  of 
Rome,  and  while  they  stood  .iport  from  one  another  to  ex- 
change opprobrious  remarks,  my  gabion  fell  witliout  dest^03^ 
ing  them.  Wlien  he  heard  the  uproar  in  the  court  below, 
good  Signor  Oiu^cio  dallied  o&  in  a  hurry ;  and  I,  thrusting  my 
neck  forward  where  the  cask  had  fallen,  heard  some  people 
saying:  "It  would  not  be  a  bad  job  to  kiU  that  gunner!" 
Upon  this  I  ttuncd  two  falconets  toward  the  staircase,  with 
mind  resolved  to  let  blaze  on  the  hrst  man  who  attempted 
to  come  up.  The  household  of  Cardinal  Famcsc  must  have 
received  orders  to  go  and  do  me  some  injury;  accordingly 
I  prepared  to  receive  them,  with  a  hghted  match  in  tiand. 
Recognising  some  who  were  approaching,  I  called  out :  "  You 
lazy  lubt)eis,  if  you  don't  pack  off  from  there,  and  if  but  a 
man's  child  among  you  dares  to  touch  the  staircase,  I  have 
got  two  cannon  loaded,  which  will  blow  you  into  powder. 
Go  and  tell  the  Cardinal  that  I  was  acting  at  the  order  of 
superior  officers,  and  that  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 


>  Alanndio  Famete,  Dean  of  Uie  Sacial  College,  and  aftovanls  Pope 
l^ul  111.     CM  Glaoopo  Silvioti  w«  bate  alreadr  heard,  p.  la 
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is  in  defence  of  (hem  priests,'  and  oot  to  hurt  tbein."  They 
made  ^way ;  and  then  came  Signor  Orazio  Baglioni,  running. 
I  bade  him  slimd  back,  else  I'd  murder  him  :  for  I  knew  very 
well  who  lie  was.  He  drew  back  a  little,  not  without  a  certain 
sliow  of  fear,  and  called  out :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  your  friend  ! " 
To  this  I  answered :  "  Sir,  come  up,  but  come  alone,  and  then 
come  as  you  like."  The  fteiieral,  who  was  a  man  of  mighty 
pride,  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  said  anfirily :  "  1  have  a 
good  mind  not  to  come  up  again,  and  lo  do  quite  the  opposite 
of  that  which  I  intended  toward  you."  I  replied  that  just  as  I 
was  put  there  to  defend  my  ncighboure,  1  was  cquajly  well 
able  to  defend  myself  too.  He  said  that  he  was  coming 
alone :  and  when  he  arri%'cd  at  the  lop  of  the  slaire,  his 
features  were  more  discomposed  than  I  thought  reasonable. 
So  I  kept  my  hand  upon  my  sword,  and  stood  e>'cing  him 
askance.  Upon  this  he  b«ir.iii  to  laugh,  and  the  colour 
coming  back  into  his  face,  he  said  to  me  with  the  mo^t 
pleasant  manner :  "  Friend  Benvenuto,  I  bear  you  as  great 
love  as  1  have  it  tn  my  heart  to  give ;  and  in  God's  good 
time  I  will  render  you  proof  of  this.  Would  lo  God  that 
you  had  killed  those  two  rascals ;  for  one  of  them  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble,  and  the  day  perchance  will  come 
when  (he  other  will  be  foimd  the  c;iu*e  of  something  even 
worse."  He  then  begged  me,  if  I  sliould  be  :iskcd,  not  to 
say  tliat  he  wius  u-ith  me  wlicti  1  tired  tlic  gun ;  and  for  the 
rest  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer.  1'hc  commotion  which  the 
ai'f.iir  made  waii  enormous,  and  lasted  a  long  while.  How- 
ever,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  further,  only  adding  that  I 
was  within  an  inch  of  revenging  my  father  on  Messer  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  had  grievously  injured  him,  according  to  my 
father's  frequent  complaints.  Ak  it  was,  unwittingly  1  gave 
the  fellow  a  great  fright.  Of  Fanioe  1  shall  tciy  noUiing 
here,  because  it  will  a]>|iear  in  iH  proper  ]>lace  how  well  it 
would  luive  been  if  1  had  killed  him. 
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1  pursued  my  business  of  arlillciyman.  and  CTcry  day  per 
formed  some  extraorilinary  feat,  whereby  the  credit  and  the 
favour  I  acquired  with  the  Pope  was  something  indescribable. 
'  I-ttv/nti.    Vttltapt tiei'r /ritit). 
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There  Dn-cr  passed  a  day  but  wfiat  I  killed  one  or  another 
of  our  enemies  in  the  besie^^ng  army.  On  one  occasion  the 
Pope  was  walking  round  the  circular  keep.'  when  he  observed 
a  Sptmish  Colonel  in  the  Prati ;  he  recognised  the  man  by 
certain  indications:,  seeing  that  this  ofhccr  bad  fonnerly  been 
in  his  service ;  and  while  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  he  kept 
talking  about  him.  I,  above  by  the  AnRel,  knew  nothing  of 
Alt  thix,  bat  spied  a  fellow  down  tlierc,  busying  himself  about 
the  trenches  with  a  javelin  in  hitt  hand ;  he  was  dreoed  en- 
tirely in  rose-colour ;  and  90,  studying  the  wortt  that  I  could 
do  against  him,  I  selected  a  gerfalcon  whicli  I  had  at  hand ; 
it  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  larger  and  longer  than  a  swivel,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  demi-culverin.  This  I  emptied,  and  loaded 
it  again  with  a  good  charge  of  5nc  powder  mixed  witli  the 
coarser  sort ;  then  I  aimed  it  exactly  at  the  man  in  red, 
elemting  prodigiously,  because  a  piece  of  that  cahbre  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  carrj*  tnie  at  sudi  a  distance.  I  fired, 
and  hit  my  man  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had  trussed  his 
sword  in  front,'  for  swajlger,  after  a  way  those  Spaniards 
have ;  and  my  ball,  when  it  struck  him,  broke  upon  the  Made, 
and  one  could  see  the  fellow  cut  in  two  fair  halves.  Tlie 
Pope,  whn  was  expecting  nothing  of  this  land,  derived  great 
pleasure  and  am-izcmcnl  from  the  sight,  both  because  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  one  should  aim  and  hit  the 
mark  at  such  a  distance,  and  also  bccau%  the  man  was  cut  in 
two,  and  he  could  uot  comprehend  how  this  should  happen. 
He  sent  for  me,  and  asked  at>out  it.  I  explained  all  the 
dcvloes  1  had  used  in  tiring  ;  but  told  him  that  why  the  man 
wm  cut  in  halvex,  neither  he  nor  I  could  know.  Upon  my 
bended  knees  I  then  besought  him  to  give  me  the  pardon  of 
hit  blessing  for  that  homicide ;  and  for  all  the  others  I  had 
committed  in  the  castle  in  the  sen'icc  of  tlic  Church.  Thereat 
the  Pope,  raising  his  hand,  and  making  a  large  open  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  my  face,  told  me  that  he  blessed  me,  and  (hat 
he  (Ca%'e  me  pardon  for  all  murders  1  had  ever  perpetrated,  or 
fthoiild  ever  perpetrate,  in  the  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
When  I  left  him,  I  went  aloft,  and  never  stayed  from  firing  to 
ihe  utmost  of  my  power ;  and  few  were  the  shots  of  mine 

'  The  MmISo  «t  DMin  bod*  of  Htdrinn's  HsaMkoin.  wtdcb  wu  oonvciMd 
loto  ■  TatlKSi  dtrlBf  the  Hlildle  A|;e>. 

'  .^iicrw  mta»  la  ifada  dinaim.  Pabapi  wm  Amo'v  ''''  JW»rJ  m  fivtU 
4^  Jin. 
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tluit  tni.tsied  their  tnnrU.  My  drawing,  and  my  tine  §tudics  ia 
my  craft,  iiDd  my  cliarmii^  art  of  music,  all  were  swalluwcd 
up  ID  Uic  din  of  tliat  arUllery ;  and  if  I  were  to  relate  in  detail 
all  the  splendid  things  I  did  in  that  Infernal  work  of  cnielty,  I 
should  make  the  world  stand  by  and  wonder.  But,  not  to 
bo  too  prolix,  I  will  pas»  tliem  over.  Only  1  must  lell  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  forced  in 
upon  me. 

To  begin  then :  poadcriug  day  and  ni^t  what  I  could 
render  for  my  own  part  in  defence  of  Holy  Church,  and 
having  noticed  that  the  enemy  changed  guard  and  marched 
post  through  the  great  gate  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  was  within 
a  reasonable  range,  I  thereupon  directed  my  attention  to  that 
spot ;  but,  liaving  to  shoot  sideways,  1  could  not  do  the 
damage  that  1  wished,  although  1  killed  a  fair  percental 
every  day.  This  induced  our  adversaries,  when  they  saw 
their  passage  covered  by  my  guns,  to  load  the  roof  of  a 
certain  house  one  oiglit  with  thirty  gabions,  which  obstructed 
tlieviewl  formerly  enjoyed.  Taking  better  thought  than  1  had 
done  of  the  whole  situiition,  I  now  turned  ;iil  my  live  pieces  ol 
artillery  directly  on  Uie  g:ibions,  and  wailed  tilt  the  evening 
hour,  when  they  clianged  guard.  Our  enemies,  tliinking  they 
were  safe,  came  on  at  greater  case  and  in  a  closer  body  than 
usual ;  whereupon  I  set  fire  to  my  blow-pipes.'  Not  merely 
did  t  dash  to  pieces  the  gabions  which  stood  in  my  way ;  but, 
what  was  better,  by  that  one  blast  I  slaughtered  more  than 
thirty  men.  In  consequence  of  this  manccuvrc,  which  I 
repeated  twice,  the  soldiers  were  thrown  into  such  disorder, 
that  being,  moreover,  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  that 
great  sack,  and  some  of  them  desirous  of  cnj0)'ing  the  fruits 
of  Uieir  labour,  they  oftentimes  showed  a  mind  to  mutiny  and 
take  themselves  away  from  Rome.  However,  after  coming  to 
terms  witli  their  valiant  captain,  Gian  di  Urbino,'  they  were 
ultimately  compelled,  at  their  excessive  inconvenience,  to 
take  another  road  when  they  changed  guard.  It  cost  them 
three  miles  of  march,  whereas  before  they  liad  but  half  a  mile. 
Having  achieved  this  feat,  1  was  entreatetl  witli  prodigious 

'  S^hii,  the  «>nnaii  bang  like  tvbci  to  blow  a  (ire  up. 

*  Thlt  apUJn  wu  >  .SpuiiiH.  vbo  played  n  very  cnnsideuble  AgBie  in 
llie  wai,  ditlionlthlne  hlmtelf  >i  Ihe  capliuc  of  Gcdoi  *nd  ihe  b«ltle  o/  Lcdi 
in  lUt,  »ai  anvrirkMi  solbE  H  Lleuicnuit-Geiicnt  tolbc  Ciincc  of  Otann. 
lie  held  Napto  agunu  Or^a  B*glioa<  In  tssS,  uul  dl«I  Iwfute  S|>cllo  m 
1529. 
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(avMtrs  b)'  all  tlic  mcD  of  qualit>'  who  were  invested  in  the 
ca&Uc.  'I'his  incident  wat;  so  tcnporUnt  that  I  thounihl  il  well 
to  relate  il,  before  finishing  the  history  of  tJiingit  outside  my 
art,  the  whicli  is  the  real  object  o(  my  writing:  foraooth,  if 
I  wuntetl  to  ornament  my  bioitraphy  with  such  mntten,  I 
should  Iiave  far  too  much  to  tell.  There  is  only  one  more 
circumstance  which,  now  tliat  the  occasion  offers,  I  propose 
to  record. 


xxxvni 

I  shall  skip  over  some  iatcrvcning  circumstances,  and  tell 
how  Pope  Clement,  wishing  to  save  tlic  tianis  and  the  whole 
collection  of  the  great  jcwcU  of  the  Apostolic  Camera,  had 
me  called,  and  shut  himself  up  together  with  me  and  the 
Cavalicrino  io  a  room  alone.'  This  Cavalicrino  had  been  a 
groom  in  the  stable  of  Filippo  Stnxui ;  lie  was  French,  and  a 
person  of  the  lowest  birth  ;  but  being  a  most  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  Pope  had  made  him  very  rich,  and  confided  in 
him  like  himself.  So  the  Poi>e,  the  Citvaliere,  and  I,  bciitg 
shut  up  together,  they  laid  before  me  the  tiaras  and  jewels 
of  the  regalia ',  and  his  Holiness  ordered  me  to  take  all  the 
genu  out  of  their  gold  settings.  This  I  accordingly  did ; 
afterwards  I  wrapt  Ihcm  separately  up  in  bits  o(  paper,  and 
we  ^wcd  them  into  the  linings  of  the  Pope's  and  the  Cava- 
liere's  clothes.  Then  they  gave  me  all  the  gold,  which 
weighed  about  two  hiin<lred  pounds,  and  bade  mc  melt  it 
down  as  secretly  as  1  was  able.  I  went  up  to  the  Angel, 
where  I  had  my  lodging,  and  could  lock  the  door  so  as  to 
be  free  from  interrujition.  There  1  built  a  little  dntight- 
fufnace  of  bricks,  with  a  laigish  pot.  shaped  like  an  open 
dish,  at  the  bottom  of  it :  and  throwing  the  gold  upon  the 
coaU,  it  gradually  sank  through  and  dropped  into  the  p.m. 
Uliile  the  fum^ice  was  working,  I  never  left  oS  watching 
how  to  annoy  our  enemies ;  aitd  as  their  trenches  were  less 
than  a  stooe's-tlirow  right  below  us,  I  was  able  to  inflict 
considerable  damage  on  them  witli  some  useless  missiles,* 

•  Tlila  pctioDa^t  cannot  be  idealificd.  Tbe  Filippo  Stioad  BCMiuwd  S> 
JmiiqC  Imn  bii  mulct  wbi  the  giCM  opponenl  oltbt  UtMetaa  dcfpatfam, 
mho  Ettlcil  htniMlf  in  eticMi  altci  tbe  defeat  a(  Montotiuflo  In  ISji).  II« 
luulM  b  cad)  life  a  lu^hMi  oi  PIcrti  de'  Medici 
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ot  which  there  were  sev-eral  piles,  lormini;  the  old  munition 
of  the  castle.  1  cho»e  a  swivel  and  n  fiiiconet,  which 
weix:  bol])  a  little  dnmagcd  in  Uie  muzitle,  ant!  lilted  them 
with  the  projectiles  i  have  mentioned.  When  I  fired  my 
guns,  they  hurtled  down  Uke  mad,  occastoning  all  sorts  ol 
unexpected  mischief  in  the  trcncbea.  Accordingly  1  kept 
these  pieces  always  going  at  the  same  time  that  the  gold  was 
bein^  melted  down  ;  and  a  little  before  vespers  1  noticed 
some  one  coming  along  the  margin  of  the  trench  on  mule- 
hack.  The  mule  was  trotting  ver>'  ttnickly,  and  the  man  was 
talking  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trcnche^t.  1  took  the  precaution 
of  diiicharRing  my  artillcr>-  just  before  he  came  immediately 
opposite ;  and  so,  making  a  good  calculation,  I  hit  my  mark. 
One  of  the  fragments  struck  him  in  the  face ;  the  rest  were 
BCattere<l  on  the  mule,  which  fell  dead.  A  tremendous  uproar 
rose  up  from  the  trench;  I  opened  fire  with  my  other  piece, 
doing  them  gicat  hurt.  The  man  turned  out  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  carried  through  the  trenches  to 
a  certfun  tavem  in  the  ncightxiurhood,  whither  in  a  short 
while  all  the  chief  folk  of  Uie  army  came  together. 

When  Pope  Clement  heard  what  I  had  done,  he  sent 
at  once  to  adl  for  me,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstance. 
I  related  (he  whole,  and  added  tliat  the  man  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  conwqucncc,  because  the  inn  to  which  they 
carried  him  had  been  immediately  tilled  by  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could  judge.  The  Pope, 
witli  a  shrewd  instinct,  sent  for  Mcsscr  Antonio  Santacrocc, 
the  nobleman  who,  as  I  have  ^id,  was  cltief  and  commander 
of  the  gunners.  He  bade  him  order  all  us  bombardiers  to 
point  our  pieces,  which  were  very  numerous,  in  one  mass 
upon  the  house,  and  to  discharge  them  all  together  upon 
the  signal  of  an  arquebnse  t>eing  fired.  He  judged  that 
if  we  killed  the  generals,  the  army,  whidi  waa  already  almost 
on  the  point  ol  breaking  up,  would  take  to  flight  God  per- 
haps had  heard  ttic  prayers  they  kept  continually  making, 
and  meant  to  rid  them  in  this  manner  of  those  impious 
scoundrels. 

We  put  our  cannon  in  ordcrat  the  command  of  Santacroce, 
and  waited  for  the  signal.    But  when  Cardinal  Orsini '  became 

'  Ftxnciotio  Onini  wm  nhmucd  in  ih<  homchold  ot  liii  Irinmi>n  L-cimiio 
de*  Medici.  He  fullow«d  (be  profoilon  of  «niu.  uiil  nuuiicd ;  bui  alter  lotkag 
hit  wife  look  Dcd«n,  U)il  icceiied  Ihe  hat  tn  1517. 
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aware  of  wluit  was  soiiift  foi-ward,  he  began  to  expostulate 
with  the  Poiw,  pratesting  tliat  the  thing  by  no  means  ought 
to  happen,  seeing  they  were  on  the  prunt  of  concluding  an 
accommodation,  and  that  if  the  generals  were  killed,  the 
rabble  of  the  troops  without  n  leader  would  storm  the  castle 
and  complete  their  utter  ruin.  Cont>c<|ucntly  they  oould  by  no 
means  allow  the  Pope's  plan  to  be  carried  out.  The  poor 
Pnpe,  in  dexp^r,  «eeint[  liiin3«U  u.tsa&tiuatcd  both  inside  the 
castle  and  without,  said  tliat  ho  left  them  to  arrange  it. 
On  tins,  our  orders  were  countermanded  ;  but  I,  who  cliafed 
against  the  lea-th,'  when  1  knew  that  they  were  coiuiiig  round 
to  bid  me  stop  from  tiring,  let  blaze  one  of  my  dcmi-cannona, 
and  struck  a  pillar  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  around 
which  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  clDstering.  I'his  sliot  did 
such  damage  to  the  enemy  that  it  was  like  to  have  made 
them  evacuate  the  house  Cardinal  Or«ini  was  absolutely  for 
liaving  me  hanged  or  put  to  dcatli ;  but  tlic  Pcipe  took  up  my 
ctuse  with  spiriL  The  high  words  tliat  passed  between  tliem, 
tliougb  1  well  know  what  they  were,  I  will  not  here  relate, 
because  1  make  no  profession  of  writing  history.  It  is  enough 
for  inc  to  occupy  myself  with  my  own  aS-MVS. 
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After  I  had  melted  down  the  gold,  I  took  it  to  the  l\>pe, 
who  thanked  me  cordially  for  what  I  hod  done,  and  ordered 
the  Cavalierino  to  give  me  twenty-five  crowns,  apotogising 
to  me  for  his  inability  to  give  me  more.  A  few  days  after- 
VRuds  tlie  articles  of  peace  were  signed.  I  went  with  three 
hundred  comrades  in  the  train  of  Signor  Orado  Baglioni 
toward  Perugia ;  and  there  he  wished  to  make  me  captain 
of  the  company,  but  I  was  unwilling  at  the  moment,  s.iyin^ 
that  1  wanted  first  to  go  and  see  my  father,  and  to  redeem 
the  ban  which  wai  still  in  force  against  me  at  Florence. 
Signor  Orazio  t(dd  inc  that  he  had  been  appointed  general 
of  the  Florentines ;  and  Sir  Pier  Maria  del  Lotto,  the  envay 
from  Florence,  was  with  him,  to  whom  he  Bpccially  recom- 
mended mc  as  his  man.* 

'  /#  4if  I'M  ftfft*  ttmrt  aiit  mMIf. 

■  V\tt  Mirin  di  LmIo  of  S.  MInblo  was  notmiy  to  itw  nomtllD*  Simaria. 
He  oilUcud  tb*  mntimt*  «(  lb*  Buids  K«t«,  an'!  (m  ihom  over  to^taula 
Bif  lioni,  who  oan(ri*c<l  to  ocipi  Aram  S.  Angrto  in  Mfrij  M  fVragM. 
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In  course  of  time  I  came  to  Florence  in  the  company  ol 
several  comrades.  The  phguc  was  niging  with  indescribable 
fury.  W'hcn  I  reached  home,  I  found  ray  good  father,  who 
thought  either  that  1  must  have  been  killed  in  the  aaclc  of 
Rome,  or  else  that  I  should  come  back  to  him  a  beggar. 
However,  1  entirely  defeated  both  these  expectations ;  for 
1  was  alive,  with  plenty  of  money,  a  fellow  to  wait  on  me, 
and  a  good  horse.  My  joy  on  greetinjl  the  ok!  man  wa;  so 
intense,  iliat,  while  he  embraced  and  kissed  me,  I  thoujjht 
that  1  muHt  die  upon  tlie  spot.  After  I  had  narrated  all  the 
devilries  of  that  dreadful  sack,  and  had  given  him  a  j{ood 
quantity  of  crowns  which  I  had  gained  by  my  soldiering, 
and  when  wc  had  exchanged  our  tokens  of  affection,  he 
went  off  to  tlic  Eight  to  redeem  my  ban.  It  so  happened 
that  one  of  tbOKc  magistrates  who  sentenced  me,  was  now 
aftain  a  member  of  the  board.  It  was  the  vtry  man  who 
had  so  inconsiderately  told  my  father  he  me:int  to  march 
me  out  into  tlic  country  with  Uie  lances.  My  father  took 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  him  with  some  meaning  words, 
in  order  to  mark  his  revenge,  relying  on  the  favour  whicli 
Orazio  Baglioni  showed  me. 

Matters  standing  thus,  I  tuld  my  father  how  Signor  Orazio 
had  appointed  me  captain,  and  that  I  ought  to  begin  to  Ihinlt 
of  enlisting  my  company.  At  these  words  the  poor  old  man 
was  greatly  disturbe<I,  and  begged  me  for  God's  sake  not  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  sticli  an  enterprise,  although  he  knew  I 
should  bo  fit  for  tltis  or  yet  a  greater  business,  adding  that  his 
other  son,  my  brother,  was  already  a  most  valiant  soldier,  and 
that  I  ought  to  pursue  the  ooble  art  in  which  I  had  laboured 
so  many  years  and  with  such  diligence  of  study.  Although  I 
promised  to  obey  him,  he  rctiecled,  Uke  a  man  of  sense,  that 
if  Signor  Oiazio  came  to  Florence.  1  could  not  witlidraw 
myself  from  militar>-  service,  partly  because  I  had  passed  my 
word,  as  well  as  for  otlier  reasons.  He  tlicrefore  tliougbt 
of  a  good  expedient  for  sending  me  away,  and  spoke  to  me 
as  follows:  "Oh,  my  dear  son,  tlie  plague  in  this  town  is 
laging  with  immitigable  violence,  and  I  am  alu-a>-s  fancying 
you  will  come  home  intected  with  it.  1  remember,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  that  1  went  to  Mantua,  where  1  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  stayed  there  several  years.  I  pray  and 
command  you,  for  the  love  of  me,  to  pack  olT  and  go  thither; 
and  I  would  have  ^ou  do  this  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow." 
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had  atwnyR  taken  pleasure  in  scciiifl  tlic  world;  and 
having  never  been  in  Mantua,  I  went  there  very  willingly.  Of 
tlie  money  I  had  brought  to  Florence,  I  left  the  greater  part 
with  my  good  father,  promising  to  hdp  him  wherever  I  might 
be,  and  conliding  him  to  the  care  of  my  elder  sister.  Her 
name  was  Cosa ;  and  since  she  never  cared  to  marry,  «hc  was 
admitted  as  a  nun  in  Santa  Orsola ;  but  she  put  off  taking  the 
veil,  in  order  to  keep  house  (or  our  old  father,  and  to  look  after 
my  younger  sister,  who  was  marTied  to  one  Biirtolommeo,  a 
suTfieon.  So  tlien,  leaving  home  with  my  father's  blessing,  I 
mounted  my  good  horse,  and  rode  off  on  it  to  Mantua. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  that  little  journey  in  de- 
tail. The  whole  world  t>cing  darkened  over  with  plague  and 
WW,  I  had  the  greatest  ditficulty  in  reaching  Mnntua.  How- 
ever, in  the  end.  I  jjot  tlicre,  :a\d  looked  about  for  work  to  do, 
which  I  obtain&l  from  a  Maestro  NiccolO  of  Mihm,  goktsmilh 
to  tlie  Duke  of  Ntantua.  Having  thus  settled  down  to  work,  I 
went  after  two  days  to  visit  Messer  Giulio  Romano,  that  roost 
excellent  painter,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  my 
«ry  good  friend.  He  received  me  with  the  tcndcrcst  caresses, 
and  took  it  very  ill  that  I  had  not  dismotinled  at  his  house. 
He  was  living  like  a  lord,  and  executing  a  great  work  for  the 
Duke  outside  ttte  city  Rittes,  in  a  place  called  Del  Te.  It  was 
a  vast  and  prodigious  undertakintl,  as  may  still,  1  «uppo»e,  be 
Men  t})'  tlioae  who  go  there.' 

Metser  Giidto  lost  no  time  in  speaking  of  me  to  the  Duke 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise.*  Ttiat  Prince  commisdoned 
nie  to  oukc  a  model  for  a  reliquary,  to  hold  the  blood  of 
Cluist,  which  they  have  then*,  and  say  was  brought  them  by 
Longinus.  Then  he  turned  to  Giiitio,  bidding  him  supply  me 
with  a  design  for  it.  To  tliis  Giulio  replied  :  "  My  lord,  Ben. 
vennlo  is  a  man  who  does  not  need  other  people's  sketches, 
as  your  Excellency  will  be  very  well  able  to  judge  when 
you  thall  see  his  model."  I  tet  >und  to  tlie  vtotit,  and  made 
a  dnwlng  for  tJie    reliquary,  well  adapted  to  contain  the 

'  TUa  U  Ihe  tunax*  Ptluio  del  Te,  oiUiide  ihc  wa[li  of  Mantua^  It  uUI 
tmnak*  Ibe  dad  moaamenl  of  GialJo  RoouDo't  Tcmlile  geiuDi. 

■  Ftdtrito  CoMiCo  wt*  Bl  Ihit  line  Huqait  of  Mkntui.  Ckkila  V 
(N«Md  Ui  Ccf  iMo  •  (luchr  ia  IS3P- 
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■acred  phinl.  Then  I  aisdc  a  little  waxen  model  of  the  cover. 
This  was  a  seated  Christ,  supporting  his  great  cross  aloft 
witli  the  left  hand,  while  he  seemed  to  lean  against  it,  and 
with  the  lingers  of  his  right  hand  he  appeared  to  be  open- 
ing the  wound  in  his  side.  When  it  was  tinisbcd,  it  pleased 
the  Duke  so  miidi  that  he  heaped  favours  on  me,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  would  kecj)  me  in  his  service  with 
such  appointments  as  should  enable  me  to  live  in  affluence. 

Meanwhile,  I  hod  paid  my  duty  to  the  Cardinal  his  brotEier, 
who  t>eiCgf<l  tlie  Duke  to  allow  nie  to  make  the  pontifical  seal 
of  his  most  reverend  lordship.'  Tliis  I  began ;  but  while  I 
was  working  at  it  I  caught  a  quartan  fever.  During  each 
access  of  this  fever  I  was  tlirown  into  delirium,  when  1  curacd 
Mantua  and  its  master  and  whoever  stayed  there  at  bis  own 
liking.  These  words  were  reported  lo  the  l>ukc  by  the 
Milanese  goldsmith,  who  had  not  omitted  to  notice  that  the 
Duke  wanted  to  employ  me.  When  the  Prince  heard  the 
ravings  of  my  sickness,  lie  flew  into  a  passion  agninst  me; 
and  1  being  out  of  temper  with  Mantua,  our  bad  feeling  was 
reciprocal.  Tlie  seal  was  finished  after  four  montlis,  togetlier 
with  several  other  tittle  pieces  1  made  for  tlic  Duke  under  the 
name  of  the  Cardinal.  His  Reverence  p.'iid  me  well,  and  bade 
me  retwni  to  Rome,  to  that  marvellous  city  where  wc  had 
made  acquaintance. 

I  quitted  Mantua  with  a  good  sum  of  crowns,  and  reached 
Govcmo,  where  the  most  valiant  general  Gios'anni  had  been 
killed,*  Here  I  had  a  Kh]{ht  relapse  of  fever,  which  did  not 
interrupt  my  journey,  and  coming  now  lo  an  end,  it  never 
returned  on  me  again.  WIilti  1  arrived  at  Florence,  I  hoped 
to  find  my  dear  fattier,  and  knocking  at  tite  door,  a  hump> 
backed  woman  in  a  fury  showed  her  face  at  the  window ;  she 
drove  me  off  with  a  torrent  of  atnisc,  screaming  tliat  the  sight 
of  me  was  a  consumption  to  her.  To  this  missliapen  li:ig  1 
shouted  :  "  Ho  I  tell  me,  cross-grained  hunchback,  is  there  no 
other  face  to  see  here  but  your  ugly  visage  ?  "  "  No.  and  bad 
luck  to  you."    Whereto  I  answered  in  a  loud  voice :  "  In  less 


■  EccoIf  Goanei,  crated  OHdioal  ia  ijj;.  A/icr  tbt  J«alli  of  h»  btothci, 
Duke  Feddieo,  he  governed  Maittun  lot  aitrta  yura  oi  i«s«il  (or  hi* 
nephewn,  and  becmme  hmooi  u  ■  patr«n  of  iru  anil  leileti.  lie  died  at 
Trcnco  in  i  j6j  while  prcuding  over  Uic  Council  ihcic,  in  the  poaU&eaM  el 
riiu  IV. 

*  Glovsnai  de*  Medici,  lutiumtd  Uelle  Bande  Ncfc. 
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than  two  hours  ntay  it'  never  vet  us  more  I "  Attracted  by 
this  dispute,  a  ncighlKmr  put  her  head  out,  from  whom  I 
kamed  that  my  father  and  nil  tlie  people  in  the  house  had  died 
of  the  plague  As  I  had  partly  f^uestcd  it  might  he  so,  my 
grief  was  not  so  great  as  it  would  otherwise  have  tieen.  The 
woman  afterwards  told  ine  that  only  my  sister  Llperata  bad 
escaped,  and  that  she  had  tahcn  refuge  with  a  pious  lady 
named  Mona  Andrea  dc'  BeUaoci.' 

I  took  my  way  from  thence  to  the  inn,  and  met  by  accident 

very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Giovanni  Rigogli.  Dismounting 
at  bis  house,  we  proceeded  to  the  piazza,  where  1  received 
intelligence  that  my  brother  was  alive,  and  went  to  lind  him 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  i:;Llled  Bertino  Aldobrandiru. 
On  meeting,  we  made  demonstrations  of  Uie  most  passionate 
affection ;  for  he  had  heard  that  1  was  dead,  and  I  had  heard 
that  he  was  dead ;  and  so  our  joy  at  embracing  one  another 
was  extravagant  Then  he  broke  out  into  a  loud  tit  of  laughter, 
and  said:  "Come,  brother,  1  will  take  you  where  I'm  sure 
j-ou'd  never  guess !  You  must  know  that  I  have  given  our 
aster  Lipcrata  away  ^gain  in  marriage,  and  she  holds  it  for 
absolutely  certain  that  you  are  dead."  On  our  way  we  told 
each  other  all  the  wonderful  adventures  we  had  met  with ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  house  where  our  sister  durelt,  the 
Kuniri»e  of  seeing  mc  alive  threw  her  into  a  fainting  lit,  and 
the  fell  ^-useless  in  my  arms.  Had  not  my  brotlier  1>een 
present,  her  speechlessness  and  sudden  seizure  must  ba%-e 
made  her  husband  Imagine  1  was  some  one  different  front  a 
brother — as  indeed  at  ftrst  it  did.  Cecchino,  howe%-cr,  ex- 
plained mattery  and  busied  himself  in  helping  the  swoaning 
woman,  who  soon  came  to.  Then,  after  shedding  some  tears 
(or  fatlicr,  sister,  husband,  and  a  hitle  $on  whom  she  had 
lost,  she  began  to  get  tlie  supper  ready ;  amd  during  our 
meeting  all  that  evening  we  tallied  no  more  about 
folk,  but  rather  discoursed  gaily  about  weddings.   Thus, 

icu,  with  gladness  and  great  enjoyment  we  brought  our 

.ppcr-|Kirty  to  an  end. 


t*  K*^  jam  ugljr  liucc. 

■  Cai]>Wil  lUtn  lh»l  belnwai  Mxy  uhI  NonDlici  tstj  aboul  4i\o0O  pa> 
•omdkidaf  pbcucid  FUmao!. 
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On  the  entreaty  of  my  brother  and  sister,  [  remained  at 
Florence,  (hough  my  uwn  inclination  led  tnc  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  dear  friend,  :Uso,  who  li.id  helped  me  in  some  of  my 
earlier  truubie»,  as  1  h;tve  narmled  (I  mean  E'i<nt),  son  of 
Giovanni  Laridi) — he  tou  advised  me  to  make  some  stay  in 
Florence  ;  for  tiic  Medici  wci'c  in  exile,  lliat  is  to  Kiy,  Ricnor 
Ippolito  and  Signor  Alcssaiidro,  who  were  atterwards  respec- 
tively Cardinal  and  Duke  o£  Florence  ;  and  he  judged  it  would 
be  well  for  mc  to  wait  and  sec  wliat  liappened.' 

At  that  time  there  arrived  in  Florence  a  Sienese,  called 
Girolamo  Marretti,  who  had  lived  long  in  Turkey  and  was 
a  man  of  lively  intellect.  He  came  to  my  shop,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  make  a  golden  medal  to  be  worn  in  the  hat. 
The  subject  was  to  be  Hercules  wrenching  the  lion's  moutli. 
Wliile  1  was  working  at  this  piece,  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti 
came  oftentimes  to  sec  it.  I  had  spent  infinite  pains  upon 
the  design,  so  that  tlic  attitude  of  the  figure  and  the  fierce 
passion  of  the  beast  were  executed  in  quite  a  dilTcrent  style 
from  that  of  any  craftsman  who  had  hitherto  attempted  such 
groups.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  special  branch 
of  art  was  totally  unknown  to  MiclicI  Agnolo,  made  the 
divine  maater  give  such  priiises  to  my  work  that  1  felt  incred- 
ibly inspired  for  further  ctYort.  However,  1  found  little  else 
to  do  but  jcwcl-sctting  ;  and  though  1  gained  more  thus  than 
in  any  other  way,  yet  I  was  disaatislied,  for  1  would  fain 
ha%'c  been  employed  upon  some  higher  task  than  tliat  ot 
setting  precious  stones. 

Just  then  1  met  with  Fcderigo  Ginori,  a  young  man  of  a 
veiy  lofty  spirit.  He  had  lived  some  years  in  Naples,  and 
being  endowed  witlt  great  channs  of  person  and  presence, 
had  been  the  lover  of  a  Neapolitan  princess.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  medal  made,  with  Atlas  bearing  the  world  upon 

'  I  may  nmliui  my  readcn  ihit  the  ilirce  Mtilld  of  ihe  ruling  hiiue  wei* 
DOW  lllegiUmaU.  cUmenl  VII.  wu  ihn  Ixiuid  ion  of  Uiuliitno,  brolhci  o( 
Lorfiuolhc  MtgnltiMiit.  [ppalito,  iho  Cantinal.  WMllMbMUrU  ofGinlaao, 
Ihikc  of  Ncmoun.  Mn  of  Lattam  ih  r  Macniiicont.  Altnaadro  wu  tbe  le- 
pulcj  baiUnl  of  Loicmo.  Duko  of  Urbino,  gtaadfnn  of  Loienio  the  Mafni^. 
niU.  Alcnuidto  became  Duke  of  n.-icncc,  uid  xUrt  pconniiig  hi*  oo*iin 
Cudiinl  IppolJK^  nu  muidcicd  by  n  liiitniii  counn,  l.artiaino  de*  Mcdld. 
la  ltd*  way  die  male  line  of  Loicnui  the  M.igniriccni  wu  eittnguiilKd. 
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his  shoulders,  and  applied  to  Iklicbel  Agnolo  for  »  design. 
Michel  Agnolo  made  this  answer  :  "Go  and  find  oat  a  young 
gQldsmith  n/.mcd  Benvcnuto;  he  will  sen'c  you  admirably, 
and  certainly  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  sketches  by  me. 
However,  to  prevent  your  thinking  that  I  want  to  save  myscll 
tfae  trouble  of  so  sliglil  a  matter,  1  will  gladly  sketch  you  some- 
thing ;  but  mennwhile  speak  to  Bcnventilo,  and  let  him  also 
make  a  model ;  he  can  then  execute  the  better  of  the  two 
detignK."  Federigo  Ginori  came  to  nie,  and  told  nic  what 
be  wanted,  adding  thereto  how  Michel  Agnolo  had  praised 
ine,  and  tiow  he  had  suggested  1  should  make  a  waxen  model 
while  be  undertook  to  supply  a  sketch.  The  words  of  tliat 
great  man  so  heartened  me,  that  1  set  myself  to  work  at  once 
with  eagerness  upon  tlie  model ;  and  when  I  had  finished  it,  a 
painter  who  was  intimate  with  Michel  Agnolo,  called  Giuhano 
Bugiantini,  brought  me  the  drawing  of  Atlas.'  On  the  same 
OCCMton  I  showed  GiuIi:ino  my  little  model  in  wax.  which 
was  very  different  from  hfichel  Agnolo's  drawing ;  and 
Pederigo,  In  concert  with  Biigiardini,  agreed  that  1  should 
work  upon  my  model.  So  I  took  it  in  hand,  and  when 
Michel  Agnolo  saw  it,  he  praised  me  to  the  skies.  Tliis 
was  a  figure,  as  I  have  said,  chiselled  on  a  plate  of  gold : 
Atlas  had  the  heaven  upon  his  back,  made  out  of  a  crystal 
ball,  engraved  with  the  zodiac  upon  a  field  of  lapis-Wuli. 
The  whole  composition  produced  an  indescrit>ably  line 
effect ;  and  tmdcr  it  nm  the  legend  Summa  lulisse  fuval.' 
Federigo  was  so  thoroughly  well  plea-ted  that  he  paid  me 
very  Uberally.  Aluigi  Alatnanni  was  at  that  time  in  Florence. 
Federigo  Ginori,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  brought  him 
ofteti  to  my  workshop,  and  through  this  introdoctioa  we 
t)ccame  ver>'  intimate  together.* 


XUI 

Pope  Clement  had  now  declared  war  upon  the  city  of 
ICC,  which  thereupon  w-os  put  in  a  state  of  defence ; 

'  Thit  pdnlM  Wat  U>c  [>upil  of  Betloldc^  >  man  of  nmplc  maoncn  am)  of 
Nnc  nceUcnce  in  hi*  Ml.     The  gnllFrr  at  Bologna  has  a  liiw  ipcdoKti  of  Ui 
\  patatiae.     Mkbd  Aenolo  ddighlcd  in  hi*  lodely. 

*  Thii  w*»  the  igrMable  dlilacUc  poet  LnlfiJ  Alamafloi.  wlio  ImiI  to  fljr  Uram 
yioNMn  after  ■  eonipincj  agaiail  utnlinal  Cjhlio  ik'  Mc4ki  in  t  Jtt,     He 
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and  the  militia  bditg  orgsntscd  id  each  quarter  of  the  town, 
I  too  received  orders  to  serve  la  my  turn.  I  provided  my- 
sell'  witli  a  rich  outiit,  and  went  about  with  the  highest  nobility 
oi  Florence,  wlio  sliowed  a  unaniim^iis  desire  to  tight  (or  the 
defence  of  our  hberties.  Iiil  can  while  the  speeches  which  are 
usual  upon  such  occasions  were  made  in  cvcr>'  quarter ; '  the 
young  men  met  together  more  than  was  Ihcir  wont,  and  every- 
where we  had  but  one  topic  of  conversation. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  noon,  that  a  crowd  of  tall  men 
and  lusty  young  fellows,  the  hrst  in  the  city,  were  assembled 
in  my  workshop,  when  a  letter  from  Ij«ine  was  pat  into  my 
hands.  It  Citme  from  a  man  called  Maestro  Giacopino  dclla 
Barcx  Hi«  real  name  was  Giacopo  della  Sciorina,  but  they 
called  him  dclla  Barca  in  Rome,  because  he  kept  a  ferry 
boat  upon  the  Tiber  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  Santo 
Agnolo.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  talent,  distin- 
guished by  his  pleasantries  and  striking  conversation,  and 
he  had  formerly  been  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  cloth- 
weavers  in  Florence.  This  man  was  intimate  with  the  Fopc, 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  him  talk.  Being  one  day 
engaged  in  conversation,  they  touched  upon  the  sack  and 
tlie  defence  of  the  castle.  This  brought  me  to  the  Pope's 
mind,  and  he  spoke  of  mc  in  the  vcr>'  highest  tcnns,  ad<ling 
that  if  he  knew  where  I  was,  he  should  ttc  glad  to  get  me 
back.  Maestro  Giacopo  said  I  was  in  Florence ;  whereupon 
titc  Pope  bade  the  man  write  and  tell  me  to  return  to  him. 
The  letter  I  have  mentioned  was  to  the  effect  that  1  should 
do  well  if  I  resumed  the  service  of  Clement,  and  tliat  this 
was  sure  to  turn  out  to  my  advantage. 

The  young  men  who  were  present  were  curious  to  know 
what  the  letter  contained  ;  wherefore  I  concealed  it  as  welt 
as  I  could.  Afterw.irds  I  wrote  to  Maestro  Giacopo,  begging 
him  by  no  means,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  write  to  me 
again.  He  however  grew  more  obstinate  in  his  oDiciousness. 
and  wrote  mc  another  letter,  so  extravagantly  worded,  that 
if  it  had  been  seen,  I  should  have  got  into  serious  trouble; 
The  substance  of  it  was  that  the  Pope  required  me  to  come 
at  once,  wanting  to  employ  me  on  work  of  the  greatest 

enuM  never  reconcile  lilmicir  to  the  Urdjctan  Ivinnny.  and  6aal\j  look  tttv^ 
In  Fnnce,  whete  he  wm  hanouicil  by  Franyou  I.     lie  died  ax  AmtuUc  m 
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consequence ;  also  that  if  I  wished  10  act  aiight,  I  ought 
to  tlirow  up  cvcrythinR.  aiid  not  to  stand  ajpinat  a  Pope  in 
the  party  of  Uiosc  harc-hraiucd  Radicals.  This  letter,  when 
I  read  it,  put  mc  in  such  a  fright,  th:il  I  went  to  seek  my  dear 
friend  Ficro  Landi.  Directly  he  set  cj'cs  on  mc,  he  aslicd 
what  accident  Itad  happened  to  upset  me  sol  I  told  my 
friend  that  it  was  quite  tmpOBsibie  for  me  to  explain  what 
lay  upon  my  mind,  and  what  was  caiuinf;  me  this  trouble: 
only  I  entreated  him  to  take  the  keys  I  Rave  liim,  and  to 
reloni  the  gems  and  gold  in  my  drawers  to  such  and  such 
persons,  whose  names  he  would  fmd  inscribed  upon  my 
memorandum-bo(^ ;  next,  I  begged  him  to  pack  up  ttic 
furniture  of  my  house,  and  keep  account  of  it  with  his  usual 
lovinij-kindncss ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  should  hear  where  I 
was.  The  pmdcnt  young  man,  guessing  perhaps  pretty 
nearly  how  Ihc  matter  stood,  replied :  "  My  brother,  go 
your  ways  quickly ;  then  write  to  me,  and  have  no  further 
care  about  your  things."  I  did  m  he  advised.  He  u-as  the 
mast  loyal  friend,  the  wi»e«t,  the  most  wortliy,  the  most 
diKreet,  the  moat  affectionate  that  I  have  ever  known.  I 
left  Florence  «nd  went  to  Rome,  and  from  there  I  wrote 
to  htin.1 


XI.III 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Rome,  I  found  several  of  my  former 
friends,  by  whom  I  was  very  well  received  and  kindly  enter- 
tained. Nil  time  was  lost  before  I  set  myself  to  work  at 
thtngs  whici)  brought  me  profit,  but  were  not  notable  enougli 
to  be  dcscriticd.  There  was  a  line  old  man,  a  goldsmith, 
called  Ra0.icllr)  del  htoro,  who  had  considerable  reputation 
in  the  trade,  and  was  to  boot  a  very  worthy  fellow.  He 
begged  mc  to  consent  lo  enter  his  workshop,  saying  he  had 
•ome  commis.iions  of  impott^tnce  lo  execute,  on  which  high 
pfolit«  miglil  he  looked  for  ;  so  1  accepted  his  proposal  wttli 
good- will. 

'  ColUni  lua  bren  Kvcrvty  taxed  fior  Uaring  Florence  >I  thb  junctate  anil 
UMn^WfviM  aad«t  Pop«  CleoMiit.  tbe  np^nuoi  of  Wt  libettie*.  IIli  ow« 
nuntiTc  ■dmila  tame  kdsc  «f  ihMDe.      \(ri  vc  ihould  mnembti  lluu  h» 


ii«i:i  look  uv  decided  pMt  in  poUdci.  and  tKlone«l  lo  b  ftmttj  ot  MtdloMB 

tnuathla.    Ill    '   ' 
(ir  Gturuini  ilcUr  Ktadt  Ncr«  ud  D«ke  AkuuMlro.    Madjp  mow  ncelkai 


trauathla.     IIU  fiUber  icfTed  Lorenio  and  Fiero :  hit  brother  wu  ■  MJdiet 


HiMrMliirt  *eie  cottrinotd  that  the  Mcdkmn  c^reromctit  mt  tKae6dd  1 
<*d  an  antn  ki»d  nruinly  nore  to  ei|Kel  (nai  h  than  horn  the  RepaUk. 
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More  tlian  ten  days  had  elained,  and  I  h^l  not  prewntcd 
myscU  to  Maestro  Giacopino  dcIU  Barca.  Mccliof*  me  one 
day  by  accident,  he  gave  mc  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked 
mc  how  long  I  bad  been  in  Rome.  UTicn  1  told  Iiim  I 
h;id  been  there  about  a  fortniglit,  he  took  it  very  ill,  and 
siiid  tliat  I  shov,-ed  little  esteem  (or  a.  Po|>c  who  bad  urgently 
compelled  him  to  write  three  times  for  me.  1.  who  had 
taken  his  persistence  in  the  matter  .ttill  more  ill,  made  no 
reply,  but  swallowed  down  my  irritation.  TIic  man,  who 
suffered  from  a  llux  of  words,  be){an  one  of  his  lonji  yams, 
and  went  on  talkiiift,  till  at  the  last,  when  1  saw  him  tired  out, 
I  merely  said  that  he  might  bring  mc  to  the  Pope  when  ho 
saw  fit.  He  answered  that  any  time  would  do  for  him  ;  and 
I,  that  I  was  always  ready.  So  wc  took  our  way  toward  the 
palace.  It  was  a  Maundy  Thursday ;  and  when  wc  reached 
tlie  apartments  of  the  Pope,  he  beint;  known  there  and  I 
expected,  we  were  .tt  onoe  admitted. 

The  Pope  was  in  bed,  sufferinjt  from  a  slight  indisposition, 
and  he  bad  with  htm  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua.'  Wicn  the  Pope  set  eyes  on  me,  he  was 
exox-dingly  glad.  1  kissed  his  feet,  and  then,  as  humbly 
as  I  could,  drew  near  to  bim,  and  let  him  understand  that 
I  bad  thin^^s  of  consequence  to  utter.  On  this  he  waved 
bis  liand,  and  the  two  prelates  retired  to  a  distance  from  us. 
I  becan  at  once  to  speak  :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  from  tlie 
time  of  the  sack  up  to  this  hour,  1  have  never  l>een  able  to 
confess  or  to  communicate,  because  they  refuse  me  absolu- 
tion. Tlie  case  is  tliis.  When  I  melted  down  the  gold 
and  worked  at  the  unsetting  of  those  jewels,  your  Holiness 
ordered  the  Cavalierino  to  gi^'c  mc  a  modest  reward  for  my 
laboui3,  of  which  I  received  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary 
he  rather  paid  me  with  abuse.  When  then  I  ascended  to 
the  chamber  where  I  had  melted  down  the  gold,  and  waAed 
the  ashes,  t  found  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  in  tiny 
grains  like  millet-seeds ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  money 
enough  to  take  mc  home  respecUbly,  I  thought  I  would 
avail  myself  of  this,  and  ^vc  it  back  again  when  opportunity 
should  offer.  Now  1  am  here  at  the  feel  of  your  Holiness, 
who  is  tlie  only  true  confessor.     I  entreat  you  to  do  ae 
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tbv  favour  oi  Ki^itinK  "\e  iiidulKcnce,  *o  that  I  mAy  be  able 
to  confess  and  cominunicite,  .and  by  the  fimoe  of  yoar 
HoJincs<i  regatn  Uie  grace  of  my  Lord  God."  Upon  this 
the  Pope,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sigh,  remembering 
perhaps  his  former  trials,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Bcn^'cnuto.  I 
thoroughly  believe  what  you  tell  cne ;  it  is  in  my  power  to 
absolve  you  of  any  unbcconiing  de>ed  you  may  have  done, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  have  the  will.  So.  then,  speak  out 
with  fnmkne!t«  and  perfect  confidence ;  for  if  you  had  taken 
the  vaJue  of  a  whole  tiara,  1  am  quite  ready  to  pardon  you." 
Thereupon  I  answered:  "I  took  nothiiiK,  most  blessed 
Father,  but  what  I  have  confessed ;  and  Uiis  did  not  amount 
to  the  value  of  140  ducats,  for  that  was  the  sum  1  received 
from  the  Mint  in  Perugia,  and  with  it  1  went  home  to  com- 
fort my  poor  old  father."  The  Pope  said :  "  Your  father 
hu  been  as  virtuous,  good,  and  worthy  a  man  as  was  ever 
botn,  and  you  have  not  degenerated  from  him.  I  am  very 
!»orT>'  Uiat  the  money  was  so  little ;  but  such  as  you  say  it 
W.1S,  I  m.akc  you  a  present  of  tt,  and  give  you  my  full  pardon. 
Assure  your  oonfcssor  of  this,  if  there  is  nothing  cl&c  upon 
your  conscience  which  concerns  me.  Afterwards,  when  you 
have  coofcssod  and  communicated,  you  shall  present  your< 
tctf  to  me  again,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage." 

When  I  parted  from  the  Pope,  Messcr  Giacopo  and  the 
Archbishop  :tppn>:ichcd,  and  the  Pope  spoke  to  them  in  the 
highest  terms  imagm^ible  about  me  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
confessed  and  absolved  me ;  then  he  commissioned  the 
Archbtshop  of  Capua  to  send  for  one  and  ask  if  I  had  any 
other  need  beyond  this  matter,  giving  him  full  leave  to 
abaolve  mc  amply,  and  bidding  him,  moreover,  treat  mc  with 
the  utmost  kindnc&s. 

While  I  was  walking  away  with  Maestro  Giacoptno.  lie 
asked  mc  very  inquisitively  what  was  the  close  and  lengthy 
couvcT^ition  I  had  had  with  his  Holiness.  After  he  had 
repealed  the  question  more  than  twice,  I  said  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  tell  htm,  because  they  were  matters  with  which 
be  had  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  he  need  not  go  on  asking 
me.  Then  I  went  to  do  what  had  been  aj;reed  on  wth 
the  Pope;  and  ;dter  the  two  festivals  were  over,  I  again 
presented  myself  before  his  Hotincs^.  He  received  me  even 
better  than  before,  and  said  :  "  If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier 
to  Rome,  I  should  have  commissioned  yoa  to  restore  my  two 
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liarts,  which  were  pulled  to  pi<xes  id  the  castle.  These, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kems,  xn*  objects  of  little 
artistic  Interest ;  so  I  wilt  employ  you  on  a  piece  of  the  very 
greatest  consequence,  where  you  will  t>e  able  to  cxliibit  all 
your  talents.  It  is  a  button  for  my  priest's  cope,  which  hoa 
lo  be  made  round  like  a  trencher,  and  a^  big  as  a  little 
trencher,  one-third  of  a  cubit  wide.  Upon  this  I  want  you 
to  represent  a  God  the  Father  in  haU-tvlicf,  and  in  the  middle 
to  set  that  magniliccnt  t>if;  diamond,  which  you  remember, 
together  with  several  ottier  gems  of  the  greatest  value. 
Camdosso  began  to  make  me  one,  but  did  not  finish  it ;  I 
want  yours  to  be  finished  quickly,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  tlie 
use  of  it  a  little  while.  Go,  then,  and  make  me  a  tine  model." 
He  had  all  tlie  jewels  shown  me,  and  then  I  went  off  like  a 
shot'  to  set  m>'self  to  work. 


xuv 

During  tlie  time  when  Florence  was  besieged,  Federigo 
Ginori,  for  whom  I  made  that  mcd^  of  Atlas,  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  medal  came  into  the  hands  of  Mcsscr 
Luigi  Alamanni,  who,  aIIct  a  little  while,  took  it  to  present 
in  person  to  Franci!(,  king  of  France,  ;iccompanied  by  some 
of  his  own  iinest  compositions.  The  King  was  exceedingly 
delighted  with  tlie  gift ;  whereupon  Messer  Luigi  told  his 
Majesty  30  much  about  my  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  my 
ail,  and  spoke  so  favourably,  that  the  King  expressed  a  wi^ 
to  know  me. 

Meanwhile  I  pushed  my  mode!  for  the  button  forward 
witli  all  the  diligence  I  could,  constructing  it  exactly  of  the 
size  which  the  jewel  itself  was  meant  to  have.  In  the  ttade 
of  the  goldsmiths  it  roused  considerat>le  jealousy  among 
those  who  thought  that  they  were  capable  of  malcliing  iL  A 
cert-iin  Michelcllo  had  just  come  to  Rome;'  he  was  very 
clever  at  engraving  cornelians,  and  was,  moreover,  a  most 
intelligent  jeweller,  an  old  man  and  of  great  celebrity.  He 
had  been  employed  upon  the  Pope's  tiatas ;  and  while  1  was 
working  at  my  model,  he  wondered  much  that  I  had  not 
applied  to  him,  being  a$  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of 

'  jiflkuiitv-    Lit.,  iinighi  m  ■  tplndle. 
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^■arge  credit  wilti  the  Pope.  At  last,  when  he  saw  that  I  was 
^Hhot  oomiri);  to  him,  lie  came  to  me,  and  asked  mc  what  I 
^Purai  atwuL  "  Wti:it  the  Pope  has  ordered  mc,"  1  an:twercd. 
Then  be  said :  "  The  Pope  has  cominissioned  me  to  sujier- 
intend  cverj'thing  which  ie  being  made  for  his  Holiness."  I 
only  replied  thiit  I  would  ask  the  Pope,  and  then  should 
know  what  ansu-er  I  ought  to  give  him.  He  told  me  that  1 
Ishould  r£|)ent,  and  departing  in  %nger,  had  nn  interview  with 
all  tile  masters  o(  tlie  art ;  tliey  deliberated  on  the  matter,  and 
charged  Michole  with  the  conduct  of  the  whole  aSvr.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  talents,  he  ordered 
xnon:  than  thirt>-  drawings  to  be  made,  all  differing  id  their 
ils,  for  the  piece  the  Pope  had  commissioned. 
Having  already  access  to  his  Holinees's  ear,  he  took  into 
his  cotinsel  another  jeweller,  named  Pompco,  a  Milanese,  who 
was  in  (.avour  with  the  Pope,  and  related  to  Ntcsser  Traiano, 
the  first  chain t>erlai[i  of  tlie  court ; '  Ihetie  two  together,  then, 
beeui  to  tn<iinuate  that  they  had  seen  my  model,  and  did  not 
think  mc  up  to  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  import.  The 
Pope  replied  tliat  he  would  abo  have  to  see  it,  and  that  if  he 
then  found  mc  unlit  for  the  purpose,  he  should  look  around 
for  one  who  was  fit.  Both  of  them  put  in  that  the>'  had 
several  excellent  designs  ready ;  to  which  the  Pope  made 
answer,  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  but  that  he  did 
not  care  to  look  at  them  till  I  had  completed  my  model ; 
afterwards,  he  would  take  them  ail  into  considetatioin  at  the 
same  time. 

After  a  few  days  t  finished  my  model,  and  took  it  to  the 

Pope  one  morning,  when  Mes-ser  Traiano  made  me  wait  till 

be  had  sent  for  Michelctto  and  Pompco,  bidding  them  make 

haste  and  bring  their  drawings.     On  Uicir  arrival  wc  were 

troduccd,  and  Michelctto  and  Pompco  immediately  unrolled 

r  papers,  which  the  Pope  inspected.     The  draughtnnen 

ho  had  been  employed  were  not  in  the  jeweller's  trade, 

id  therefore  knew  nothing  about  giving  thdr  right  place 

precious  stones;  and  the  jewellers,  on  their  side,  had  not 

shown  them  hr)W ;  for  1  ouf^t  to  say  that  a  jeweller,  when 

be  has  to  work  with  figures,  must  of  necexity  understand 

design,  else  he  cannot  produce  anything  worth  looking  at : 

and  so  It  turned  out  that  all  of  them  had  stuck  that  famous 
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diamond  in  the  middle  of  the  Ixeaat  of  God  the  F^her. 
The  Pope,  who  was  an  excellent  connoisseur,  obsen-inft 
thiit  mistake,  approved  of  none  of  them ;  and  when  he  had 
looked  at  about  ten,  he  flimK  Ihe  rest  down,  and  said  to  me, 
who  was  standing  at  a  distance :  "  Now  show  me  your  modd. 
Bcnvcnuto,  so  thai  I  may  sec  if  you  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take as  those  k-llows."  I  came  forward,  and  opened  a  httle 
round  box ;  whereupon  one  would  have  thought  that  a  light 
from  he;ivcn  had  struck  the  Pope's  eyes.  He  cried  aloud : 
"  If  you  ha<l  been  in  my  own  lx)dy,  you  could  not  liave  done 
it  better,  as  this  proves.  Those  men  tliere  have  found  the 
right  way  to  bring  shame  upon  themselves ! "  A  crowd  of 
great  lords  pressing  round,  the  Pope  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  my  model  and  the  drawings.  When  he  had 
sufBcicntly  commended  it,  the  others  standing  terrified  and 
stupid  before  him,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  1  am  only 
afraid  of  one  IliinK,  and  tliat  is  of  tlie  utmost  consequence. 
Friend  Benvemito,  wiix  is  easy  to  work  in;  the  real  difTi- 
ciilty  is  to  execute  tliis  in  gold."  To  Utose  words  I  answered 
without  a  moment's  hesitation :  "  Moat  blessed  Father,  if  I 
do  not  work  it  ten  times  better  than  the  model,  let  it  be 
agreed  beforehand  that  you  pay  mc  nothing."  When  they 
heard  this,  the  noblemen  made  a  great  stir,  crying  out  that 
I  was  promising  too  much.  Among  them  was  an  eminent 
philosopher,  who  spoke  out  in  my  favour :  "  From  the  fine 
physiognomy  and  bodily  symmetry  which  I  observe  in  this 
young  man,  I  predict  that  he  will  accomplish  wttal  he  says, 
and  think  thut  he  will  even  go  beyond  it."  Tlie  Pope  put 
In:  "And  this  is  my  opinion  also."  Then  he  called  his 
chamberlain,  Messer  Traiauo,  and  bade  him  t>ring  five  hun- 
dred golden  ducats  of  the  Camera. 

While  we  were  wsuting  for  the  money,  the  Pope  turned 
once  more  to  gaze  at  leisure  on  the  dexterous  device  I  had 
employed  for  combining  the  diamond  with  the  figure  of  God 
the  Father.  I  had  put  the  diamond  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  piece :  and  above  it  God  the  Father  was  sliown  seated. 
leaning  nobly  in  a  sideways  attitude.'  which  made  a  perfect 
composition,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  stone's  effect 
Lifting  his  right  hand,  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  tlie  bene- 
diction.    Below  the  diamond  I  had  placed  three  children, 

'  fit  im  ttrti  iff  iM*Jf  ir<itl»-  That  incanii  tsmcd  tridt,  Dot  froadac  the 
■pecuiw. 
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*with  their  arms  upraised,  were  supportJag  the  jeweL 
of  them,  in  tlie  middle,  was  in  full  relief,  the  other  two 
in  half-relief.    All  round  I  set  a  crowd  of  ctierubs,  in  divcn 
attitudes,  adapted  to  tlie  other  gems.    A  mantle  undulated 
to  the  wind  around  the  figure  of  tltc  Father,  from  the  folds 
I      of  which  cherubs  peeped  out;  and  tlicrc  were  other  oroa- 
ments  besides  which  made  a  vcr>'  beautiful  effect.    The  work 
'      was  executed  in  white  stucco  on  a  black  stone.     When  the 
money  came,  the  Pope  gave  it  me  with  his  own  hand,  antl 
I      bc^ed  me  in  the  most  wiiiniri}{  terms  to  let  him  liave  it 
finished  in  his  own  d^yn,  adding  that  this  sJiould  be  to  my 
^advantage. 

XLV 

I  took  the  money  and  (he  model  home,  and  was  in  the 

lOOt  tnipolicnce  to  begin  my  work.     j\fter  I  had  laboured 

ligently  for  eight  days,  the  Pope  sent  word  by  one  of  his 

mberlainti,  a  very  great  genlleman  of  Bologna,  that  I  was 

to  come  to  him  and  bring  what  1  liad  got  in  hand.    On  the 

way,  the  chamberlain,  who  was  the  most  gentle- mannered 

person  in  the  Roman  court,  told  mc  that  the  Pope  not  only 

wante<l  to  see  what  I  was  doing,  but  also  intended  to  intrust 

me  with  another  task  of   the  highest   consequence,  which 

was,  in  fact,  to  funiish  dies  for  the  money  of  the  Mint ; 

aiMl  bode  me  arm   m>'self   beforehand  witti  the  ans^^-cr   I 

should  give ;  in  sliorl,  he  wished   me  to  lie  prepared,  and 

therefore  he  had  iipoken.    Wlien  we  came  into  the  presence, 

I  lost  no  time  tii  exhibiting  the  golden  plate,  upon  which  I 

bad  as  yet  carved  nothing  but  my  figure  of  God  the  Father ; 

but  this,  though  only  in  the  rough,  displayed  a  grander  style 

than  that  of  the  waxen  model,    'the  Pope  regarded  it  with 

•tupeiaction,  and  exclaimed:  "Prom  this  moment  forward 

I  will  believe  everything  yon  say."     Then  loading  me  with 

mailea  of  favour,  he  added :  "  It  is  my  intention  to  give  yon 

luoUier  coimnis^ion.  which,  if  you  feel  competent  to  execute 

It,  I  shall  have  no  les*  at  heart  tli:in  this,  or  more."     He 

iroceeded  to  tell  me  that  lie  wistied  to  make  dies  for  tlie 

nage  of  his  realm,  and  asked  mc  if  I  had  ever  tried  my 

land  at  such  things,  and  if  I  had  the  courage  to  attempt 

lem.     I   answered  that  of  courage  for  the  task  I  had  no 

hck,  and  that  1  had  seen  bow  dies  were  made,  but  that  I 
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had  not  ever  made  any,  Tberc  was  in  tbe  presence  a  certain 
Mcsscr  I'omnuso,  of  l^to,  Itis  Holine»'s  DaUry;'  and  Uiis 
man,  being  a  friend  of  my  enemies,  put  in :  "  Most  blessed 
Fatlicr,  the  favouis  you  are  showerin({  upon  tliis  younf*  man 
(and  he  by  nature  so  extremely  overliold)  are  enough  to 
malce  him  proint&e  you  a  new  world.  You  have  already 
given  him  one  great  task,  and  now,  by  adding  a  greater, 
you  are  like  to  make  tliem  clash  together."  Tlie  Pope,  in 
ii  ndt,  turned  round  on  him,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business.  Then  he  commanded  me  to  make  the  model  tor 
a  broad  doubloon  of  gold,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  naked 
Christ  with  his  hands  tied,  and  the  inscription  Ecce  Homo; 
the  reverse  was  to  have  a  Pope  and  Emperor  in  the  act 
together  of  propping  up  a  cross  which  seemed  to  fall,  and 
this  legend  :  Unia  sf-ihlus  tt  una  fides  eral  in  eis. 

After  the  Pope  had  ordered  this  handsome  coin,  BandineUo 
the  sculptor  came  up ;  he  had  not  yet  been  made  a  knight ; 
and,  with  his  wonted  presumption  muffled  up  in  ignorance, 
said :  "  For  tliesc  goldsmiths  one  mu^t  make  drawinfts  for 
such  fmc  things  as  that."  1  turned  round  upon  him  in  a 
moment,  and  cried  out  that  1  did  not  want  his  <Irawings  for 
my  art,  but  that  1  hoped  before  verj-  long  to  give  his  art  some 
trouble  by  my  drawings.  'I'he  Pope  expressed  high  sati»- 
faction  at  these  words,  and  turning  to  me  said  ;  "Go  then,  my 
Bcnvenuto,  and  devote  yourself  with  spirit  to  my  service, 
and  do  not  lend  an  ear  to  tlie  chattering  of  these  silly 
fellows." 

So  I  went  off,  and  ver>-  quickly  made  two  dies  of  steel ;  then 
I  stamped  a  coin  in  gold,  and  one  Sund:iy  after  dinner  took  the 
coin  and  the  dies  to  the  Pope,  who,  when  he  saw  the  piece, 
was  astonished  and  greatly  snititied,  not  only  because  my  work 
pleased  him  excessively,  but  also  t>ccause  of  Uic  rapidity  witlt 
which  I  had  performed  it  For  tbe  further  satisfaction  and 
amazement  of  his  Holiness,  I  had  brought  witli  me  all  Uie  old 
coins  which  in  former  times  hjid  been  made  by  those  able  men 
who  served  Pc^es  Uiulio  and  Leo  ;  and  when  1  noticed  that 
mine  pleased  him  far  belter,  I  drew  forth  from  my  tmsom  a 

I  Hii  full  name  wu  Tomnuio  Coitctc  The  P^pal  Diiuio  hu  the  cWd 
•Ktouty  of  ihc  office  for  leqiusU.  ptniiont,  ua  pklcoU.  Kit  ili]<  mt 
deriTod  (lom  ii>  bring  hltduijp  lo^x  ihc  DMiim  Rtm*  ladocuinottv  The 
Ink  of  Ihii  ofliM,  which  wm  alio  catlei)  [Xuario,  brou^i  in  a  1*1(0  mMiDc 
10  the  Papacy. 
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patent,'  in  which  1  prayed  for  the  post  of  stamp- master*  in  the 
MinL  This  place  was  worth  six  goldc-ti  crowns  a  month,  in 
addition  to  the  dies,  which  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  for 
three  by  the  Master  of  the  \(int.  Tlie  Pope  took  my  patent 
and  handed  it  to  tlie  Datar>-,  telling  him  to  lose  no  time  in  dis- 
patcliing  ttie  business.  The  Datarj'  began  to  pat  it  in  his 
pocket,  saying :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  your  Holiness  ought 
not  to  go  so  fast ;  these  are  mattetn  which  deser%-c  some  re- 
Section."  To  tliis  tlie  Pope  replied  :  "  I  have  heard  what  you 
have  go*  to  aay  ;  give  me  here  that  patent."  He  took  it,  and 
signed  it  at  once  with  his  own  hand ;  then,  giving  it  back, 
added :  "  Now,  you  have  no  answer  left :  sec  tliat  you  diqiatch 
it  at  once,  (or  tliis  is  my  pleasure  ;  and  Bcnvenuto's  shoes  are 
worth  more  than  the  eyes  of  all  tho«c  other  blockheads."  So, 
ha\'ing  thanked  his  Holiness,  I  went  tnck,  rejoicing  above 
measure,  to  my  work. 

XLVI 

I  was  stiU  working  in  tlie  shop  of  Kaffaello  del  Monx 
TUs  worthy  man  had  a  vcr>'  beautiful  young  daughter,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  had  designs  on  me;  and  1,  becoming 
portly  aware  of  his  intentions,  was  very  willing ;  tMit.  while 
indulging  such  desires,  t  made  no  show  of  tlicm :  on  tlie 
eontrary,  I  was  so  discreet  in  my  behaviour  that  I  made  him 
wonder.  It  so  happened  that  the  poor  girl  was  attacked  by  a 
disorder  in  her  right  band,  which  ate  into  the  two  bones 
belonging  to  the  little  linger  and  the  next.'  Owing  to  her 
father's  carelessness,  she  liAtl  hccn  Ire:atvd  by  an  ignorant 
quack-doctor,  who  pre<tictc:d  th.it  the  poor  cliild  would  t>e 
crippled  in  the  whule  of  licr  right  arm,  if  even  nothing  wone 
should  happen.  When  1  noticed  the  dismay  of  her  father,  I 
tiegged  him  not  to  l>elieve  all  that  this  ignonmt  doctor  had 
said.  He  replied  tliat  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  phy- 
ddans  or  with  surt^cons,  and  cnticalcd  me,  if  1  knew  of 
one,  to  bring  him  to  the  house.*  I  sent  at  once  for  a  certain 
Maestro  Giacomo  of  Perugia,  a  man  of  great  skill  in  surgery, 


I  Maltfivfif.     rdlini  confoMi  trit  pvlitloa  with  \he  (auninMM,  which  Ik 
M  wotMur  ilnim  up  '^■■h'  toi  ugnslntc 
■  MUitf  Mil  uamt<  dfOa  ttaa,  ij. .  ili«  kiliil  wbo  buIb  ih>  dm 
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wlio  examined  the  poor  girl.'  She  was  dreadfully  (rigfatciicd. 
through  liaviDg  gained  some  inkling  of  the  quack's  predic- 
tions ;  whereas,  my  intelligent  doctor  declared  that  she  would 
suffer  nothing  of  consequence,  and  would  be  very  well  able 
to  use  her  right  hand  ;  also  that  though  the  two  la&t  lingers 
must  remain  Bomcwhat  weaker  tlian  the  others,  this  would 
be  of  no  inconvenience  at  all  to  her.  So  he  began  his  treat- 
ment ;  and  after  a  few  days,  when  he  was  going  to  extract  a 
portion  of  the  diseased  bones,  her  father  called  for  mc,  and 
begged  me  to  be  present  ut  the  operation.  Maestro  Giacximo 
was  rising  some  coarse  steel  instruments ;  and  when  1  ob- 
served tliat  he  was  making  little  way  and  at  tlie  same  time 
was  inflicting  severe  pain  on  the  patient,  1  twgKed  him  to 
stop  and  wait  half  a  qtiarl«r  of  an  hour  (or  me.  I  ran  into 
the  shop,  and  nude  a  htMc  scalping-iron  of  steel,  cxli^mcly 
thin  and  curved  ;  it  cut  like  a  razor.  On  my  return,  the  sur- 
geon used  it,  and  began  to  work  wilti  so  gentle  a  hand  Uiat 
she  felt  no  pain,  and  in  a  short  while  the  operation  was 
over.  In  consequence  of  this  service,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  worthy  man  conceived  for  mc  as  mucli  love,  or  more,  as 
he  had  for  two  male  children ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
attended  to  the  cure  of  his  beautiful  young  daughter. 

1  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  one  Messer 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  w^s  a  clerk  of  tlie  Camera,  and  a  great 
connoisseur  of  the  arts,  although  be  liad  no  pnictical  acquaint* 
ancc  with  any.'  In  his  household  were  a  certain  Messer 
Giovanni,  a  Greek  of  eminent  learning,  Mc&ser  Lodovico  of 
Fano.  no  less  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters.  Messer 
Antonio  Alle^retti,  and  Messer  Annibalc  Caro,'  at  that  time 
in  his  ciirly  manhood.  Messer  Bastiano  of  Venice,  a  most 
excellent  painter,  ;uid  1  were  admitted  to  their  society  ;  and 


I 


'  GiMOmo  Ristelll  «u  x  RRtivc  of  Rlmliil.  boi  mi  populul^r  known  m 
of  rciugi>,  ilocc  he  Iwd  toililcd  lonj:  in  thai  dty.  Hv  war  »  (•tnoui  tur- 
gcon  uiidn  tcrtnl  Popct  until  Ihc  ym  lj(<6.  *\\ra  he  <licd  at  Elom*.  kged 
icvcntjr-fivc. 

*  Giovanni  O^Lddi  ol  the  Flotvotine  family  wai  paBioiulfly  altachcd  to 
men  of  ut  and  leilttn.  V«i  he  iccms  id  have  bj;cn  lomcwhu  diucrenble  in 
penofitl  inicicouiK ;  for  crcn  .\naibal<:  Caro.  who  owed  much  lo  hb  poUxhibk, 
util  lived  for  many  youi  in  hit  houtc,  nevci  benme  alMcbed  to  him.  We 
thsU  tee  how  he  (rtated  Ccltlnl  duiin|>  >  tnxt, 

*  Some  pMma  of  Allegrelirt  Hurvivc.  He  wu  a  tnan  of  maili  in  ifat 
lileraty  tACicly  of  the  in.  Gioiranni  Grcm  may  have  twrn  a  Gtcrranni 
Veitfixio,  wlio  Eveicntol  Duke  Cosimo  wiih  lome  Crnk  chaiactenof  eKqmnle 
finiMi.    Loduvico  da  f'uio  it  mentioned  m  an  exoclleni  Laiin  icholai.    Anm- 
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almost  every  day  we   mel   together  in   Messcr  Giovumi's 
company.' 

Being  aware  of  this  intimacy,  the  worthy  goldsmith  KaiTadio 
said  to  Messcr  Giovanni :  "  Good  air.  you  know  mc ;  now  I 
want  to  marry  my  daughter  to  Bcnvcnuto,  and  can  think  of 
no  better  intenncdi-iry  than  your  worship.  So  I  am  come 
to  crave  yom*  assistance,  and  to  beg  you  to  name  for  her  sucli 
dnwr>-  from  my  estate  as  you  may  think  suitable."  The 
li{[ht-hcaded  man  hardly  let  my  |{ood  friend  hnish  what  he 
bad  to  say,  before  he  put  in  quite  at  random:  "Talk  no 
about  it,  Ralfaello ;  you  are  farther  from  your  object 
lao  January  from  mulberries."  TIic  poor  man,  utterly  dis- 
couraged, looked  about  at  once  for  another  husband  for  his 
girl ;  while  she  and  the  mother  and  all  the  family  lived  on 
in  a  bad  humour  with  mc  Since  I  did  not  know  the  real 
cause  of  thi»^I  imagined  they  were  pajnng  mc  with  bastard 
coin  for  the  many  kindneues  1  li;td  shown  them — 1  con- 
cived  Ihe  lht>ut:ht  of  opening  a  workslinp  of  my  own  in 
lieir  neigh boiirliooil.  \fc:i-ter  Giovanni  told  me  nothing  till 
Uie  girl  was  married,  which  happened  in  a  few  months. 

Ikfeanwhile,  I  laboured  assiduously  at  tlie  work  1  was 
doing  for  the  Pope,  and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Mint;  for 
tiis  Holiness  had  ordered  another  coin,  of  the  value  of  two 
carlins,  on  which  his  own  portmit  was  stamped,  while  the 
reverse  bore  a  ligure  of  Christ  upon  the  waters,  holding  out 
his  band  to  S.  Peter,  will)  this  inscription  Quare  i/ubitaslif 
My  design  won  such  applauKe  tlial  a  certain  secretary  of  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent,  called  11  Sanga,*  was 
lOVcd  to  this  remark:  "Your  Holiness  can  boast  of  having 
a  currency  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  all  their  glory." 
The  Pope  rcphcd :  "  Bcnvcnutu,  for  his  part,  can  boast  of 
•ervmg  an  emperor  like  me,  who  is  able  to  discern  his 
meril."  I  went  on  at  my  great  piece  in  gold,  showing  it 
frequently  to  the  Pope,  who  was  very  eager  to  see  it,  and 
ciich  time  expressed  greater  admiration. 

tok  Cuo  vu  ooc  et  ib«  moM  dlRlninibhod  wrilcn  of  lutini  ante  ud  Tern 
la  ibt  laier  RaMlnancc     Itii  ipcnl  utc  litln  ponion  of  bit  life  in  ibc  xrvioe 

*  McMM  DutluM  11  Ihe  nkbnltd  poinlcr  ScUniait  dd  Piombci,  botn 
8s,<IMtU7. 
BkUiMa  SuiKB,  ■  Roman,  i«cf«Ui^  lo  GbamaUeo  CItiaii  the  food  Aicli- 
ki(>  of  Vttoti;  iiai  kftctwudi  to  Clcmcni  Vll.  He  wu  «  cmi  LsliniM, 
1  use  ol  (bvae  ccclcsiullo  oba  eainettly  ileuKii  •  tdMB  of  tbe  CbuiclL 
III  died,  pcriMBCil,  at  an  cat  1;  age. 
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My  brother,  at  thia  period,  was  also  in  Fomc,  scning  Duke 
Alfssandro,  on  whom  the  Pope  had  recently  conferred  the 
Duchy  of  Pcnna  This  prince  kept  in  his  service  a  multitude 
of  soldiers,  worthy  fellows,  brought  up  to  valour  in  the  school 
of  that  fumous  genentl  Gio\-anni  dc'  Medici ;  and  among  these 
was  my  brother,  whom  the  Duke  e»(eemeci  as  hij^hly  as  the 
bravest  of  tliem.  One  day  my  brother  went  after  diimer  to 
the  shop  of  a  mail  calle<l  Rnccino  della  Croce  in  the  Banchi, 
which  alt  those  men-at-arms  fre(|uentcd.  He  had  flung  him- 
self upon  a  settee,  and  was  sleeping.  Just  then  the  guard  of 
the  BargcUo  passed  by ; '  tlicy  were  taking  to  prison  a  certain 
Captain  Cisti,  a  Lombard,  who  had  also  been  a  member  of 
Giovanni's  troop,  but  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  Duke.  The 
captain,  Cattivanza  dcgli  Strozzi,  chanced  to  be  in  the  nine 
shop;*  and  when  Cisti  caujjlit  sight  of  him,  he  whispered: 
"  I  was  bringing  you  those  crowns  I  owed  ;  if  you  want  ttiem, 
come  for  them  before  they  go  with  me  to  prison."  Now 
Cattivanza  had  a  way  of  putting  his  neighbours  to  the  push, 
not  caring  to  hazard  his  own  i^crson.  So,  finding  there  around 
him  several  young  fellows  of  the  highest  daring,  more  eager 
than  apt  for  so  serious  an  enter^irisc,  he  bade  them  catch  up 
Captain  Cisit  and  get  the  money  from  him,  and  if  the  guard 
resisted,  overpower  the  mcu,  provided  they  had  pluck  enough 
to  do  so. 

The  young  men  were  but  four,  and  all  four  of  them  without 
a  beard.  The  first  was  called  Bertino  Aldobrandl,  another 
Anguillotto  of  Lucca ;  I  cannot  recall  tlie  names  of  the  rest. 
B^iino  had  been  trained  Uke  a  pupil  by  my  brother ;  and 
my  brother  felt  the  most  unbounded  love  for  him.     So  tlien, 

'  Tlie  Bariiallo  wu  th«  chief  contubic  or  KhorilT  In  lullan  warn.  I  ibaO 
call  him  Bircdlo  Klwayt  in  mv  iiuulalion,  uncc  any  Cngluh  M)«ivalaiic 
vrcmid  be  miuwUng.  lit  did  ibe  rough  ootk  of  policine  Ihc  tisty,  uiJ  wax 
CMMcqncnliy  k  muk  foi  <11  ihe  men  of  ipiiil  who  iIhIuciI  iKiog  kcpi  in 
order.  Gicnrio,  in  hli  Life  of  Cudintl  PompM  Colonna,  <jiiit<  gnvcljr  iekl«t 
how  li  wu  the  hicliai  unblllon  of  yoiuiK  Romnns  of  siiiiit  lo  murda  the 
BaigtUo.  It«  tacntiont,  in  pMlicalai.  ■  calun  Pidio  ftlaignnu,  vho  hid 
Miiuimi  grtat  ftnic  >M  poinlailty  Imt  Itilllo);  Ibe  Buscllo  or  hit  iliy,  one 
Ccnd",  in  the  Campo  di  tiott.  'Init  nmn  became  an  outlaw,  txii  w»» 
lavounbly  Kodrcd  by  Cardinal  C«laaiM,  ihm  s(  war  with  Getnrnl  VII. 

'  Hit  bkptiKnt]  DAine  ma  bmiardoi.  Caliiraaia  wm  *  nicknanie.  H« 
(ougbl  bmvclv  (be  Flotcnct  in  Ihc  sirge. 
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off  dashed  the  four  brave  Lids,  and  came  up  \vitli  the  Kuard 
of  the  Rirgcllo— upwards  of  lifly  con»tabk»,  cmintinfl  pikes, 
arquebuses,  and  two-handed  Kwords.  After  a  few  words  they 
drew  llieir  weapons,  aiid  tlie  four  boys  so  liarrJcd  the  guard, 
that  if  Captain  Cittivaiiza  bad  hut  shown  lu!i  face,  witlioul  so 
fflticii  as  drawing,  they  would  certainly  have  put  Uie  whole 
pack  to  llight  but  delay  spoik-d  all ;  for  Ucrlioo  received 
Bomc  ugly  wounds  and  fell ;  at  Ihc  same  time,  AnKuillotto 
was  also  hit  in  the  right  arm,  and  being  unable  to  use  his 
sword,  got  out  of  the  fray  as  weU  as  he  was  able.  The 
otliers  (ltd  the  same.  Bertiuo  Aldobraiidi  was  lifted  froon 
the  ground  seriously  injured. 


XLVIII 

While  these  things  were  tiapjwning,  wc  were  all  at  table ; 
for  that  morning  wc  h.ul  dined  more  Uian  an  hotu'  later  than 
utual.  On  licjniig  llic  commotion,  one  of  the  old  man's 
sons,  the  elder,  rose  from  table  to  go  anti  look  at  the  scufHe. 
He  was  called  Giovanni ;  and  I  said  to  hiiti :  "  For  Heaven's 
s;»kc.  don't  go  1  In  such  malters  one  is  alwa>-s  certain  to  looc, 
while  ihcrc  is  nothing  to  be  gjiincd."  His  father  spoke  to 
hkc  purpose:  "Pniy,  my  son,  don't  got"  But  the  lid, 
without  lieeding  aity  one,  ran  down  Itic  stairs.  Reaching  the 
Ban clii,  where  tl>e  great  scrimmage  u-as,and  seeing  Bcrlino 
Liflcd  from  Ihe  groiuid,  he  nut  towards  home,  and  met  my 
brother  Cetchino  on  the  way,  who  axkcd  what  was  the 
nutter.  Though  some  of  Uic  b>-iitaiiders  siftned  to  Giovanni 
not  to  tell  Cccchino,  he  cried  out  like  a  madman  how  it  was 
that  Bcrtitio  Aldobrandi  bad  been  killed  by  the  guard.  My 
poor  brother  gave  vent  to  a  bellow  which  might  have  been 
Iteard  ten  miles  away.  Then  he  turned  to  Giovanni :  "  Ah 
me  I  but  could  you  tell  me  which  of  those  men  killed  him 
for  mc?'"  Giiivaniii  .said,  yes,  thai  it  was  a  man  who  had 
a  hill  two-handed  sword,  with  a  blue  feather  in  his  bonnet. 
My  poor  brother  ru.ihcil  ;Jiead,  and  having  recognised  tlie 
homicide  by  those  sign&,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  dash 
and  spirit  into  Ihc  middle  of  the  band,  and  tiefore  his  man 


>  iUm/,  ufrtiHmi  tm  Mn  tit  4i  fiuUi  mt  Fi«  m*rltt    TW  mm  b  m 
«m|4<aikc.  thai,  llioHch  ll  nilkei  pow  EHglxh,  1  liavc  {aeteired  il  In  my 
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'  grrt     vr-r"fn    '"* 
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tlui  jttuft  wu  n'.itf  afanit  fifty  paoea  (rooi  ss :  for  UxSo, 
lltfb     '  '  wjour  of  tbein  Inn  bock  lo  take  op  the 

ri,;  If r  kilkd.    Acoordtagljr,  I  qoiddy  tntvcrsed 

I  tjKU'T,  wr:iji|ietl  In  mf  cape,  whidi  I  had  tightened 

in,  Hiiil  <  ,i(iiir  ii|t  with  U.iflio,  whom  I  should  most 

:    liiiv  iriiiidi-n.'d,  (oi   tlicic  were  plenty  of   people 

iiMiiiil,  iiikI  I  \\m\  winiiiil   my  w^y  iimmig  (hem.     With  the 

i)t|i|illly  III  HiihliiliiK,  I  \\m\  liuU  dniwii  mf  sword  from  Uie 
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sheath,  when  Berlinghicr  Berlingliicri,  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  daring  and  my  good  friend.  Uircw  himself  from  be- 
liind  upon  my  arms ;  he  had  (our  other  icllowg  of  like  kidney 
with  him,  who  cried  out  to  M^iflio :  "  Away  with  yon,  for 
Xlm  man  here  alone  w:is  kiltin>t  yon!"  He  asked:  "Who 
is  he  ? "  .ind  they  answered :  "  Own  brother  to  the  man  >'oti 
see  there."  Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  he  made  haste 
for  Torre  di  Nona;'  and  they  said;  "Bcnvenuto,  we  pre- 
vtnted  you  aitainst  your  will,  t>iit  did  it  for  your  good ;  now 
lA  ns  go  to  succour  him  who  must  die  shortly."  Accordingly, 
we  turned  and  went  back  to  my  brother,  whom  I  had  at 
once  conveyed  into  a  house.  TIic  doctors  who  were  called 
In  conudtation,  treated  him  with  medicaments,  but  could 
not  decide  to  amputate  the  leg,  which  might  perhajis  have 
saved  him. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  had  been  dressed.  Duke  Alessandro 
appeared  ;md  most  affectionately  greeted  him.  My  brother 
liad  not  as  yet  lost  consciousness ;  so  he  said  to  lite  Duke : 
"  My  lord,  tliis  only  grieves  me,  tliat  your  Excellency  is  lo&ing 
a  servant  tlian  whom  you  may  perchance  lind  men  more 
valiant  in  tlic  profession  of  arms,  but  none  more  lovingly  and 
loyally  devoted  to  your  service  than  I  have  been."  The 
Duke  bade  him  do  all  he  could  to  keep  alive:  for  the  rest, 
he  well  knew  liim  to  be  a  man  of  worth  and  courage.  He 
then  turned  to  his  attcn<lants,  ordering  tbem  lo  see  tliat  the 
brave  yowng  fellow  wanted  for  nothing. 

When  he  was  gone,  my  brother  lost  blood  so  copiofisly, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  it,  that  he  went  off  his  he.td, 
itod  kept  raving  all  the  following  night,  witli  the  exception 
that  once,  when  they  wanted  lo  give  him  the  communion, 
be  said :  "  You  would  li:ive  done  well  to  confess  me  before ; 
now  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  receive  the  divine  s-tcra- 
ment  in  this  already  mined  frame  :  it  will  be  enough  if  I 
partake  of  it  by  the  divine  virtue  of  the  eyesight,  whereby 
it  sliall  be  transmitlcd  into  my  immortil  soul,  which  only 
prayx  lo  Him  for  mercy  and  forgiveness."  Having  spoken 
thus,  tlic  ho^  was  clcv.itcd ;  but  he  straightway  relapsed  into 
the  same  delirious  ravings  as  tieforc,  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  the  most  terrible  frenzies  and  horrible  imprecations  that 


>  tin  Torr«  18  Nina  wm  one  ct  ihe   ptiadpil  pttnni  in   Rome,  nted 
I  nfiubllir  fof  crunteb  condcmnct)  lu  dtalk. 
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tlic  mind  ot  iiun  could  itnajtlne ;  nor  did  h«  cease  i 
Ihat  night  until  Uic  day  broke. 

When  the  sun  appeared  above  our  horizon,  he  turned  to 
mc  and  KLid :  "  Brother,  1  do  not  wish  to  stay  here  longer, 
(or  thete  fellows  will  end  by  making  mc  do  something 
tremendous,  which  may  cause  them  to  repcut  ol  the  annoy- 
ance tJiey  have  Riven  inc."  Then  he  kicked  out  both  hi* 
ieRs — the  injured  limb  u-e  luid  enclosed  in  a  very  heavy  box 
— :uid  made  »»  thuiiKh  lie  wotild  fUng  it  across  a  hone's 
back.  Tiirning  hi.*  face  round  to  me,  he  CJilled  i>iit  thrice — 
"Farewell,  farewell!"  and  with  the  last  word  tliat  most 
valiant  spirit  passed  away. 

At  the  proper  hour,  toward  nightfall,  I  had  him  buried 
with  due  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Florentines;  and 
aftcrw:ards  I  creeled  to  his  mcmor>'  a  very  handsome  monu- 
ment of  marble,  upon  which  I  caused  trophies  and  banners 
to  be  c;irvc<!.  1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  of  hts 
Iriends  had  askeil  him  who  (he  man  was  that  had  killed  him, 
and  if  he  could  recoKnise  him ;  to  which  he  ansu-eied  that 
he  cimid,  and  sa^'e  his  description.  My  brother,  indeed, 
attempted  to  prevent  tliis  coming  to  my  ears ;  Ixit  I  got 
ver>'  well  tnipiessnl  upon  my  mtiid,  as  will  appear  in 
sequcL' 


Returning  to  the  monument,  1  should  rdatc  that  cei 
(ainous  men  ot  letters,  who  knew  my  brother,  composed 
(or  mc  an  epilapli.  telling  me  tltat  the  noble  yonng  man 
deserved  it.     The  inscription  mn  thus  : — 

*  AwnAiW  CtUfufi  Fltrtntim*,  fmifmoJtm  tntnit  maiit  »^ /emmmrm 
UfJitrm  Juifm  fthinu  viOvrim  rrtulil  it  ligiufir  (nil,  fviU  d*at- 
memrti-i  deM  fiMmtU  ftHiftuKmit  ft  tnuilii  itV  /mIm-us  fntf,  ml 
SfmAtti/Mff  anMta»  trwi^aitu,  fiimi^  .tijiit  Itntr.-  jMtrtt,  Btn- 
v*m*tuJ^<^ttpKmiL    OMr Afxxvii  .t/j^i  MD.X.Xi.V 

He  was  twenty-hve  years  o(  a|K :  and  siooe  Ibe  acddien 
catlc<)  him  Cecdiino  del  Piffero,*  his  real  name  being  Gknran- 


•  VM«H,lnhkA<rAAMMMM,Hkii.Bn«*a*act 
CrilbA  dMili  In  Rone.  mmAemtit  alw  Bet^o  AUobi 
•o  N*tBci  vhoM  t>«  hM  hh  Ub. 


AUoUn^  iR  the  aae^ 


•Tluili,FnBh.lheFU>t^i 
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(nincesco  Cellini,  I  wanted  to  eiicnive  ttic  former,  by  which 
be  was  commonly  known,  under  the  armorial  bearings  of  our 
family.  Tim  namt;  then  I  had  cut  in  line  antique  charsclcrs, 
all  of  which  were  broken  save  the  firil  and  Ust.  I  was  asked 
by  tlic  Icaincd  men  who  had  composed  that  bcautidil  epiuph, 
wherefore  I  used  these  broken  letters  ;  and  my  answer  waS| 
Iwcausc  the  marvellous  framework  o(  his  body  was  spoiled 
and  dead ;  and  the  reason  why  the  iirst  and  last  remained 
entire  was,  ttiat  the  fintt  should  sj-mbolise  Uie  great  Rift  God 
had  ifiven  him,  namely,  of  a  human  soul,  inflamed  with  his 
divinity,  the  which  hath  never  broken,  while  the  second 
represented  Uie  glorious  renown  of  his  brave  actions.  The 
thought  gave  satisfaction,  and  several  persons  have  since 
availed  themselves  of  my  device  Close  to  the  name  1  had 
c  coal  of  us  Cellini  carved  upon  the  stone,  altering  it  in 
le  particuUn.  In  Ravenna,  which  in  a  most  ancient  d^, 
there  exist  Cellini  of  our  name  in  tlic  <|ual)ty  of  very  honour- 
able gentry,  who  bear  a  lion  rampant  or  upon  a  field  of  azure, 
bokling  a  Uly  gules  in  his  dexter  paw,  with  a  Libel  in  cliicf 
and  tlkrec  little  lihcs  or.'  These  arc  the  true  amis  of  the 
Cdlinl.  Uy  father  showed  me  a  shield  as  ours  which  had 
the  paw  only,  together  with  the  other  bearings ;  but  1  should 
prefer  to  follow  those  of  the  Cellini  of  I^vcnna,  which  I  have 
described  above.  Now  to  return  to  what  I  caused  to  be 
cngiavcd  upon  my  brother's  tomb  :  it  was  the  lion's  paw.  iMit 
instead  of  a  lily.  I  made  the  Uon  hold  an  axe.  with  the  licld  of 
the  scutcheon  quartered ;  and  I  put  the  axe  in  solely  that  I 
night  not  be  unmindful  to  revenge  him. 


thou 
^_^avai: 
■the 

Vtber 


LI 

I  went  oa  appl>-ing  rn>-sclf  with  Uie  ulmmtt  diligence  upon 

Jk  gold-work  for    Popo   Clement's  button.     He  was  very 

Iter  to  have  it.  and  used  (o  send  (or  me  two  or  three  times 

week,  in  order  to  inK|>cct  it ;  and  his  deUght  in  the  work 

Iways  increased.    Often  would  he  rebuke  and  scold  me,  as 

]t  were,  for  the  great  giief  in  which  my  brother's  loss  had 


*  I  Miovc  C«Itiiiii  BMnt  hoe  to  write  "on  s  chief  UEcnt «  Ubd  o(  bw 
,  iDi!  itutc  lilici  ctil«."     He  has  tiick«d  ibe  tma  that  In  >  U.S.  of  tha 
n«  Ubiur-    See  LccUnch^,  p.  loj,  Mc  sIm  PtsRi,  voL  L  fk  ajj,  nid 
,111. 
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plunged  mc  ;  and  one  day,  o1)scr\'inR  mc  more  downcast  and 
out  ol  trim  than  was  proper,  be  cried  aloud :  "  Bcnvctiuto, 
oh  !  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  road.  Have  you  onlf  ju&t 
learned  that  there  is  no  remedy  against  death  ?  One  would 
think  that  you  were  trying  to  mn  after  him."  When  I  left 
Uic  presence,  I  continued  working  at  the  jewel  and  the 
flics'  for  the  Mint ;  but  1  also  took  to  u-ntchinc  the  arque- 
busier  who  shot  my  brother,  as  Ihoufjh  he  had  been  a  girl 
I  was  in  love  witli.  The  man  had  formerly  been  in  the 
light  cavalry,  but  afterwards  had  joined  tlic  arquebusiers 
as  one  of  the  B:irge!Io's  corporals;  and  what  increased  my 
rage  was  tliat  he  had  used  these  boastful  words ;  "  H  it  had 
□ot  been  for  mc,  who  killed  that  brave  young  man,  the  least 
trifle  of  delay  would  have  resulted  in  his  putting  us  all  to 
6ight  with  great  disaster."  When  1  saw  thai  the  fever 
caused  by  always  seeing  him  about  was  depriWng  me  of 
sleep  and  appetite,  and  was  bringing  me  by  degrees  to  sorry 
pliglit,  I  overcame  my  repugnance  to  so  low  and  not  quite 
praiseworthy  an  enterprise,  and  made  my  mind  up  one  even- 
ing  to  rid  myself  of  tlie  torment.  The  fellow  lived  in  a  house 
near  a  place  called  Toitc  Sanguigua,  next  door  to  the 
lodging  of  one  ol  the  most  fashionable  courtesans  in  Rome, 
named  Signora  Aiitea.  It  had  just  stnick  twenty-fonr,  and 
he  was  standing  at  the  house-door,  with  his  sword  in  liand, 
having  risen  from  supper.  With  great  address  I  stole  up 
to  him,  holding  a  large  Pistojan  dagger,*  and  dealt  him  a 
back-handed  stroke,  with  which  I  meant  to  cut  his  head  clean 
off ;  but  as  he  turned  round  very  suddenly,  the  blow  fell 
upon  tlic  point  of  his  left  shoulder  and  broke  the  bone.  He 
sprang  up,  dropped  his  sword,  half-stunned  with  the  gi'eat 
pain,  and  took  to  Hight  I  followed  after,  and  in  four  steps 
caught  him  up,  when  I  lifted  my  dagger  above  his  head, 
whidi  he  was  holding  very  low,  and  hit  him  in  the  back 
exactly  at  the  juncture  of  the  naiw-bone  and  tlie  neck.  The 
poniard  entered  this  point  so  deep  into  the  bone,  that,  though 
I  used  all  my  strength  to  pull  it  out,  I  was  not  able.  For 
just  at  that  moment  four  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  sprang 
oat  from  Antea's  lodging,  and  obliged  mc  to  set  hand  to  mjr 
own  sword  to  defend  my  life.     Leaving  tlic  poniard  theo,  I 

'  Ftrri.     I  hale  tiuulatcd  this  word  liia;  bul  il  tana  w  nmo  all  ihe 
Cnlnin);  iniUumcnli,  itamft  ot  iftti  being  the  diet  piopcr. 
'  I't^j^tfii fiiltUu  :  ll  came  in  time  to  moii  n  cutlui. 
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made  off,  and  ieMina  I  mi^ht  be  recognised,  took  refuge  in 
tlie  pulacc  of  Duke  Alessiindro,  whicli  wn»  between  Raxza 
Kavoiia  and  Uic  Rotunda.'  On  my  arrival,  I  asked  to  »oc 
the  Duke  i  who  told  mc  tlial.  if  1  was  alone,  I  need  only 
ke«p  quiet  and  have  no  futtlicr  anxiety,  but  go  on  working 
at  the  )uwel  whicli  the  Pope  h.id  set  his  heart  on,  and  stay 
eight  days  indoors.  He  gave  this  advice  the  more  securely, 
bec:ui»c  the  soldiers  h^d  now  arrived  who  intemiptcil  the 
ipletion  of  my  deed  ;  llicy  held  the  d:g!ger  in  their  hand, 
were  relating  how  the  matter  tiapiM:iied,  and  the  great 
ubie  they  had  to  pull  the  weapon  frotn  tlie  ticck  and 
hcad-tmne  of  the  inan,  whose  name  Uicy  did  not  know. 
Jttst  tbcD  Giovan  Bandini  came  up,  and  said  to  them:* 
"Tliat  poniard  is  mine,  and  I  lent  it  to  Bcnvcnuto,  who 
was  bent  on  revenging  his  brother."  The  soldiers  were 
profuse  in  their  expressions  of  regret  at  having  interrupted 
me,  altti<i»gh  my  vengeance  had  l>ccn  amply  satisfied. 

More  than  eiKht  <lays  elapsed,  and  the  Pope  did  not  send 
r  me  according  to  his  custom.  Afterwards  he  summoned 
through  his  ctutinlwrlain,  the  Boiognese  nobleman  I  have 
ly  mentioned,  who  let  me,  in  his  own  modest  manner, 
inderatarHl  that  hia  Hohnes*  knew  all,  but  was  very  well 
linc<l  toward  mc,  and  tliat  1  had  only  to  mind  my  vrork 
And  kctp  citiiet.  Wlicti  we  reached  tlie  presence,  the  I'ope 
cast  9U  menacing  a  glance  towards  mc,  lh.it  tlie  mere  look 
of  bis  eyes  made  mc  tremble.  Afterwards,  upon  examining 
my  work,  his  countenance  cleared,  and  he  began  to  prmsc 
me  beyond  measure,  saying  that  I  had  done  a  vast  amount 
in  n  short  time.  'I'licn,  losing  me  straight  in  the  face,  he 
added :  "  Now  that  you  are  cured,  Bcnvenuto,  take  heed 
liow  >*ou  Uve."  •  1,  who  underst>Kid  his  meaning,  promited 
that  [  wouI±  Immediately  ujwn  this,  I  opened  a  very  fine 
shop  in  the  Banchi,  oppocutc  RaffacUo,  and  there  I  finished 
the  jewel  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  OMnths. 


>  Tlial  ia,  the  Paatbrro. 

*  Uoadini  bora  a  dotinguBhed  nuie  in  FlorentliM  niBali.  Tic  vartd 
D«ke  Ale— nil w  in  klUr*  of  mucb  bapoilaawi  Int  aflennuilt  he  Iviiaycd 
ibc M«fctti of  bii  Bi>M«r,  Diik«  Ceama,  in  on  nnbunr  to  Qiaile*  V.  in  iU3- 
ll  weiM  tk«l  he  Iwd  then  been  pitfing  bto  ihe  huadi  of  Fitlppo  SUool,  Mr 
wUcb  oAmce  he  jiancd  fiftcea  yon  &  a  dunxeoA.  See  VugU  and  Segni ; 
alM  Montatlo't  Frijpfimitri  Jti  Mailit  Ji  V»ltim,  cafk  vii. 

*  TU*  w»  tbc  rofx't  Iiint  to  Ccllioi  that  bt  wm  awaie  oi  Ihe  nunlM  ha 
}mA  juw  eowmiunl. 
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The  Pope  lad  sent  mc  all  those  precious  stones,  except 
tlic  (liamtind,  wliicti  was  p:iwncd  to  ccrUiio  Genoese  bankers 
for  some  preninR  need  he  hnd  of  money.  The  rest  vrere 
in  my  custody,  together  with  a  model  of  the  diamond.  I 
had  live  excellent  joiinteymen,  and  in  addition  tu  the  ifreat 
piece.  I  was  engaged  on  several  jobs;  so  that  my  sliop  crm- 
taincd  property  of  much  \'aliie  in  jewels,  Rcms,  and  gold 
and  Bilvcr.  I  kept  a  sh.aggy  dog,  very  big  and  haadsoine, 
which  Diike  Aless-indro  gave  mc ;  the  t>cast  was  capital 
as  a  retriever,  since  lie  brought  me  every  sort  of  trirds 
and  ^nme  I  shot,  but  lie  also  scn'ed  most  admirably  for 
a  walclidog.  It  happened,  as  was  natural  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  tliat  I  had  taken  into  my  service  a  girl  of 
great  beaoty  and  i^race,  whom  I  used  as  a  model  in  my 
art,  and  who  was  also  complaisant  of  her  personal  favours 
to  me.  Such  toeing  the  case,  I  occupied  an  apartment  far 
away  from  my  workmen's  rooms,  as  well  as  from  tlie  sliop ; 
and  this  communicated  by  a  little  dark  passage  with  the 
maid's  bedroom.  I  used  frequently  to  pass  tlic  night  with 
her;  :md  though  I  sleep  as  lightly  as  ever  yet  did  man  upon 
tliiK  cartl),  yet, after  indulgence  in  scxu.il  pleasure,  my  slumber 
is  sometimes  very  deep  and  hcai-y. 

So  it  chanced  one  night :  for  I  must  say  that  a  thief,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  a  goldsn^th,  had  spied  on  me,  and  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  precious  stones,  and  made  a  plan  to  steal  them. 
Well,  then,  this  felloi*'  broke  into  the  shop,  where  he  found  a 
quantity  of  Uttlc  things  in  gold  and  silver.  He  was  engaged 
in  bur^ng  open  certain  boxes  to  get  at  tlic  jewels  he  h.-id 
noticed,  when  my  dog  jumped  upon  him.  and  put  him  to 
much  trouble  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword.  The  dog, 
unable  to  grapple  with  ao  armed  man,  rm  several  times 
through  the  house,  and  nished  into  the  rooms  of  the  ioumey- 
men,  whicli  had  been  left  open  because  of  tlic  great  heaL 
When  he  found  tliey  paid  no  heed  to  his  loud  botking,  he 
dragged  their  bed-clothes  off ;  an<l  when  they  still  heard 
nothing,  he  pulled  first  one  and  then  another  by  the  arm  till  he 
roused  them,  and,  barking  furiously,  ran  before  to  show  them 
where  he  wanted  tliem  to  go.  At  last  it  became  clear  that 
they  refused  to  follow ;  for  the  traitors,  cross  at  being  dt»- 


* 
« 


hirb«d,  threw  stones  nnd  sticks  nt  him  ;  and  Uuit  they  could 
wdl  do,  for  I  hitd  ordered  them  to  keep  »U  uiglit  a  bmp 
alight  there ;  and  in  the  end  they  shut  thcJr  rooms  tight ;  so 
the  dog,  abandoning  all  hope  of  aid  from  such  rascals,  eot 
out  alone  afEain  on  his  advcntorc.  He  ran  down,  and  not 
finding  the  thief  in  the  shop,  flew  after  him.  When  he  got 
at  him,  lie  tore  the  cape  off  his  book.  It  would  have  none 
hard  witti  tlie  fellnw  had  he  not  called  for  help  to  certain 
tailors,  praying  tliem  for  Cod's  sake  to  save  him  from  a  innd 
dug ;  and  they,  txlioving  what  he  said,  jumj^vrd  out  and 
drove  the  clog  off  mth  much  iroublc. 

After  sunrise  my  workmen  went  into  the  shop,  and  saw 
that  it  had  been  broken  open  and  all  the  boxes  smashed. 
They  began  to  scream  at  the  lop  of  their  voices :  "  Ah,  woe 
Is  nc  1  Ah,  woe  is  me  I"  The  clamour  woke  me.  and  I 
ni^cd  oat  in  a  panic.  Appearing  thus  before  Ihem,  they 
cried  out :  "  Alas  to  us !  for  we  have  been  roWwtl  by  some 
one,  who  has  broken  an<l  bonie  cvcr>-thinK  away  I "  These 
words  wrought  so  forcibly  tipoii  my  mind  that  I  dared  not 
go  to  my  big  cliest  and  look  if  it  still  held  Ihe  jewels  of  the 
Fopc.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety,  tliat  1  seemed  to  lose  my 
eycsiglit,  and  told  tliem  they  themselves  must  unlock  the 
chest,  and  see  how  many  of  the  Pope's  gems  were  missing. 
The  fellows  were  all  of  them  in  their  shirts ;  and  when,  on 
opening  the  chest,  they  saw  the  precious  stones  and  my  work 
wllh  them,  they  took  heart  of  joy  and  shouted :  "There  is  no 
harm  done  ;  yoar  piece  and  all  the  stones  are  here  ;  but  the 
thief  has  left  us  naked  to  the  shirt,  t>ecatise  last  night,  by 
reason  of  the  burning  heat,  we  took  our  clothes  off  in  tlie  sliop 
and  left  them  here."  Recoverinfl  my  sense*,  I  thanked  God, 
and  said:  "Go  and  get  yourselves  new  suits  of  clothes; 
I  will  pay  when  1  hear  at  Icisuic  liow  the  whole  thing  hap- 
pened." What  caused  me  the  most  pain,  and  made  me 
loae  my  senses,  and  take  fright — so  contrary  to  my  real 
nature— was  tlie  dread  lest  pcradventurc  folk  should  fancy 
I  liad  tnimpecl  a  story  of  the  robber  up  to  steal  Ihe  jewels. 
It  liad  already  been  s:iid  to  Pope  Clement  by  one  of  his  most 
tmstod  tervants.  and  by  others,  that  is,  by  Francesco  del 
Nero,  Xana  de'  Biliotti  hi^  accountant,  tlie  Bishop  of  Vasona, 
and  iie\'entl   sucli    men : '  "  Why,  most  hic&scd   Fatlicr,  do 

'  or  itwM  pMpla,  »c  can  tncc  the  BUiop  oS  Vmdiu.  Ha  wn  Cirolnmo 
ScUo  or  &dbM«»,  s  iwiite  of  Vicnua,  the  coiMideotuI  tgcnl  and  coaJtaMr  of 
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you  confide  ^cnis  of  that  vast  value  to  a  younf:  fvllnw,  who 
is  all  lire,  more  psutsionate  for  arms  Ihaii  for  his  art,  and  not 
3fct  thii^  j-cars  of  ase?"  The  Pope  ;isked  in  :inawcr  if 
any  one  of  them  knew  that  I  had  done  auf{lit  to  justify  such 
suspicions.  Ulicrcio  Francesco  del  Nero,  hts  treasurer, 
replied :'  "No,  most  blessed  Father,  bccauw;  he  has  not  As 
yet  had  an  opportunity."  Whereto  the  Pope  rejoined :  "'  1 
regard  bim  as  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  and  if  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  some  crime  lie  had  committed,  I  should  not 
beUeve  it."  This  was  the  man  who'  caused  me  the  greatest 
torment,  and  who  suddenly  came  tip  before  my  mind. 

After  telling  tlte  young  men  to  provide  tliemseU'es  with 
frcsb  clothes,  I  took  my  piece,  together  witJ]  the  gems,  setting 
tbero  as  well  as  I  could  in  their  proper  places,  and  went  off 
at  once  with  them  to  the  Pope.  Francesco  del  Nero  had 
already  told  him  somcthin);  of  the  trouble  in  my  shop,  and 
had  put  suspicions  in  his  head.  So  then,  taking  the  thing 
ratlier  ill  tlian  otherwise,  he  sliot  a  furious  glance  upon  me, 
and  cried  hauKhtily :  "What  have  you  come  to  do  here? 
Wliat  ia  tip  ?  "  "  Here  are  all  your  precious  stones,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  missing."  At  this  the  Pope's  face  cleared, 
and  he  said :  "  So  then,  you're  welcome."  I  showed  him 
the  piece,  and  while  he  was  inspecting  it,  I  related  to  him 
the  whole  story  of  the  thief  and  of  my  agony,  and  what  had 
been  my  greatest  trouble  in  the  matter.  During  this  speech, 
be  oftentimes  turned  round  to  look  me  sharply  in  the  eyes ; 
and  Francescodel  Nero  being  also  in  tlie  presence,  tliis  seemed 
to  make  him  half  sorry  ttiat  he  had  not  guessed  tlic  truth. 
At  last,  breaking  into  laughter  at  the  long  talc  I  was  tclhug, 
he  sent  meoSwitli  these  words:  "Go,  and  take  heed  to  be 
an  honest  man,  as  indeed  1  know  that  you  are." 


I 


i 


Ckmenl  VII.,  who  obuinrd  the  See  of  Vsiion  in  tht  Muat;  of  Ailcnon  b 
1533,  uid  di«d  Bt  Rome  in  1S33.  Ilis  racccoor  ia  tbo  bitMiiiic  tna  Tom- 
mato  Corlcii,  (he  Dauiy.  mentioned  >1»t«. 

>  Vitrdii  )pTes  a  vtiy  ugly  account  of  IbU  mas,  Prancnco  del  Neto,  tAu> 
was  okknamecl  the  Cri  iti  Pinitili£lto,  in  ha  HisiDi;  of  Plotcnn,  hook  m. 
"  In  (fac  whole  eky  of  Klottticc  Ihcfe  netet  tn.  torn,  in  my  btlicf.  a  nam  of 
■UCh  imllgion  oe  of  tuch  xiidid  avarice."    (jli>v)o  confirou  lllc  itatcineiu. 

*  Qnutt  fii  fHt.'if  tiu.    This  may  lie  ncula :    TMi  ati  tht  rimauM 
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I  went  on  workinc  iissiditously  at  the  iHitton,  and  at  the 
same  time  Liboured  (or  Uie  Mint,  when  cert;un  j^eces  of 
false  money  got  abroad  in  Rome,  sLtrnped  with  my  own  dies. 
Tlicy  were  t>rought  at  once  to  the  Pcpc,  wlio,  licaring  thin)^ 
against  mc,  said  to  Giacopo  Balducci,  tlic  Ma&tcr  of  ttic  Mint, 
"  Take  cx'cry  means  in  your  power  to  hnd  the  criminal ;  for 
wc  are  sure  that  Bcnvcnuto  is  an  honest  fellow,"  That  traitor 
of  a  master,  tKing  in  fact  my  enemy,  replied  : "  Would  God, 
most  blessed  Father,  that  it  may  turn  out  as  you  say  ;  for  we 
have  some  proofs  against  him."  Upon  this  the  Pope  turned 
to  the  Governor  of  Rome,  and  bade  him  see  he  foimd  the 
malefactor.  Durinc  those  days  the  Pope  sent  for  tne, 
and  leading  cautiously  in  conversation  to  the  topic  of  the 
coins,  askc<l  mc  at  the  fitting  moment :  "  Bcnvenuto,  should 
you  have  the  heart  to  coin  false  money  ?"  To  this  1  replied 
that  1  tlioiight  I  could  do  so  better  thun  all  the  rascals  who  gave 
llieir  minds  to  such  vile  work  i  fur  fellows  who  practise  lewd 
trades  of  that  sort  arc  not  capaUe  of  earning  money,  nor  arc 
they  men  of  much  ability.  I,  on  the  contrar>',  with  my  poor 
wits  could  gain  enougli  to  keep  me  comfortably ;  for  when 
I  set  dies  for  tlie  Mint,  each  morning  before  dinner  I  put  at 
least  tlirec  crowns  into  my  pocket ;  tliis  wjis  the  customary 
payment  for  tlic  dies,  and  the  M.i^tcr  of  the  hfint  tx>re  me 
a  grudge,  ttccause  he  would  liave  liked  to  have  thetn  cheaper ; 
so  then,  what  I  earned  with  God's  grace  and  the  world's, 
BiUTiccd  me,  and  by  coining  false  money  I  should  not  have 
made  so  much.  The  Pope  very  well  perceived  my  drift ;  and 
whereas  he  had  formerly  given  orders  that  Uicy  should  see 
I  did  not  lly  from  Rome,  he  now  told  them  to  look  well  about 
and  have  no  heed  of  me.  seeing  he  was  ill-disposed  to  anger 
mc.  and  in  this  way  nin  the  risk  of  losing  me.  The  officials 
who  received  these  orders  were  certain  clerks  of  the  Camera, 
who  made  the  proper  search,  as  was  tlidr  duty,  and  soon 
found  the  rogue.  He  was  a  stamper  in  the  ser\-ice  of 
tlic  Mint,  named  Ccsarc  Macheronc,  and  a  Roman  citizen. 
Together  with  this  man  tliey  detected  a  metal-founder  of 
the  Mint* 

■  Tk«M<lbCelliKli**mJltf#nitfs«M^ 
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On  ttuit  very  day,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  PUaxa 
Navonu,  and  bad  my  fine  retriever  witli  mc,  just  when  wc 
came  opposite  the  gale  of  the  Bnrgello,  my  doft  Hew  barking 
loudly  iiixide  Itie  door  upon  a  youth,  who  had  been  arrested 
iit  the  suit  of  a  man  called  Donnino  (a  ([oldsinith  from  l^xmui, 
and  a  former  pujiil  of  Caradosso),  on  tlic  charge  of  having 
robbed  him.  The  dog  strove  so  violently  to  tear  the  fellow 
to  pieces,  that  thu  constables  wcte  moved  to  pity.  It  so 
happened  that  he  was  pleading  his  own  cause  with  boldness, 
and  Donnino  had  not  evidence  enough  to  support  the  accu- 
sation :  and  wh:it  w:is  more,  one  of  the  corponds  of  the  guard. 
a  Geniiese,  was  a  friend  t^f  t!ie  young  man's  fatlier.  The 
upshol  vcut  that,  what  tvith  the  dog  and  with  tliose  other  or- 
Gumstances, they  weie  on  the  jwint  of  releasing  tlicir  prisoner. 
ViHien  I  came  up,  the  dog  had  lost  all  fear  of  sword  or  staves, 
and  was  flying  once  more  at  the  young  man  ;  so  they  told  me 
if  I  did  not  call  the  brute  oET  they  would  kill  him.  I  held 
him  back  as  well  as  I  was  able ;  but  just  then  tlic  fellow, 
in  the  act  of  readjusting  his  cape,  let  fall  some  paper  packets 
from  the  hood,  whidi  Donnino  recognised  as  his  properly. 
I  too  recognised  a  little  ring  ;  whereupon  1  called  out :  "This 
is  the  thief  who  broke  into  my  shop  and  robbed  it ;  and  there- 
fore my  dog  knows  him  ; "  Iticn  1  loosed  the  dog,  who  ticw 
again  upon  the  robber.  On  this  the  fellow  craved  for  mercy, 
promising  to  give  back  whatever  be  pouened  of  mine. 
When  1  had  secured  tlie  dog,  he  proceeded  to  restore  the 
gold  and  silver  :ind  the  rings  which  he  had  stolen  from  mc, 
and  twenty-five  crowns  in  addition.  Then  he  cried  once 
more  to  me  for  pity.  I  told  him  to  make  his  peace  with  God, 
for  I  should  do  him  neither  good  nor  evil.  So  I  reltimcd 
to  my  business ;  and  a  few  days  aftcrwar<l$,  Cesare  Macbo- 
rone,  Uic  false  coiner,  was  hanged  in  tlie  Banchi  opposite 
the  Mint ;  his  accomplice  was  sent  to  the  galleys  ;  the 
Genoese  thief  was  hanged  in  the  Campo  di  Fiorc,  while  I 
remained  in  better  repute  as  an  honest  man  than  I  hid 
CDJoycd  biifoTc. 
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WTicii  I  had  nearly  fini'^hed  my  piece,  (here  happ<;nc<l 
that  terrible  inundation  whicli  tloodcd  the  whole  of  Home.' 
I  waited  to  ace  what  would  happen  ;  the  day  was  well-nigh 
spent,  for  the  clocks  struck  twenty-two,  and  the  water  went 
on  rising  formidably.  Now  the  front  of  my  hotiite  and  shop 
faced  the  Banchi,  but  the  back  was  several  yanlH  higher, 
becaute  it  turned  toward  Monte  Giordano ;  accordingly, 
bethinking  me  first  of  my  own  safety  aiid  in  the  next  piice 
of  my  honour,  I  filled  my  pockets  witli  the  jewels,  and  gave 
Uie  gold-piece  into  the  custody  ol  my  workmen,  an<l  then 
descended  barefoot  from  the  back-windows,  and  waded  as 
wdl  as  I  cotdd  until  I  reached  Monte  Cavallo.  I'licre  1 
sought  nut  Mcfiscr  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  and 
Bastiano  Vcneziano,  the  painter.  To  the  former  1  confided 
the  precious  stones,  to  keep  in  sifety :  he  had  the  same 
re^rd  for  me  as  though  I  tiad  been  hi«  broUier.  A  few 
days  later,  when  the  rage  of  tlie  river  was  spent,  I  returned 
to  my  workshop,  and  finished  the  piece  with  such  good 
fortune,  thn>ugh  God's  grace  and  my  own  great  industry, 
that  it  wa»  held  to  Ite  tlie  linest  masterpiece  whidi  luid  been 
ever  teen  in  R<imc.' 

When  tlicn  1  ti)ok  it  to  tlie  Pope,  he  was  insatiable  in  praising 
me,  and  said :  "  U'cre  1  but  a  wealthy  emperor,  1  wmild  give 
my  Bcnvenuto  as  much  land  as  his  c>'cs  could  survey ;  yet 
being  nowada>-s  but  needy  bankrupt  potentates,  we  will  at  any 
rate  give  him  bread  enough  to  satisfy  his  modest  wishes."  1 
let  the  Pope  run  on  to  the  end  of  his  rhtidomontadc,"  .ind  then 
asked  him  for  a  m:icc- bearer's  pl^cc  which  happened  to  lie 
ncant.  He  replied  Ihnt  he  would  grant  mc  something  of  far 
greater  consequence.  I  begged  his  Holiness  to  bestow  thb 
tittle  thing  on  me  meanwhile  by  way  of  earnest  He  t>egan  to 
laugh,  and  said  he  was  williog,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  me 
lo  lerTe,  and  that  I  must  make  some  airangement  with  liie 
other  moce-bearors  to  be  exempted.    He  would  allow  them 


*  Thit  took  iiliM  on  Ihe  Sih  and  9(h  October  ijia 

*  TlkU  funoM  lUUeipkcc  «nu  pt^tervei  in  the  Uille  cl  S.  Aacvto  diutng 
Dm  Pi^  (^oocmmcnl  of  Rome,     ll  mti  bronxlit  oml  on  ChAlinM,  EtuUr, 
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tliitxigb  roe  a  certain  favour,  for  which  they  had  ahtadf 
pcUtioQcd,  namely,  tltc  riglit  of  recovenng  tbdr  fees  at  law. 
This  WHS  accordingly  done :  and  that  mace- bearer's  offioe 
brought  mc  la  little  less  than  xo  crowns  a  year.* 


LVI 


I  continued  to  work  (or  tlie  Pope,  eieculinR  now  one  trifle 
and  nou'  another,  when  lie  coniinissioned  me  to  dcngn  a 
chiilice  of  exceeding  richness.  So  I  made  both  drawing  and 
model  for  the  piece.  TIic  tatter  was  constructed  of  wood  and 
wax.  Instead  of  the  usual  top,  I  fashioned  three  figures  of 
a  fair  size  in  the  round ;  tbcy  represented  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Corresponding  to  these,  at  tlie  l>asc  of  the  cup,  were 
tlircc  circular  histories  in  ha»-relief.  One  was  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  the  scciind  the  Resurrection,  and  Uie  third  S^  Peter 
cnKificd  head  downwards  ;  for  thus  I  had  received  com- 
misRion.  ^^liile  I  bad  this  work  in  hand,  the  Pope  was  often 
pleased  to  look  at  it ;  wherefore,  observing  that  his  Holiness 
had  never  thought  again  of  giving  me  anything,  and  knowing 
that  a  post  in  ihc  Piombo  was  vacant,  I  asked  for  this  one 
evening.  The  good  Pope,  (tnite  oblivious  of  his  extravagances 
at  the  teriTiination  of  tlic  last  piece,  said  to  me :  "That  post  in 
the  Piombo  is  worth  more  tlian  800  crowns  a  year,  so  that  if  1 
Itave  it  you,  you  would  spend  your  time  in  Kiatching  >-our 
jiaunch,*  and  your  magnificent  handicraft  would  be  lost,  and  I 
sliould  bear  the  blame."  I  replied  at  once  as  thus  :  "Cats  of  a 
good  breed  mouse  better  when  lliey  are  fat  than  starving ;  and 
likewise  honest  men  who  possess  some  talent,  exercise  it  (o 
far  nobler  purport  when  they  have  llic  wherewithal  to  live 
abundantly ;  wherefore  princes  who  provide  sucti  folk  with 
competences,  let  your  Holiness  take  notice,  are  watering  the 
roots  of  genius ;  for  genius  and  talent,  at  their  birth,  come  Into 
this  world  lean  and  scabby ;  and  your  Holiness  should  also 
know  tliat  1  never  asked  (or  the  place  with  the  hope  of  getting 
it.    Only  too  happy  I  to  have  that  miserable  post  of  mace- 

'  C«l)lii[  rtce!v«>t  ihii  post  among  Ihc  Muiicri  (who  mlkcil  tike  tica4la 
btfora  Iho  l^:ipel  on  Apnl  14,  1531.  lie  (aigncl  i[  In  &vaar  of  PkUo  Coc 
nuoof  VcoIm  In  IS3S- 

■  GntUmrt  SI  ffrfe,  which  I  Iwve  tiualittil  irr«/>-A  /Mr  fautti,  b 
eqahaltat  in  iwtrl  y*tir  ikitmhi. 
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On  tlic  other  I  built  but  castles  in  the  air.  Your 
Holiness  will  do  well,  since  you  do  not  care  to  ^ve  it  me,  to 
bestow  it  on  a  man  of  talent  who  deserves  it.  and  not  upon 
UMDe  fat  ignoramus  who  will  spend  bis  time  scratching  his 
puuich,  ii  1  RiAv  quote  your  Hnliness's  own  words.  Follow 
the  example  of  Pope  Giulio's  illustrious  memory,  who  con- 
feired  an  office  of  the  same  kind  upon  Bramantc.  that  most 
admirable  architect." 

Inime<hatcly  on  fuiishinj;  this  speech,  I  made  my  bow,  and 

went  ott  in  a  fury.     Then  Bastiano  Vencziano  the  painter 

iproAchcd,  and   said :   "  Most   blc&sed    Father,   may  your 

oUness  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  one  who  works  assiduously 

(n  the  exercise  of  some  t.iteiU ;  and  as  your  Holincs's  knows 

that  I  am  diligent  in  my  art,  I  hvg  that  I    may  be  thought 

worthy  of  it."    The  Pope  replied  :  "  That  devil  Benvenuto 

will  not  brook  rebuke.     I  was  inclined  to  give  it  him,  but  it  is 

not  right  to  be  so  haughty  with  a  Pope.    Therefore  I  do  not 

well  know  wlial  1  am  to  do."    The  Bishop  of  Vasona  then 

came  up,  and  put  in  a  word  for  BasUano,  saying :  "  Most 

blessed  Fatlicr,  lienvcnuto  is  but  young ;  and  a  swortl  be- 

imc8  him  better  tlian  a  friar's  frock.     L.ct  your  Holiness  give 

lie  place  to  this  ingenious  person  Bastiano.    Some  time  or 

ler  you  will  be  able  to  bestow  on  Benvenuto  a  good  thing, 

rhaps  mure  »iiit:ible  to  liim  than  tliis  would  be."    Then 

ic  Pope,  turning  to  Mcsser  Bartolommco  Valori.  told  him : 

When  next  you  meet  Denvcnutu.  let  him  know  from  me  tliat 

1  WU3  lie  who  got  that  office  in  the  Piombo  for  Bastiano  the 

inter,  and  add  that  he  may  reckon  on  obtaining  tlie  next 

nsideraUe  place  that  falls ;  meanwhile  let  him  look  to  bis 

behaviour,  and  finish  my  commissions."  ■ 

Tlte  following  evening,  two  hours  after  sundown,  I  met 

esHcr  Bartolommco  Valori*  at  the  comer  of  the  Mint;  he 

ii-as  preceded  by  two  torches,  and  was  going  in  haste  to  the 

I  TIm  crffioe  of  ih«  Piomho  in  Rumc  n*  t  baroin  In  vtiieh  lf*(l«n  Mil* 
'«eteapt>«Hl<^  (■^Uoll*  uid  uutrumenM  of  itair.  Il  (cnuUiMd  tot  a  Img  time 
ka  ifaa  MwU  of  the  CnUrdaiu ;  but  it  utol  alio  (o  be  confatcil  oo  UymcD, 
•■king  wbani  wcie  llnniMUs  ■od  ScbaitUao  Jel  Pkunbok  When  llie  luiet 
«liuln«l  !■,  he  ncglMtod  bU  ad  ml  give  himaclf  up  U>  "Knldung  M* 
pNKh,"  ai  Ollini  pteilktod. 

'  Daftolomsira  oc  Baoda  Valori,  a  deraled  adlmcnt  of  the  M«didi  pUyad 
ui  lm|wnaiit  nut  in  FVirailia«  baOotf.  lie  wu  CIcMcnt'a  rrnnmliiwy  lo 
thr  I'lmoe  «f  Ofange  dnrinffthe  tJccc,  Allcrwanb,  (bellng  Maitdf  [II  npM 
lot  liU  wftka,  be  ioJMd  Pilippo  Sinitil  In  hfa  ofipotMon  lo  the  MetSMna 
■itic,  and  wai  bcbcadHl  in  1537,  lugnhor  ■iili  hb  mo  tail  aoqihcw. 
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Pope,  wlio  had  sent  for  him.  On  my  taking  oS  my  bat,  be 
Btoppcd  and  called  mc,  :uid  reported  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  alt  the  me»sa{{es  the  Pope  had  sent  me.  I  replied 
that  I  sliould  complete  my  work  witli  itreater  diligence  and 
application  than  any  1  had  yet  atlcnipted.  l>iit  wittiout  the 
least  hope  of  having  any  t-cward  whatever  from  the  Pope. 
Mcaser  Bartolommeo  reproved  mc,  s;iying  that  tbiv  was  not 
the  way  in  which  one  ought  to  reply  to  tlic  advances  of  a 
Pojic.  I  answered  tliat  I  should  be  mad  to  reply  otherwitc 
— mad  if  I  based  my  hopes  on  such  promises,  lx:ini;  certain 
to  get  nottiint*.    So  I  departed,  and  went  off  to  my  business. 

Mcsscr  Bartolommeo  must  have  reported  my  audacious 
qiccches  to  the  Pope,  and  more  perhaps  than  1  had  rc.iUy 
said;  for  his  Holiness  waited  above  two  months  tKfurc  he 
sent  to  met  ^i"!  duHiiit  that  while  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  go  uncalled  for  to  the  palace.  Yet  he  was 
dyinjj  with  lm))atic»ce  to  Kee  the  chalice,  and  commissioned 
Ucsser  Rubcrto  Pucci  to  f{ive  lieed  to  what  I  was  about' 
That  right  worthy  fellow  came  daily  to  visit  me,  and  always 
g-ave  mc  some  kindly  word,  which  I  relumed.  The  time  was 
drawing  nigli  now  for  the  Pope  to  travel  toward  Bologna ;  ■ 
ao  at  last,  perceiving  that  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to  him, 
be  mudc  Me^er  Ruberto  bid  me  bring  my  work,  that  be 
might  see  how  1  was  getting  on.  Accordingly,  1  took  it; 
and  having  sltown,  as  tlie  piece  itself  pro^'ocl,  tluit  the  most 
important  part  was  finished,  1  begged  him  to  adv.^nce  me 
live  himdred  crowns,  partly  on  account,  and  jKirtly  tiecause 
1  wanted  gold  to  complete  the  cbahcv.  The  Pojh;  said: 
"Go  on,  go  on  at  work  till  it  is  iinislicd."  1  answered,  as 
I  took  my  leave,  that  I  would  finish  it  it  be  paid  me  tlie 
money.    And  so  I  went  away. 
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Wlicn  the  Pope  took  his  journey  to  Bologna,  be  left 
Cardinal  Sniviati  as  Legate  of  Rome,  and  gave  him  com* 

'  Rolicrlo  Pucd  ««*  MWtber  of  the  itcToted  Mellccnn  intliniu  who  i*. 
nainwl  Utic  la  hia  coloun.  He  »I  unimc  the  (nity-cii:)!!  tcnnion  of  AJe*- 
Huwlro,  ■nd  wu  niadc a  Cudiiul  t>y  rxul  111.  lo  t$n. 

*  On  Niivciiihcr  iS.  ISJt.  QcmRii  ««»i  to  mnrt  Clwila  V.  ■!  BoIomu, 
«h«te,  in  ((ag.  I>"  h«l  alrcwly  gtwn  him  Uio  Imperial  cnnra. 
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tnlsMon  to  push  the  work  tliat  I  was  doing  forward,  adding: 
"Benvenuto  is  a  fellow  who  esteems  his  own  great  talents 
tvut  slightly,  and  us  less ;  look  to  it  then  that  you  keep  him 
always  going,  so  that  I  may  find  the  chalice  finished  on  my 
return." 

That  beast  of  a  Cardinal  sent  for  mc  after  eight  days, 
bidding  me  bring  the  piece  up.  On  this  i  went  to  him 
without  the  piece.  No  sooner  had  I  shown  my  face,  llun 
be  called  out:  "Where  is  that  onion-stew  of  youre?'  Have 
you  got  it  ready  ? "  I  answered :  "  O  most  reverend  Mon* 
signor,  1  have  not  got  my  onion-stcw  tcidy.  nor  shall  I  make 
it  ready,  unless  you  give  mc  onions  to  concoct  it  with."  At 
these  words,  the  C:irdinal,  who  looked  more  like  a  donkey 
than  a  man,  liimed  uglier  by  half  than  he  was  n.-itunilly; 
and  wanting  at  once  to  cut  the  matter  short,  cried  otit :  "  I'll 
•cod  you  to  a  galley,  and  then  perhaps  >fnril  have  the  ^r^'ce ' 
to  go  on  with  your  labour."  The  bestial  mannci^s  of  tlie 
roan  made  mc  a  beast  too;  and  1  retorted;  "Monsii^ifif, 
send  me  to  the  gatle>s  when  I've  done  deeds  worthy  of 
them ;  but  (or  my  present  laches,  I  snap  my  fingers  at  your 
gal[e>-s :  and  what  is  more,  1  tell  you  that,  just  liecause  of 
you,  I  will  not  set  lumd  fnrtlier  to  my  piece.  Don't  send 
for  ne  agaiD,  for  I  won't  apjtear,  no,  not  if  you  uunmoo  me 
hy  the  iwlice." 

Alter  this,  tlic  good  Cardinal  tried  several  times  to  let  mc 
know  that  I  ought  to  go  on  working,  atitl  to  bring  him  what  I 
was  doing  to  look  at.  I  only  told  his  messengers :  "Say  to 
Monsignor  tltat  he  must  send  mc  onions,  if  he  u-ants  me  to 
get  my  stew  ready."  Nor  gave  I  ever  any  oUier  answer  j  so 
Utal  be  iJtiew  up  the  commission  in  despair. 


LVlil 


TIic  Pope  came  back  from  Bologna,  and  sent  at  once  for 
me,  Iteamac  Uie  C^trdinal  had  written  tlic  wo;;it  he  could  of 
my  affaim  in  his  despatches.  He  was  in  the  hottest  rrme 
imaginable,  and  kide  me  come   upon  the  instant  with  my 

I  Ctftittkt.  Lilnally,  ■  ihcn*  at  aniioa*  nod  pUB^oa ;  m^tpkmiaXiy,  s 
mim,  giUlDuulVr. 

<  Artt  4i  er^ita  iti.  I  am  not  tarf  wbtther  I  have  Eivcn  ihc  rJEhl  ttianie  ol 
wpMili  Inih*  i«>t  *In>*c.     ti  omy  mean  ■.  1«i>  will  ht  f-maiiM. 

It 
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pieo&  1  obeyed.  Now,  while  tbc  Pope  was  staying  at 
Bolognn,  1  hiid  suffered  Irom  an  attack  of  intlammation  in  the 
eyes,  so  p:iinftil  that  I  scarce  could  go  on  living  for  the 
torment ;  »nd  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  I  h;i<l  not  cirried 
out  my  wiirl.-.  11ie  trouble  was  so  serious  that  I  expected 
for  certain  to  be  left  without  my  e>'esiflht ;  and  I  had  reckoned 
up  the  sum  on  which  I  could  subsist,  if  I  were  blind  for  life. 
Upon  the  way  to  the  Pope,  1  turned  over  in  my  mind  what 
1  should  put  forward  to  excuse  myself  for  not  having  been 
able  to  adv-ancc  his  work.  I  thought  that  wliilc  be  was 
loBpectiDg  the  chalice,  I  might  tcti  him  of  my  personal  em- 
barnusDWnts.  However,  I  was  unable  to  do  so;  for  when 
I  arrived  in  tlic  presence,  he  broke  out  coarsely  ut  me  t 
-"Come  here  with  your  work;  is  it  finished?"  I  chspla>'ed 
it :  and  his  temjier  rising,  he  exclaimed :  "  In  God's  truth  I 
tell  thee,  thou  that  makest  it  thy  business  to  hold  no  man  in 
regard,  that,  were  it  not  for  decency  and  order.  I  would  have 
thee  chucked  together  wilh  thy  work  there  out  of  windows," 
Accordingly,  when  1  pcrct;ived  that  the  Pope  had  become  no 
better  than  a  vicious  beast,  my  diief  anxiety  was  how  I  could 
manage  to  withdraw  from  his  presence.  So,  while  he  went 
on  bullying,  1  ttickcd  the  piece  bcneatli  my  cape,  and 
muttered  under  my  breath  :  "  The  whole  workl  could  not 
oonipel  a  blind  man  to  execute  such  tliinj^  as  these." 
Kaising  his  voice  still  higher,  the  Pope  shouted:  "Come 
here;  what  say'st  thou?"  1  stayed  in  two  minds,  whether 
or  not  to  dash  at  full  speed  down  the  staircase ;  then  1  took 
my  decision  and  lhix:w  myself  upon  my  knees,  shouting  as 
loudly  as  1  could,  for  he  too  had  twl  oeued  from  shouting : 
"  If  an  Infirmity  has  blinded  mc,  am  I  bound  to  go  on 
working  ? "  He  retorted  :  "  You  saw  well  enough  to  make 
yoiu'  way  hither,  and  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  what  you 
say."  I  anKAVcred,  for  1  noticed  he  had  dropped  his  voice  a 
little  :  "  I-et  your  Hohncss  inquire  of  j-our  physictan,  and  you 
will  find  tl>e  truth  out"  He  said:  "Sohol  sofUy;  at  leisure 
we  sliaU  hear  if  what  you  say  is  so."  Then,  perceiving  that 
he  was  wilting  to  gli.-e  me  hearing.  1  added :  "  1  am  convinced 
that  the  only  cause  of  this  great  trouble  which  lias  happened 
to  me  is  Cardinal  Salviati :  for  he  sent  to  me  immediately 
after  your  Holincss's  departure,  and  when  1  presented  m>-sc)l. 
he  called  my  work  a  slew  of  onions,  and  told  me  lie  would 
send  me  to  complete  il  in  a  galley ;  and  such  was  tlie  effect 
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upoD  mc  at  his  knari<J]  words,  that  in  my  pasaon  I  felt  my 

face  in  llamc,  and  go  intolcrabk  a  heat  attacked  my  eyes  that 

1  could  not  tind  my  o^\-n  wiiy  tiomc.    Two  days  afterwards, 

cataiacts  fell  on  both  my  eyes ;  I  cjirite  lost  my  sight,  and  aiter 

your  Holine«s's  de|iartiire  I  have  t>een  unable  to  work  at  all." 

Rising  (rom  oiy  knees,  t  tcft  the  presence  without  furtlicr 

license.     It  vras  afterwar<Is  reported  to  mc  tliat  the  Pope  had 

said :  "One  can  give  commissions,  but  not  the  prudence  to 

perform  tlicm,     I  did  not  tell  the  Cnrdinal  to  go  so  brutally 

about  this  business.'     If  it  is  true  that  he  is  suCTcring  from 

his  eyes,  of  which  I  shall  get  information  through  my  doctor, 

le  ought  to  make  allowance  for  him."    A  great  gentleman, 

ntimate  with  the  Pope,  and  a  man  of  very  distinguished 

urts,  hajipened  to  be  pKsent.     He  asked  who  I  wa»,  using 

im  Uke  these :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  pardon  if  I  put  a 

an.     I  have  seen  you  yield  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  to 

hottest  angcf  I  ever  observed,  and  then  to  the  warmest 

compassion  ;  so  1  beg  your  HoUncss  to  tell  me  who  the  man 

^—is ;  for  if  be  is  a  person  wortby  to  be  helped,  I  can  teach  him 

^K  secret  which  may  cure  him  of  that  infirmity."    The  POpe 

^BlnBed :  "  He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  was  ever  bom  in  his 

^^|P  craft ;  one  day,  when  we  arc  together,  I  will  show  you 

•omeoE  his  m:irvellous  works, and  the  man  himself  to  boot; 

and  1  shall  be  i>leased  if  we  can  nee  our  w.iy  toward  doing 

tomellilng  to  assist  him."    Three  days  after  this,  the  Pope 

sent  for  mc  after  dinner-time,  and  I  found  that  great  noble  in 

the  presence.    On  my  arrival,  the  Pope  had  my  cope-button 

brought,  and  1  in  the  meantime  drew  forth  my  chalice.    The 

notdctnan  s.iid,  on  looking  at  it,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 

stupendous  piece  of  work.     When  the  button  came,  he  W.is 

^^BtiU  more  stnick  with  wonder  :  and  looking  me  straight  in  the 

^BiBce,  he  added :  "The  man  is  young,  I  trow,  to  be  so  able  in 

^nis  art,  and  still  apt  enough  to  learn  much."     He  then  asked 

mc  what  my  name  was,     1  answered  :  "  My  name  is  Ben- 

venuto."     He  replied :  "And  Bcn\*cnuto  shall  I  be  this  day 

I      to  you.    Take  llowcr-de-luces,  stalk,  blossom,  root,  together ; 

^Khen  decoct  Ihcm  over  a  st.ick  lire  ;  and  with  Uic  liquid  bathe 

l^^^ur  eyes  scs'eral  times  a  day ;   you  will  most  certainly  be 

oircd  ci(  that  weakness  ;  but  see  tliat  you  purge  first,  and  then 

K forward  with  the  lotion."    1'he  Pope  gave  me  some  kind 
rd*,  and  so  I  went  away  half  satisfied. 
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It  was  true  indeed  that  I  hod  got  the  sickness ;  but  I  bclievs^ 
I  caiiAht  it  from  Uiat  fine  young  servant-giil  whom  1  was  keep* 
ing  when  my  house  was  robbed.  The  French  disease,  for  it  was 
that,  remained  in  mc  more  than  four  months  dormant  before 
it  showed  itself,  and  then  it  broke  out  over  my  whole  body 
at  one  in&tAnt.  it  w^s  not  like  what  one  commonly  obscrvo^ 
but  covered  my  fiesli  with  certain  blisters,  of  the  size  of  six* 
pences,  and  rose-coloured.  The  doctors  would  not  call  it  the 
French  disease,  albeit  I  told  tliem  why  I  tliouKht  it  was  that 
I  went  on  treating  myself  according  to  their  methods,  but 
derived  no  benefit.  At  Ltst,  tlicn,  I  resolved  on  taking  the 
wood,  against  the  advice  of  the  first  pliyMciaiis  in  Rome;* 
and  I  took  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  discipline  and  rules 
of  abstinence  tliat  could  be  thout.;ht  of ;  and  after  a  few  da>^, 
I  perceived  in  me  a  great  amendment  The  result  was  that 
at  the  end  of  fifty  days  I  was  cured  and  as  sound  as  a  fish 
in  the  wat<:r. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  sought  to  mend  my  shattered 
health,  and  with  this  view  I  betook  myself  to  sfaootinK  when 
the  winter  came  in.  That  amusement,  however,  led  me 
to  expose  myself  to  wind  and  water,  and  to  staying  out  in 
marsh-Unds ;  so  that,  after  a  few  days,  I  fell  a  hundred  tines 
more  ill  tlian  I  had  been  before.  I  put  m>'self  once  more 
under  doctors'  orders,  and  attended  to  their  directions,  but 
grew  always  worse.  WTicn  the  fever  fell  upon  mc,  I  resolved 
on  having  recourse  again  to  the  wood;  but  the  doctors  for- 
bade it.  sayin);;  that  if  I  took  it  with  the  fever  on  me,  I  should 
not  have  a  week  to  live.  However,  I  made  my  mind  up  to 
<Usobey  their  orders.  obser%-e<l  the  same  diet  as  I  had  for- 
merly adopted,  and  after  drinking  the  decoction  four  cbySi 
was  wholly  rid  of  fever.  My  health  improved  enonaoasiy ; 
and  white  I  was  following  this  cure,  I  went  on  always  work- 
ing at  the  models  of  the  chalice.  I  may  add  thai,  during 
the  time  of  that  strict  abstinence,  I  produced  tincr  things  and 
of  more  exquisite  invention  than  at  any  other  period  of  my 
life.  After  fift>'  days  my  health  was  re-cstabti»hed,  and  I  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  care  to  keep  it  and  confirm  it.  Wltcn 
at  last  I  ventured  to  reLix  my  rigid  diet,  I  found  myself  a* 

*  Tlwt  If,  Guiacum,  called  tqr  the  luGant  /«»*  nnM*. 
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wholly  tree  from  those  infirmities  as  though  I  hotl  Ixxa  bom 
again.  AlUiougb  I  took  pleasure  io  (ortifying  tlic  btMlth  I  bo 
much  longed  for,  >-ct  I  never  left  off  woHdng ;  bolh  the  cbalicc 
and  the  Mint  had  cvrtainlyasmucb  of  my  attention  as  was  due 
to  Uicni  and  to  myocll. 


LX 

It  Ikappentxl  ihat  Cardinal  Solviati,  who,  as  I  have  related, 
entertained  an  old  liostility  against  me,  had  been  appointed 
Legate  to  I*amia.  In  tliat  city  a  certain  Milanese  eoldxmith, 
named  Tobbia,  w»  taken  tip  for  false  coininft,  and  con- 
demned t(i  the  gallows  and  the  stake.  Representations  in 
his  favour,  as  l>diig  a  man  of  great  abilily,  were  made  to  the 
Cardinal,  wlio  suspended  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
wmic  to  tite  Pope,  saying  tlic  best  goldsmith  in  the  world 
had  come  into  his  liand^,  sentenced  to  death  for  coining  false 
money,  but  that  he  was  a  good  simple  fellow,  who  could 
plead  in  his  excuse  that  he  had  taken  counsel  with  his  con- 
fessor, and  had  received,  as  he  said,  from  him  permissioa 
to  do  this.  Thereto  he  added :  "  If  you  send  for  this  great 
artist  to  Rome,  your  Holiness  will  bring  down  the  over- 
vreening  arrogance  of  your  favourite  Bcnvenuto,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  lltat  Tobbia's  work  will  please  you  far  more 
titan  hi*."  The  Pope  accordingly  sent  for  him  at  once ; 
and  when  the  man  arrived,  he  made  us  bolh  appear  before 
him,  and  coinmiaaioned  each  of  us  to  furnish  a  design  for 
luouutiiig  an  unicorn's  born,  the  finest  which  had  ever  been 
seen,  and  which  had  been  sold  for  17,000  ducats  of  the 
Camera.  The  Pope  meant  to  give  it  to  King  Francis ;  but 
first  he  wished  it  riclily  set  in  gold,  and  ordered  us  to  make 
■ketches  lor  tliis  purpose.  When  they  were  finished,  we 
look  them  to  tlic  Pope.  That  of  ToU>ia  vi^s  in  the  form  of 
a  catidleRtick,  the  horn  being  stuck  in  it  like  a  candle,  and  at 
tile  base  of  tlic  piece  he  had  introduced  four  little  unicorns' 
beads  of  a  very  poor  design.  When  I  saw  the  thing,  1  could 
t»t  refrain  from  laughing  gently  in  my  sleeve.  The  Pope 
noUccd  this,  and  cried:  "Here,  show  me  your  sketch!" 
It  was  a  single  unicorn's  head,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
bom.  I  had  ilcsnincd  tlie  tinc»t  head  imaginable:  for  I 
took  it  parUy  from  tlic  hone  and  partly  from  the  stag, 
enriching   it   wiUi    fantastic    matte  and    other   ornaments. 
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Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  it  seen,  than  every  one  dcdded  in 
my  favcNir.  Tliere  were,  liou'evcr,  present  at  the  competition 
certain  Milanese  gentlemen  of  the  first  consequence,  wlio 
nid :  '*  Most  blessed  Patlier.  yntir  Holiness  is  seadtnK  this 
magnificent  present  into  Prance ;  pl&ue  to  reJtect  tliat  the 
French  arc  people  of  no  culture,  and  will  not  imderstand  the 
excellence  of  Bcnvenuto's  work ;  pj-xea  like  tliis  one  of 
Tobbia'B  wilt  suit  their  taste  well,  and  theie  too  am  be 
finisbcd  quicker.*  Bcnvcnuto  will  devote  himself  to  com- 
pleting your  chalice,  and  you  will  get  tft*o  pieces  done  in 
tbe  same  time;  moreover,  this  poor  man,  whom  you  ha^'e 
brought  to  Rome,  will  have  the  chance  to  be  employed." 
The  Pope,  who  was  anxioiiii  to  obtain  his  chalice,  \'ery 
willingly  adopted  the  advice  of  the  Milanese  (fcntlcfolk. 

Next  day,  therefore,  he  commissioned  Tobbia  to  mount 
the  unicom'K  hom,  and  sent  his  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
to  bid  me  finish  the  chalice.'  I  rephed  that  I  desired 
nothing  in  the  world  more  than  to  complete  the  beautiful 
work  I  had  be^un :  and  if  the  material  had  been  anything 
but  gold,  I  could  very  easily  have  done  so  by  myself;  bul 
it  being  gold,  his  Holiness  must  give  mc  some  of  the  metal 
if  he  wanted  mc  to  get  through  with  my  work.  To  this 
the  vulgar  courtier  answered  :  "Zounds  I  don't  ask  the  Pope 
for  gold,  unless  you  mean  to  drive  him  into  sucli  a  fury  as 
will  ruin  yon."  I  said  :  "  Oh.  my  good  lord,  will  your  lord- 
ship please  to  tell  mc  how  one  can  make  bread  without 
flour  ?  Even  so  without  gold  this  piece  of  mine  cannot  he 
finished."  The  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  having  an  inkling 
tliat  1  )iad  made  a  fool  of  him,  told  mc  he  should  report  all 
I  had  spoken  to  his  Holiness ;  and  this  be  did.  The  Pope 
flew  into  a  bestial  passion,  and  swore  he  would  wait  to  see 
if  1  was  so  mad  as  not  to  finish  it.  More  than  Ivm  months 
I^Lssed  Urns ;  and  though  I  had  declared  1  would  not  give 
a  stroke  to  tbe  chalice.  I  did  not  do  so,  but  always  went 
on  working  with  the  greatest  interest.  When  he  perceived 
I  was  not  going  to  bring  it,  he  began  to  display  re.-il  dis- 

>  The  vord  I  have  tnoilatecl  fyjiti  b  litaril,  t«ucIi  tot  balilla(  iha 
Enehiriil. 

*  The  Moitcr  of  th«  Wudrotw  whu  t^al  lime  Ctovuinl  Aleolti.  I  ncH 
hudly  (emlad  toy  itoAta  (h>l  GutirJartta  ra  mnlrolw  wu  the  apuimeM 
In  >  paliM  whetc  tamt,  plalc,  TiuiiiTurt.  uiii  ctotliu  were  itoifd.  We  ih>ll 
find,  when  we  oame  lo  Celliofi  \evKt  undei  Uuke  Couma,  Ihal  priaix*  ipcM 
nucli  of  ihcif  tine  in  ihti  plaoe. 
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pleastire,  .ind  protested  tiv  would   punish  me  in  one  vfay 
or  uiiotticr. 

A  jeweller  from  Militn  in  th«  pApnl  service  hap^icned  to 
be  present  when  tliexc  words  were  K)N)kcii.  He  was  called 
Pompeo,  and  was  closely  related  to  Mvsser  Tnijaiio,  the  most 
Esvoured  servant  of  Pope  Clement.  The  two  men  came,  upon 
a  common  understanding,  to  him  and  said :  "  If  yotir  Hulineu 
were  to  deprive  Bcnveiiuto  of  Uic  Mint,  petltaiu  he  would 
take  it  into  bis  bead  to  complete  the  chalice."  To  tlits  the 
J'opc  answcrcil :  "  No ;  two  evil  things  would  happen  :  fir^, 
I  sbotild  be  ill  scn-cd  in  the  Mint,  which  concerns  mc  greatly  ; 
and  secondly,  I  should  certainly  not  bcI  the  chalice."  The 
two  Milanese,  obM^rving  the  Pope  indisposed  tovv;irds  mc, 
at  last  to  far  prev;ulecl  licit  he  deprived  me  of  tlie  Mint,  and 
Have  it  to  a  )-ounK  Peni)(ian,  commnnly  known  as.  Pagiuola' 
Ponipeo  came  to  inform  me  Itiat  his  Hc^ness  had  taken  my 
place  in  the  Mint  nw:iy,  :itid  that  if  1  did  not  linish  the  cluilicc, 
he  would  deprive  nic  of  other  things  Ixrsides.  1  retorted  : 
"Toll  his  Holiness  that  he  has  deprived  himself  and  not  me 
at  tbc  Uint,  and  that  lie  will  be  doing  the  same  with  regard 
Id  those  otlicr  things  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  th:it  if  he 
vrants  tn  confer  the  post  on  me  again,  nothing  will  induce 
me  to  accept  It."  The  graceless  and  unlucky  fellow  went 
otf  like  an  arrow  to  find  the  Pope  and  report  this  conversa- 
tion :  he  added  also  sotnethlng  of  his  own  invention.  Eight 
days  later,  the  Pope  sent  the  same  man  to  tell  me  that  he 
did  not  mean  mc  to  finisli  the  ch.Uicc,  and  wanted  to  have  it 
back  precisely  at  the  point  to  which  1  had  ahcady  brought 
iL  1  told  Pompco :  "  This  tiling  is  not  like  the  Mint,  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  take  away ;  but  five  hundred  oowm 
which  I  received  belong  to  his  Holiness,  and  t  am  ready 
to  return  llicm  :  the  piece  itself  is  mine,  and  with  it  I  shall 
do  what  I  think  best."  Pompeo  ran  off  to  report  my  xpeecb, 
together  with  »ome  biting  words  which  in  my  righteous  anger 
1  bad  let  lly  at  himself. 


LXI 

After  the  lapte  of  three  days,  on  a  Thursday,  there  came 
to  mc  two  favourite  Chamberlains  of  his  Holmes;  one  of 

'  Vamtl  atcntiom  ■  GiraUiM  faciuoli,  whu  floBiUtwd  4l  iMi  period,  Inh 
alli  Urn  B  Dolosiiati 
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them  in  alive  now,  atul  a  bishop ;  he  was  cxlle<l  himtr 
Pier  Giovanni,  and  was  an  oflficer  of  Ihc  wardrobe  ;  the  other 
could  claim  nobler  birtli,  but  his  name  has  escaped  nie.  On 
arriving  they  tipokc  as  follows:  "The  Pope  hath  sent  us, 
Iienvct)ulo  ;  and  since  you  have  not  chosen  to  comply 
with  ItiK  request  on  eas>'  terms,  his  commands  now  are  that 
eitlter  you  should  give  us  u|>  his  piece,  or  that  we  sIkxiUI 
take  you  to  prison."  Thereupon  I  looked  tliein  verj*  dieer- 
fully  in  tlic  face,  rcpl>ing :  "  My  lords,  if  1  were  to  ^ve 
the  work  to  bis  Holiness,  1  should  be  giving  what  is  mine 
and  not  his,  and  at  present  [  have  no  intention  to  make 
him  this  gift.  I  have  brought  it  far  forward  with  great 
labour,  and  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  bands  of  some 
ignorant  beast  who  will  destroy  It  with  no  trouble."  While 
[  spoke  thus,  the  goUIsinitli  Tobbia  was  standing  by,  who 
even  presiiniptti(>u.-s]y  aske^i  ine  (or  the  models  also  of  my 
work.  What  1  retorted,  in  words  worthy  of  such  a  rascU, 
need  not  here  bo  repeated.  Tlien,  when  those  gentlemen, 
tlie  Chamberlains,  kept  urging  me  to  do  quickly  what  I  meant 
to  do,  I  told  them  1  was  ready.  So  I  took  my  cape  up, 
and  before  I  left  the  shop,  1  turned  to  an  image  of  Christ, 
witli  solemn  reverence  and  cap  in  hand,  praying  as  thus : 
"  O  gracious  aud  tmdying,  just  and  holy  our  Lord,  all  the 
things  thou  doest  are  according  to  thy  justice,  which  hath  no 
peer  on  earth.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  exactly  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  up  to  tht.-(  hour  1  was  never 
threatened  with  a  prison  for  any  of  my  actions.  N'ovv  that 
it  is  thy  will  that  1  should  go  to  prison,  with  all  my  heart 
I  thank  thee  for  this  dispensation."  Thereat  I  turned  round 
to  the  two  Chamtierlams,  and  addressed  them  with  a  oertatn 
lowering  look  I  have :  "  A  man  of  my  quahty  deserved  no 
meaner  catchpoles  titan  your  lordships :  place  me  bctwe«) 
you,  and  lake  me  as  your  prisoner  where  >"ou  like."  Those 
two  gentlemen,  witli  tlic  most  perfect  manners,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  put  me  between  tliem  ;  and  so  we  went  off, 
talking  pleasantly,  until  they  brought  me  to  the  Governor 
of  Rome,  who  was  called  II  Magalotto.'  W^heu  I  reached 
liiai  (and  the  Procurator- Fiscal  was  with  him,  l>oth  waiting 
for  me),  the  E^ope's  Chamberlains,  still  laughing,  said  to  the 

'  Grtf^rio  M^kloili  wu  ■  Ronua.  Th«  TVocuratot-Fbtal  wu  Ihca 
IknnlBtlo  VnUiUL.  XfMaloiti  i»  aid  to  biTc  disctuigcd  hli  offio  with 
enicmc  Mvarilf,  Mid  to  aiTe  nut  (tcM  Ab  «1  hi*  Ule  in  cooM^ucace, 
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Governor  :  "  Wc  give  up  to  you  this  imitoncr  ;  now  see  you 
take  good  care  of  him.  Wc  arc  very  glad  to  have  acted  la 
the  place  of  your  agents  ;  for  Bcn\-ciiulo  has  told  us  that  this 
bein^  his  first  arrcd,  he  dcscr\'ctl  no  catchpolcs  of  inforior 
station  than  we  are."  Immediately  on  l<.%iviiig  us,  they  souglit 
the  Pope ;  and  when  they  had  minutely  related  the  whole 
matter,  he  made  at  first  as  though  he  would  give  way  to  pas- 
sion, but  afterwards  he  put  control  upon  him-self  and  laughed, 
because  there  were  then  in  tlie  presence  certain  lords  and 
cardinals,  my  friends,  who  had  warmly  espoused  my  cause. 

Hcanwiiile,  tlic  Governor  and  tlte  Fiscal  were  at  me,  {urtly 
boUying,  partly  expostulating,  partly  giving  advice,  and 
saying  it  was  only  reason  that  a  man  who  ordered  work  from 
another  should  be  able  to  withdraw  It  at  his  choice,  and 
ill  any  way  which  be  thought  best.  To  this  I  replied  that 
such  proceedings  were  not  warranted  by  justice,  neither 
could  a'Popc  act  thus;  for  that  a  Pope  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  certain  petty  tyrant  princes,  who  treat  their  folk  as 
badly  aa  they  can,  witliout  regard  to  law  or  justice ;  and  so 
a  Vicar  of  Christ  may  not  commit  any  of  these  acts  of 
violence.  Thereat  the  Governor,  assuming  his  police-court 
style  of  threatening  and  bullying,  began  (o  say :  "  Benvenuto, 
Benvcnuto,  you  are  going  about  to  make  me  treat  you  as 
you  deserve."  "  You  will  treat  me  willi  honour  and  courtesy, 
U'you  wish  to  act  as  1  deserve."  Taking  me  up  again,  he 
cried:  "Send  for  the  work  at  once,  and  don't  wait  for  a 
second  order."  I  responded;  "My  lords,  grant  me  the 
favour  of  tieing  allowed  to  say  four  more  words  in  my  de- 
fence." The  Fiscal,  who  was  a  far  more  reasonable  agent 
of  police  than  the  Governor,  turned  to  Iiim  and  said : 
"Monsignor,  suppose  wc  let  him  say  a  hundred  words,  if 
he  hkcs :  so  long  as  he  gives  up  the  work,  that  is  enough 
(or  US."  I  spoke :  "  If  iuiy  miin  you  like  to  name  had 
ordered  a  palace  or  a  house  to  be  built,  lie  could  with  justice 
(eli  the  mx-tfer-ma-ton :'  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  on  work- 
ing at  my  house  or  palace;'  and  after  paying  him  his 
labour,  he  would  have  the  right  to  dismiss  him.  Likewise, 
if  a  uoblcm.tn  gave  commission  for  a  jewel  of  a  thousand 
cnrwns'  value  to  be  ^t,  when  lie  saw  that  the  jeweller  was 
not  serving  him  according  to  his  desire,  he  could  say :  '  Give 
me  bock  my  stone,  for  I  do  not  want  your  work.'  But  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  none  o<  those  contideratioRS  apply ;  theca 
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is  neither  bouse  aor  jewel  here ;  nobody  can  command  nic 
further  than  that  I  should  return  the  live  hundred  crowra 
whicli  I  have  hiitl.  Tlicrctorc,  mooagnori,  do  everything 
you  can  do ;  for  you  will  pjct  nothing  from  tnc  bcyood  the 
five  ltuiidrc<)  crownii.  Go  :ind  say  this  to  the  Pope  Your 
threats  do  not  frighten  tne  at  all ;  (or  I  am  an  honest  man,  and 
stand  in  no  (car  of  my  sins."  The  Governor  and  Fiscal  rose, 
and  said  they  were  going  to  tlie  Pope,  and  sliould  return 
with  orders  which  1  should  soon  learn  to  my  cost  So  I 
remained  there  under  guard.  I  walked  up  and  down  a 
large  hall,  and  they  were  about  three  hours  au-ay  before 
tliey  came  back  from  the  Pope  In  that  while  the  flower 
of  our  nation  among  the  merchants  came  to  visit  me,  im- 
ploring mc  not  to  ]>crsist  in  contending  with  a  Pope,  for 
tliis  might  be  the  ruin  of  me.  I  answered  them  that  I  had 
made  my  mind  up  quite  well  what  I  wished  to  do. 


LXII 

No  sooner  had  the  Governor  returned,  together  with  Ihe 
Procurator,  from  the  palace,  tti.in  he  s«nt  for  mc,  and  spoke 
to  thb  effect:  "Bcnvcnuto,  1  am  certainly  sorry  to  come 
back  from  the  Pope  with  such  commands  as  I  hnve  received ; 
you  must  either  produce  the  chidice  on  the  instant,  or  look 
to  your  affairs."  Then  1  rcphed  th^tt  "inasmuch  as  I  had 
never  to  that  hour  believed  a  holy  Vicar  of  Chri^  could 
commit  an  unjust  act,  so  I  slioitld  hke  to  see  it  before  I 
did  believe  it ;  therefore  do  the  utmost  that  yoa  can."  The 
Governor  rejoined :  "  I  have  to  report  a  couple  of  words 
more  from  the  Po]w  to  >-ou,  and  tlien  1  will  execute  the 
ordent  given  me.  He  fta>*a  tliat  you  must  bring  >-our  work 
to  me  here,  aitd  Uiat  after  I  have  seen  it  put  into  a  box 
and  scaled,  I  must  take  it  to  him.  He  engages  his  vrord 
not  to  break  the  seal,  and  to  return  tlte  piece  to  you  un- 
touchccL  But  this  much  he  wants  to  have  done,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  owd  honour  in  the  affair."  In  return  to 
this  speech,  1  answered,  laughing,  that  I  would  very  willingly 
give  up  my  work  in  tin-  way  he  mentioned,  because  I 
should  t>e  glad  to  know  for  certain  what  a  Pope's  word  was 
really  virorth. 


Accordingly,  1  sent  for  my  piece,  and  having  had  it  scaled 
as  described,  k«vc  it  up  to  him.  The  Governor  repaired 
again  to  the  Poix-,  who  look  the  box,  according  to  what 
Uie  Governor  himscU  told  mc,  and  turned  it  several  times 
about.  Then  he  ;tsked  the  Governor  if  he  had  seen  the 
work;  and  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  had  been 
scaled  up  in  his  presence,  and  added  that  it  hnd  struck  him 
as  a  very  admirable  piece.  Thereupon  the  Pope  said :  "  You 
shall  tell  Flcti%-eiiuto  that  Popes  tiiive  aiitliotity  to  bind  ;m(l 
loose  tliuigs  of  (ar  (greater  consequence  than  (his ; "  and  while 
thus  ^i)cuking  he  opened  tlic  box  with  some  show  of  anger, 
taking  oO  the  string  and  seals  witli  which  it  was  done  up. 
Afterwards  he  jiaid  it  prolonged  attention;  and,  as  I  sub* 
sequcntly  heard,  showed  it  to  Tobbia  the  goldsmith,  who 
ttestowcd  much  praise  upon  it.  Then  the  P^pe  asked  him 
if  be  felt  equal  to  producing  a  piece  in  that  stjie.  On  his 
saying  yes,  the  Pope  told  him  to  follow  it  out  exactly:  then 
turned  to  the  Governor  and  said :  "Sec  whether  Bcnvcniilo 
will  f(ive  it  up ;  for  if  he  docs,  he  shall  be  paid  the  valiK  lixcd 
on  it  by  men  of  knowledge  in  this  art;  but  if  he  is  really  bent 
on  linisliinit  it  himself,  let  him  name  a  certain  time;  and  i( 
you  lie  convince*!  tlLit  he  means  to  do  it,  let  him  have  all  tlie 
reasonable  accommodation.*  he  may  ask  lor."  Tlie  Governor 
replied:  "Most  blessed  Father,  [  know  the  violent  temper 
of  tills  young  man ;  so  let  inc  have  authority  to  give  hini  a 
sound  rating  alter  my  own  fashion."  The  Pope  told  him 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  words,  though  he  was  sure  he 
would  make  matters  worse;  and  if  at  last  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  must  order  roe  to  take  the  live  hundred 
Clowns  to  his  jeweller.  Pompco. 

The  Governor  relumed,  sent  for  me  into  his  cabinet,  and 
casting  one  of  his  catdipole's  glances,  began  to  speak  ai 
follows :  "  Popes  ha\-e  authority  to  loose  and  bind  the  whole 
world,  and  what  they  do  is  immediately  ratified  in  heaven. 
Behold  >'our  Ixix,  tlicn,  which  has  been  opened  and  inspected 
by  his  Holiness."  I  lifted  up  my  voice  at  once,  and  &aid; 
"  I  thank  God  that  now  1  have  learned  and  can  rc|v)rt  what 
the  (aith  of  Popes  h  made  of,"  Then  the  Governor  launched 
out  into  brutal  bullying  words  and  gestures ;  but  perceiving 
that  tliey  came  to  nothing,  he  gave  up  his  attempt  as  des- 
perate, and  spoke  in  somewhat  milder  tones  after  this  wise: 
"  Bcnvenuto.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  so  blind  to  your 
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own  interest ;  but  since  it  is  »o.  go  and  take  the  five  hundred 
crowns,  wlicn  you  tiiinl:  fit.  to  Fompeo."  I  took  my  piece  up, 
Wfttt  away,  and  carried  the  crowns  to  Ponipco  on  tlic  instant 
It  IB  most  likely  that  the  Pope  had  counted  on  some  want  of 
money  or  other  opportunity  preventing  mc  from  bringing  so 
considerable  a  sum  at  once,  and  was  anxious  in  this  way  to 
repiece  the  broken  tlirc^d  of  my  obedience  When  tlicn 
lie  saw  Ponipen  coming  to  hirn  with  ;i  smile  upon  his  lips 
aiiil  the  money  in  hitt  hand,  he  soundly  ntvd  him,  and 
lamented  that  tlie  affair  had  turned  out  to.  Tlien  he  said: 
"Go  lind  Bcnvenuto  in  his  shop,  and  treat  hmi  witli  all  the 
courtesies  of  which  your  ignorant  and  brutal  tiatiirc  is  capable, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  is  willing  to  finish  that  t»ece  for  a  re- 
liquary to  hold  tlic  Corpus  Domini  when  I  walk  in  procession, 
I  will  allow  him  the  conveniences  he  wants  in  order  to  com> 
pletc  it ;  provided  only  tliat  he  goes  on  working."  Pompeo 
came  to  rae,  called  mc  outside  tlic  sliop,  and  heaped  on  rac 
the  most  mawkish  caresses  of  a  donkey,'  reporting  everj-tliing 
the  Pope  had  ordered.  I  lost  no  time  in  answering  that  "  the 
greatest  treasure  I  could  wish  for  tn  the  world  was  to  regain 
the  favour  of  so  great  a  Pope,  which  had  been  lost  to  me, 
not  Indeed  by  my  ^ult,  but  by  the  fault  of  my  overwhelming 
illness  and  tlie  wickcdiicfts  of  those  envious  men  who  lake 
pleasure  in  m-ikin^  mischief;  and  since  the  Piiiie  has  plenty 
of  servants,  do  not  let  htm  send  you  round  again,  if  you  value 
your  life  .  .  .  nay,  look  well  to  your  safety.  1  shall  not  (ail. 
by  night  or  d.iy,  to  think  and  do  cverj-tliing  I  can  in  the  Pope's 
service ;  and  bear  this  well  in  mind,  that  when  yon  have  re- 
ported these  words  to  his  Holine&s,  you  never  in  any  way 
whate%'cr  meddle  with  the  least  of  my  ^airs,  for  I  will  make 
you  recognise  your  errors  by  the  punishment  they  merit." 
Tlie  fellow  related  everything  to  the  Pope,  but  in  far  more 
brutal  tenns  than  1  had  used ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested  for 
a  time  while  I  again  attended  to  my  shop  and  business. 


1„\I1I 


Tobbta  the  goldsmith  meanwhile  worked  at  the  setting  and 
the  decoration  of  the  unicorn's  horn.  The  Pope,  moreover, 
commisskmed  him  to  begin  the  chalice  upon  the  model  be 
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had  Ken  in  mine.  But  when  Tnbbia  came  to  show  turn 
wkit  lie  liad  (lone,  he  was  very  discontented,  and  greatly 
re([relted  that  he  had  broken  with  me,  blaminK  all  the  other 
man's  works  and  the  people  who  had  introduced  them  to 
him ;  and  several  times  Baccino  ttell:t  Croce  came  from  him 
to  tell  me  Uiat  I  must  not  neftlect  the  reliquary-.  I  answered 
that  I  begged  hts  Holiness  to  let  uic  brcatlic  a  litllc  after  the 
great  illness  I  bad  suffered,  and  from  which  I  was  not  as  yet 
wholly  free,  adding  that  1  would  make  it  clear  to  him  tliat 
all  the  hours  in  which  I  could  work  should  be  spent  in  his 
•ervioe.  I  had  indeed  begun  to  make  his  portrait,  and  was 
executing  a  medal  in  secret.  I  fashioned  the  steel  dies  for 
MampinR  this  medal  in  my  own  house ;  while  I  kept  a  partner 
in  my  worksliop,  who  had  been  my  prentice  and  was  called 
FeUce. 

At  ttiat  time,  as  is  tlie  wont  of  young  men,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Sicilian  giri,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
On  it  becoming  clear  ti^at  she  rcluined  my  akcction,  hcr 
mothcr  perceived  how  the  matter  stood,  and  grtnv  suspicious 
of  what  might  happen,  The  truth  is  that  I  had  arranged 
to  elope  with  the  girl  fur  a  year  to  Florence,  unknown  to 
her  mother  ;  but  she,  Ketting  wind  ol  tlii«,  left  Rome  secretly 
one  night,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Naples.  She  gave 
out  that  she  was  gone  by  Civit^  Vecdiia,  but  she  really  went 
by  Ostia.  I  followed  tliem  to  Ci^'itd  Veccliia,  and  did  a 
multitude  of  mad  things  to  discover  her.  It  would  be  loo 
long  to  narrate  Ihcm  all  in  detail ;  enough  that  1  was  on  the 
point  of  losing  my  wits  or  djnng.  After  two  months  she 
wrote  to  mc  that  slic  was  in  Sicily,  extremely  unhappy.  1 
meanwhile  was  indulging  myself  in  all  the  pleasures  man  can 
think  of,  and  had  engaged  in  anotlier  love  affair,  merely  to 
drown  ttic  memory  of  my  real  pas.sion. 


LXIV 


!t  happen«l  through  a  variety  of  singular  accidents  that  1 
became  intimate  witli  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  was  a  m:tn  of  very 
devated  genius  and  well  instructed  in  both  Latin  and  Greek 
letten.  In  the  course  of  conversation  one  d.ay  we  were  led 
to  talk  about  the  ari  of  necromancy  ;  apropos  of  which  I  said : 
"Throughout  my  whole  Ufe  I   have  had  the  nuMt  intentc 
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desire  to  see  or  Icam  something  of  this  art"  Thereto  the 
priest  replied :  "  A  stout  soul  and  a  steadf:tst  must  the  man 
have  who  scOt  himself  to  such  an  entLTprise."  I  answered 
that  of  strength  and   steadfastness  of  sou)  I  should  have 

nough   and  to   s[uire.  provided  I   found   the  opportunity. 

lien  tlic  priest  said :  "  If  you  have  the  heart  to  dare  it,  I 
will  amply  satisfy  your  curiosity."  Accordingly  we  agreed 
upon  attempting  the  adventure. 

The  priest  one  ercning  made  his  preparations,  and  bode 
me  Tmd  a  comrade,  or  not  more  than  two.  I  invited 
Vincenzio  RomoH,  a  vcrj'  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
priest  took  with  him  u  native  of  I^stoja,  who  also  cultivated 
the  black  art.  We  went  together  to  the  Coliseum ;  and 
there  the  priest,  having  arrayed  himself  in  necronuinoer's 
robes,  began  to  describe  circles  on  the  earth  with  the  finest 
ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined.  1  must  say  that  he  had 
made  us  bring  precious  perfumes  and  fire,  and  also  drugs 
of  fetid  odour.  When  the  preliminaries  were  complclcd, 
be  made  the  entrance  into  the  circle;  and  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  introduced  us  one  by  one  in^dc  it.  Then  he  assigned 
our  several  functions;  to  the  necromancer,  his  comrade,  he 
gave  the  pentacle  to  hold  ;  llic  other  two  of  us  had  to  look 
after  the  lire  and  Uie  perfumes ;  and  then  he  began  his  in- 
cantations. This  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half ;  when 
several  legions  appeared,  and  the  CoUseam  was  all  full  of 
devils.  1  was  occupied  witli  the  precious  perfumes,  and 
when  the  priest  perceived  in  what  numbers  they  were 
present,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  IJenvenuto,  ask  them 
something."  I  called  on  them  to  reunite  me  with  my  SiciUan 
Angelica.  That  night  we  ot>tat»ed  no  answer ;  but  I  enio)-ed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  in  sucli  matters.  The 
aecronwHcer  said  tliat  wc  should  have  to  go  a  second  time, 
■ind  that  I  should  obtain  the  lull  accomplishment  of  my 
request ;  but  he  wished  me  to  bring  with  mc  a  tittle  t>oy  oi 
pure  virginity. 

I  chose  one  of  my  shop-latis,  who  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  invited  Vincemio  RomoU  again ;  and  we  also  took 
a  certain  A{{nolino  Gaddi,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  both.  WTieii  wc  came  once  more  to  the  place  ap)>ointe<L 
the  necn>mancer  made  just  the  same  preparations,  attended 
by  the  same  and  even  more  impressive  details.  Tlicn  he 
introduced  us  into  the  drcte,  whidi  he  had  reconstructed 
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with  art  mon;  admirable  »nd  yet  more  wondrmts  oeremoDies. 
Aftcm'ards  he  appointed  my  friend  Vinconv^io  to  the  ordering 
o(  the  pcdtimes  and  the  hre,  aiul  with  him  AKiiotino  Gaddi. 
He  next  placed  in  my  hand  the  i>cntaclc,  whicli  he  t>id  me 
turn  toward  the  points  he  incUcalcd,  and  under  the  pcntade 
I  held  the  litilc  Iwy,  my  workman.  Now  the  necromancer 
Itegan  to  utter  those  awful  invocations,  calling  by  name  on 
multitudes  of  demons  who  are  captains  of  their  legions,  and 
these  be  Eummoncd  by  the  virtue  and  potency  of  Gixl,  the 
Uncreated,  Living,  and  Ktcrn<d,  in  phnues  of  the  Hchrcw, 
.and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Labn  tonfcuex ;  insomuch  tlut 
in  a  short  space  of  time  the  whole  Coliseum  was  (uU  of  a 
hun<lredfold  as  many  as  had  appeared  upon  the  first  occasion. 
Vinoenzio  Romoli,  together  with  AgnoUno,  tended  (he  fire 
and  heaped  on  quantities  of  precious  perfumes.  At  the 
advice  of  the  necromancer,  I  again  demanded  to  be  reunited 
with  Angelica.  The  sorcerer  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Hear 
you  wh.it  tliey  have  replied  ;  that  in  the  space  of  one  month 
you  will  be  where  she  is  7"  Then  onoe  more  be  prayed  roe 
to  stand  firm  by  him,  because  the  legions  were  a  tliousandfold 
more  than  he  had  summoned,  antl  were  the  must  dangerous 
of  all  the  <lenizena  of  hell ;  and  now  tliat  they  had  settled 
what  I  asked,  it  behoved  us  to  be  civil  to  them  and  dismiss 
them  gently.  On  tltc  otlicr  side,  the  boy,  who  u*as  beneath 
the  pcntaclc,  &lirickcd  out  in  terror  that  a  million  of  the  fiercest 
men  were  swarming  round  and  threatening  us.  He  said,  more- 
over, that  four  huge  giants  had  appeared,  who  were  striving 
to  force  their  way  inside  the  circle.  Meanwhile  the  nccro. 
mancer,  trcmbhnt;  with  fear,  kept  doing  his  txrst  with  mild 
and  soft  persuasions  to  dismiss  them.  Vincenzio  Romoli, 
who  quaked  tike  an  aspen  leaf,  looked  after  the  pcrjumcs. 
Tliough  I  was  quite  as  frightened  as  the  rest  of  them,  1 
tried  to  show  it  less,  and  inspired  tliem  all  witli  marvellous 
courage ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  had  given  myself  up  for 
(lead  when  I  saw  the  terror  of  the  necromancer.  The  boy 
lud  Hliick  his  head  between  his  knees,  exdaimiug :  "  This 
is  how  I  will  meet  death,  for  we  are  certainly  dead  men." 
Again  1  said  to  him :  "  lliese  creatures  arc  all  inferior  to 
ta,  and  wliat  you  see  ut  only  smoke  and  sliadow ;  so  then 
taise  your  eyes."  \\'hen  he  had  raised  Uiem  he  cried  out : 
"The  whole  Coliseum  is  in  (lames,  and  the  ftn  is  advancing 
on  us;"  then  covering  his  face  witli  bis  hands,  he  groaned 
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again  that  he  u'xs  dead,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
sight  toDjjjcr.  The  nccromaiiccr  appealed  for  my  support, 
cDtrcating  me  to  stand  hmi  by  him,  and  to  hare  assafetida 
Hung  tipon  the  coals ;  so  I  turned  to  Vincenzio  RomoU,  and 
(old  him  to  make  the  fumigation  at  once.  Wtiile  uttering 
these  words  I  looked  at  Agnolino  Gaddi,  whose  c>'cs  were 
sUrling  ii-om  their  sockets  in  his  terror,  and  who  was  more 
thaii  lialf  dead,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Agnolo,  in  lime  and  plaoc 
like  this  wc  must  not  yield  to  fright,  but  do  the  utmost  to 
bestir  ourselves ;  therefore,  up  at  once,  and  iling  a  handful 
of  that  assafetida  upon  the  lire."  Agnolo,  at  the  moment 
when  he  moved  to  do  this,  let  fly  sticli  a  volley  from  his 
bR-ech,  that  it  vms  far  more  clfecliul  than  the  assafetida.> 
Tlie  boy,  roused  by  lliat  great  stencli  and  noise,  lifted  his 
(ace  a  tittle,  and  hearing  me  laugh,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
aud  said  the  devils  were  taking  to  flight  tempestuously.  So 
vre  abode  thus  until  the  matin-bcUs  began  to  sound.  Then 
tlic  boy  told  tis  again  that  but  few  remained,  and  those  vktc 
at  a  distance.  When  the  necromancer  bad  concluded  his 
ceremonies,  he  put  off  his  wiz.trd's  robe,  and  piickcd  up  a 
great  bundle  of  books  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  then, 
all  together,  we  issued  with  him  from  the  circle,  huddling  as 
close  as  wc  could  to  one  anoUier,  especially  the  boy,  who 
had  got  into  the  middle,  and  taken  the  necromancer  by  his 
gown  and  me  by  the  clonk.  All  tlie  while  that  wc  were 
golnff  toward  our  houses  in  the  Banchi,  he  kept  saying  that 
two  of  the  devils  he  had  seen  in  tlic  Coliseum  wcic  gambol- 
ling in  front  of  us.  skipping  now  along  the  roofs  and  now 
upon  the  ground.  The  necromancer  assured  me  that,  often 
as  lie  had  entered  magic  circles,  he  had  acvcr  met  with  sudi 
a  serious  affair  as  this.  He  also  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
assist  him  in  consecrating  a  book,  by  means  of  which  we 
should  extiact  imnieasumble  we:iltli,  since  we  could  call  up 
fiends  to  show  lis  where  treasuicH  were,  whereof  the  cartli 
is  full :  and  after  tliis  wise  wc  sliould  become  the  richest 
of  mankind ;  love  affairs  like  mine  were  notliing  but  \'anities 
and  follies  without  consequence.  I  replied  that  if  I  were  a 
L,atin  scholar  I  should  be  ver>'  willing  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gested. He  continued  to  persuade  me  by  arguing  that  Latin 
Bcholarsliip  was  of  no  importance,  and  tliat,  if  he  wanted,  be 
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leould  tuive  found  plenty  oj  ((oocl  Latintste ;  but  that  be  had 
ti«vcr  met  witli  A  man  of  soul  so  finu  as  mine,  and  that  I 
ought  (o  follow  Ilia  counsel.  Engaged  in  this  conversation, 
wc  reached  our  homes,  and  cacti  one  of  us  dreamed  all  that 
niglit  of  devils;. 
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I    As  we  were  in  tlie  habit  of  meeting  daily,  the  necromancer 
kept  urgin){  rac  to  join   iu   his  adventure.     Accotxiingly,  I 
o^cd  him  how  long  it  would  take,  and  wlierc  we  should 
liavo  to  go.    To  this  he  answered  that  wc  might  get  through 
with  it  in  less  than  3  month,  and  that  the   most  suitible 
locality  (or  the  purpose  was  the  bill  countty  of  Norcia  ;>  a 
master  of  hia  in  the  art  had  indeed  consecrated  such  a  book 
t|uite  close  to  Ijome,  at  a  place  called  the  Badta  di  Karfa  ;  but 
be  had  met  with  some  difficulties  there,  which  would  not 
I     occur  in  tlie  mountains  of  Norcia  ;  the  peasuits  also  of  that 
^^iatrict  are  people  to  be  trusted,  and  liavc  some  practice  in 
^Bhe«e  matters,  so  that  at  a  pincli  they  are  able  to  render 
^naluabte  aa^stance. 

^  This  priestly  sorcerer  moved  mc  so  by  his  persuasions 
that  1  was  well  disposed  to  comply  with  his  reqiiest ;  but  I 
■aid  I  wanted  fint  to  tiniHh  the  medals  I  was  maldng  for  the 
Pope.  I  had  conhded  what  I  was  doing  about  tliem  to  him 
alone,  begging  him  to  keep  my  secret.    At  the  .tome  Ume 

»J  never  atopi>e{l  asking  him  if  he  believed  that  1  should  be 
^united  to  my  Sicilian  Angelica  at  the  time  appointed ;  for 
the  date  was  drawing  near,  and  I  thought  it  singular  that  I 
beard  nolhmg  about  her.    The  necromancer  told  me  that 
^Ut  was  quite  certain  I  should  6nd  m>-sclf  where  she  was, 
^Hnce  the  devils  never  break  their  word  when  they  promise. 
Baa  they  did  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  bade  mc  keep  my  eyes 
'open,  and  be  on  the  lookout  against  some  accident  which 
might  happen  to  me  in  that  connection,  and  put  restraint 
upon  myM;lf  to  endure  somewhat  Agiiimtt  my  inclination,  (or 
be  could  discern  a  great  and  imminent  danger  in  ll :  well 
would  it  lie  for  mc  if  I  went  with  him  to  consecrate  Uie 
book,  Hinoe  thin  would  avert  the  peril  that  menaced  me,  and 
would  make  its  both  most  fortimate. 

'  Thi*  itiatriel  of  tin;  Cvntinl  A|wniiiii«i  ww  altnr*  bmoiw  for  wkchci. 

Cibfincit,  kiul  M  lontL     Tho  Karfn  nwnlidAod  btlo*  u  •  villaec  of  the  Sutaix 
IU, 
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I  was  beginning  to  hanker  sfter  the  adventure  more  tlian 
he  did  ;  but  I  said  Itint  a  certain  Maestro  Giovanni  of  Castel 
Bolognese  had  just  come  to  Rome,  very  inficniou»  in  the  ail  o( 
making  medals  of  the  sort  I  made  in  »tecl,  and  that  I  lliirsted 
for  nothing  more  than  to  comi^dc  with  him  and  take  the 
world  by  stonn  with  some  great  masterpiece,  which  I  hoped 
would  annihilate  all  those  enemies  of  mine  by  the  force  of 
genius  and  not  the  sword.'  The  sorcerer  on  his  side  went 
on  urging :  "  Nay,  prithee,  Benvcnuto,  come  with  me  and 
shun  a  Kreat  disaster  which  I  sec  impending  over  you." 
However,  I  had  made  my  mind  up,  come  what  would,  to 
fuiish  my  medal,  and  we  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mo[ith.  1  was  so  absorbed  and  eiutmnured  by  my  worl 
that  I  thought  no  more  about  Angelica  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  gave  my  whole  self  up  to  it 

LXVI 

It  happened  one  day,  close  on  the  hours  of  ve<^>ers,  that 
I  had  to  go  at  an  unusual  time  for  me  from  my  botwe  to 
my  workshop;  for  I  ought  to  say  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
Banchi,  while  I  lived  beliind  the  Banchi,  and  went  rarely 
to  the  shop :  all  my  business  there  I  left  in  the  hands  of  my 
partner,  Felice.  Having  stayed  a  short  while  in  tlie  work- 
shop, I  remembered  that  1  had  to  say  sumetliing  to  Ales- 
sandro  del  Bene.  So  I  arose,  and  when  1  readied  the 
Banchi,  1  met  a  man  called  Ser  Benedetto,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  notary,  born  in  Florence,  son  of 
a  blind  man  who  said  prayers  about  the  streets  for  alms, 
and  a  Siencse  by  race.  I'his  Scr  [jcnedctto  had  been 
%'cry  many  years  at  Naples ;  afterwards  he  had  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  trans^icted  business  for  some  Sienese 
merchants  of  ttie  Chigi.*  My  partner  had  over  and  over 
again  asked  him  for  some  moneys  which  were  due  for 
certain  little  rings  conlided  to  Scr  Benedetto.  That  very 
day.  meeting  him  in  the  Banchi,  be  demanded  his  money 
rather  roughly,  as  his  wont  was.  Benedetto  was  walking  with 
his  masters,  and  they,  annoyed  by  the  interruption,  scolded 

'  Gio.  Bernaidi  tiad  Ixen  In  the  Duke  of  Ftmn'i  urvlcc;  Ctorte  l>rotriW 
hin  to  Rom«.  where  he  <n«  jnlionSMd  by  (ht  C*i(llnali  Salvtell  ead  De* 
ModkL  tie  niAde  >  hmous  meAai  at  Cttnant  VII.,  and  wm  «  Pontifical 
■Moe-bear«t.     He  died  U  Facnn  in  t  JtJ. 

*  lite  its.  has  Figi  i  Ixil  thii  ii  prorabiljr  a  mUlake  at  llie  unaaneaia 
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him  sbarpty,  saying  the)'  would  be  served  by  somebody  else, 
ID  order  not  to  tuive  to  listen  to  such  burkiim.  Scr  Benedetto 
did  die  best  he  could  to  excuse  himself,  swore  that  he  had  paid 
the  goldsmith,  and  said  he  had  no  power  to  curb  the  rage 
o(  madmen.  The  Sieuese  took  his  words  iU,  and  dismissed 
him  on  the  spot.  Leaving  them,  he  ran  like  an  arrow  to  my 
sliop,  probntjy  to  take  revenge  upon  FcUce.  It  chanced 
that  just  ill  the  middle  of  the  street  we  met.  I,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  greeted  bim  most  kindly,  accord- 
ing to  my  custom,  to  which  courtc^  he  replied  with  insults. 
Tlicn  what  the  sorcerer  had  said  llashcd  all  at  oncc  upon 
my  mind  ;  and  bridling  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  in  (he 
way  be  bade  me,  I  answered  :  "  Good  t>Tt>lhcr  Benedetto, 
doo't  fly  into  a  rage  with  me,  for  1  have  done  you  no  harm, 
nor  do  I  know  anything  about  these  affairs  of  yours.  Please 
go  And  finixh  what  you  have  to  do  with  Felice.  He  is  quite 
cai^blc  of  giving  ^-ou  a  proper  answer ;  but  inasmuch  as 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  you  arc  wrong  to  abuse  me  in  this 
way,  especially  as  you  arc  well  aware  tlkat  I  am  not  the  man 
to  put  up  with  insults."  He  retorted  that  I  knew  everything, 
and  that  he  was  the  man  to  make  me  bear  a  heavier  load 
than  that,  and  that  Felice  and  I  were  two  great  fascals.  By 
this  time  a  crowd  bad  gathend  round  to  hear  the  quarrel 
Provoki^d  by  his  ugly  words,  I  stooped  and  took  up  a  lump 
of  mud~4or  it  had  rained — and  hurled  it  with  a  quick 
and  unpremeditated  movement  at  his  face.  He  ducked 
his  bead,  90  that  the  mud  hit  him  In  the  middle  of  the  skull. 
There  was  a  &tonc  in  it  with  several  sharp  angles,  one  of 
which  striking  him,  he  fell  stunned  like  a  dead  man :  where- 
upon all  the  bystanders,  seeing  the  great  quanUty  of  blood, 
Klhat  he  was  really  dead. 
c  he  WB8  BtiU  lying  on  the  ground,  and  people  were 
ng  to  carry  him  away,  Fompco  the  ieweller  passed 
be  Pope  had  sent  for  him  to  give  orders  about  some 
jewels.  Seeing  the  fellow  in  such  a  ini.serable  phghl,  he 
^ aaif-rl  wlio  had  struck  him ;  on  which  tliey  told  him : 
^V'Reiivenuto  did  it,  but  the  stupid  creature  brought  it  down 
^"vpon  bioisclf."    No  sooner  had  Pompco  reached  Uic  Pope 
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tlian  be  heffm  to  speak :  "  Most  Messed  Father,  Benveauto 
has  ihis  very  moment  murdered  Tobbia ;  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes."  On  this  the  Pope  in  a  fury  ordered  the  Governor, 
who  was  in  the  presence,  to  take  and  hang  me  at  once  in  the 
pUice  where  the  homicide  had  been  committed,  adding  that 
he  must  do  all  he  could  to  catch  me,  and  not  appear  again 
before  him  until  he  had  hanged  me. 

When  I  s^vr  the  unfortunate  Benedetto  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  I  thought  at  once  of  the  peril  1  was  in,  con- 
sidering tlic  power  of  my  enemies,  and  what  might  ensue 
from  this  dis^^ter.  Making  oil,  I  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  as  soon  as  possible  to  escape  from 
Rome.  He,  however,  advised  me  not  to  be  in  sucli  a  huny, 
for  it  might  turn  out  perhaps  that  the  evil  was  not  so  great 
as  I  inugined ;  and  calling  Messer  AnnibaJ  Caro,  who  lived 
with  him,  bade  him  go  for  information. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  a  Roman 
gentleman  appeared,  who  belonged  to  the  bousebold  ci 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  had  been  sent  by  him.'  Taking 
Messer  Giovanni  and  me  apart,  he  told  us  that  the  Cardinal 
h^id  reported  to  him  what  the  Pope  said,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  of  helping  me  out  of  the  scmiK ;  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  shun  tlie  tirst  fury  of  the  stonn  by  Hight,  and  not  to 
risk  myself  in  any  bouse  in  Rome.  Upon  this  gentleman's 
departure,  Messer  Giovanni  looked  me  in  the  face  as  though 
be  were  about  to  cry,  and  said;  "Ah  me  I  Ah  woe  is  mcl 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  aid  youl"  I  replied:  "By 
God's  means,  I  »hall  aid  myself  alone ;  only  1  request  you 
to  put  one  of  yotir  horses  at  my  diitjiOBtton."  They  had 
already  saddled  a  black  Turki:ili  horse,  the  fiuest  and  the  best 
in  Rome.  I  mounted  with  an  arquebuse  upon  the  saddle- 
bow, wound  up  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  need  were.'  When 
I  reached  Ponte  Sisto,  1  foond  the  vthcAc  of  the  Bargello's 
guard  there,  both  hoine  and  foot.  So,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  I  put  my  horse  Iwldly  to  a  sharp  trot,  and  with 
God's  grace,  being  somehow  tmperceived  by  them,  passed 

'  IppoHlO  dt"  Medid  ■•■  ■  CaidjiwJ,  much  ngaiiui  hii  aatml  lodlMtioa 
Whn  M  went  u  FaptX  Lq[*te  to  HiugiUT  in  I5J^  he  usuoied  (he  tin  Mul 
■lylo  of  a  Conilottietc,  lUt  jcalougr  of  nil  cootin  Aloundio  ltd  la  hit 
uniimaly  dnih  liy  poUoa  tn  153;. 

■  Tile  gu»  WM  an  aryw^MH  m  rmta,  wlilch  IimI  a  iTh««l  to  cook  iL 
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freely  through.  Then,  with  all  the  speed  I  could.  I  took 
Ike  road  to  Palombnra.  a.  fief  of  my  lord  Giovanbatista 
Savello,  whence  I  sent  the  horse  back  to  Mcsscr  Giovanni, 
without,  however,  thinking  it  well  to  inform  him  where  I 
was.'  Lord  Giovanbatista,  after  very  kindly  entertaining 
me  two  days,  advised  mc  to  remove  ami  go  toward  Naples 
till  the  storm  blew  over.  So,  providing  me  with  company,  be 
set  me  on  the  way  to  Naplctt. 

WItile  tnivelling,  1  met  a  sculptor  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
was  goinc  to  San  Gennano  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Picro  de' 
cdici  at  Monte  CasUno,'  His  name  was  Solosmco,  and  he 
gave  me  the  news  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the  fray,  Pope 
Clement  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  inquire  how  Tobbia 
was  getting  on.  Finding  him  at  work,  unhanned.  and  with- 
out even  knowing  anything  about  the  matter,  Uie  messenger 
went  back  and  told  the  Pope,  who  turned  round  to  Pompeo 
and  said :  "  You  arc  a  good-ior-notbing  rasca] ;  but  1  promise 
3foii  well  that  >"ou  have  stirred  a  snake  up  which  will  sting  you, 
and  scn-e  you  right ! "  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Cardinal 
dc'  Medici,  and  commissioned  him  to  look  after  me,  adding 
.  that  tic  should  t>e  ^-ery  sorry  to  let  mc  slip  throu;:h  his  fingers. 
And  tm  Solosmeo  and  I  went  on  our  way  singing  toward  Monte 
Cassino,  intending  to  pursue  our  journey  tlience  in  company 
touurd  Naples. 


LXVIII 


When  Solosmeo  bad  inspected  his  affairs  at  Monte 
Casnno,  we  resumed  our  journey ;  and  liaving  come  wiltiin 
s  miie  of  Nnples;  we  were  met  by  an  innkeeper,  who  invited 
us  to  his  house,  and  said  he  had  been  at  Florence  many  years 
with  Carlo  Glnori  ;*  adding,  that  if  wc  put  up  at  his  inn,  he 

*  A  milage  ia  tbe  SatniM.  ftotth  of  TivoIL  Ctov.  Bsukte  SntBI.  «f  k 
OMI  Konuk  bouK.  wti  ■  ctpUin  of  oviliy  in  Ihc  F*.p>1  ktvIm  aRn  t  Jja 

1540  )•«  cntmd  (he  icrTioc  of  Duke  Ccaimo,  and  died  Id  I  JU- 

*  iTili  Kul|itur  ■»  Antunio  Sdowofo  of  Scltt^nano.  "ne  mooaiiMMt 
HccUd  to  Pwro  lU'  Madid  ((bowsed  in  the  Uai^liaao,  iy>4\  u  Monte 
Caakino  W  bv  iki  mnn*  a  l»illiaat  pioc*  of  Fkomunr  aiu  TietD  «ra*  ibe 
ctilel  ten  oi  Lotemo  ibe  Hagnifinnl  t  aad  (be  Mcdn,  wiMtt  ilie^  repined 
Ihdt  prindpAliijr,  erected  (hit  iniiniiiiiiit  to  hk  ■tiBor),  cMployine  AniMlo 
da  San  Calio,  Fnjtetaeo  da  Saa  CaUo^  and  a  Neapolitan,  Hatteo  de'QiMraal^ 
TW  work  «u  bcxnn  b  1531.  Solounro  nppcan  from  lUt  paw^  in  CdSni 
to  ha««  lakes  the  eiwealion  of  It  over. 

*  A  GonfaloBlat  of  (h«  Republic  In  1  {37. 
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would  treat  us  mottt  kindly,  (or  the  reason  that  we  both  were 
Florc II tines.  We  told  him  frequently  tliat  we  did  not  w:uit 
to  go  to  him.  However,  he  kept  passing,  sonictinics  in  front 
and  sometimes  behind,  perpetually  repeating  that  he  would 
have  us  stop  at  his  hostchy.  Wlicn  this  began  to  bore  mc, 
I  asked  if  he  could  tell  mc  anything  atxjut  a  certain  Sicilian 
woman  called  Beatrice,  who  had  a  beautiful  dau^jhtcr  named 
Angelica,  and  both  were  courtesans.  Taking  it  into  his  head 
that  I  was  jeering  him,  he  cried  out :  "God  send  mischief  to 
all  courtesans  and  such  :is  favour  them  I "  Tlien  he  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  made  od  as  though  he  wu  resolved  to  leave 
us.  I  felt  some  pleasure  at  having  rid  myself  in  so  fair  a 
manner  of  that  ass  of  an  innkeeper ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  the 
loser  than  tlie  gainer ;  for  the  great  love  I  bor«  Angelica  bad 
come  back  to  my  mind,  and  while  I  was  coDveiBing,  not 
without  some  lover's  sighs,  upon  this  subject  with  Solosmco, 
wc  saw  the  man  retuming  to  us  at  a  gallop.  When  he  diew 
up,  he  said  :  "Two  or  perhaps  three  days  ago  a  woman  and  a 
girl  came  back  to  a  house  in  my  neighbourhood ;  tliey  had 
Uie  names  you  mentioned,  but  whetlier  Iho'  are  SicUiant  I 
cannot  say."  1  answered  :  "Such  power  over  me  has  that 
name  of  Angehca,  that  I  am  now  determined  to  put  up  at 
your  inn," 

We  rode  on  all  together  with  nune  host  into  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  descended  at  his  house.  Minutes  seemed  yean 
to  mc  till  I  had  put  my  tilings  in  order,  which  I  did  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  t  then  I  went  to  the  house,  which  was  not 
far  from  our  inn,  and  found  there  my  Angelica,  who  greeted 
mc  with  infinite  demonstrations  of  the  most  unbounded 
passion.  I  stayed  with  her  from  evenfnti  until  the  following 
morning,  and  en)0>-ed  such  pleasure  ;ls  1  never  ha<l  before  or 
since  ;  but  while  drinking  deep  of  this  deliglil,  it  occurred  to 
my  mind  how  exactly  on  that  day  the  month  expire<l,  which 
had  been  proi^esled  within  tlie  necromantic  circle  by  the 
devils.  So  then  let  cvcr>'  man  who  enters  into  relation  with 
those  spirits  weigh  Vi'cU  the  inestimable  perils  1  have  passed 
through  1 


I 

i 


LXIX 

I  happened  to  have  in   my  purse  a  diamond,  which  1 
showed  about  among  the  goldsmiths ;  and  though  1  was  but 
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younj;.  my  repulation  iis  aii  nl>le  nttist  was  so  well  known  even 
at  Naples  tliat  Itiey  welcomed  nic  most  warmlj'.  Anions 
others,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  most  excellent  companion, 
a  jeweller,  Messcr  Domenico  Fontana  by  name.  This  worthy 
roan  left  his  shop  for  the  three  days  that  I  spent  in  Naples, 
nor  ever  quitted  my  company,  but  showed  me  many  admir- 
able monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Aforeover,  he  took  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  let  him  know  that  he  should  like 
to  Bce  me.  When  I  presented  myself  to  his  Excellency, 
he  received  me  with  much  honour;'  and  while  we  were 
ejcchangin^  compliments,  the  diamond  whiclt  1  have  men- 
tioned caught  his  o'c.  He  made  me  show  it  him,  and 
pntycd  me,  if  I  parted  with  it,  to  give  him  the  refusal 
Havimji  taken  back  the  stone,  I  offered  it  aj;ain  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, addtiift  thai  the  diamond  :md  I  were  at  hi^t  servioe. 
Then  he  said  that  the  diamond  pleased  him  well,  but  tlial  be 
should  be  much  better  pleased  if  1  were  to  stay  with  him ; 
be  would  make  such  terrn^  with  roc  as  would  cause  me  to 
feel  satisfied.  We  spoke  many  words  of  courtesy  on  both 
sides ;  and  then  coming  to  the  merits  of  the  diamond,  bis 
Excellency  bade  me  without  hesitation  name  the  price  at 
which  1  valued  It.  Accordingly  I  said  that  it  was  worth 
exactly  two  hundred  crowns.  He  rejoined  tliat  in  his 
(pinion  I  had  not  ovcr\'alued  it ;  but  that  since  I  had  act 
it,  and  he  knew  me  for  the  first  artist  in  the  world,  it  would 
not  make  the  same  effect  when  mounted  tiy  another  hand. 
To  this  I  said  tliat  I  had  not  set  the  stone,  and  that  it  was  not 
well  set :  its  brilliancy  was  due  to  its  own  excellence ;  and 
that  if  t  were  to  mount  it  afresh,  I  could  make  it  show  far 
better  than  it  did.  Tlien  I  put  my  thumb-nail  to  the  ant^es 
of  its  facets,  took  it  from  the  ring,  cleaned  it  up  a  lidle, 
and  liandcd  it  to  the  Viceroy.  Delighted  and  astonislied,  he 
wrote  me  out  a  cheque*  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  I  had 
demanded. 

When  I  returned  to  my  lodging,  I  foimd  leltert  from  the 
Cardimd  de'  Medici,  in  which  he  told  me  to  come  back 


■  Tbe  SfMnbh  Viettof  wm  M  tlib  time  PlelfO  Ahwo  dc  Toledo.  Utttf^ 
of  VllUtanck,  and  uikI*  of  the  ffttnout  Dnlie  of  Aha.  lie  gOTW—d  NtpUs 
lot  iwdiir  jvn,  titm  153a  onwud^ 

'  Mijkt  MU  /t/itm.  A  fttum  wm  «d  atitt  (ot  nion«r,  pnOkaUy 
kboiKM  villi  o«r  tlttfUf. 
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post*haste  to  Rome,  and  to  diunouiit  without  deby  at  the 
palace  of  his  mmt  reverend  lordship.  1  read  the  letter  to 
my  Angelica,  who  begged  roc  with  tears  of  aSectioo  cither 
to  remain  in  Naples  or  to  take  her  with  mc.  1  replied 
tliat  if  she  was  disposed  to  come  with  mc,  I  would  give 
up  to  her  kcvpin);  the  two  hundred  duciils  I  had  received 
from  the  Viceroy.  Her  mother  perceiving  as  in  this  dose 
converKition,  drew  nifih  and  said  :  "  Benvenuto,  tf  you  want 
to  take  my  dauKhter  to  Rome,  lea«  mc  a  sum  of  fifteen 
ducatH,  to  pay  for  my  lyinji-in,  and  then  I  wit!  travel  after 
you."  I  told  the  old  harridan  that  I  would  very  gladly 
leave  her  thirtj-  if  she  would  ^vc  mc  my  Angelica.  We 
made  the  bargain,  and  Angelica  entreated  mc  to  buy  her 
a  gown  of  black  velvet,  because  the  stuff  was  cheap  at 
Naples.  I  consented  to  ever>-tlitng,  sent  for  the  velvet, 
settled  its  price  ami  paid  for  it ;  then  tlie  old  woman,  who 
thouglit  me  over  head  and  can  in  love,  begged  for  a  gown 
of  fine  cloth  for  herself,  as  well  as  other  outlays  for  her 
sons,  and  a  good  bit  more  money  than  1  had  offered.  I 
turned  to  her  with  a  pleasant  air  and  said  :  "  My  dear 
Beatrice,  are  you  satisfied  with  what  1  offered?"  She 
answered  that  she  was  not ;  thereupon  I  said  that  what 
was  not  enough  for  her  would  be  iguite  enotigh  for  me ;  and 
having  kissed  Angehca,  we  parted,  »l)e  with  tears,  and  I 
witli  laughter,  and  oH  at  once  I  set  for  Rome. 


LXX 


I  left  Naples  by  night  with  my  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
this  1  did  to  prevent  being  set  upon  or  murdered,  as  is  the 
way  there ;  but  when  1  came  to  Sclciata,'  I  had  to  defend 
myself  with  gre:it  address  and  bodily  prowest  from  several 
horsemen  who  came  out  to  assassinate  me.  During  the 
following  days,  after  leaving  Solosmeo  at  his  work  in  Monte 
Cassino.  1  came  one  morning  to  breakfast  at  ttie  inn  of 
Adan.igni ;'  and  when  I  was  near  the  house,  I  <ihot  some 
birds  with  my  aFqucbusc.  An  iron  spike,  which  was  in 
the  lock  of  my  musket,  tore  my  right  hand.    Though  tlie 

'  Ponle  ■  Sclice,  between  Cipu*  anil  Avmx. 

*  AMgni,  irbcN  HonifoM  Vill.  wu  oulTMnl  l»  llie  dmh  l>]r  Ibe  French 
puliKuii  of  l>bllip  If  Bd. 
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wound  was  not  of  anj-  consequence,  it  seemed  lo  be  so,  be- 
cause it  bled  ahimdantiy.  Going  into  the  inn,  [  put  my 
horec  up.  and  ascended  to  a  Urge  gallcrj-,  where  I  found  a 
party  of  Neapolitan  gentlemen  just  upon  the  point  of  nttinfl 
down  to  tabic ;  tliey  had  with  lh«n  a  j'ouiir!  woman  of 
quaUty,  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw.  At  the  moment  when  I 
entered  the  room,  I  wa«  followed  by  a  very  brave  young 
semnfl-inan  of  mine  holding!  a  big  partisan  in  his  hand. 
The  sight  of  u!i,  our  arms,  and  the  blood,  inspired  those 
poor  gentlemen  witli  such  terror,  particularly  as  the  place 
was  known  to  be  a  nest  of  murderers,  that  they  rose  from 
table  and  called  on  God  in  a  panic  to  protect  them.  I  began 
to  laugh,  and  said  that  God  had  protected  them  already,  for 
tJiat  I  was  a  man  to  defend  them  against  whoever  tried  to 
do  them  harm.  'I'hen  I  asked  them  for  something  to  bind 
up  my  wounded  hand ;  and  the  charming  bdy  took  out  * 
handkerchief  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  wishing  to  make 
a  bandage  with  it  I  refused ;  but  she  tore  the  piece  in 
half,  and  in  the  gentlest  manner  wrapt  my  hand  up  with 
her  fingcra.  The  company  thus  having  regained  confidence, 
we  dined  together  very  gaily ;  and  when  the  meal  was  over, 
we  all  mounted  and  went  off  together.  The  gentlemen, 
however,  were  not  as  yet  quite  at  their  ease;  oo  they  left 
me  in  their  cunning  lo  entertain  the  lady,  while  they  kept 
at  a  short  distance  behind.  1  rode  at  her  side  upon  a  pretty 
little  horse  of  mine,  making  signs  to  my  servant  that  he 
should  keep  someu'hat  apart,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity- 
of  discussing  IliiugK  that  are  not  sold  by  the  apothecary'.' 
lo  this  way  1  jounicyed  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment I  have  ever  had. 

When  1  got  to  Rome,  I  dismounted  at  the  palace  oi 
Cardinal  dc'  Medici,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of 
bis  most  reverend  lordship,  paid  my  reelects,  and  tlianked 
bim  warmly  for  my  recall.  1  then  entreated  him  to  siecure 
me  from  imprisonment,  and  even  from  a  fine  if  that  were 
pouible.  The  Cardinal  was  very  glad  to  sec  me ;  told  me 
to  atauid  in  no  fear ;  tlicn  turned  to  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
called  Messer  Pier  Antonio  Pecci  of  Siena,  ordering  him  to 
tcU  the  Bargcllo  not  to  touch  me.'     He  then  asked  him 


I  Ui,  pmleaadteniimcoiaL 

■  Thlii  Pcod  ptattd  bMo  ih«  icrvlcc  ti  CaWrioa  dc'  McdicL    In  1551  Im 
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liow  the  inan  wa.i  Roiiiu  on  whoae  l)c»d  I  Imd  broken  with 
the  stone.  Mtr^ser  Ficr  Antonio  replied  that  be  was  vciy 
ill,  and  that  he  would  probaWy  be  even  worse ;  (or  when 
he  heard  that  I  was  coming  back  to  Rome,  be  swore  be 
would  die  to  scrvT  mc  nn  ill  tiirti.  When  the  Cardinal 
beard  that,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  1au);hter,  and  cried  :  "  Tbc 
(eltow  oould  not  have  taken  a  belter  way  than  this  to  make 
us  kiiow  tliat  he  was  born  a  Sicneite."  After  that  he 
turned  to  mc  and  said :  "  For  our  reputation  and  your 
own,  refrain  these  four  or  five  days  from  fioi»({  about  in 
the  Banchi ;  after  that  ^o  where  you  like,  and  let  fools  die 
at  their  own  pleasure." 

I  went  home  and  set  myself  to  Rnishing  the  medal  which 
1  had  be^n,  with  the  head  of  Pope  Clement  and  a  figure 
of  Peace  on  the  reverse.  The  future  was  a  slender  woman, 
dressed  in  very  thin  draper^',  gathered  at  tlie  vraist,  with 
a  little  torcli  in  her  hand,  which  was  burning  3  heap  of 
arms  bound  together  like  a  trophy.  In  the  background  I 
had  shown  part  of  a  temple,  where  vtas  Discord  chained 
with  a  load  of  fetters.  Round  about  it  ran  a  legend  in  these 
words :  Clauduntur  belli  porta.* 

During  the  time  that  1  was  finishing  this  medal,  the 
man  whom  I  had  wounded  recovered,  and  the  Pope  kept 
incessantly  asking  for  mc.  1,  however,  avoided  visiting 
Cardinal  dc'  Medici ;  for  whenever  I  showed  my  face 
before  liim,  his  lordship  gave  mc  some  commission  of  im- 
portance, whicli  hindered  mc  from  working  at  my  medal 
to  the  end.  Coiiseiiucntly  Messer  Pier  Carnesecchi,  who 
Wiis  a  great  favourite  of  the  Pope's,  undertook  to  keep  me 
in  !^lght,  and  let  me  adroitly  understand  bow  much  Die 
Pope  dci^ired  my  services.*  I  told  him  that  in  a  few  days 
I  would  prove  to  his  Holiness  that  his  service  had  never 
been  neglected  by  me. 

Khcmed  lo  witbdnw  SUnt  from  Lh«  Sponith  to  th«  French  cauic,  knd  wu 
dMloicd  X  nbcL 

'  I'he  medal  wu  ilinck  U>  ttlehmw  ihc  peace  in  CluislcnfciD  between 
1539  init  isjS. 

-  l*icra  CaracMCclil  witt  tuic  ol  ilic  nmilyn  or  ff«c-llioo(;ht  in  IMj.  Ha 
•doptcd  rrut<*tanl  opiDuiu,3iKl  wu  lichcMleJ  Mid  bumcd  in  Kuine^  Aumjst 
»S«7 
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Not  many  days  had  pussed  before,  my  medal  being  finished, 
I  stamped  it  in  gold,  lulver,  and  copper.  After  I  had  shown 
it  to  Mesxer  Pietro,  he  inimediately  introdoced  mc  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  on  .1  day  in  April  ;ifter  dinner,  and  the  weather 
ver>-  fine ;  the  Pope  was  in  the  Belvedere,  After  entering 
the  presence.  I  put  my  medals  together  with  the  dies  o(  steel 
bito  his  hand.  He  took  them,  and  reco((niiiii£  at  once  their 
mastery  of  art,  looked  Mcsscr  Piero  in  the  face  and  said : 
"The  ancients  never  had  such  medals  made  for  them  as 
these." 

While  he  and  the  others  were  inspecting  tlicin,  takin;;  up 
now  the  dies  and  now  the  medals  in  their  hands,  I  began  to 
speak  as  submi&«ive1y  as  1  was  able :  "  If  a  grc-atcr  power  had 
not  oontrollc<l  the  working  of  my  inauspicious  stars,  and 
hindered  that  with  which  they  vioIenUy  menaced  me,  your 
HoIineKK,  without  your  fault  or  mine,  would  liave  lost  a 
faithful  and  loving  serv-ant.  It  niu&t,  most  blessed  Father, 
be  allowed  that  in  those  cases  where  men  are  ritking  all 
upon  one  throw,  it  is  not  wrong  to  do  as  certain  poor  and 
simple  men  are  wont  to  say,  who  tell  us  we  must  mark 
•even  times  and  cut  once.'  Your  Holiness  will  rememtier 
how  tlic  malicious  and  lying  tongue  of  my  bitter  enemy  so 
easily  aroused  j-our  anger,  that  you  ordered  the  Governor 
to  have  me  taken  on  the  spot  and  hanged ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  you  had  become  aware  of  the  irreparable 
act  by  which  yoo  would  have  wronged  yourself,  in  cutting 
off  from  you  a  servant  siich  a.i  even  now  >'our  Holiness  haih 
said  he  is.  1  am  stire,  1  repeal,  that,  before  God  and  the  world, 
you  would  have  felt  no  trifling  twinges  of  remorse.  Excellent 
and  virtuous  fathers,  and  masters  oJ  like  c|uality,  ought  not  to 
let  their  arm  In  wrath  descend  upon  llieir  sons  ax»d  servants 
with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  seeing  tliat  subsequent  re- 
pentance will  av-iil  them  nothing.  But  now  that  God  has 
cn'erruled  the  malign  influences  of  the  stars  and  saved  me 
for  your  HoUness,  I  humbly  beg  j'ou  another  time  not  to  kt 
yourself  so  casilj-  be  stirred  to  rage  against  me." 

*  S^mar  mlU  « t^gtiar  un*.  A  proverb  <Jtit*ed  pouiUr  fiOH  Ming  trees  i 
or.  M  M>*e  oomnmiMan  ioUrprM,  fmoi  ihe  points  BHe  tqr  acyptofs  ob 
lh«lr  turtle  before  Ihejr  block  the  tlaiue  out. 
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'Hte  Pope  bad  stopped  from  looking  at  the  medals  aod 
was  now  listening  attentively  to  what  I  said.  Ilierc  were 
many  noblemen  of  the  greatest  consequence  present,  which 
made  liim  bluidi  a  little,  as  it  were  for  shame ;  and  not 
knowing  haw  else  to  extricsic  himself  from  this  entanjile- 
ment,  he  &aid  that  he  could  not  rememlier  having  given 
such  an  order.  1  changed  the  conversation  in  order  to  cover 
his  eintxirnissmcnt.  His  Holiness  then  began  to  speak  again 
about  the  medals,  and  asked  what  method  I  had  used  to 
stauip  tliem  so  miirvellously.  large  as  they  were ;  for  he  had 
nerer  met  with  ancient  pieces  of  that  site.  We  talked  a  little 
on  this  subject ;  but  Iteing  not  quite  easy  tliat  1  might  not 
begin  another  lecture  sharper  than  the  last,  he  praised  my 
medals,  and  said  they  gave  him  the  greatest  Kitisfaction,  but 
that  be  should  like  another  reverse  made  according  to  a  fancy 
of  his  own,  if  it  were  possible  to  stamp  them  with  two  dif- 
ferent patterns.  I  said  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Then 
his  H<diness  commissioned  me  to  design  the  history  of  Moses 
when  he  strikes  the  rock  and  water  issues  from  it,  with  this 
motto :  Ul  bibat  fiopulus*  At  last  he  added :  "  Go,  Ben%-cnuto ; 
you  will  not  have  finished  it  l>efore  I  liave  provided  for  your 
fortune."  After  I  had  taken  leave,  the  Pope  proclaimed 
before  the  whole  company  that  he  would  give  me  enough  to 
live  on  wealthily  without  the  need  of  labouring  for  any  one 
but  him.  So  1  devoted  myself  entirely  to  working  out  this 
reverf-c  with  the  Moses  on  it. 


LXXII 

In  the  meantime  the  Pope  was  taken  ill,  and  his  physi- 
cians thought  the  case  was  dangerous.  Accordingly  my 
enemy  began  to  be  afraid  of  me,  and  engaged  some 
Neapolitan  soldiers  to  do  to  me  what  be  was  dreading  I 
might  do  to  him.'  1  had  tlierefore  mudi  trouble  to  defend 
my  |>nor  life.  In  course  of  time,  however,  1  completed  the 
reverse ;  and  when  I  look  it  to  the  Pope,  I  found  him  in  bed 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    Nevertheless,  be  reoei\-ed 

'  The  tDtdti  tontantamniti  a  de<p  wdt  cnnh  by  CtenenI  u  Orvleio. 
*  Tba  mwoinc  of  ibii  it,  that  If  Ctem«nl  died,  Ctlllni  would  hkvp  had  his 
^Kitiunitr  of  Tcnecwwc  during  (he  aMTchy  wbich  followed  a  ivmcy  o(  tW 
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me  with  th«  greatest  kindness,  and  wished  to  inspect  the 
medals  and  Uie  dies.  He  sent  for  spedades  and  hjflit*.  but 
was  unable  to  see  niiythini;  cleArly.  Then  he  befcan  to  fumble 
with  bis  lingers  at  them,  and  having  felt  them  a  sliort  white, 
he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  his  attendants  that  be  was 
mucb  conccracd  atiout  me,  but  that  if  God  gave  him  back  his 
bcaltb  he  would  make  it  all  right. 

'ITircc  day-s  afterwards  the  Pope  died,  and  I  was  left  with 
all  my  labour  lost ;  yet  I  plucked  up  couragei  and  told  myself 
that  these  medals  had  won  me  so  much  celebrity,  that  any 
Pope  who  was  elected  would  jtive  inc  work  to  dw,  and  jwr- 
adventure  bring  inc  better  fortune.  Thus  1  encouraged  and 
put  heart  into  myself,  and  buried  in  oblivioa  all  the  injuries 
which  Pompco  had  done  me.  Then  putting  on  my  arms 
and  girding  my  sword,  I  went  to  San  Piero,  and  kissed  ihc 
feet  of  the  dead  Pope,  not  without  shedding  tears.  After- 
wards I  returned  to  tlie  Banclii  to  look  on  at  the  ercH  cocn- 
motion  which  always  liappens  on  such  occasions. 

Wliile  1  was  sitting  in  the  street  with  several  of  my  friends, 
Pompeo  went  by,  attended  by  ten  men  very  well  armed;  and 
when  be  came  just  opposite,  he  stopped,  as  though  about  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  myself.  My  companions,  brave  and  ad- 
venturous young  men,  made  signs  to  me  to  draw  my  sword ; 
but  it  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if  I  dreu-,  some  terrible 
mischief  might  result  for  persons  who  were  wholly  innocent. 
Therefore  1  considered  tliat  it  would  be  better  if  I  put  my  life 
to  risk  alone,  ^lien  Pompeo  bad  stood  there  time  enough 
to  wy  two  Ave  Iktaiies,  he  laughed  dcri&ively  in  my  direction ; 
ftad  going  off,  his  fellows  also  laughed  and  wagged  their  heads, 
with  many  other  insolent  gestures.  My  companions  wanted 
to  bcgm  the  fray  at  once ;  but  I  told  Ihem  hotly  that  1  was 
quite  able  to  conduct  my  quiorreb  to  an  end  by  myself,  and 
Uiat  I  had  no  need  of  stouter  fighters  tlLVi  1  wm;  so  that 
each  of  them  might  mtitd  his  bu&iness.  My  friends  were 
angry  and  wcut  o&  muttering.  Now  there  w:is  among 
them  nty  dearest  comrade,  named  Alt>crtaccio  dd  Bene, 
own  brother  to  Alcssandro  and  Albizzo,  who  Is  now  a  very 
rich  mail  in  Lyons.  He  was  the  most  redoubtable  young 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  the  most  high-spirited,  and  loved  me 
tike  himself  1  and  insomuclt  as  he  was  well  aware  that  my 
forbearance  had  not  been  inspired  by  want  of  courage,  but 
by  the  most  dahog  bravery,  for  he  knew  me  down  to  the 
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bottom  of  my  italure,  be  took  my  words  up  and  begged  me 
to  favour  him  so  lar  as  to  associate  liim  witb  m>-self  in  all  1 
meant  to  do.  I  replied :  "  Dear  Albertaccio,  dearest  to  mc 
above  all  men  that  live,  the  time  will  very  likely  come  when 
you  shall  give  mc  aid ;  but  in  this  case,  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
attend  to  mc,  but  look  to  your  own  business,  and  go  at  once 
like  our  other  friends,  for  now  there  is  no  time  to  lose."  These 
words  were  spoken  in  one  bieatli. 


I^XIII 

tn  the  meanwhile  my  enemies  had  proceeded  slowly 
toward  Chiavica,  aa  tlie  pLice  was  called,  and  had  atrivcd 
at  the  crossing  of  several  roads,  going  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  street  in  which  Fompco's  house  stood  was  tlie 
one  which  leads  straight  to  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  Some 
business  or  other  made  him  enter  the  apothecary's  shop 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Chiavica,  and  there  he  stayed 
a  while  transacting  it.  I  had  just  been  told  that  he  had 
boasted  of  the  insult  which  he  fancied  he  had  put  upon 
mc ;  but  be  titat  as  it  may,  it  was  to  his  misfortune  \  for 
precisely  when  I  came  up  to  the  comer,  he  was  leaving  the 
shop,  and  his  bravi  had  opened  their  ranks  and  received 
him  in  their  midst.  I  drew  a  little  cLiftger  with  a  slianwned 
edge,  and  breaking  tlie  line  of  his  defenders,  laid  niy  hands 
upon  his  breast  so  quickly  and  coolly,  that  none  of  them  were 
able  to  prevent  roe.  Then  I  aimed  to  strike  liim  in  tlie  face ; 
but  fright  made  him  turn  bis  bead  round  ;  and  I  stabbed  him 
just  beneath  the  ear.  I  only  gave  two  blows,  for  he  fell  stone 
dead  at  the  second.  I  had  not  meant  to  kill  him ;  but  as  the 
saying  goes,  knocks  are  not  dealt  by  measure.  With  my  left 
band  1  phickcd  back  the  dagger,  and  with  my  right  hand  drew 
my  sword  to  defend  my  h(e.  However,  all  those  bnivi  ran 
up  to  the  corpse  and  took  no  action  against  me ;  so  1  went 
back  alone  through  Strada  GiuUa,  considering  how  best  to 
put  myseU  in  safety. 

I  bad  walked  about  three  hundred  paces,  when  Pilotn 
the  goldsmith,  my  very  good  friend,  came  up  and  said : 
"  Brother,  now  that  the  mischief's  done,  we  must  sec  to 
saving  you.''  I  replied :  "  Let  us  go  to  Albertaccio  del 
iicne's  house ;   it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  I  told  him 
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I  shouUl  Booii  h-tvc  need  oi  him."  When  wc  arcived  there, 
Albertaocio  otid  I  embr.u-ed  with  measureless  affection ; 
and  soon  the  whole  flower  of  tbe  young  men  of  the  Bancfai, 
of  all  nations  except  the  Milanese,  came  crowding  in ;  and 
each  and  all  m.idc  proffer  of  their  own  life  to  save  mine. 
Mcsser  Lnigi  Hticcllai  also  sent  with  marvellous  prompti- 
tude and  courtesy  to  ptit  his  services  at  my  disposal,  ss  did 
many  other  great  folk  of  lib  station ;  (or  tliey  all  agreed  in 
blessing  my  handji,'  judging  tltat  Pompeo  had  done  mc  too 
great  and  unforgiv^ile  an  injury,  and  marvelling  that  I  bad 
put  up  with  him  so  long. 
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Cardinal  Comaro,  on  hearing  of  the  aflair,  despatched 
thiriy  soldiers,  with  as  many  partisans,  pikes,  and  arque- 
b(t»es,  to  bring  me  with  idl  due  respect  lo  his  quarters.' 
This  he  did  unaUced ;  whereupon  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  off  with  them,  while  more  than  as  many  of  the 
young  men  bore  mc  company.  Meanwhile.  Mcsscr  Traiano, 
Pompco's  relative  and  first  chamberlain  to  the  fope,  sent  a 
Uilancsc  of  high  rank  lo  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  giving  him 
news  of  the  great  cnme  1  had  committed,  and  calling  on 
bis  most  reverend  lorcUliip  lo  chastise  me.  The  Cardinal 
retorted  on  tlie  spot :  "  His  crime  would  indeed  have  been 
great  if  lie  had  not  committed  this  lesser  one ;  thank  Messer 
TraL-irio  from  mc  for  giving  mc  this  information  of  a  fact  of 
which  I  had  not  hc-ird  before."  Then  be  turned  and  in 
presence  of  tlic  nobleman  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Krulli.'  his 
gentleman  and  intimate  acquaintance :  "  Search  diligently 
after  my  friend  Bcnvenuto :  I  want  to  help  and  defend 
him ;  and  whoso  acts  against  him  acts  against  myself." 
The  Milanese  nobleman  went  hack,  much  di&concerted. 
iriille  tbe  Bishop  of  FrutU  came  to  visit  mc  at  Cardinal 
Comaro'a  palace.  Presenting  himself  lo  the  Cardinal,  lie 
related  how  Cardinal  de'  Medici  had  sent  tor  Bcnvenuto. 
and  wanted  to  be  his  protector.      Now  Cardinal  Comaro, 

•  T^ati  J'MttnIc  mi  ttittdtiitK*  k  msHi.    Thb  b  iMHamml  M  sppfovtac 
Cetlinr*  hudiwoti  Id  iwinloriiiK  PcaiMo. 

*  Ttik  WM  FiancoKi>,  lirvlhrr  iti  CMdliwI  Mateo  Corauo.     He  KMivirl 
the  hal  l«  Iti8,  wlulo  ^1*  U]tiaui,  utd  the  Blrfiopffc  <rf Bwldt  in  ijji. 

■  F(M<L    Tho  HUfaop  wu  Dcnurdo  ih'  Meilid, 
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who  bad  die  touchy  temper  of  a  bear,  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
told  the  Uishop  he  wns  quite  as  well  able  to  defend  me 
AB  Cardinal  dc*  Vledici.  The  Bishop,  in  reply,  entreated  to 
be  billowed  to  speak  with  me  on  some  matters  of  his  patron 
which  had  notliin^  to  do  with  llie  affair.  Comaro  bade 
him  for  that  day  make  as  thoujili  he  had  already  talked 
with  mc. 

Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  very  angry.  However,  I  went 
ttie  following  ni^ht,  witliout  Cornatx>'s  knowtedRe,  and  under 
good  escort,  to  pay  him  my  respects.  Then  I  t>cRged  him 
to  grant  me  the  favour  of  leaving  me  where  t  was,  and  told 
him  of  the  great  courtesy  which  Cornaro  had  shown  roe  j 
adding  that  if  his  most  reverend  lordship  suffered  mc  to 
stay,  I  should  gain  one  friend  the  more  in  my  hour  of 
need;  otherwise  his  lord^ip  might  dispose  of  me  exactly 
as  he  thought  best.  He  told  me  to  do  as  I  hkcd ;  so  I  re- 
turned to  Corruro's  palace,  and  a  few  days  aflcrwar<ls  the 
Cardinal  Faniese  was  elected  Pope.' 

After  he  had  put  affairs  of  greater  conseciuence  In  order, 
the  new  Pope  sent  for  me,  saying  that  lie  did  not  wial)  any 
one  else  to  strike  his  coins.  To  these  words  of  his  Holi- 
ness a  gL-nllenian  ver>'  privately  accjuainted  with  him,  named 
Mcsser  Latino  Juvin^e,  made  answer  that  1  was  in  hiding 
for  a  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  one  Pnmpeo  of 
Milan,  and  set  forth  what  could  be  artpied  for  my  jusli- 
ftcation  in  the  most  favourable  terms,*  The  Pope  replied : 
"  I  knew  nothing  of  Pompco's  death,  but  plenty  of  Ben- 
venuto's  provocation ;  so  let  a  safe-conduct  be  at  once 
made  out  (or  him,  in  order  that  he  may  l>e  placed  in  per* 
feet  security."  A  groat  (nend  of  i^mpeo's,  who  was  also 
intimate  with  the  Pope,  h:ippencd  to  be  there ;  he  was  a 
Milanese,  called  Mes.ser  Ambrogio.*  Tlii»  man  said ;  '*  In 
the  first  days  of  your  papacy  it  were  not  well  to  grant 
pardons  of  this  kind."  llie  Pope  turned  to  him  and 
answered :  "  You  know  less  about  such  matters  than  I  do. 
Know  tlicu  that  men  like  Benvcnuto,  unique  in  their  pro- 
fession, stand  above  the  law ;  and  how  far  more  be,  then, 
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'  Pkul  III,.  el«t«l  OfioWr  13,  isji- 

*  LaiIoo  Gio*en*lc  d«'  Manctli  hoi  a  Lalin  poH  ■»>)  a  man  of  fantnuM 
kominff.  niiich  «tH«m«<l  by  hi*  conlcaiponiio. 

■  Anibreslo  Rcailcati.  He  mi  for  muijr  jcan  the  iiaMci)  teereuty  and 
(lIlilMnuic  acenl  of  I'Kul  IlL 
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who  received  tbe  provocation  1  have  beard  oj?"  When 
my  safe-conduct  liad  been  drawn  out.  1  began  at  oacc  to 
serve  him,  aud  was  ircated  with  the  utmost  iavour. 


LXXV 

Mcsscr  Latino  Juvinale  came  to  call  on  me,  and  gave  me 
orders  to  strike  tlie  coins  of  the  Pope.  This  roused  up  all 
my  enemies,  who  began  to  look  about  how  they  should 
hinder  me :  but  tlie  Pope,  perceiving  their  drift,  scolded 
them,  and  insisted  tliat  I  should  go  on  working.  I  took 
the  dies  in  hand,  designing  a  S.  Paul,  surrounded  with  this 
inscription :  Vas  etectionis,  11iis  piece  of  money  gave  far 
more  salisfaclion  than  tlie  models  of  my  competitors;  so 
that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one  else  to  speak  to  him  of  coins, 
since  he  wished  me  only  to  have  to  do  with  them.  This 
cncouiaged  me  to  apply  m>'self  with  untroubled  spirit  to 
the  task ;  and  Mcsser  Latino  Juvinale,  who  had  received 
such  ordct^  from  the  Pope,  used  to  inlroduee  me  to  his 
Holiness.  I  had  it  much  at  heart  to  recover  the  post  of 
ttamper  to  the  Mint ;  but  on  tliis  jioint  the  Pope  took 
■dvice,  and  tlien  told  me  I  must  first  obl:iin  pardon  for  the 
bomidde.  and  this  1  aliouUI  get  at  the  holy  Maries'  day  in 
Auflust  througli  the  Caporioni  of  Rome.*  I  may  say  that 
it  is  usual  every  year  on  this  solemn  festival  to  grant  the 
fireedom  of  twelve  outlaws  to  these  oE&ccrs.  Meanwhile  he 
promised  to  give  me  another  safe-conduct,  which  should 
keep  me  in  security  until  that  time. 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  they  were  quite  unable 
to  devise  the  means  of  keeping  me  out  o(  the  Mint,  they 
toortcd  to  another  expedient.  The  deceased  Pompco  had 
left  three  thousimd  ducats  as  dowry  to  an  illegitimate 
danuhler  of  his ;  and  lliey  contrived  that  a  certain  favourite 
of  Siftnor  Pier  LiiiKi.  tlie  Pope's  son,  should  ask  her  Itand 
in  marriage  tlirou^ti  tlie  medium  of  his  master.*    Accord- 


*  X/  umtt  ShriA  So  llie  FcaM  of  Ihc  Anumplioii  it  called  at  nMron^ 
bceaBH  ilcTacloti  it  fM  oo  ihii  day  lu  the  nilcu*  iaiacc*  «l  Ihe  Viqini 
lAknand  ihtoueh  iho  loan.  Tbt  la/witnt  at  K«me  wera,  Ukc  ■Ufaiwwi, 
Wsr^l  ^  <lw  iltMricCi  iiiKi  nKich  I  he  cily  «ni  dirklol. 

■  rior  Luiitl  Fainnc,  I'ltil  III.'i  bfttiMi),  «u  nccoaircly  cftaMd  Gon- 
Moaltn  <rf  liie  Church,  Dalte  of  Cwint,  Uttquis  of  Kovan,  bmI  ttaiij 
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ingly  the  match  came  oS ;  but  Ibis  fellow  was  an  bulfl* 
niltcant  country  lad,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Itis  lord- 
ship i  and,  as  folk  said,  he  got  but  Utile  of  the  money,  since 
bis  lordship  l.iid  his  hands  on  it  and  bad  the  mind  to  use 
it.  Now  ihc  husband  of  the  Kirl,  to  please  bis  wife,  begged 
the  prince  to  b^tve  me  tikcn  up ;  and  he  promised  to  do  so 
when  the  tin>t  flush  of  my  favour  viiib  the  Pope  had  passed 
away.  Thinj^s  stood  so  about  two  months,  the  servant 
always  suing  for  his  wife's  dower,  the  master  puttinK  him 
off  witJi  pretexts,  but  assuring  th«  woman  th^  he  would 
certainly  revenge  her  fatlieHs  murder.  I  obtiuned  nn  inkling 
of  these  designs;  yet  I  did  not  omit  to  present  myself 
pretty  frequently  to  bis  lordship,  who  made  show  of  treat- 
ing mc  with  great  distinction.  He  bad,  however,  decided 
to  do  one  or  other  of  two  things— eitlier  to  have  me  assassi- 
nated, or  to  have  me  taken  up  by  the  Bargello.  Accordingly 
be  commissioned  a  certain  little  devil  of  a  Corsctn  soldier 
in  his  service  to  do  the  trick  as  cleverly  as  he  could  ;  ■  and 
my  other  enemies,  with  Mcascr  Traiano  at  the  head  o(  tlieni, 
promised  tlie  fellow  a  reward  of  one  hundred  crowns.  He 
assured  them  that  tiic  job  would  be  as  easy  as  sucking  a 
fresli  egg.  Seeing  into  tbcir  plot,  I  went  about  with  my 
eyes  open  and  with  good  attendance,  wearing  an  undcr-coat 
and  armlets  of  mail,  for  which  I  had  obtained  pcrnussion. 

The  Corsican,  inllucnccd  by  avarice,  hoped  to  gain  the 
whole  sum  of  money  without  risk,  and  imagined  himself 
capable  of  carrying  the  matter  through  alone.  Consequently, 
one  day  after  dinner,  he  had  me  sent  for  in  the  narao  of 
Signor  Pier  Liiigi.  I  went  off  at  once,  because  his  lordsb^> 
had  spoken  of  wanting  to  order  several  big  silver  vases. 
Leaving  my  home  in  a  hurr>'.  armed  however  as  usual, 
I  walked  rapidly  through  Strada  Giulia  toward  the  Palazio 
Pamcse.  not  expecting  to  meet  anybody  at  that  hour  of 
day.  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street  and  was  making 
toward  tlic  palace,  when,  my  habit  being  always  to  turn  the 
comers  wide,  I  observed  ttie  Corsican  get  up  and  take  bis 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Being  prepared,  I  was 
not  in  the  1e:ist  disconcerted ;  but   kept  upon    my  guard, 

Duke  of  Paitna  ud  PUrcnni  rn  IS45-  H*  »ai  murdcrvd  at  Puma  faj  Ut 
a»n  courli«n  In  r;47.  lie  u-a**  nwa  of  inbinoiu  lutais,  quiic  imfil  lot  tbt 
tiij^i  dJEnitirt  coofeiicd  on  him. 
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1  Rlackeninj;  iiace  a  Uttle,  drew  nearer  toward  the  wall, 
ia  order  to  give  Uie  fellow  a  wide  bcrtli.  He  on  his  side 
came  closer  to  tlic  vv^I,  aiid  when  we  were  now  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other.  I  perceived  by  his  gestures 
that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  do  mc  a  mischief,  and  seeing 
me  alone  tlius,  thought  lie  should  succeed.  Accordingly, 
1  began  to  speak  and  said :  "  Brave  soldier,  if  it  had  been 
itlitht,  yoM  might  hiive  »aid  you  bad  mistaken  mc,  but  since 
it  is  full  day,  you  know  well  enouj{h  who  I  am.  I  nn'er  had 
anything  to  do  with  you,  and  aever  injured  you,  but  should 
be  well  di^HMed  to  do  j'ou  service."  He  replied  in  a  high- 
spirited  way,  without,  however,  making  room  for  me  to  pass, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.  Then  I  answered : 
**  1  know  wry  well  indeed  what  you  want,  and  what  you  are 
•ayint! ;  but  the  job  which  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  than  ><ou  imagine,  and  may  persdvcn- 
ture  turn  out  the  wrong  way  for  you.  Remember  that  you 
tuve  to  do  with  a  man  who  would  defend  himself  against 
a  hundred  ;  and  the  ad\-enture  you  are  on  is  not  esteemed 
b>-  men  of  courage  like  youi^If."  Meanwhile  I  also  was 
looking  black  a»  thunder,  and  each  of  us  had  dianged  colour. 
Folk  loo  gathered  round  us,  for  it  had  become  dear  that 
our  words  tneatil  swords  and  daggers.  He  then,  not  having 
the  ^irit  to  lay  hands  on  mc,  cried  out :  "  We  shall  meet 
another  time."  I  answered :  "  1  am  always  glad  to  meet 
honest  men  and  those  who  show  themselves  as  such." 

When  wc  parted,  1  went  to  his  lordship's  palace,  and  found 
be  had  not  sent  for  me.  When  I  returned  to  my  shop,  the 
Corsican  informed  me,  through  an  intimate  friend  of  his  and 
mine,  that  I  need  not  be  on  my  guard  agninst  him,  since 
he  wished  to  be  my  good  brother ;  but  tliai  I  ought  to  be 
much  upon  my  guard  against  others,  seeing  1  was  in  Uie 
greatest  peril,  for  folk  of  much  consequence  had  sworn  to 
have  my  life.  I  sent  to  ttiaok  him,  and  kept  the  best  look- 
out I  could.  Not  many  days  after,  a  friend  of  mine  informed 
tnc  lh;it  Signor  Kcr  Luigi  had  given  strict  orders  that  I  should 
be  taken  that  very  evening.  They  told  me  this  at  twenty ; 
whereupon  I  siKike  with  some  of  my  friends,  who  advised  me 
tu  be  off  at  once.  Tlie  order  had  been  given  for  one  hour 
after  stmsct ;  accordintjly  at  twenty-three  I  left  in  the  [x>st 
lor  Florence.  It  seciii^^  that  when  the  Corsican  showed  that 
be  had  not  pluck  enough  to  do  the  business  as  he  promised. 
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Signor  Pier  Luigi  on  his  own  aulhority  gave  ordcn  to  have 
nie  taken,  merely  to  stnp  the  mouth  of  Pompco'a  daughter, 
who  was  alu-ays  cLamouriiiR  to  know  where  her  dower  had 
gone  to.  When  he  was  unable  to  gratify  her  iu  this  matter 
of  revenge  on  cither  of  the  two  plans  he  had  formed,  he 
bethought  him  of  another,  which  shall  be  related  in  its 
proper  place. 


LXXVI 


1  reached  Florence  in  due  course,  and  paid  my  respects 
to  the  Dulcc  Alcssandro.  who  greeted  me  with  extraordinary 
kindness  and  pressed  me  to  remain  in  his  service.  There 
WM  then  at  Florence  a  sculptor  called  11  TriboUno,  and  we 
were  gossips,  fur  1  had  stood  godfather  to  his  son.*  la 
course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  a  certain  Gtacopo 
del  Sansovino,  his  Itrst  master,  bad  sent  for  him ;  and 
wbereas  he  had  never  seen  Venice,  and  because  of  the 
gains  be  expected,  he  was  very  glad  to  go  there.'  On  his 
asking  me  if  I  had  over  been  at  Venice,  I  said  no;  this 
made  him  invite  nic  to  accompany  him,  and  I  agreed.  So 
then  I  told  Duke  Alcssandro  that  1  wanted  first  to  go  to 
Venice,  and  that  afterwards  I  would  rcturu  to  serve  him. 
He  exacted  a  formal  promise  to  tliis  effect,  and  liadc  me 
present  myself  before  i  left  the  city.  Next  day,  having 
made  my  preparations,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Duke, 
whom  I  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Pazzi,  at  that  time  in- 
habited by  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Signor  Lorenzo  Citxi.* 
Having  sent  word  to  hi^  Excellency  that  1  wislied  to  set  off 
(or  Venice  witli  his  good  leave,  Signor  Cosimino  dc'  Medid, 
now  Duke  of  Rorencc,  returned  with  the  answer  tluit  I 
must  go  to  Niocold  da  Monte  Aguto,  who  would  give  me 

'  Kioec4o  d^  Periooli.  k  FIordIjim,  wbo  got  the  nkkniniG  of  Triboto  [a  U» 
IwyhcKKl,  wumculutorafiiMiiedittiacticia.  He  aoikHi  on  the  bki-rctlebcf 
San  Pcltonio  *X  Boincnn.  ■■■<l  hclotd  Michd  A^ojo  da  Skna  lo  execute  the 
lonib  of  Adibn  VI.  it  Rome.  Anerwdi  he  wsi  employaJ  opon  ibc  tcolp- 
tUM  of  Ihe  Santa  Caw  aX  Loreio.  lie  kino  nude  lome  cucllent  bromc-aak 
for  the  Medicnn  viltai  •>  Colello  and  Pfitiija.  All  thioagh  hii  Ijlc  Triboto 
tttti:il  the  Mti^ici,  and  during  the  licn  of  Flrirrnc*  in  1530  he  coaMtvoed  > 
coilc  model  of  the  town  far  Qenwni  Vll.     Born  148J.  i)icd  iSJCb 

'  Tliii  It  the  biDODi  Giaoopo  Talti.  who  took  hit  aniic'i  luiBatne  bom  Ui 
iDfctlw,  Andrcft  da  Monte  ■  SaMovlno.     Hit  vrorkt  al  Florence,  Roae,  1 

*  A  brtithec  of  the  C«nluial,  and  himieir  Buiqiiis  nf  HaMk, 
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fifty  sotden  crowns,  which  liis  Excellency  bestowed  on  me 
in  $if;n  of  his  sood-will,  and  afterwards  I  must  return  to 
serve  him. 

I  got  the  money  from  Ntcco)^,  and  then  went  to  felcti 
Tribolo,  whom  I  found  ready  to  start :  and  he  asked  mc 
whether  I  had  bound  my  sword.  I  answered  that  a  man 
on  horseback  atiout  to  take  a  journey  ought  not  to  bind  his 
■word.  He  said  that  the  custom  was  so  in  Florence,  since 
ii  certain  Scr  Maurizio  then  held  office,  who  was  cap^tt>le  of 
puttinR  S.  John  the  Ba|)tt.st  to  the  rack  for  any  ttiflinft 
peccadillo.'  Accordin{{ly  one  had  to  carry  one's  sword 
bound  till  tlie  f{ates  were  passed.  I  laughed  at  this,  and 
90  we  set  off,  joining  the  courier  to  Venice,  who  was  nick- 
named II  Lamentonc.  In  his  company  we  travelled  through 
Bologna,  and  arrived  one  evening  at  E'errara.  There  we 
baited  at  the  inn  of  the  Piazza,  while  Lamentone  went  in 
•eardi  of  some  [■'lorcnlinc  exiles,  to  take  them  letters  and 
messagCH  from  their  wives.  The  Duke  had  given  orders 
that  only  the  courier  might  talk  to  them,  and  no  one  else, 
under  penalty  of  incurririR  the  same  bani-ihment  as  they  had. 
Meanwhile,  since  it  was  a  little  past  the  hour  of  twenty-two, 
Tribolo  and  I  went  to  see  tlic  Duke  of  Fcrrara  come  tuck 
from  Belliore,  where  he  had  been  at  a  jousting  match. 
There  we  met  a  number  of  exiles,  wbo  stared  at  us  as 
though  tfae>'  wished  to  make  us  speak  with  them.  Tribolo, 
who  was  tlic  most  timorous  man  that  I  have  ever  known, 
kept  on  saying :  "  Do  not  look  at  them  or  talk  to  them,  if 
you  care  to  go  back  to  Florence."  So  we  stayed,  and  saw 
the  Duke  return  ;  afterwards,  when  we  regained  our  inn, 
we  found  Lamentonc  there.  After  nightfall  there  appeared 
Nicccd6  Benintendi,  and  his  brother  Piero,  and  another  old 
man,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  Jacopo  Nardi,'  together 
with  some  young  fellows,  who  began  immediately  to  a&k  the 
oonrier  news,  each  man  of  his  own  family  in  Florervce.* 
Tribolo  and  1  kept  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  speaking 
with  liicra.     After  Uicy  had  talked  a  while  with  Lamcntone, 

I  S«r  UmHiio  wu  mlilM  ChkncfUot,  liul  nal\f  •uprrinltmled  ibc  crit^iul 
WMfpBiwy  of  Dorence.  Viichi  iixl  Stgin  both  ipcu  of  hfan  a*  htnh  um) 
owcl  in  tbe  duchai^F  oi  hii  cSict, 

■  Janpo  NardI  wu  ihc  cxodlenl  hiitocM  d  FI«t«K«,  m  itKing  ami- 
Mm&Mu  panlun.  wlio  <ru  exiled  in  I5jcx 

'  I  h«va  irmtUttd  il)«  wtaA  irifola  hf/tmtfy  abOM,  becaai*  I  fed  CtOitf 
la  oiM  of  li»  l«UBn  alluillae  to  U\  l*wl\j  u  /«  mia  hifaiim*. 
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Niocold  Bcnintendi  ■  said :  "  1  know  those  two  men  there 
very  well ;  what's  the  reason  tlicy  ^ve  themselves  such 
be^ly  airs,  and  will  not  talk  to  us  ? "  Triboto  kept  begging 
mc  to  hold  my  tongue,  while  Lamcnlone  told  them  that  we 
had  not  the  same  pennisdon  as  he  had.  Bcnintcndi  retorted 
it  was  idiotic  nonsense,  adding  "  Pox  take  them,"  and  other 
pretty  iiowcrs  of  speech.  Then  1  raised  my  head  as  gently 
as  I  could,  and  said :  "  Dear  gentlemen,  you  are  able  to  do  w 
seriouK  injury,  while  we  canniit  render  you  any  asaistaace; 
and  though  you  have  flunR  woids  at  us  which  we  are  &ir  fram 
deser\'ing,  we  do  not  mean  on  that  accoutil  to  get  into  a  rage 
with  you."  Thereupon  old  Nardi  said  that  1  had  spoken 
like  a  worthy  young  man  as  I  was.  But  Niccold  Benintcndi 
shouted:  "1  snap  my  fingers  at  them  and  the  Duke."'  I 
replied  that  h«  was  in  the  wrong  toward  iis,  since  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  affairs.  Old  Nardi  took  our 
part,  telling  Bcnintcndi  plainly  (hat  he  v.-»s  in  tlie  wrong, 
whicli  m;ide  him  go  on  muttering  insults,  On  this  I  bade 
him  know  tliat  I  could  say  and  do  things  to  him  which  he 
would  not  like,  and  therefore  he  had  better  mind  his  tnisiness, 
and  let  us  alone.  Once  more  he  cried  out  that  he  snapped 
his  lingers  at  the  Duke  and  us.  and  that  we  were  all  of  us  a 
heap  of  donkeys.*  1  replied  by  giving  him  the  lie  direct  and 
drawing  my  sword.  Ttic  old  man  wanting  to  be  tirst  upon 
the  staircase,  tumbled  down  some  steps,  and  alt  the  rest  of 
them  came  huddling  after  liim.  I  nished  onward,  brandishing 
my  sword  along  the  walls  with  fury,  and  shouting :  "  I  nriU  kill 
you  all ! "  but  I  took  good  care  not  to  do  them  any  harm,  as  I 
might  too  ea.sily  have  done.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the 
innkeeper  screamed  out ;  Lamentone  cried,  "  For  God'*  sake, 
hold!"  some  of  them  exclaimed,  "Oh  mc,  my  head!"  others, 
"  Let  me  get  out  from  here."  In  short,  it  was  an  indcscribatHe 
confusion ;  tlicy  looked  tike  a  herd  of  swine.  Then  the  host 
came  with  a  light,  while  1  withdrew  upstairs  and  put  my  sword 
back  in  its  scabbard.  Lamentone  told  Niccol6  Bcnintcndi 
that  he  had  behaved  vcr>'  ill.  The  host  said  to  him :  "  It  is  as 
mticli  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  dniw  swords  here ;  and  if  the 
Duke  were  to  know  of  your  brawling,  lie  would  have  you 

'  Kiowlo  Benintcndi  who  had  be«n  a  member  of  Ibe  Ciehl  ■»  ($39,  «M 
exiled  by  tbe  Medici  in  r5jo> 

*  Tb«  Flofcaiioc  lUng  it  /tA»iM  tub  ttrt  t  U  iAno. 

*  Un  mtnlt  di  aiim. 
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hanged.  I  will  not  do  to  you  what  >'ou  deserve ;  but  take 
care  you  never  show  youi-scli  again  in  my  inn,  or  it  will  be 
(he  wor»c  for  you."  Our  bust  then  came  up  lo  mc,  and  when 
b  began  lo  imiJte  him  my  excuses,  he  would  not  silver  me  to 
■tay  a  word,  but  lotd  mc  that  lie  knew  I  was  entirely  in  tlie 
li^t,  and  bade  me  be  upon  my  guard  against  those  men  upOD 
my  joumey. 

I  LXXVII 

After  wc  had  supped,  a  barge-man  appeared,  and  ofTcrcd 
to  take  us  to  Venice.  1  asked  if  be  would  let  us  have  the 
boat  to  ourselves;  he  was  willing,  and  so  we  made  our 
bargain.  In  the  morning  we  rose  early,  and  mounted  our 
horses  for  the  port,  which  is  a  few  miles  distant  from  Penani. 
On  arrivinji  there,  we  found  Niccol^  Beninteiidi's  brother, 
with  tliree  comrades,  waiting  for  me.  They  had  among 
Ihem  two  lances,  and  I  had  liought  a  stout  pike  in  Ferrara. 
Being  very  well  armed  to  boot,  I  was  not  at  all  frightened. 
aa  Tribolo  was,  who  cried :  "  God  help  us !  those  fellows  arc 
Wiiiting  here  to  murder  us."  Lamcntone  turned  to  me  and 
aid :  "The  best  that  you  can  do  is  to  go  liack  to  Perrara,  for 
I  see  ttut  the  affeur  is  likely  to  t>e  ugly;  for  Heaven's  sake, 
BcDvenuto,  do  not  risk  the  fury  of  these  mad  beasts."  To 
whicli  I  replied :  "  Let  us  go  forward,  for  God  helps  those 
who  have  the  right  on  tbdr  side;  and  you  shall  see  how  I 
will  help  myself.  Is  not  this  boat  crogagcd  for  us?"  "Yes," 
said  Lamcntonc.  "Then  we  will  stay  in  it  without  them, 
unless  my  manhood  lias  deserted  me."  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  when  1  was  within  fifty  paces,  dismounted  and 
marched  txildly  forward  witli  my  pike,  Tribolo  stopped 
behind,  all  huddled  up  upon  hia  horse,  looking  the  very 
mage  of  frost  Lamcntonc,  the  courier,  meanwhile,  was 
elling  and  snorting  like  the  wind.  That  was  bis  usual 
habit ;  t>ut  now  he  did  so  more  than  he  was  wont,  being  in 
doubt  how  this  devili^t  alt'air  would  terminate.  Wlien  I 
readied  tlie  boat,  Uie  nuster  presented  himself  and  said  that 
those  Florentine  gentlemen  wanted  to  embark  in  it  with  us, 
il  I  was  willing.  I  answered :  "  The  traat  is  eng.ige<l  for  us 
and  DO  one  else,  and  it  grieves  mc  to  the  bean  that  1  am  not 
able  to  have  their  company."  At  these  words  a  brave  young 
man  of  the  Magalotti  family  spoke  out :  "  Benvenuto,  we  will 
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make  you  able  to  h:ive  it."  To  which  I  answered :  "  If  God 
and  my  good  cause,  togetlier  wilJi  my  own  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  possess  tlic  will  and  tlic  jxiwcr,  you  shall  not  tnalce 
mc  able  to  have  what  you  say."  So  saying  I  leapt  into  the 
boat,  and  turning  my  pike's  point  against  them,  added :  "  I'll 
sltow  you  with  this  weapon  that  I  am  cot  able."  Wishing  to 
prove  he  was  in  earnest,  Magalotti  then  seized  his  own  and 
came  toward  me.  I  spranjj  upon  the  gunwale  and  hit  him 
such  a  blow,  that,  if  he  had  not  tumbled  backward,  I  must 
have  pierced  liiH  body.  His  comrades,  in  lieu  o(  hel|»ng  him. 
turned  to  fly ;  and  when  I  saw  that  I  could  kill  him,  instead 
of  striking,  I  said :  "  Get  up,  brotlier ;  lake  ycmr  arms  and  go 
away.  I  have  shown  you  that  1  cannot  do  what  I  do  oot 
want,  and  what  I  had  the  power  to  do  1  Iiavc  not  chosen  to 
do."  Then  1  called  for  Tribolo,  the  boatman,  and  Lamentone 
to  embark ;  and  so  we  got  under  way  for  \'enice.  When  we 
bad  gone  ten  miles  on  the  Po,  we  sighted  those  young 
men,  who  had  got  into  a  skiff  and  caught  lu  up ;  and  when 
they  were  alongside,  that  idiot  Piero  Bcnintendi  Ktng  out 
to  me :  "  Go  thy  ways  this  time,  Benvenuto ;  we  shall  meet 
in  Venice."  "Set  out  betimes  then."  I  shouted,  "for  I  am 
coming,  and  any  man  can  meet  mc  where  he  lists."  In  due 
course  we  arrived  at  Vcmcc,  when  1  applied  to  a  brother  of 
Cardinal  Cornaro,  begging  him  to  procure  (or  mc  the  favour 
of  being  allowed  to  catry  arms.  He  advised  mc  to  do  so 
without  hesitation,  saying  that  the  worst  risk  I  ran  was  that  I 
might  lose  my  sword. 
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Accordingly  I  girded  on  my  sword,  and  went  lo  visit 
lacopo  del  Sansovino,  the  sculptor,  who  had  sent  for  Tribolo. 
He  received  mc  most  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  dinner, 
iknd  we  stayed  with  him.  In  coarse  o(  conversation  with 
Tribolo,  he  told  him  that  he  had  no  work  lo  gi%-e  him 
at  the  moment,  but  that  he  might  call  again.  Hearing 
this,  I  burst  out  latighing,  and  said  pleasantly  to  Sanso- 
nno :  "  Your  house  is  too  far  off  from  his,  i(  he  must  call 
again. "  Poor  Tribolo,  all  in  dismay,  exclaimed :  '*  I  have 
got  your  letter  here,  which  you  wrote  to  bid  me  come." 
Sansovino  rejoined  that  men  of  his  sort,  men  ol  worth 
and  genius,  were  free  to  do  that  and  greater  things  bestdes. 
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Tribolo  sltnigged  up  his  slioulclem  atid  muttered :  "  Patience, 
jialience, "  several  times.  Thereupon,  without  regarding  the 
copious  dinner  wliich  Sansovino  had  given  mc,  I  took  the 
part  oi  toy  comrade  Tribolo,  for  he  was  in  the  right  All 
the  while  at  tabic  Sansovino  had  never  stopped  chatter- 
ing about  bis  great  achievements,  abusing  Michel  Agnolo 
and  the  rest  o(  his  fellow-sculptors,  while  he  bragged  and 
vaunted  himself  to  the  skies.  This  had  so  annoyed  me 
tliat  not  a  single  mouthful  which  I  ale  had  la<;ted  well ;  bat  I 
refnined  from  saying  more  llian  these  two  wor<ls :  "  Me»er 
Jacopo,  men  of  worth  act  tike  men  of  worth,  and  men  of 
Seniu»,  who  produce  thiiiKS  beautiful  and  excellent,  sJtine 
forth  far  better  when  other  people  praise  tliem  tlian  when 
Ibey  boast  so  coufidciitly  of  their  own  achievements,"  Upon 
this  he  and  I  rose  from  table  blowing  off  the  steam  of  oor 
cholcr.  The  same  day,  happening  to  pass  near  the  Riallo,  I 
met  l^ero  Hcnintcndi  in  the  company  of  some  men ;  and 
perceiving  tliat  they  were  going  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  I 
turned  into  an  npottiecaiy's  ^op  till  the  storm  blew  over. 
Afterwards  I  leamied  that  the  young  Magalotti,  to  whom  I 
■bowed  that  courtesy,  had  scolded  them  roundly ;  and  thus 
tbe  a^air  ended. 


LXXIX 

A  few  da>'s  afterwards  we  set  out  on  our  return  lo  Flor- 
eoce.  We  lay  one  night  at  a  [daoe  on  this  side  Chioggia. 
on  tbe  left  hand  as  you  go  toward  Ferrara.  Here  the  hosi 
insisted  upcMi  being  paid  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  in 
bis  own  way  :  and  when  I  observed  thnt  it  was  the  custom 
everywhere  else  to  pay  in  the  morning,  he  answered:  "I 
iosiHt  ou  lieinji  paid  nverniglil,  and  in  my  own  u-ny."  1  re- 
torted tltal  men  who  wanted  ever>*thing  their  own  way  ouglit 
to  make  a  world  after  their  own  fashion,  since  things  were 
didcrently  managed  here.  Our  host  told  me  not  to  go  on 
boUiering  his  brains,  because  he  was  determined  to  do  as  be 
bad  said.  Trilx'ilo  stood  trembling  with  fear,  and  nmlf;e<l  me 
to  keep  quiet,  lest  they  should  do  something  worse  to  us ; 
so  we  paid  them  in  tlie  way  they  wanted,  and  afterwards  we 
retired  to  rest.  We  had.  1  must  admit,  the  most  capital  lieds, 
new  in  every  particular,  and  as  clean  as  they  could  be.  Never- 
thclen  I  did  not  get  one  wink  of  sleep,  because  1  kepi  on 
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thtnldog  bcw  I  could  icvengc  myself.  At  one  time  it  c»me 
iDto  aiy  head  to  set  lire  to  hU  house  ;  at  anotlier  to  cut  the 
throats  o(  four  6nc  liorscs  which  he  had  in  the  stahlc  ;  I  nw 
well  enough  that  it  vm  easy  for  me  to  do  all  this  ;  but  1 
could  not  see  how  it  vr.a  easy  to  secure  myself  and  my  com- 
panion. At  last  1  resolved  to  ptit  my  things  and  my  comrade's 
on  board  the  boat ;  and  so  I  did.  When  the  tou-ing-borses 
bad  been  harnessed  to  tlie  ctble,  1  ordered  the  people  not 
to  stir  before  1  returned,  for  I  had  left  a  ]>air  of  dippen 
in  my  bedroom.  Accordingly  I  went  back  to  tlie  inn  and 
called  our  host,  who  told  mc  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
and  that  we  might  go  to  Jericho.'  There  was  a  ragged  stable- 
bo)-  about,  half  asleep,  who  cried  out  to  me :  "The  nutter 
would  not  move  to  please  the  Pope.  l)ccausc  he  ha*t  got  a 
wench  in  bed  with  him,  whom  he  has  been  wanting  this  long 
while."  Then  he  :isked  me  (or  a  tip,  and  1  gave  him  a  few 
Venetian  coppers,  and  told  him  to  make  the  barge-man  wait 
till  1  had  found  my  stipi>er5  and  returned.  I  went  upstairs, 
look  out  a  little  knife  as  sharp  a.s  a  la/or,  and  cut  the  four  beds 
th-tt  1  found  there  into  riblxins.  I  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing I  had  done  a  damage  of  more  than  fifty  crowns.  Then 
I  ran  down  to  the  boat  with  some  pieces  of  the  l>ed-coven* 
in  my  pouch,  and  bade  the  bargee  start  at  once  wiiliout  delay. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  my  gossip  Tribolo  said  that  he 
had  Icit  behind  some  little  straps  belonging  to  his  carpet-bag, 
and  that  he  must  be  allowed  lo  go  back  for  them.  1  answered 
that  he  need  not  take  thought  for  a  pair  of  little  .ttrap^  since 
I  could  make  him  as  many  big  ones  as  be  liked.*  He  told  mc 
I  was  always  joking,  but  that  lie  must  really  go  back  for  his 
straps.  Then  he  began  ordering  tlie  bargee  to  stop,  while  I 
kept  ordering  him  to  go  on.  Meanwhile  I  informed  my  friend 
what  kind  of  trick  I  had  played  our  host,  and  showed  him 
specimeits  of  the  bed-covers  and  other  things,  which  threw 
him  into  such  a  quakinj^  fright  that  he  roared  out  to  the 
bargee :  "  On  with  you,  on  with  you,  as  quick  as  you  can  1" 
and  never  thought  himself  quite  safe  tmtil  we  reached  the 
gates  of  Florence. 
When  we  arrived  there,  Tribolo  said :   "  Let  us  bind  oar . 

*  StUiut  aaJtunrnt  aJ  itrMh. 

*  Tbt  iMlkn  ht  twtpt.  t*itgge.  hu  ■  double  rocuiuif,  upoo  which  CcUinI 
pUjfi. 
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swords  up,  for  Uie  love  of  God  ;  and  pby  mc  no  more  of  your 
games,  1  beg  :  for  all  this  while  I'vtr  felt  as  though  my  Kuts 
were  in  the  sautxpan.''  I  made  answer:  "GotBop  Ttibolo, 
you  need  not  lie  your  s^^'onl  up,  for  you  have  never  loosed  it ;" 
and  this  I  said  at  random,  because  I  never  once  biid  seen  him 
act  the  man  upon  Uiat  journey.  When  he  heard  the  remark, 
be  looked  at  his  sword  and  crie<l  out :  "  In  God'.i  name,  you 
speak  true  1  Here  it  is  lied,  just  as  I  aiTTinttect  it  before  1  left 
my  bouse."  My  gosiipdeemed  that  I  lutd  been  a  bad  tniveUinf; 
companion  to  him,  because  I  resented  uffronbt  and  defended 
myvelf  againM  folk  who  would  have  done  us  injury.  But 
I  deemed  that  be  had  acted  a  far  worse  part  with  regard 
to  roe  by  never  coming  to  my  assistance  at  such  pinches. 
Let  him  judge  between  us  who  stands  by  and  has  no  personal 
interest  in  our  adventures. 

I-XXX 

No  sooner  had  I  dismounted  than  I  went  to  visit  Duke 
Alessandro,  and  (hanked  him  greatly  for  his  present  of  the 
fifty  crowns,  tellinR  his  Excellency  that  I  was  al<.vays  ready 
to  serve  him  accoidiiiK  to  my  abilities.  He  gave  me  orders  at 
once  to  strike  dies  for  his  coinage ;  and  the  lirst  I  made  was  a 
piece  of  forty  soldi,  with  (he  Duke's  head  on  one  side  and  San 
Cosiiuo  and  San  Daniianu  on  the  otherJ  This  was  in  silver, 
and  it  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Duke  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  the>-  were  the  best  pieces  of  money  in  Christendom. 
The  same  said  all  Florence  and  every  one  who  saw  them. 
Consequently  1  asked  bis  Excellency'  to  make  me  appoint* 
ments,*  and  to  grant  me  the  lodgings  of  the  Mint.  He  bade 
me  remain  in  luK^rvice,  and  promised  he  wmild  give  me  more 
than  I  demanded.  Meanwhile  he  said  he  had  commissioned 
(lie  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  certain  Carlo  Acciainoti,  and  that  I 
might  goto  him  for  all  the  money  that  I  wanted.  This  I  found 
to  be  true ;  but  1  drew  my  monies  so  discreetly,  that  1  had 
always  something  to  my  credit,  according  to  my  account. 

1  then  made  dies  for  a  giulio,'  it  had  San  Giovatmt  Id 

'  TbMi  ««*•  (bt  tpnUI  patron  ot  ibe  Hediccu  faaulj,  being  phynciu- 
mIdu. 

*  Cit  mi  frrmmri  mmt  f^wumit. 

'  The  fiiiMt  wu  «  cotn  of  f£  luUon  ccniinus  m  8  Tmou  traiit,  wUcfc  In 
Ftanan  wa*  alw  alkd  iarile  at  gaitlMU,  htct-me  Ihe  tun  bad  lo  ba  (aid 
■  ilur  OB  a  batrcl  ol  wia6 
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profile,  seated  with  a  hook  in  his  hand,  finer  in  my  judjtmeni 
tlmn  .-iiiytliiri^  which  I  h;id  done  ;  ami  on  the  other  side  were 
the  arnioiial  bearinjfs  of  Duke  A]essandro.  Next  I  made 
dies  for  haJf-giuhos,  on  wliich  I  stnidc  the  full  face  of  San 
Giovanni  in  small  This  was  tlie  first  coin  with  a  bead  in 
full  face  on  so  thin  a  piece  of  silver  that  had  yet  been  seea. 
The  difficulty  of  executing  it  is  apparent  only  to  the  eyes  of 
such  as  are  past-masters  in  these  crafts.  Afterwards  I  made 
dies  for  the  golden  crowns  ;  this  crown  had  a  cross  upon  one 
side  with  some  little  chcrutnm,  and  on  the  other  side  bis 
Excellency's  arms. 

When  I  had  struct:  these  four  sorts,  I  begged  tlic  Duke  to 
make  out  my  appointments  and  to  assign  ntc  the  lodgings  I 
have  mentioned,  if  he  was  contented  with  my  servioc.  He 
Did  me  vcr>'  graciously  that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  that 
lie  would  grant  me  my  request.  While  wc  were  thtts  talking, 
bis  Excellency  was  in  his  wardrolK;,  looking  at  a  remarkable 
little  gun  that  had  been  sent  him  out  of  Gcnnany,'  When  he 
noticed  lliat  I  too  paid  particular  attention  to  this  pret^ 
instrument,  lie  put  it  in  my  himds,  saying  that  be  knew  bow 
much  pleasure  1  took  in  such  things,  and  adding  that  I  might 
choose  for  earnest  of  his  promises  an  arcjuebusc  to  my  own 
liking  from  tlic  armoury,  excepting  only  this  one  piece :  be 
was  well  aw.irc  tliat  I  should  fmd  things  of  greater  beauty, 
and  not  less  excellent,  there.  Upon  this  invitation,  I  accepted 
with  thanks ;  and  when  he  saw  mc  looking  round,  be  ordered 
his  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  a  certain  Prctino  of  Lucca,  to 
let  me  take  whatever  I  liked.*  Then  he  went  away  with  the 
most  pleasant  words  at  parting,  while  I  remained,  an<I  chose 
the  finest  and  best  arqncbiise  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  had,  aitd 
took  it  back  with  me  to  home. 

Two  da>'K  afteru-ard  I  brought  some  drawings  which  his 
Excellency  had  commissioned  for  gold-work  he  wanted  to 
give  his  wife,  who  was  at  that  time  still  in  Naples.*  I  again 
asked  him  to  settle  my  iiffairs.  Then  his  Excellency  told  me 
that  he  should  like  me  hrst  to  execute  the  die  of  his  portrait 
in  fine  style,  as  I  had  done  for  Pope  Clement.  I  began  it  in 
wax ;  and  the  Duke  gave  orders,  while  1  was  at  work  upon  it. 
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*  Meuci  FraiK«*oo  of  Lucca,  iBmaned  11  Pratino. 

'  Mugwet  of  Auitrit.  aUunl  daui[tii«i  ki  CI>u)m  V.,  itw 
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whenever  I  went  to  tuke  bis  portrait,  I  should  be 
lilted.  PeroeiviiiH  Uiat  1  liad  a  ienKtby  piece  of  bunneu 
on  my  liniids,  1  sent  for  a  cerLiiii  Pictro  Paiiolo  from  Monte 
Ritondo,  io  the  Kooian  dJatricl,  wlio  had  t>cen  with  me  from 
his  boyhood  in  Rome*  I  found  hioi  witli  one  Bcroardo- 
nacdo,'  a.  goldsmith,  who  did  not  treat  him  well ;  so  I 
brouf^ht  him  away  from  there,  and  taught  him  minutely 
bow  to  strike  coins  from  those  dies.  Meanwhile,  1  went  on 
making  tlie  Ouke's  portrait ;  and  oftentimes  I  found  him 
napping  after  dinner  with  that  Lorenxino  of  his,  who  after- 
wards murdered  him,  and  no  other  company ;  and  much  I 
marvelled  that  a  Duke  of  that  sort  showed  such  couhdence 
about  his  safety.' 
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LXXXI 

It  happened  at  this  time  tliat  Ottaviano  de*  kledici,*  who 
all  appearances  had  |{0t  the  gm'emmcnt  of  cvcr>'tl)ing  in 
lis  own  hands,  fovoured  the  old  Master  of  the  Mint  against 
the  Duke's  will.  This  man  was  called  Basti^mo  Cennini,  an 
artist  oj  the  antiquated  school,  and  of  little  skill  in  his  cnft.* 
Otlsviano  mixed  his  stupid  dies  with  mine  in  the  coinage  of 
crown-pieces.  I  complained  of  this  to  the  Duke,  who,  when 
be  saw  how  the  matter  &tood,  took  it  vety  ill,  and  said  to  me : 
"Go.  tell  this  to  Ottaviano  dc'  Medici,  and  show  him  how  it 
is."'  I  lost  no  time ;  and  when  I  had  pointed  out  the  injury 
that  had  been  done  to  my  fine  coins,  he  answered,  like  tlie 
donkey  tliat  he  was :  "  We  choose  to  have  it  so."  1  replied 
that  it  ouglit  not  to  t>c  so,  and  that  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
it  SOw  He  said  :  "  And  if  the  Duke  hkcs  to  have  it  so  ?  "  I 
answered :  "  It  would  not  suit  me,  for  the  thing  is  ncithei 
just  nor  reasonable."     He  told  me  to  take  myself  off,  and 

'  I'ktio  I'acola  (HUooiti,  macb  pr»ited  bjr  ViMti  for  his  uiiilk  tldU. 

*  Pcrhan  Rcniwda  Sat«Ut><. 

*  This  M  the  bnow  Tncaii  Bniiiu  who  outdered  AleModrOL  H«  «m 
dMocndsd  tmm  LMmm  de'  Medld,  ifac  liroiher  qI  Codno,  flutr  AMr,  ud 
■he  unci*  of  Lorrnio  ihe  MAfrnificant. 

'  Thu  Otuviano  wit  nui  ilctctndeil  from  dthcf  CotSmo  or  Lotmio  dc* 
M«licl,  Ihii  fiom  in  cUf  i,  Ihuu)^  Icn  illiulrious.  bnixh  et  Iha  %nm  tBrnQji, 
II<  narridl  FtancocB  Salmli,  tlic  utint  of  Duke  CMine.  Tbnugh  B  pou 
pattuD  of  the  kiU  and  an  inluniic  Uicnd  ol  M.  A.  BuaaauM^  he  wu  ma 
potnilM,  owiai  la  bii  podc  of  place 

*  CdUnl  jMm  tU»  man,  knwcnr,  Io  the  pteTice  Io  the  OftfiittVL. 

*  Mmf^nrm.     Thlt  i*  pcihapt  equlvaleni  lo  mmlrnc/ieb. 
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tliiil  1  should  have  to  swallow  it  iti  this  w»y,  even  If  1  bunt. 
Then  I  rcluntcd  to  the  Duke,  and  related  tlic  whole  uoptea- 
sani  coDvci^ation  between  Oltaviano  dc'  Medici  and  me, 
entreating  his  ExccUcno-  not  to  allow  the  fine  coins  which 
t  had  made  for  him  to  be  spoiled,  and  begging  for  pennis- 
sion  to  leave  Florence.  He  replied:  "Ottaviano  is  loo  pre- 
suming -.  you  shall  have  what  you  want ;  {or  this  ia  an  injury 
offered  to  in>-«df." 

That  very  day,  wbicli  was  a  Thursday,  I  received  from 
Rome  a  full  Kafe-coiiduct  from  the  Pope,  with  advice  to  go 
there  at  once  and  get  the  pardon  of  Our  I^y's  feast  in  mid- 
August,  in  order  that  1  might  clear  myself  from  the  penalties 
attacliiiig  to  my  homicide.  I  went  to  the  Duke,  whom  1 
found  in  bed,  for  they  told  me  he  was  sulfcring  the  con* 
9ec]uencc  o(  a  dcb-iuch.  In  Utile  more  than  two  hours  I 
finislicd  what  was  wanted  (or  his  waxen  medal ;  and  when  I 
showed  it  him,  it  pleased  hira  extremely.  Then  1  exhibited 
the  safe-conduct  sent  me  at  the  order  of  the  Pope,  and  told 
him  how  his  Holiness  had  recalled  me  to  execute  certain 
piece*  of  work ;  on  this  account  I  should  like  to  retpiin  my 
footinft  in  tlie  fair  city  of  Rome,  which  would  not  prevent 
my  attending  to  his  medal.  The  Duke  made  answer  half 
tn  anger :  "  Bcnvcnuto.  do  as  I  desire :  stay  here ;  1  will 
provide  for  your  appointments,  and  wilt  give  you  the  lodgings 
in  the  Mini,  with  much  more  than  you  oould  ask  for,  because 
your  requests  are  only  Just  and  reasonable.  And  who  do  yoa 
think  will  [x  able  to  strike  the  beautiful  dies  which  you  have 
made  for  me  ? "  Then  I  said  :  "  My  lord,  I  have  thought  ot 
cvcrj-thinK.  for  1  have  here  a  pupil  of  mine,  a  ymmg  Roman 
whom  1  have  taught  the  art ;  he  will  ser^'e  your  Excellency 
ver>-  well  till  I  return  with  your  medal  finished,  to  remain  for 
ever  in  your  service.  1  have  in  Rome  a  shop  open,  with 
journeytncn  and  a  pretty  business  ;  as  soon  as  I  have  got;  my 
pardon,  I  will  leave  all  tJie  devotion  of  Rome'  to  a  pupQ  of 
mine  there,  and  will  come  back,  witli  your  Excellency's  good 
permission,  to  you."  During  this  conversation,  the  L^fciuioo 
de*  Medici  whom  I  have  above  mentioned  was  present,  and 
no  one  else.  Tlic  Duke  frequently  signed  to  him  that  be 
should  join  in  pressing  me  to  stay ;  but  Lorenztno  never  sud 

'  Tiitta  la  Jivfu'itif  Ji  Xtmt.     Il  it  not  T«cy  dm  what  tfaii  uactlr 
Periuip*  "all  the  «irccticiin  ukl  rweicncc  I  bave  fbc  the  dijr  of  Roat^' 
UEMly  "aJI  my  tlei  in  Haat." 
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anj-tliing  except :  "  Bcnvcnuto,  you  would  tki  better  to  re- 
main where  you  arc."  1  answered  that  I  wanted  by  aII 
means  to  regain  my  hold  on  Rome.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
continued  eyeing  the  Duke  with  very  cvU  glances.  When 
I  had  fini&hed  the  tncd^U  to  my  liking,  and  shut  it  in  its  little 
box,  I  said  to  the  Duke :  "  Hy  lord,  pray  let  me  have  your 
({(wd-wtll,  for  1  will  make  you  a  mud)  liner  medaJ  tJian  the 
ooe  I  made  for  Pope  Clement.  It  is  only  reasonable  that 
I  shouUl,  since  that  was  the  first  I  ever  made^  Meawr 
Lorenzo  here  will  give  mc  some  exquisite  reverse,  as  he  Is 
a  person  learned  and  of  the  greatest  ftenius."  To  these 
words  Lorenzo  suddenly  made  answer  :  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  nothing  eUe  but  how  to  give  jkki  a  reverse  worthy  of 
his  Exoellency."  The  Duke  laoghcd  a  little,  and  looking 
St  Lorenzo,  said :  "  Lorenzo,  you  shall  give  him  the  revenc, 
and  he  shall  tlo  it  here  and  shall  not  go  away."  Loreaxo 
took  him  up  at  once,  saying :  "  I  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
and  I  hope  to  do  somettiing  thnt  shall  make  the  whole  wodd 
wonder."  The  Duke,  who  held  him  sometimes  for  a  fool 
and  sometimes  for  a  coward,  turned  about  in  bed,  and 
laughed  at  his  bragging  words.  I  took  my  leave  without 
further  ceremony,  and  left  them  alone  together.  The  Duke, 
who  did  not  believe  that  1  was  really  going,  said  nothing 
furtlicr.  Afterwards,  when  he  knew  that  I  was  gone,  he  sent 
one  of  bis  servants,  who  caught  me  up  at  Siena,  and  gave  me 
fifty  golden  ducats  with  a  message  from  the  Duke  th.it  I 
should  take  and  use  them  for  his  sake,  and  should  return  as 
aoon  as  poss^ible;  "and  from  Me<acr  Lorenzo  1  have  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  preparing  an  admirable  reverse  for  that  medal 
which  y*ou  want  to  make."  I  had  left  full  directions  to  Petro 
Pagoto,  the  Roman  above  mentioned,  how  he  had  to  use  the 
dies ;  but  as  it  was  a  very  delicate  affair,  he  never  quite 
succeeded  in  employing  them.  I  remained  creditor  to  the 
Mint  in  a  matter  of  more  than  seventy  crowns  on  account  of 
dies  supplied  by  me 
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On  the  journey  to  Rome  I  carried  with  mc  that  hand- 
some arquebuse  which  the  Duke  gave  me ;  and  very  much  to 
my  own  pleasure,  I  used  it  several  times  by  the  way,  per- 
forming incredible  feats  by  means  of  it    The  little  house   I 
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bad  in  Strada  Giulia  tvas  not  ready  ;  so  I  dismounted  at  if 
hoDse  of  Mcsscr  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  tlic  Camera,  to 
whose  keeping  I  bad  committed,  on  leaving  Kome,  many  of 
my  anns  and  other  things  1  cared  for.  So  I  did  not  choose 
to  ali^t  at  my  shop,,  but  sent  for  FeUce,  my  partner,  and 
got  him  to  ptit  my  Little  dwelling  forthwith  into  excellent 
order.  Tlie  day  following,  I  went  lo  siccji  there,  after  well 
providing  myself  with  clothes  and  all  things  requisite,  since 
I  intended  to  go  and  tliank  the  Pope  next  morning. 

I  had  two  young  serving-lads,  and  bcucath  my  lodgings 
lived  a  laundress  who  cooked  extremely  nicely  for  me. 
That  evening  I  entertained  several  friends  at  supper,  and 
having  passed  the  time  with  great  enjoyment,  betook  my- 
self to  bed.  The  night  had  hardly  ended,  indeed  it  was 
more  tlian  an  hour  before  daybreak,  when  I  heard  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  house-door,  stroke  succeeding  stroke  with* 
out  a  moment's  pause.  Accordingly  1  called  my  elder 
servant,  Cendo'  (be  was  the  man  I  took  into  the  necro- 
mantic circle),  and  bade  him  go  and  sec  who  the  madman 
was  that  knocked  so  bnit^illy  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
While  Cencio  was  on  this  errand,  1  lighted  another  lamp, 
for  I  always  keep  one  by  me  at  night ;  then  I  made  baste 
to  pass  an  excellent  coat  of  mail  over  my  shirt,  and  above 
that  some  clotlies  which  1  caught  up  at  random.  Cencio 
returned,  exclaitiung :  "Heavens,  master!  it  is  the  Bargelk) 
and  all  his  guard  ;  and  he  says  that  if  yoa  do  not  open  at 
once,  he  will  k-nock  the  door  down.  They  have  torches,  and 
a  thousand  tilings  besides  with  them  I"  I  answered:  "Tell 
them  that  1  am  huddling  my  clothes  on,  and  will  come  out 
lo  them  in  my  shirt."  Supposing  it  wras  a  trap  laid  to 
murder  me,  as  had  before  been  done  by  Stgnor  Pier  Luigi, 
I  seized  an  excellent  diigger  with  my  right  tiand,  and  with 
the  left  I  took  the  safe-conduct ;  then  I  ran  to  the  back- 
window,  which  looked  out  on  gardens,  and  there  I  saw  more 
than  thirty  constables;  wherefore  I  knew  that  1  could  not 
escape  uj^on  tliat  side.  1  made  tlie  two  lad^  go  in  front, 
and  told  tliem  to  open  the  door  exactly  when  I  gave  the 
word  to  do  90.  Then  taking  up  an  attitude  of  defence,  witli 
the  dagger  in  my  right  hand  and  the  safe-conduct  in  mr 
left,  I  cried  to  the  lads :  "  Have  no  fear,  but  open  ! "     Tbe 
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rgdJo,  Vittorio,  aad  tbe  officers  sprang  inside  at  once, 
tbtnkin)!  they  could  easily  lay  hands  upon  me ;  but  when 
they  saw  me  prcp^ircd  in  that  way  to  receive  them,  they 
fell  back,  cxcl:uitiiiif{ :  "  Wc  have  a  serious  job  on  hand 
here  I "  Then  1  threw  the  safe-conduct  to  theoi,  and  said : 
"  Read  that  l  and  since  you  cannot  seize  me,  1  do  not  mean 
that  you  sball  touch  mc."  The  BargcUo  upon  this  ordered 
some  of  bis  men  to  arrest  mc,  saying  he  would  lode  to  the 
Ktfe-conduct  later.  Thereat  I  presented  my  arms  boldly, 
calUnf!  aloud  :  "  Let  God  defend  the  right  I  Either  I  shall 
esca|>c  your  hands  aUvc,  or  be  taken  a  dead  corpse ! "  The 
roum  w:is  crammed  with  men ;  they  made  as  though  they 
would  resort  to  violence ;  I  stood  apon  my  guard  against 
them :  so  that  Uie  Bamello  saw  be  would  not  be  able  to 
have  me  except  In  the  way  1  said.  Accordingly  he  called 
his  clerk,  and  while  the  safe-conduct  was  bcin^  read,  )te 
showed  by  signs  two  or  three  times  that  be  meant  to  have 
me  secured  by  his  officers  ;  but  this  had  no  cRcct  of  shaking 
my  dctcfmination.    At  last  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  threw 

I     my  safe-conduct  on  the  ground,  and  went  away  without 

^^^etr  prize. 
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When  I  returned  to  bed,  1  felt  so  agitated  that  I  coold 
lot  get  til  sleep  aifain.  My  mind  was  made  up  to  let  blood 
u  aoon  as  day  broke.  However,  1  asked  advice  of  Measer 
Gaddi,  and  he  referred  to  a  wretched  doctor-fellow  he 
employed,'  who  asked  me  if  I  had  t>eca  frightened.  Now, 
just  consider  what  a  judicious  doctor  this  was.  after  I  had 
narrated  an  occurrence  of  that  grauty,  to  ask  me  such  a 
qoeationl  He  was  an  empty  fribbler,  who  kept  perpetually 
ling  :ibout  nothing  at  all.  Simi>crmg  and  sniggering, 
1,  he  bode  me  drink  a  good  cup  r>f  Greek  wine,  keep 
spirits  up,  and  not  be  frightened.  Messer  Giovanni, 
ver,  said :  "  Master,  a  man  of  bronze  or  marble  might 
frightened  in  such  circumstances.  How  mucli  more  one 
of  6esh  and  blood!"  The  quack  responded:  "Monsignor, 
we  arc  not  all  made  after  the  same  pattern ;  this  fellow  is 
lan  of  bronze  or  marble,  but  of  pure  iron."     Then  he 
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gave  one  of  his  meaningless  laughs,  and  putting  his  fingers  on 
my  wrist,  said  :  "  I-Vci  here  ;  this  is  not  a  man's  pulse,  but 
a  lion's  or  a  dragon's."  At  this,  I,  whose  blood  was  thump- 
ing in  my  veins,  probably  far  beyond  anything  which  thu 
foot  of  3  doctor  had  learned  from  his  Hippocntes  or  Galen, 
knew  at  once  how  serioiw  w:ls  my  situation ;  yel,  wishiiij; 
not  to  add  to  my  uueasineKit  and  to  the  liatm  1  h:td  already 
taken.  I  made  show  of  being  in  good  spirits.  While  this 
was  happening,  Mcsser  Giovanni  had  ordered  dinner,  and 
we  all  of  us  sat  down  to  eat  in  company.  I  Tcmcmbered 
that  Messer  Lodovico  da  Faxio,  Mcsser  Antonio  Allegretti. 
Messer  Giov-anni  Greco,  all  of  them  men  of  the  finest  scholar- 
ship, and  Mcsser  Annibal  Caro.  who  was  then  quite  young, 
were  present.  At  tabic  the  convcr^tiun  turned  entirely 
upon  my  act  of  daring.  They  insisted  on  hearing  the 
whole  story  over  and  over  again  from  my  apprentice  Cencio, 
who  was  a  youth  of  superlative  talent,  bravery,  and  extreme 
personal  beauty.  Each  lime  that  he  described  my  truculent 
behaviour,  throwing  himself  into  the  attitudes  I  had  assumed, 
and  repeating  tlie  words  which  I  had  used,  he  called  up  some 
fresh  detail  to  tny  memory.  They  kept  asking  him  if  he 
had  been  afraid  ;  to  which  be  answered  that  they  ought  to  aak 
me  if  1  had  been  afraid,  because  be  felt  precisely  the  same 
as  I  bad. 

All  this  chattering  grew  irksome  to  me ;  and  since  I  still 
felt  strongly  agitated,  I  rose  at  last  from  tabic,  sajing  that 
I  wanted  to  go  and  get  new  clothes  of  Uiie  silk  and  stu0 
for  him  and  me ;  adding  that  I  meant  to  walk  in  proc^rssion 
after  (our  days  at  the  fextt  of  Our  Lady,  and  meant  Cencio 
to  carry  a  white  lighted  torch  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly 
I  took  my  leave,  and  had  the  blue  cloth  cut,  together  with 
a  handsome  jaclcet  of  blue  sarcenet  and  a  little  doublet  of 
the  same ;  and  I  had  a  similar  jacket  and  waistcoat  nude  for 
Cencio. 

When  these  things  had  t>een  cut  out,  1  went  to  »ee  the 
Pope,  who  told  nte  to  speak  with  Mcsser  Ambruogio ;  for 
he  had  given  orders  that  I  should  execute  a  large  piece  of 
golden  plate.  So  I  went  to  find  Messer  Ambruogio,  who 
had  heard  the  whole  of  the  aflFair  of  the  Bargello,  and  bad 
been  in  concert  witli  my  enemies  to  bring  mc  lack  to  Rome, 
and  had  scolded  the  Bargello  for  not  laying  hands  oo  me. 
The  man  excused  himself  t>y  sajing  that  he  could  not  do 
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n  in  Ihe  face  of  the  safe-conduct  which  i  held.  Messcr 
AiTibruogio  dow  began  to  talk  about  the  Pope's  commission, 
and  hade  me  make  dntwings  for  it,  sayini;  that  the  business 
should  be  imiI  m  «nce  in  train.  Meanwhile  tlie  feast  of  Oor 
Lady  came  round.  Mow  it  is  the  custom  for  those  who 
get  a  pardon  upon  this  occ-Lsion  to  Kive  themselves  up  to 
prbon ;  in  order  to  avoid  doing  which  I  returned  to  the 
:,  and  told  bis  Holiness  that  I  was  very  unwilling  to  go 

prison,  and  that  1  bc^cd  him  to  grant  me  the  favour  of 
a  dispensation.  The  Pope  answered  that  such  vss  the 
custom,  and  tliat  I  niUKt  follow  it.  Tliereupon  I  fell  again 
upon  my  knees,  and  thanked  him  for  the  aic-conduct  he 
had  given  mc,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  1  should  go  back 
with  it  to  serve  my  Duke  in  Florence,  who  was  waiting  (or 
mc  so  impatiently.  On  hearing  this,  the  Pope  turned  to 
one  of  his  conhdcntial  servants  and  said :  "  Let  Bcnvcnuto 
get    his   grace  uithout   tlie    prison,  and  sec  that  his  mote 

tfirio  is  made  out  in  due  form."     As  soon  as  the  docu- 

leiit  had  been  drawn  up,  liLs  Holiness  signed  it ;   it  was 

then  registered  at  tlie  Capltcd  ;  afterwards,  upon  tlie  day 

appointed.  1  walked  in  procession  very  honourably  between 

two  guutleinen,  and  so  got  clear  at  last. 
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Four  days  had  passed  when  1  was  attacked  with  violent 
fever  attended  by  extreme  cold  ;  and  taking  to  my  bed,  I 
made  my  mind  up  that  t  was  sure  to  die.  I  had  the  lirst 
doctots  of  Komc  called  in,  among  whom  was  Francesco  da 
Norcia,  a  physician  of  great  age.  and  of  the  best  repute  in 
Komc'  I  told  Ihem  what  I  l>elievcd  to  be  the  cause  of 
my  lUiiess,  and  .i;iid  that  I  had  wished  to  let  blood,  but  that 
I  had  been  advised  against  it ;  and  if  it  was  not  too  late, 
I  begged  them  to  bleed  mc  now.  Maestro  Francesco  an- 
swered that  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  let  blood  then, 
but  that  if   I  had  done  so  before,  1  sho«ild  liave  escaped 

ittioul  mischief ;  at  present  they  would  have  to  treat  the 
with  other  remedies.  So  they  began  to  doctor  me  as 
eacrgetically  as  ttiey  were  able,  wliile  I  grew  daily  worse 
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and  worse  so  rai»diy,  that  after  ci^l  days  the  physicians 
despaired  of  my  life,  and  said  that  1  might  be  indulged  in 
any  whim  I  had  to  make  mc  comfortable.  Maestro  Frao-I 
cesco  added :  "As  long  as  there  is  breath  in  him,  call  mc 
at  all  hours ;  for  no  one  can  divine  what  Nature  it  aWe  to 
work  in  a  younj;  man  of  this  kind ;  moreover,  if  he  should 
lose  consciousness,  administer  the.se  five  remedies  one  after 
the  other,  iind  send  (or  me,  for  I  will  come  at  any  hour  of 
the  night ;  1  would  latlier  save  him  than  any  of  the  cardinaltj, 
in  Rome." 

Every  day  Mcsser  Giovanni  tiaddi  came  to  see  mc  twol 
or  three  times,  and  each  time  he  look  up  one  or  other  of  I 
my  handsome  fowling-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  or  swords,  usin^ 
words  like  these :  "  That  is  a  handsome  thins,  iltat  other 
is  still  handsomer ;"  and  likewise  witfi  my  models  antl  otJier 
trifles,  BO  tliat  at  last  he  drove  me  wild  with  annoyaoce. 
In  his  company  came  a  certain  Mattio  Franzesi ; '  and  tfaJs 
man  also  3p|)cared  to  be  wailing  impatiently  for  my  death, 
not  indeed  because  he  would  inherit  anything  from  me,  but 
because  he  wislied  for  what  his  master  secnuKl  to  have  so 
much  at  hc3rt. 

Kclice,  my  partner,  was  always  at  my  side,  rendering  the 
greatest  services  which  it  is  jKissible  tor  one  man  to  give, 
another.  Nature  in  me  was  utterly  debilitated  and  undone  :| 
I  had  not  strength  enough  to  fetch  my  brcatli  bock  if  it  left 
mc ;  and  yet  my  br^n  rem.\ined  as  clear  and  stronii  as  it 
had  been  before  my  illness.  Nevertheless,  although  I  kept 
my  consciousness,  a  terrible  old  man  u»cd  to  conic  to  my 
bedside,  antl  make  as  though  he  would  drag  me  by  force 
into  a  huge  boat  he  had  with  him.  This  made  mc  call  out 
to  my  Felice  to  dmw  near  and  chase  that  malignant  old 
man  away.  Felice,  who  loved  me  most  affectionately,  ran 
weeping  and  crying:  "Away  witli  you,  old  traitor;  you 
are  robbing  mc  of  all  Uic  good  1  have  in  this  world." 
Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  was  present,  then  began  to 
say:  "The  poor  fellow  is  dehrious.  and  has  only  a  few 
hours  to  hvc."  His  fellow,  Mattio  Franzesi,  rcnuriced: 
"  I-Ie  has  read  Dante,  and  In  the  prostration  of  his  sadtncst 
this  apparition   tias   appeared    to   him:'"  tlien    he   added 
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laufthingly :  "  Away  witli  y(>u,  old  rascal,  and  doo't  bother 
our  friend  Ucnvcnuto."  When  I  saw  that  they  v.'cre 
in)j  fun  of  mc,  I  turned  to  Mcsscr  G^iddi  and  soJd  :  "  My 
master,  know  that  I  am  not  mvinK,  and  that  it  is  true 
lat  this  old  man  it,  really  ipving  me  annoyance ;  but  the 
t  ttiiit  yoii  can  do  (or  me  would  be  to  drive  tliat  miser- 
able Ikfaltio  from  my  side,  who  is  laughing  at  my  affliction  ; 
altcrwards  if  your  lord&hip  deigns  to  visit  mc  again,  let  me 
beg  j-ou  to  come  with  Mt-sser  Antonio  Allegrctti,  or  with 
Mcsscr  Annit>al  Caro,  or  with  some  other  of  your  accom- 
plishc<l  frieods,  who  are  persons  of  quite  different  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  from  that  beast."  Thereupon  Messcr 
Giovanni  told  Mattio  in  jest  to  take  himself  out  of  his  sighl 
fur  ever ;  btit  because  Mattio  went  on  lauKhing,  the  joke 
turned  to  earnest,  for  Messer  Giovanni  would  not  look  upon 
iin  again,  but  sent  for  Mcs^r  Antonio  Allcgretli,  Messer 
idovico,  and  Mcsscr  Annibal  Caro.  On  the  arrival  ol 
worthy  men.  I  was  greatly  comforted,  and  talked 
reasonably  with  them  awhile,  not  however  without  fre- 
quently urging  Felice  to  drive  the  old  man  away.  Mcsscr 
Ludovico  asked  me  what  it  was  I  seemed  to  sec,  and  how 
the  man  was  shaped.  While  I  portrayed  him  accurately  in 
words,  the  old  man  took  me  by  the  arm  and  dragged  me 
violently  towards  him.  I1its  made  mc  cry  out  for  aid,  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  Hing  me  under  hatches  in  his  hideous 
boat  On  saying  that  last  word,  I  fell  into  a  terrible  swoon, 
and  Kerned  to  lie  sinking  down  into  the  boat  They  say 
that  during  that  fnintini(-lit  I  flung  myself  about  and  cast 
bad  words  at  Mcsscr  Giovanni  Gaddi,  to  wit,  that  he  came 
to  rob  mc,  and  not  from  any  motive  of  charity,  and  other 
isults  of  the  kind,  which  caused  him  to  be  much  ashamed, 
ter  on,  they  say  I  lay  still  like  one  dead  ;  and  after  wait- 
ig  by  me  mon  than  an  hour,  thinking  I  was  growing  cold, 
they  left  me  (or  dcul.  Wlien  they  returned  home,  Mattio 
Pranzesi  was  informed,  who  wrote  to  Florence  to  Messer 
Benedetto  Varchi,  my  vcr>'  dear  friend,  that  they  had  seen 
me  die  at  such  and  such  an  hour  of  the  night.  When  he 
icard  the  news,  that  most  accomplished  man  and  my  dear 
nd  cam[Kised  an  admirable  sonnet  upon  my  supposed  but 
real  death,  which  shall  t>c  reported  in  its  proper  place. 
More  tlian  three  long  hours  passed,  and  yet  1  did  not 
in  oonsdousness.     FcUoe  having  used  all  the  remedies 
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prescribed  by  Muestro  Francesco,  and  seeing  Ihnt  I  did  nnt 
come  to,  ran  post-haste  to  the  physician's  door,  and  knocked 
so  loudly  that  he  woke  him  up,  and  made  him  rise,  and 
begged  him  witli  tears  to  come  to  the  house,  for  he  thought 
that  I  was  dead.  Whereto  Maestro  Francesco,  who  was  a 
v«y  choleric  man,  replied:  "My  son,  of  what  use  do  yoa 
tbink  1  should  be  if  i  came?  If  be  is  dead,  I  am  more 
sorry  tlian  you  are.  Do  you  imagine  tliat  if  I  were  to  come 
witli  my  medicine  I  could  Mow  brealb  up  Uirouftb  his  fiuts* 
aitd  briiiR  him  back  to  life  for  you  ? "  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  poor  young  fellow  was  going  away  weeping,  tw 
called  him  back  and  gave  him  an  oU  with  which  to  anoint 
my  pulses  and  my  hcai-t,  telling  him  to  pinch  my  Uttic 
fuigers  and  toes  very  tightly,  and  to  send  at  once  to  caU 
him  if  I  should  revive.  Felice  took  his  way,  and  did  as 
Maestro  Francesco  had  ordered.  It  was  aUnost  bright  day 
when,  thinking  they  would  have  to  abandon  hope,  they  gave 
orders  to  have  my  shroud  made  and  to  wash  me.  Suddenly 
I  regained  consciousness,  and  called  out  to  Felice  to  drive 
away  the  old  man  on  the  moment,  who  kept  tormenting  me. 
He  wanted  to  send  for  Maestro  Francesco,  but  I  told  him  not 
to  do  so.  but  to  come  close  up  to  me,  because  that  old  man 
was  afraid  of  him  and  went  away  at  once.  So  Felice  drew 
near  to  tlic  bed ;  I  touched  him,  and  it  seemed  to  rac  that  tbc 
infuriated  old  man  withdrew ;  so  I  prayed  him  not  to  leave 
me  for  a  second. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared,  he  said  it  was  bis 
dearest  wisli  to  save  my  life,  and  tliat  lie  had  never  in  all  his 
d»ys  seen  greater  force  in  a  young  man  than  I  had.  Then 
he  sat  down  to  write,  and  prcscribe<l  for  me  perfumes,  lotions, 
unctions,  plasters,  and  a  heap  of  other  precious  things.  Mean- 
while 1  caine  to  life  again  by  the  means  of  more  than  twen^ 
leeches  applied  to  my  buttocks,  but  with  my  body  bored 
through,  bound,  .ind  ground  to  powder.  Many  of  my  friends 
crowded  in  to  behold  the  miracle  of  the  res:tisciL-ited  dead 
man,  and  among  tbem  people  of  the  first  im)x>rlancc. 

In  their  presence  I  declared  thai  the  small  amount  of  gold 
and  money  I  possessed,  perhaps  some  eight  hundred  crowns, 
what  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  cash,  should  be  given  by 
my  will  to  my  poor  sister  in  Florence,  called  Moua  Liperata ; 

'  UnhfetM  ufian  ik  lult 
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r       all  tlie  rciiuuuder  oi  my  property,  armuur  and  everything 

bc^dcs,  1  left  to  tiiy  dearest  Felice,  to}£etIicr  with  fifty  golden 

ducats  >u  order  that  he  might  buy  tnouming.    At  thoec  words 

Felice  flung  hia  arms  around  my  iieck,  protesting  that  he 

wanted  nothing  btit  to  have  me  as  he  wished  alive  with  him. 

Then  I  said :  "  I(  you  want  mc  alive,  touch  mc  as  you  did 

before,  and  threaten  the  old  man.  for  be  is  afraid  of  you."    At 

I       these  words  some  of  the  folk  were  terrified,  knowing  that  I 

^H  was  not  raving,  but  talking  to  the  purpoee  and  with  all  my 

^Hwits.    Thus  my  wretched  malady  went  dragging  on,  and  I 

^Vgot  but  little  better.     Maestro  Francesco,  that  most  excellent 

B  man,  came  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  Meoer  Giovanni  Gaddi, 

who  felt  ashamed,  did  not  visit  me  affain.    My  brother-in-law, 

the  htistioncl  of  my  sister,  arrived ;  he  came  from  Florenoe 

for  the  inheritance ;  but  as  he  was  a  very  worthy  man,  he 

rejoiced  cxcccdiogly  to  have  found  mc  ahve.    The  sight  of 

htm  did  me  a  world  of  good,  and  he  began  to  caress  mc  at 

OQCe,  saying  he  had  only  come  to  take  care  of  me  in  person  ; 

and  this  he  did  for  suvunil  days.    Afterwards  I  sent  him  away, 

Itaving  idmost  certain  hope  of  my  recovery.     On  this  occasiOD 

he  left  the  sonnet  of  I^fesscr  Benedetto  VarcUi,  which  runs 

as  follows:"— 

"WhosliaU,  Mauii\yi«ldoui  piiia  rdieff 
Who  shall  briHd  the  sad  upcntcof  tear*? 
Aliu !  'tit  nuc  that  in  hit  youthful  yean 
Oar  friend  hath  flown,  and  left  us  here  to  grief. 

H«  hath  guiu!  u))  to  heaven,  who  was  the  cliief 
Of  men  icitowncid  in  ari's  iinmonal  spheres; 
Among  the  miehiy  ilcnd  he  had  no  peers, 

Not  thai)  earth  sec  bis  like,  in  my  belief, 

O  KCDile  sprite :  if  love  Mill  sway  the  btest, 
Look  dmni  on  bini  ihou  here  didst  tove,  and  new 
These  ton  that  moum  my  loss,  not  thy  great  good. 

TItere  dost  thou  gue  on  His  beatitude 
Wlio  made  our  univenc,  and  findcsi  true 
Tb»  form  of  Him  thy  skill  (or  roea  exprassed." 


'  The  SMMC  It  M  inti|>ld,  M  uDtrue  to  Cellini't  real  place  ia  aft,  u  btie 
Id  the  £u  bom  saintly  ch»rac(ei  of  the  man,  ihu  1  would  ntbet  h>ve  de- 
cided muwbung  it,  hail  I  oot  obsnrctl  it  to  be  ■  good  «iunplr  o(  lliil 
'-•--''  tuA  oanveniloail  iniuioeiiiy  whkk  was  bv»diii£  luly  tx  fiat 
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My  dcldiesH  hiid  beeii  of  such  a  very  serious  nature  that 
it  seemed  impoHitible  for  me  to  flins  it  off.  That  worthy 
Diau  Nfacsti'o  Francesco  da  NorcL-i  nedoublecl  his  efforts, 
and  bi'ouglit  me  evciy  day  fresh  remedies,  tryin{[  to  re- 
store strength  to  my  miserable  unstrung  frame.  Yet  aD 
tJtcsc  endeavours  were  apparently  insufTicient  to  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  my  malady,  so  tliat  tlie  physicians  were 
in  despair  and  at  their  wits'  ends  what  to  do.  I  was 
tormented  by  thirst,  but  had  abstained  from  drinking  for 
many  days  according  to  the  doctors'  orders.  Felice,  who 
thought  he  had  done  wondcra  in  restoring  me,  never  left 
my  side.  That  old  man  ceased  to  give  so  much  annoyancse, 
yet  sometimes  he  appeared  to  me  in  dreams. 

One  diiy  Felice  had  gone  out  of  doors,  leaving;  me  under 
the  care  of  a  yotmK  apprentice  an<l  a  servant-maid  called 
Beatrice.  ]  a^kcd  tlic  apprentice  what  had  become  of  my 
lad  Cencio,  aixl  what  was  tlie  reason  why  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  attendance  on  me.  The  boy  replied  that 
Cencio  bad  been  far  more  ill  than  I  was,  and  that  he  was 
even  at  death's  door.  Felice  had  given  them  orders  not 
to  speak  to  mc  of  this.  On  hearing  the  news,  I  was 
exceedinj;ly  distressed ;  then  I  called  the  maid  Beatrice,  a 
PtstoJAn  girl,  and  asked  her  to  bring  me  a  great  cr>'stal 
water-cooler  which  stood  near,  fnll  of  clear  and  fresh  water. 
She  ran  at  once,  and  lirnu^ht  it  to  me  full ;  1  told  her  to 
put  it  to  my  lips,  adding  that  if  she  let  me  take  a  draught 
according  to  my  heart's  content,  I  would  give  her  a  new 
gown.  This  maid  had  stolen  from  mc  certain  little  thjogs 
of  some  importance,  and  in  her  fear  of  being  detected,  she 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  I  had  died.  Accordingly 
she  allowed  me  twice  to  take  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
water,  so  titat  in  good  earnest  I  swallowed  more  than  a 
flask  full.>  I  then  covered  myself,  and  began  to  sweat, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  deep.     After  I   had  slept  about  an 

epxb.  VkkM  wu  t«al>v  *orr][  U>  boil  ibc  aevf  afCelfinTt  dt>ih;  but  fivMi 
niMiiK  emotion  he  fouM  iptncwi  tchidw  of  aitaaMc  CdUal,  ncuraUl^ 
mi  •  rigbt  lo  pni«  h,  nnce  il  mviM  10  him  wImc  fltiaiihl|i  »m 
to  Dltci  iKo  hu  decMiA 
t  (/Mjt^t^,  boldidC  ttatt  thui  ■  i|MfL 
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tiour,  Kclicc  came  home  and  asked  the  boy  how  I  was  Rct- 

tinR  on.     He  answered  :  "  I  do  no*  know,     Beatrice  brought 

liiiti  thai  cook'r  lull  of  waiter,  .ind  he  has  drunk  almost  the 

whole  o(  it.     I  don't  know  now  whctlier  he  is  alive  or  dead." 

They  say  that  my  poor  friend  was  on  tlic  point  of  {alliiig 

to  tlie  ground,  so  grieved  was  he  to  hear  this.     Afterwards 

took  an  ugly  stick  and  began   to  beat  the  scrving-gir] 

ith  all  his  might,  shouting  out :   "  Ah  t  traitress,  you  have 

led  him  for  me   then?"      While   FeUce  was  cudgelling 

and  she  screaming,  1  was  in  a  dream  :   I  thought  the  old 

man  held  ropes  in  his  hand,  and  while  he  was  pfeparing 

to  bind  me,  Felice  had  arrived  and  struck  him  with  an  axe, 

so  that  the  old  man  fled  exclaiming :  "  Let  me  go,  and  I 

promiso  not  to  return  for  a  long  while."     Beatrice  in  the 

mcantinM:  had  run  into  my  bedroom  shrieking  loudly.    This 

woke  me  up.  and  I  called  out :  "  Leave  her  alone  ;  perhaps, 

when  ^e  meant  [o  do  me  harm,  she  did  mc  more  good  than 

you  were  able  to  do  with  all  >'our  cGforts.    She  may  indeed 

ive  naved  my  life ;  so  lend  me  a  helping  hand,  tor  I  have 

ted ;    and  be  quick   about   it."      Felice  recovered   his 

irits,  dried  and  made  me  comfortable;  and  I,  being  coo- 

sdous  of  a  great  improvement  in  my  state,  began  to  reckon 

on  recover>'. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared  and  saw  my  great  im- 
provement, and  the  servant-Rirl  in   Ic3r&,  and  the  prentice 
running  to  and  fro,  and  Kclicc  laughing,  all  this  disturbance 
made   him  think  that   something   extraordinar)'  must  have 
happened,  which   had  been   the  cause  of   my  amendment. 
Just  then  the  other  doctor,  Bernardino,  put  in  his  appearance, 
k^Mio  at  the  beginning  of  my  illness  had  refused  to  bleed  mc 
^Haestro  Francesco,  that  most  able  man,  exclaimed :  "  Oh, 
^Bower  ot  Nature !     She  knows  what  slie  requires,  and  the 
^^>'sictans  know  notliing."     That  simpleton,  &Iaestro  Ber- 
nardino, made  answer,  saying:   "If  he  had  drunk  another 
bottle  he  would  have  been  cured  upon  the  spot."     Maestro 
Francesco  da  Norcia,  a  man  of  age  and  great  authority,  said : 
"That  wotild  have  been  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  vrould  to 
G^kI  that  it  may  fall  on  you  I "     AfU-rwarib  he  turned  to  mc 
and  aske<l  if  1  conltl  have  dnink  more  water.     1  answered : 
^No,  becituse  I  had  entirely  qnenched  my  thir«t."     Then 
turned  to  Mat;stro  Bernardino,  and  said :  "  Look  you  how 
:ure  has  taken  precisely  what  the  wanted,  neither  more 
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nor  less.  In  like  manner  alic  was  asl:iii(!  for  wli.-il  slie  wanted 
when  the  poor  young  man  begged  yuu  to  bleed  him.  If 
you  knew  that  his  recovery*  depended  upon  his  drinking  two 
flasks  of  water,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  You  might 
then  haTO  boasted  of  his  cure."  At  these  words  (he  wretched 
quack  sulkily  departed,  and  never  showed  his  face  again. 

Maestro  Francesco  then  gave  orders  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  my  room  and  carried  to  one  of  the  hills  there 
are  in  Rome.  C^irdinal  Cornaro,  when  he  heard  of  my  im- 
provement, had  me  transported  to  a  place  of  his  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  That  veT>'  evening  i  was  taken  with  great  pre- 
cautions in  a  chair,  well  wrapped  up  and  protected  from  the 
cold.  No  sooner  had  I  readied  the  place  than  I  l>cgan  to 
vomit,  during  which  there  came  from  my  stomach  a  haity 
worm  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubit  iu  length :  the  hairs  were 
long,  and  the  worm  was  very  ugty,  speckled  of  diven 
colours,  green,  bbcic,  and  red.  Tlicy  kept  and  showed  it 
to  the  doctor,  who  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
sort  before,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  FeUcc :  "  Now  take 
care  of  your  Bcnvcnuto,  for  he  is  cured.  Do  not  permit 
him  any  irregularities ;  for  though  he  has  escaped  this 
time,  another  disorder  now  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
You  see  his  malady  has  been  so  grave,  that  if  we  had 
brought  him  the  extreme  unction,  we  might  not  have  been 
in  time.  Now  I  know  that  with  a  Uttlc  patience  and  time 
he  will  hve  to  execute  raorc  of  his  fine  works."  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  said:  "My  Benvenuto,  be  prudent, 
oomniit  no  excesses,  and  when  you  are  quite  recovered,  I  beg 
you  to  make  me  a  Madonna  with  your  own  hand,  and  1 
will  always  pay  my  devotions  to  it  for  your  sake."  This  I 
promised  to  do,  im<l  tlien  asked  tiim  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  me  to  travel  so  far  as  lo  Florence.  He  advised 
to  wait  till  I  was  stronger,  and  till  wc  could  obsenv 
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When  eight  days  had  come  and  gone,  my  amendmenl 

•was   so  slight  that  life  itself  bcc^nnc  .tlmait  a  burden   to 

me ;  indeed  1   liad  been  more  than  fifty  days  in  that  great 

suffering.    So  1  made  my  mind  up,  and  prepared  to  travel 
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My  clear  PcUce  and  I  went  toward  Florence  in  a  pair  of 
baskets;'  and  as  I  tiad  not  written,  when  I  readied  my 
sister's  house,  she  wept  and  laughed  over  me  all  in  one 
breath.  That  day  many  of  my  fricnda  came  to  see  me ; 
among  others  Pier  LandJ,  who  was  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  I  ever  had.  Next  day  tliere  came  a  certain  NiccolA 
da  Monte  A^uto,  who  was  al«o  a  very  ffreat  friend  of  mine. 
Now  be  had  heard  tlie  Duke  say :  "  Benvenuto  woutd  have 
done  much  better  to  die,  because  he  is  come  to  put  liis  head 
into  a  noose,  and  1  will  never  pardon  him."  Accordin^y 
when  Niccolb  arrived,  he  said  to  mc  in  desperation  :  "Alas I 
my  dear  Benvenuto,  what  have  you  come  to  do  here? 
Did  you  not  know  what  you  have  done  to  displease  the 
Duke  ?  1  have  heard  him  surcar  that  you  were  thrusting 
your  he-id  into  a  haller."  Then  I  replied :  "  Niccold,  re- 
mind his  Excellency  that  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  do  as 
much  to  me  Ixifure,  and  quite  ajt  unju^ly ;  tell  him  to  keep 
hU  eye  on  me,  and  give  me  time  to  recover ;  tlien  I  will 
show  his  Excellency  that  1  have  been  the  most  faitliful 
servant  he  wUl  ever  have  in  all  his  life ;  and  forasmuch  as 
some  enemy  must  have  served  mc  this  bad  turn  through 
envy,  let  him  wait  till  I  g<.-t  well ;  for  1  shall  then  be  able  to 
give  such  an  account  of  myself  as  will  make  him  marrd." 

This  bad  turn  had  txren  done  mc  by  Oiorgctto  Vasscllario 
of  ArcKzo,'  the  painter ;  pcrdiance  in  recompense  for  many 
benefits  conferred  on  him.  1  tiad  harboured  him  in  Rome 
and  provided  for  his  costs,  while  he  bad  turned  my  whole 
bouse  up^de  down ;  for  tlie  man  vras  subject  to  a  species 
of  dry  Kab,  which  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  scratdiiug 
with  his  hands.  It  happen»l,  then,  that  sleeping  in  tlie 
same  bed  as  an  excellent  workman,  named  Manno,  who 
U'as  in  my  service,  when  he  meant  to  scratch  himself,  be 
tore  the  skin  from  one  of  Manno's  legs  with  his  fdthy  daws, 
the  nails  of  which  he  never  used  to  cut  The  said  Manoo 
Idt  my  service,  and  was  resolutely  t>cnt  on  killing  him.  1 
made  the  quarrel  up,  and  afterwards  got  Giorgio  into  Car- 
dinal tie'  Medici's  household,  and  continually  helped  liim. 

>  Um  f*u  Ji  uttt.  a  kind  ai  litter,  h«ra  dacribed  ia  the  phni,  bcoww  iwo 
il  lb«n  wore  p«th«fM  put  togcihn.  I  luivt  ibonghl  it  bM  to  tnnitUe  ihe 
l4nM  UinsUy.  Ffom  «  lettci  of  V>fclu  lo  Ikialn, »«  learn  that  Cdlinl 
mdied  Ftofcnec,  Kovcnbcr  9.  1535. 

*  Tbb  b  lb«  bmou*  Ulo^  VauH.  a  bod  palMet  and  wane  aKliiI«el,  tral 
Itat  10  all  l(V*tn  of  tlie  utt  fat  bit  anoodolk  w^k  npoa  luilUs  uiltu, 
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For  these  deserts,  Ihcn.  he  told  Duke  .Mcssandro  that  I  ha< 
abused  his  I^xccllency,  and  had  bragged  I  meant  to  be  the 
lust  to  leup  upon  the  walls  of  Flurcncc  with  his  foe*  the 
exiles.  These  wonls,  as  1  o/tcrwards  learned,  had  been 
put  into  Vasari's  lips  by  that  excellent  fellow'  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici,  who  wanted  to  rerenuc  himself  for  the  Duke's 
irritation  against  him,  on  nccount  of  tlie  coinage  and  my 
det»arturc  from  Florence.  I,  being  innocent  of  the  crime 
falsely  ascribed  to  me,  fell  no  fear  whatever.  Meanwhile 
that  able  physician  Francesco  da  Monte  Varchi  attended  to 
my  cure  with  great  skill.  He  had  been  brought  by  my  very 
dear  friend  Litca  MarUni,  who  passed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  day  with  mc.* 

Lxxxvn 

During  tliis  wliile  I  had  sent  my  devoted  comrade  Felice 
back  to  Rome,  to  look  after  our  business  there.  When 
I  could  raise  my  head  a  little  from  the  bolster,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  liftccn  days,  although  I  was  unable  to  walk 
upon  my  feet.  I  had  myself  carried  to  the  palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  placed  upon  the  hltle  upper  terrace.  There 
they  seated  me  to  wait  until  tlie  Duke  went  by.  Many  of 
my  friends  at  court  came  up  to  greet  nte,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  I  had  undergone  the  inconvenience  Ot  being 
carried  in  that  way,  while  so  sh.-ittcred  by  illness ;  they 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  1  \vas  well,  and  then 
to  have  \-i&ited  the  Duke.  A  crowd  of  them  collected,  all 
looking  at  me  as  a  sort  of  miracle ;  not  merely  t>ocause 
lliey  had  heard  tliat  I  was  dead,  but  far  more  because  I 
had  the  look  of  a  dead  man.  Then  pubhdy,  before  them 
all,  1  said  how  some  wicked  scoundrel  had  told  my  lord  the 
Duke  that  I  had  bragged  I  meant  to  be  the  first  to  scale 
bis  Excellency's  walls,  and  aUo  that  I  had  abused  him  per- 
sonally ;  wherefore  I  had  not  the  heart  to  live  or  die  till  I 
had  purged  myself  of  that  in&Luiy,  and  found  out  who  the 
aud.idous  ra.<ical  was  who  Itad  uttered  such  calumnte* 
asaiiist  me.  At  these  words  a  large  uumber  of  those  gentle- 
men came  round,  expressing  great  compassioa  for  me ;  one 

>  Gitamltitmf,  s*eA  itonicaUy. 
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said  one  thing,  one  another,  and  I  told  thvm  I  would 
never  go  thence  before  I  knew  who  bad  accuticd  me.  At 
thc9c  words  Maestro  A^ostino,  the  Duke's  lailor,  made  bis 
way  through  all  tJt0«e  Ki^ntlemcn,  and  tntd  :  "li  ttinl  is  all 
you  want  to  know,  you  sliall  know  it  at  tliis  very  moment. " 

Giorgio  Ibe  painter,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  Iiappened 
just  then  to  pass,  and  Maestro  Agostjno  exclaimed :  "There 
is  tlie  man  who  accused  you ;  now  you  know  yourself  if  it 
be  true  or  not."  As  ticrccly  as  I  could,  not  being  able  to 
leave  my  scat,  1  asked  Cliorgio  if  it  was  true  that  he  had 
accused  mc.  He  denied  that  it  w-as  so,  and  that  he  bad 
ever  said  anything  of  the  sort.  M.icttro  Agoslino  relortcd  : 
■You  gallows-bird  I  don't  you  know  that  I  know  it  for  most 
certain  ?"  Giorgio  m:ide  off  as  quickly  ax  he  ooutd.  repeat- 
ing that  he  bad  not  accused  me.  Then,  after  a  short  while, 
the  Duke  came  by ;  wherenpon  1  had  myself  raisc<l  np 
before  his  Excellency,  and  be  halted.  1  told  him  tlut  I 
liad  come  there  in  that  way  solely  in  order  to  dear  niy 
cliaraclcr.  The  Duke  gazed  at  mc,  and  marvelled  1  was 
3tUl  alive ;  afterdvards  he  bade  me  take  heed  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  regain  my  health. 

When  1  reached  home,  Niccoli^  da  Monte  Agulo  came  to 
visit  tne,  and  told  me  tliat  I  had  escaped  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  perils  in  tlte  world,  quite  contrary  to  all  his  expcc* 
tations,  for  he  had  seen  my  ruin  written  with  indvhblc  ink; 
now  I  must  make  baste  to  get  well,  and  afterwards  take 
French  leave,  because  my  jeopardy  came  from  a  quarter 
and  a  man  who  was  able  to  destroy  me.  He  then  said, 
"  Beware, "  and  added  :  "  What  displeasure  have  you  ^veti 
to  that  rawal  Ottavi:u)o  de*  Medici  ? "  I  answered  that  I 
bad  dune  noUiing  to  displease  him,  but  that  he  had  injured 
me;  and  told  him  all  the  affiiir  about  the  Mint,  fie 
repeated:  "Get  hence  as  quickly  as  >'ou  can,  and  be  of 
good  courage,  for  you  will  sec  your  vengeance  executed 
sooner  than  you  expect."  1  paid  the  beat  attention  to  my 
healtti,  gave  Pictro  Fngolo  advice  about  stam[nng  the  coins, 
and  then  went  olT  upon  niy  way  to  Rome  without  sajring  s 
word  to  the  Duke  or  anybody  elac. 
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When  I  reached  Rome,  nnd  hnd  enjoyed  the  company 
cA  my  friends  awhile,  I  bcftan  ihc  Duke's  niedid.  In  a  few 
days  I  finiithcd  Uie  head  in  steel,  and  it  was  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  which  I  bad  ever  produced.  At  least 
once  cvcr>'  day  Uicrc  came  to  visit  mc  a  sort  of  blockhead 
tiamcd  Mcsscr  Francesco  Sodcrini.'  When  he  saw  what 
I  was  doing,  he  used  frequently  to  exclaim:  "Barbarous 
wretch  t  yva  want  then  to  immortalise  that  ferocious  tyrant  I 
You  have  never  made  sutythinR  so  exquisite,  which  proves 
you  our  inveterate  foe  and  their  devoted  friend;  and  yel 
tlic  Pope  and  he  have  had  it  twice  in  mind  to  bang  you 
without  any  fault  of  yours.  That  \vas  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  now  beware  of  the  (lo)y  Ghost."  It  \va^  firmly  l^e- 
lien^  that  Duke  Alessandro  was  the  son  of  Pope  ClemenL 
Messer  Francesco  used  also  to  say  and  swear  by  all  his 
saints  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  have  robbed  me  of  the 
dies  for  that  medal.  I  responded  that  he  tiad  done  well  to 
tell  mc  9o,  and  that  I  would  lake  such  care  of  them  that 
he  should  never  sec  them  more. 

I  now  sent  to  Florence  to  request  Lorenzino  that  he 
would  send  me  the  reverse  of  the  medal  Niccolft  da  Monte 
Aguto,  to  whom  I  had  written,  wrolc  back,  saying  that  he 
had  spoken  to  that  mad  melancholy  philosopher  Lorenzino 
for  it ;  he  had  replied  that  he  was  thinking  night  and  day 
of  notliing  cIhc,  and  that  he  would  finish  it  as  soon  as  be 
was  able.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  to  set  my  hopes  upon 
his  reverse,  but  I  bad  better  invent  one  out  of  my  own 
bead,  and  when  1  had  finished  it,  1  might  taring  it  u-ithout 
hesitation  to  the  Duke,  for  this  would  be  to  my  advantage. 

I  composed  the  design  of  a  reverse  which  seemed  to  me 
appropriate,  and  pressed  the  work  forward  to  my  best  ability. 
Not  beinji,  however,  yet  recovered  from  that  terrible  ithiess, 
I  gave  myself  frequent  relaxation  by  going  out  on  fowling 
expeditions  with  my  friend  Fc-Uce.  This  man  had  no  sUU 
in  my  art :  but  since  we  were  perpetually  day  and  night 
together,  everybody  thought  he  was  a  first-rate  craftsman. 
This  being  ao,  as  he  was  a  fdlow  of  much  humour,  we  used 
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\en  to  laugli  together  nbout  tlic  great  credit  he  had  gained. 

lis  uante  was  Felice  Giiadagni  (Gain),  which    made  him 

ay  in  jest:  "I  should  be  called   Felice  Uain-Uttlc  if   you 
not  enabled  rac  to  acquire  such  credit  that  I  can  call 

lysclf  Gain-much."     I  replied  that  there  arc  two  ways  of 

Gaining :  the  lirst  is  that  by  which  ooe  gains  for  ooe's  self, 

,the  second  th^t  by  which  one  i^iims  for  others  ;  so  I  praised 

aim  much  more  for  tlic  second  than  the  first,  since  lie  had 

uned  for  nte  my  life. 

We  often  held  such  conversations ;  but  1  remember  one  in 
ticular  on  tlie  day  of  Epiphany,  when  wc  were  together 
near  La  Magliana.  It  was  dose  upon  nightfall,  and  during 
tltc  day  1  had  shot  a  good  number  o(  ducks  and  geese ; 
then,  as  1  had  almost  made  my  mind  up  to  shoot  no  more 
that  time,  wc  were  returning  briskly  toward  Rome.  Calling 
my  dog  by  his  n^tme,  Banicco,  and  not  seeing  him  in 
nt  of  mc,  I  turned  round  and  noticed  that  tlic  well-trained 
'iUiim:il  was  pointing  at  some  gccsc  which  li:td  itettled  in 
a  ditch.  1  therefore  dismounted  at  once,  got  my  (owltng- 
piece  ready,  and  at  a  very  long  range  brought  two  of  them 
down  witli  a  single  ball.  I  never  used  to  shoot  witli  more 
than  one  bail,  and  was  usually  able  to  hit  my  mark  at  two 
hundred  cubits,  which  cannot  be  done  by  other  ways  of 
loading.  Of  the  two  geese,  one  was  almost  dead,  and  tlic 
other,  though  badly  wounded,  was  flying  lantety.  My  dog 
rctricve<l  Ihc  one  :md  brought  it  to  mc ;  but  noticing  that 
tlie  other  was  dinng  down  into  the  ditch,  [  sprang  forward 
to  catch  it.  Tni»ting  to  my  boots,  whicli  came  high  up 
the  leg,  I  put  one  foot  forw'and  ;  it  sank  in  the  oozy  ground ; 
and  so,  although  I  got  the  goose,  the  bout  of  my  right  leg 
wa«  full  of  water.  1  liflrd  my  foot  and  let  the  water  run 
out :  Uien,  when  1  had  mounted,  we  kimIc  haste  for  Rome. 
The  cold,  however,  was  very  great,  and  I  felt  my  leg  freeze, 
so  tliat  I  said  to  Felice:  "We  must  do  something  to  help 
this  leg,  for  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it  longer."  The 
good  Felice,  without  a  word,  leapt  from  his  horae,  and 
gathering  some  thistles  and  bits  of  stick,  txgan  to  build  a 
fire.  1  mciinwhile  w:u>  waiting,  and  put  my  hands  among 
the  t>reaHt-fealhcis  of  the  inccse,  and  felt  them  wry  warm. 
So  I  told  him  not  to  make  the  hre,  but  tilttd  my  boot  with 
ttic  fc:ithcrs  of  the  goose,  and  was  immediately  so  much 

amforted  that  I  regained  vitality. 
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We  mounted,  and  rode  rapidly  toward  Rome :  and  when 
wc  bad  reached  a  certain  gently  nsitiH  ground— nijtht  liad 
already  fallen — lookinK  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  both 
with  one  breath  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  astoni&liment :  "O 
God  of  heaven  I  what  is  that  great  thing  one  sees  there 
over  Florence?"  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  wbidi 
sparkled  and  ijave  out  extraordinary'  lustre. 

I  laid  to  Felice  :  "  Assuredly  we  shall  hear  to-morrow  that 
somethinfi  of  vast  importance  has  happened  in  Florcoce." 
As  we  rode  into  Rome,  the  darkness  was  extreme ;  and  when 
wc  came  near  the  Banchi  and  our  own  house,  my  little  horse 
was  going  in  an  ambtc  at  a  furious  speed.  Now  that  day  they 
had  thrown  a  heap  of  plaster  and  broken  tiles  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  which  neither  my  horse  nor  myself  perceived. 
In  his  fiery  pace  the  beast  ran  up  it  t  but  on  coming  down 
upon  the  other  side  he  turned  a  complete  somcnaulL  He 
had  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
power  of  God  himself  that  I  escaped  unhurt.  The  noise  we 
made  brought  the  neighbours  out  with  lights ;  but  1  had 
already  jumped  to  my  feet ;  and  so,  without  remounting,  I 
ran  home,  laughing  to  have  come  unhurt  out  of  an  accident 
enough  to  break  my  neck. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  some  friends  of  mine  there, 
to  whom,  while  we  were  supping  together,  I  related  the 
adventures  of  the  day's  chase  and  the  diatmlical  apixiritioa 
of  the  fier>'  beam  which  wc  had  seen.  They  exclaimed: 
"What  shall  we  hear  to-morrow  which  this  portent  has 
annotmced?"  I  answered  :  "Some  revolution  must  cet- 
lainly  haw  occurred  in  Florence."  So  wc  supped  agreeably ; 
and  late  the  next  day  there  came  the  news  to  Rome  of  I>uke 
Ale»«xiidro's  death,'  Upon  this  many  of  my  acquaintances 
came  to  me  and  aiid :  "  Vou  were  right  in  conjecturing  that 
aometliing  of  great  importance  had  happened  at  Florence." 
just  then  Francesco  Soderiui  ap[Kared  jogging  along  upon 
a  wretched  mule  he  had,  and  Liughing  all  the  way  like  a 
madman.      He  said  to  mc :    "This  is  the  reverse  of  that 
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vile  tjrrant'9  medal  whicli  your  Lorcnzino  dc'  McdJd  promised 
you."  Then  he  added :  "  You  wanted  to  imroorlalise  the 
dukes  for  us :  but  wc  mean  to  have  no  more  dukes : "  and 
thereupon  he  jccrt-d  mc,  as  though  I  had  t)c4:n  the  captain 
of  the  factions  which  make  diikcs.  Meanwhile  a  certain 
Bnccio  Bettini,'  who  Itad  an  uj^ly  big  head  like  a  bushel, 
cune  up  and  bcsan  to  banter  me  in  the  same  way  about 
dukeii, cUlintC  out:  "We  have  dis-duked  tJiem,  and  won't  have 

■imy  wore  of  them  ;  and  you  were  for  making  them  immortal 
for  u»  I "  with  many  otlier  tiresome  quips  of  die  same  kind. 
I  lost  my  patience  at  this  nonsense,  and  said  to  them :  '*  You 
blocklicads  !    I  am  a  poor  ({oldsmith,  who  serve  whoever 
pays  mc  ;  and  you  are  jeering  me  as  though  I  were  a  party- 
leader.      However,  this  sliall   not   make   me   cast   in  your 
h  the  insatiable  Krecdine^iS,  idiotcy,  and  good-for-nothing- 
ot  your  predecessors.     But  this  one  answer  I  will  make 
your  silly  railleries ;   that  before  two  or  three  tiays  at 

le  longest  have  passed  by,  you  will  have  atiolhcf  duke, 
inach  worse  perhaps  tlian  he  who  now  has  left  you."  * 
i  The  foltowiug  day  Bettini  came  to  my  shop  and  said : 
"There  is  no  need  to  spend  money  in  couriers,  for  you 
know  things  before  they  happen.  What  spirit  tells  them 
to  you?"  I'hca  he  informed  me  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
the  son  of  Si^nor  Giovanni,  was  made  Duke;  but  that 
certain  conditions  had  been  imposed  at  his  election,  which 
would  hold  him  back  from  kicking  up  his  heels  at  his  own 
pleasure.  1  now  had  my  opportunity  for  laughing  at  them, 
and  saying  :  "  Those  men  of  Florence  have  set  a  young 
man  upon  a  mettlesome  horse ;  next  they  have  buckled 
tpurfi  upon  his  heels,  and  put  the  bridle  freely  in  his  hands, 
and  turned  him  out  upon  a  magniticcnl  tidd,  full  of  ttowers 
and  fruits  and  all  delightful  things;  next  they  have  bidden 
him  not  to  cross  certain  indic:ited  Mmits:  now  tvll  me,  you, 
who  there  i.t  that  can  hold  him  bock,  whenever  he  has  but 
the  mind    to   cross    them  ?    Laws  cannot   be  imposed  on 

im  who  is  the  master  of  the  law."  So  they  left  me  alone. 
Olid  gave  me  no  further  annoyance.  * 

'  UeliLni  wu  an  IniioMte  Aiciiil  of  Buonoiroti  inil  a  cimaderable  pairon  o( 

IbEStU. 

*  Thia  axcliiiiKv  of  ironlcnl  oonipllmcnla  iciiirm  lo  Ccltlna't  «tioag  Modi, 
coaii  Innhiip,  and  al*o  lo  th«  s^^ieiljr  with  wUdi  he  indeed  the  poliilal 
auulkM. 

■  CeHlnl  only  ipolic  Ihe  Inilh  on  tbii  OMiii^n :  lor  Cotiao  toon  kicked 
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I  now  began  to  attend  to  my  shop,  and  did  soaie 
ate&.  Dot  however  of  much  mocnent,  because  1  bad  xtiD  to 
think  about  my  health,  which  was  not  yet  estabUahed  after 
that  grave  illness  I  had  undergone.  About  this  time  tbe 
Emperor  returned  victorious  from  his  cxpeditioa  aguMt 
Tunis,  and  the  Pope  sent  for  mc  to  take  my  advice  coo- 
ceniin^  the  prciient  of  honour  it  was  lit  to  give  him.'  ] 
answered  tliat  it  seemed  to  me  roost  appropriate  to  present 
his  Imperial  Majesty  with  a  golden  cnidlix,  for  which  I 
had  almost  finislied  an  ornament  quite  to  tiie  purpoec.  and 
which  would  confer  the  highest  honour  upon  his  HoGocM 
and  mc.  I  bad  already  made  three  little  figures  of  gold  in 
tlie  round,  about  a  palm  high  ;  they  were  those  wbidi  I 
had  begun  for  the  chalice  of  Pope  Clement,  representing 
Faith,  Mope,  and  Charily.  To  these  I  added  in  wax  vhat 
waa  wanting  for  the  basement  of  the  cross.  I  carried  tbe 
wbcde  to  the  Pope,  with  tbe  Christ  in  wax,  and  many  other 
exquisite  decorations  which  gave  him  comfdete  satJs&ctioii. 
Before  I  took  leave  of  his  Holiness,  we  had  agreed  on  every 
detail,  and  calculated  the  price  of  the  work. 

This  was  one  evening  four  hours  after  nightEaU,  and  tbe 
Pope  had  ordered  Messer  Latino  Juvcnale  to  see  that  1  had 
money  paid  to  me  next  morning.  This  Messer  Latino,  wbo 
had  a  pretty  big  d^ish  of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  be> 
thought  him  of  fumisjiing  the  Pope  with  a  new  idea,  which 
waK,  however,  wholly  of  his  own  invention.  So  be  altered 
everytlting  which  had  been  arranged ;  and  next  morning, 
when  1  went  for  the  money,  be  said  n-ith  his  usual  t>nital 
arrogance:  "It  is  our  part  to  invent,  and  youre  to  execute: 
before  I  left  the  Pope  last  night  we  thought  of  something 
for  superior."  To  tliese  lirvt  word« !  answered,  vritfaout  allow- 
ing him  to  proceed  farther :  "  Neither  you  nor  the  Pope 
can  think  of  anytliing  t>cttcr  than  a  piece  in  which  Christ 
pla>-s  a  part ;  so  you  m.*iy  go  on  with  your  courtier's  aon-  ^ 
sense  till  you  ha\-e  no  more  to  say,"  ^d 

dovn  tlte  luddn  vbich  hail  lifted  Uo*  (o  KWwrip*t.  and  ibotred  tdneVte  ^ 
■hwtwe  nuMct  et  hlomce.     Catimit  «v  dccled  Doke  upoa  tkc  9th  of 
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Without  altering  one  won),  he  left  me  iii  a  rage,  and 
ricd   to  get  the  work  given  to  anotJier  goldsmith.     The 

}pe.  however,  rcEused,  and  sent  for  me  at  once,  and  to9d 
me  1  bad  spoken  well,  but  that  they  wanted  to  make  use 
of  a  Boc^  of  Hours  of  Our  L.id>',  whicli  was  ma^^■eLlou3ly 
Illuminated,  and  had  cost  the  Cardinal  de'  Nfedici  more  than 
two  thousand  crowns.  They  thought  that  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  present  to  the  Empress,  and  that  for  the 
Emperor  they  would  afterwards  make  what  t  had  suggested, 
which  was  indcc<)  a  present  worthy  of  him  ;  tHit  now  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  since  the  Emperor  was  expected  in 
Rome  in  about  a  month  and  a  half.  He  w.anted  the  txrak 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  case  of  massive  gold,  richly  worked, 
and  adorned  with  jewels  valued  at  about  six  thous-and 
crowns.  Accordingly,  when  the  jewels  and  the  gold  were 
given  mc,  I  began  the  work,  and  driving  it  briskly  forward, 
in  a  few  days  brought  it  to  such  beauty  that  the  Pope  was 
astonished,  and  showed  me  tlie  most  distinguished  signs  of 
favour,  conceding  at  Uie  same  time  that  that  beast  Juvenale 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me 

1  had  nearly  brought  my  work  to  its  completion  when 
the  Emperor  arrived,  and  nnmcrous  triumphal  arches  of 
great  magnificence  were  erected  in  his  honour.  He  entered 
Rome  with  extraordinary  pomp,  the  description  of  which 
I  leave  to  others,  since  I  mean  to  treat  of  those  things  only 
which  ooncem  myself.'  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  be 
gave  the  Pope  u  diamond  which  he  had  bought  for  twelve 
thousand  crowns.  This  diamond  the  Pope  committed  to 
my  circ,  ordering  me  to  make  a  ring  to  the  measure  of  bis 
Holiness's  linger ;  but  first  he  wished  me  to  bring  the  book 
in  the  state  to  which  1  liad  advanced  it  I  took  it  accord- 
ingly, and  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it ;  then  he  asked  my 
advice  concerning  the  apology  which  could  l>e  reasonably 
made  to  the  Emperor  for  the  untinisbed  condition  of  my 
work.  I  said  that  my  indisposition  would  furnish  a  sound 
excuse,  since  his  Majesty,  seeing  how  thin  and  pale  1  was, 
would  ver^'  readily  believe  and  accept  it.  To  this  the  Pope 
replied  that  he  approved  of  the  suggestion,  txit  that  I  should 
add  on  the  part  of  bis  Holiness,  wlien  I  presented  the  book 
0  Emiwror,  that  I  made  him  the  present  ol   myself. 
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Then  he  told  me  tn  detail  how  I  had  to  behave,  and 
words  I  bad  to  say.  Tltcse  words  I  repeated  to  the  Pope, 
addnft  him  if  lie  wished  tne  to  deliver  them  in  that  n-ay. 
He  rephed ;  "You  would  acciuit  yourself  to  admiiation  if 
you  had  tlie  counifte  to  address  the  Emperor  as  yoa  are 
addressing  me."  Then  I  said  tliat  I  had  the  countge  to 
speak  with  far  greater  case  and  freedom  to  tlie  Emperor. 
seeioR  that  the  Emperor  was  clothed  as  1  was,  :uid  lliat  I 
sliould  seem  to  be  speaking  to  a  man  formed  hkc  myself; 
this  was  not  the  case  wbcn  I  addressed  his  Holiness,  in 
whom  I  t}eheld  a  far  superior  deity,  both  by  reason  of  his 
ecclesiastical  adornments,  which  shed  a  certain  aureole  about 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  because  of  his  Holiness's  dignity 
of  vcnenible  iiae ;  all  these  things  inspired  in  me  more  awe 
tlian  the  Imperial  Majesty.  To  these  words  the  I^ope  re- 
sponded :  "  tro,  my  Benvcnuto ;  you  are  a  man  of  ability ; 
do  us  honour,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you." 
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The  Pope  ordered  out  two  Turkish  horses,  *bich  h* 
beloaged  to  Pope  Clement,  and  were  the  most  be;iutiful 
that  ever  came  to  Christendom.  Messer  Durante,*  his 
chamberlain,  was  bidden  to  bring  them  through  the  tower 
^leries  of  tlie  palace,  and  tlicre  to  give  them  to  the 
Emperor,  repeating  certain  words  which  his  Holiness  dic- 
tated to  him.  We  both  went  down  together,  and  when  wc 
reached  Uie  pre^nce  of  the  Emperor,  the  horses  ni:tde  their 
entrance  thmugh  those  hall*  witli  so  mucli  *j>int  and  such 
a  noble  carriage  that  the  Emperor  and  every  ooe  were 
strock  with  wonder.  Ihcicupon  Mcsscr  Durante  admooed 
in  so  graceless  a  manner,  and  dehvered  liis  speech  witli  so 
much  of  Brcscian  lingo,  mumbling  his  words  over  in  his 
mouth,  that  one  never  saw  or  heard  an>'tliing  worse ;  in- 
deed the  Emperor  c<^uld  not  refrain  from  smiting  at  him. 
I  meanwhile  had  already  uncovered  my  piece ;  and  observ- 
ing that  the  Emperor  bad  turned  his  eyes  tawariht  me  with 
a  very  gracious  look,  I  advanced  at  once  and  said :  "  Sacred 
Majesty,  our  most  holy  Father,  Pope  P^olo,  sends  tliis  book 

■  Mcuer  DnnnK  liuimul.  Prefect  o(  the  Cuii«t»  itadti  Paul   ]|L,  «li« 
t!*<re  Ub  ihe  bat  in  1 544-  'k*  '^  BblMiaic  al  UnMi*  kltccmnl^ 
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of  tlic  Virtiiii  iM  :i  [>rcs«:nt  to  your  Majesty,  lite  which  is 
wntteo  in  u  fair  deik's  band,  and  illuminated  by  tlic 
greatest  master  who  c^'cr  professed  that  art;  and  this  ridi 
cover  o(  gold  and  jewels  is  unfinished,  as  you  here  behold 
il.  by  reason  of  my  illness  :  wherefore  his  Holiness,  to- 
gcllicr  with  the  book,  presents  inc  also,  and  attaches  mc  to 
your  Majesty  in  order  that  I  maj-  complete  the  work ;  nor 
is  alone,  but  everything  which  you  may  have  it  in  yoor 
ind  to  execute  so  lonj;  as  life  is  left  me,  will  I  perform 
it  your  service."  Thereto  the  Emperor  responded:  "The 
ik  is  acceptable  to  me,  and  so  are  you ;  but  I  desire  you 
to  complete  it  for  nie  in  Rome ;  when  it  is  linished,  and 
yoti  are  restored  to  healtli,  brinif  it  mc  and  come  to  see 
mc. "  Afterwards,  in  course  of  conversation,  he  called  mc 
by  my  name,  which  nuide  me  wonder,  because  no  words 
bad  been  dropped  in  which  my  name  occurred ;  and  be 
said  that  he  bad  seen  tliat  fastening  of  Pope  Ctemcnfs 
cope,  on  which  I  had  wrought  so  many  wonderful  figures. 
We  continued  talking  in  this  way  a  whole  hali  hour,  touch> 
ing  on  divers  topics  artistic  and  agreeable;  then,  since  it 
Aeemed  to  me  tliat  I  bad  acquitted  myself  with  OMre  bonour 
than  I  had  expected,  I  took  the  occastoo  of  a  slight  lull  in 
the  conversation  to  make  my  bow  and  to  retire.  Tlic  Em- 
peror was  heard  to  say :  "  Let  five  hundred  golden  crowns 
be  Riven  at  once  to  Benvenuto,"  The  person  who  brought 
them  up  asked  who  the  Pope's  man  u-as  who  had  spoken 
to  the  Emperor.  Measer  Durante  came  forward  and  robbed 
me  of  my  five  hundred  crowns.  I  complained  to  the  Pope. 
who  told  me  no*  to  be  uneasy,  for  he  knew  how  every- 
thing had  happened,  and  how  well  I  had  conducted  myself 
in  addrc^^ing  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  money  1  sliould  cer- 
tainly obtain  my  share. 
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■When  I  returned  to  my  shop,  I  set  my  hand  with  dili- 
gence to  linishinii:  (he  diamond  ring,  concerning  which  the 
Irmr  first  jewellers  of  Rome  were  sent  to  consult  with  me. 
is  was  because  the  Pope  had  been  informed  that  tlie 
diamond  had  been  set  by  the  hrst  iewellcr  of  the  world  La 
Venice:  he  was  called  Maestro  Mdiano  Targhella:  and  the 
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dinmoiitl  being  somewhat  thin,  the  job  of  setting  it  was  too 
diHiciilt  to  be  attempted  without  great  deliberation.  I  was 
well  plcAsed  to  receive  these  four  iewellers,  nmons  whom 
was  a  iiiiin  of  Milan  called  Gaio.  He  was  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous donkey  in  the  world,  the  one  who  Icnew  least 
and  who  thoitght  lie  knew  most ;  the  others  were  veiy 
modcBt  and  able  cmftsmen.  In  the  presence  of  us  all  tbta 
Gaio  began  to  talk,  and  said  :  "  Miliano's  foil  ahoold  be  pre- 
served, and  to  do  that,  Benvcoato,  you  shall  doff  your 
caj] ; '  for  just  as  giving  diamonds  a  tint  is  the  most  deli- 
cate And  difRctilt  thing  in  the  jeweller's  art.  so  is  Miliano 
the  greatest  jeweller  that  ever  lived,  and  this  is  the  most 
difficult  diamond  to  tint."  I  replied  that  it  was  all  the 
greater  glory  for  me  to  compete  with  so  able  a  master  in 
such  an  excellent  profession.  Afterwards  I  turned  to  the 
other  jewellers  and  said :  "  Look  here !  I  am  kcc[nng 
Miliano's  foil,  and  I  will  see  whether  I  can  improve  on  it 
with  some  of  my  own  manufacture :  if  not.  wc  wiQ  lint  it 
with  the  same  you  see  here."  That  ass  Gaio  excJain>ed 
that  if  I  made  a  foil  tike  that  he  would  gladly  doS  his  cap 
to  it.  To  which  1  replied :  "  Supposing  then  1  make  it: 
better,  it  will  deserve  two  bows."  "Certainly  so,"  said  he; 
and  I  began  to  compose  my  foils. 

I  took  the  very  greatest  pains  in  mixing  the  tints,  the 
method  of  doing  which  I  will  explain  in  the  proper  pbce;' 
It  is  certain  that  the  diamond  in  question  offered  more 
difficulties  than  any  others  which  ticfore  or  afterwards  have 
come  into  my  hands,  and  Miliano's  foil  was  made  with, 
true  artistic  skill.  However,  that  did  not  dismay  me:  but 
having  sharjKued  my  wits  U]\  I  succeeded  not  only  in 
making  something  quite  as  good,  but  in  exceeding  it  by 
tsa.  Then,  when  1  &aw  that  1  had  surpassed  him,  1  went 
about  to  surpass  m>-sclf,  and  produced  a  foil  by  new 
processes  which  was  a  long  way  better  than  what  I  had 
previously  made.  Thereupon  I  sent  for  the  jewellers ;  and 
Tirst  I  tinted  the  diamond  with  Miliano's  foil ;  tlien  I 
cleaned  it  well  and  tinted  it  afresh  with  my  own.  >^'hm 
1  showed  it  to  the  jewellers,  one  of  the  bc«t  among  them, 

>  In  ihe  OriAtiria  Cdlini  E>v«*  an  aocoiml  ol  hnw  Uioe  loitt  wtrc  vaifc 
■nd  kpplkd.  They  ■»««  composed  of  paMe,  ind  culooicJ  lo  ■»  to  onluacc 
tbs  etfecl  o'  pncious  itOD«s  ptiitcululjr  dbmosdl. 
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cattcil  R:in;tcl  del  Moro,  look  the  diamood  in  \m 
!iiu6  (o  Gaio :  "  Benvenulo  has  outdone  the  foil 
of  Miliano."  Gato,  unwilling  to  believe  it,  took  tJte  dia- 
mond  and  said  :  "  Hen\'e»uto,  this  diamond  is  worth  two 
tliDusand  ilucatH  more  than  witli  tlic  foil  of  Miliano." 
I  rejoined :  "  Now  that  1  have  surpassed  Miliano,  tct  us 
sec  ii  1  can  surpass  ntysclf."  Tlien  1  begged  them  to  wait 
for  me  a  while,  went  up  into  a  litUc  catMnct,  and  having 
tinted  the  diamond  anew  unseen  by  them,  returned  and 
sliowed  it  to  the  icwcUcrs.  Gaio  broke  out  at  once : 
"This  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  1  have  ever  seen 
In  the  counse  of  my  whole  lifetime.  The  stone  is  worth 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  crowns,  whereas  we  valued 
It  at  barely  twelve  thousand."  The  other  jewellers  tumed 
to  him  and  said ;  "  Benvenuto  is  the  glory  of  our  art,  and 
it  is  only  due  that  we  should  doff  our  caps  to  him  and  to 
hts  foils."  Then  Gaio  said  :  "  I  shall  go  and  tell  the  Pope, 
and  I  mean  to  procure  for  him  one  thousand  golden 
crowns  for  Uic  setting  of  this  diamond."  Accordingly  he 
humcd  to  the  Pope  and  told  him  the  whole  story  -,  where- 
upon his  Holiness  sent  three  times  on  that  day  to  see  if 
the  ring  was  fiiiishcd. 
At  twenty-three  o'clock  I  took  the  ring  to  the  palace; 

:nd  since  tlie  doora  were  always  open  to  me,  I  lifted  the 
curtain  gently,  and  saw  the  Pope  in  private  audience  with 
the  Marchcsc  del  Guasto.'  The  Martguis  must  have  been 
pressing  something  on  the  Pope  whidi  he  was  unwilUng  to 
rform;  for  I  heard  him  say:  "I  tell  you,  nn ;  it  is  my 
to  remain  neutral,  and  nothing  else."     I  was  re* 

iriag  as  quickly  as  1  could,  when  tlie  Pope  himself  called 
tack  ;  so  I  entered  the  room,  and  presented  the  tUamond 
ring,  upon  which  be  drew  me  aside,  and  the  Marquis  retired 
to  a  distance.  While  looking  at  the  diamond,  tlie  Pc^ie 
whispered  to  me :  "  Benvenuto,  l>cgin  some  conversation 
with  me  on  a  subject  which  shall  seem  important,  and  do 
not  stop  talking  so  long  as  the  Marquis  remains  in  this  room." 
jTlien  h«  took  to  walking  up  luid  down ;  and  the  occasion 

laldng  for   my  advantat^e,  I   was  very  glad  to  discourse 

ith  him  upon  the  methods  I  had  used  to  tint  the  atone. 
Tlie  Marquis  remained  standing  apart,  leaning  against  a  piece 

'  AMaOMa  d'AnIn,  aacctMOi  tad  hdt  to  the  fimujaa  Fctdiaaado  d'Anto*. 
Uwqall  of  rcacsn.    Ha  Kiod  Im  ma&r  r**"  "  Sfoaiib  Vienvy  «4  Milan. 
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of  tapestry ;  and  now  he  balanced  liifn$et(  atxnit  on  one  foot, 
now  on  the  other,  The  subject  I  had  chosen  to  discourse 
ujHwi  was  of  such  importance,  if  fully  trcalcd,  that  1  could 
have  talked  about  it  at  least  three  hours.  The  Pope  was 
entertained  to  such  a  degree  that  he  forgot  the  annoyance 
of  tlie  Marqtiis  standing  there.  I  scsitoned  wiint  1  had  to 
say  witti  tliat  part  of  imtiinLl  philosophy  whidi  belongs  to 
our  profession  ;  and  so  having  spoken  for  near  upon  an  hour, 
the  Maix^uis  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  went  off  fuming. 
Then  the  Pope  bestowed  on  me  the  most  (amihar  caresses 
which  can  be  imagined,  and  exclaimed :  "  Have  patience,  my 
dear  Bcnvcnuto,  for  I  will  give  you  a  better  reward  for  yoar 
virtues  than  the  thousand  crowns  wtiich  Gaio  tells  me  your 
work  is  worth." 

On  this  I  took  my  leave  ;  and  the  Pope  praised  me  in  the 
]iresence  oj  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  fellow 
Latino  Juvenale,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned.  This 
man,  having  l>ecome  my  enemy,  assiduously  strove  to  do  me 
hurt  ;  and  noticing  that  the  Pope  talked  of  me  with  so  much 
affection  and  warmth,  he  put  in  his  word:  "There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Bcnvenuto  is  a  person  of  very  remarkable 
genius ;  but  white  cvcr>'  one  is  naturally  bound  to  feel  more 
goodwill  for  his  own  countrymen  than  for  otliers,  still  one 
ought  to  consider  maturely  what  language  it  is  right  and 
proi>er  (o  use  when  speaking  of  a  Pope.  He  has  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  Pope  Clement  indeed  was  the  hand- 
somest sovereign  tliat  ever  reigned,  and  no  less  gifted  ;  only 
that  luck  was  3hva)-s  against  him :  and  he  says  that  your 
Holiness  is  quite  the  oppoate ;  that  the  tiara  seems  to  weep 
for  rage  upon  your  head  ;  that  you  look  like  a  truss  of  straw 
with  clothes  on,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  except  good 
luck."  These  words,  reported  by  a  man  who  knew  most 
excellently  how  to  say  them,  bad  such  force  that  they  gnined 
credit  wlUi  Uic  Pope.  Far  from  hairing  uttered  them,  such 
things  had  never  come  into  my  head.  If  the  Pope  could 
have  done  so  without  losing  cre<hl,  he  would  certainly  lure 
taken  fierce  revenge  upon  me ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  tact 
and  talent,  he  made  a  show  of  turning  it  off  with  a  laugh- 
Nevertheless  he  harboured  in  his  heart  a  deep  vindictive 
feeling  against  mc.  oi  whicli  I  was  not  slow  to  he  aware,  since 
1  had  no  longer  the  Kame  easy  access  to  his  apartmcRts 
as  formerly,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
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audience.  As  I  had  now  for  maoy  years  been  familiar  with 
Ihc  manners  of  the  Koman  ooutt,  I  conceived  that  some  one 
had  done  mc  a  bad  turn ;  and  on  making  dexterous  Inquiries, 
1  was  told  the  whole,  hot  not  the  name  of  my  calumniator.  I 
could  not  imagine  who  tlic  man  was;  had  I  hut  (mind  him 

I     out,  my  vengeance  wouUI  not  have  been  measured  by  troy 

^weight* 
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t  went  on  working  at  my  boc^.  and  when  I  had  finished 

I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  who  wiis  in  good  tnith  iinatile 
lb  rcfruiii  from  conmieixling  it  greatly.  I  begged  him  to 
send  mc  with  it  to  the  Emperor,  as  be  had  promised.  He 
replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  thought  fit,  and  tliat  I 
had  performed  my  part  of  the  business.  So  he  gave  orders 
that  I  Mhould  be  well  paid.  These  two  pieces  of  work, 
which  1  had  spent  upwards  of  two  months,  brought  me 

five  himdre<l  crowns :    for  the  diamond  I  was  paid  one 

ndred  and  fifty  crowns  and  no  more ;  the  rest  was  given 
for  the  cover  of  the  book,  which,  however,  was  worth 

ire  tlian  a  thousand,  being  enriched  with  multitudes  of 
res,  arabesques,  cnamellings,  and  jewels.  I  took  what 
I  could  get,  and  made  my  mind  up  to  lea\'e  Rome  without 
permission.  The  Pope  meanwhile  sent  my  book  to  the 
Emperor  by  tlic  hand  of  his  grandson,  Signor  Sjorza.* 
Upon  accepting  it,  llie  Rinperor  expressed  great  satisfaction, 
and  immediately  asked  for  me.  Young  Signor  Sfonu,  who 
had  received  his  instructions,  said  thai  I  had  been  prevented 

itlnCM  from  coming.     All  tliis  was  reported  to  me. 

My  preparations  for  the  journey  into  France  were  made ; 

:d  I  wished  to  go  alone,  but  was  tuiable  on  account  of  a 
lad  in  my  service  called  Ascania  Me  was  of  very  lender 
age,  and  the  most  admirable  servant  in  the  world.  When 
I  tfjok  him  lie  had  left  a  former  master,  rumed  Francesco, 
a  Spaniard  and  a  tioldsmith.  I  did  not  miicli  like  to  take 
him,  lest  I  should  get  into  a  quarrel  witti  the  Spaniard,  and 
said   to  Ascaiiio :    '*  1  do  not  want  to  have  you,  for   fear 

'  A  iM  artiiaOt  pmMI*  a  mimtt  M  tatt»m. 

'  Sfana  S/iKBi,  Km  of  Bono,  Couai  d  Sutis  Fton,  ud  of  Cottaiua 
FxiiMth  lb*  Popc'i  nttunl  daustiitt.  H«  mt  •  fOMh  of  mKcn  it  Uiia 
■podL 
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of  offending  j^our  master."  He  contrived  that  his  master 
ehould  write  mc  a  note  informing  mc  Ibat  I  was  free  to 
take  him.  So  he  bad  been  with  mc  some  months ;  2nd 
since  he  came  to  us  both  thin  and  pale  of  face,  we  called 
btm  "  the  little  old  man ; "  indeed  1  almost  thought  he  was 
one,  partly  because  be  was  so  good  a  sen-ant,  and  paitly 
because  he  was  so  clever  ttiat  it  seemed  unlikely  he  should 
have  such  talent  at  tliirtecii  years,  which  he  affirmed  his  age 
to  be.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started, 
he  improved  in  person  during  those  few  months,  and  gain- 
ing in  liesb,  became  the  handsomest  youth  in  Rome.  Being 
tite  excellent  servant  which  I  have  described,  and  showing 
marvellous  aptitude  for  our  art,  I  felt  a  warm  and  fatherly 
affection  for  him,  and  kept  him  clothed  ilk  if  he  had  been 
my  own  son.  When  tlie  boy  percciii*ed  tlie  improvement 
he  had  made,  he  esteemed  it  a  good  piece  of  luck  tliat  he 
had  come  into  my  bands ;  and  be  used  frequently  to  go 
and  thank  his  former  master,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  prosperity.  Now  this  man  had  a  handsome  young 
woman  to  wife,  who  said  to  him  :  "Sujgetto"  (that  wss 
what  they  called  him  when  he  lived  with  them),  "whit 
have  you  been  doing  to  become  so  handsome?"  Aacuuo 
answered  :  "  Madonna  Franccsca,  it  is  my  master  who  h>9 
made  me  so  handsome,  and  far  more  good  to  boot"  In 
her  petty  spiteful  way  she  took  it  very  ill  that  Ascanio 
should  speak  so ;  and  ha\'ing  no  reputation  for  chastity, 
she  contrived  to  caress  the  lad  mure  perhaps  than  was 
<|uite  seemly,  which  made  me  notice  that  he  began  to  visit 
ber  more  frequently  than  his  wont  had  been. 

One  day  Ascanio  took  to  beating  one  of  our  little  shop- 
bo>'s,  who,  when  1  came  home  from  out  of  doors,  compLiioed 
to  me  with  tears  that  Ascanio  had  knocked  him  abool 
without  any  cause.  Hearing  this,  1  said  to  Ascanio: 
"  With  cause  or  without  cause,  sec  you  never  strike  any 
one  of  my  family,  or  else  I'll  m.-ikc  you  fed  how  I  can 
strike  m>'self."  He  bandied  words  with  mc.  which  made 
me  jump  on  him  and  give  him  the  sei'eresi  drubbing  witll 
both  fists  and  feet  that  he  had  ever  felL  As  soon  as  he 
escai>ed  my  dutches,  he  tan  away  without  cape  or  cap,  and 
for  two  da>'s  I  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  look  no 
care  to  find  him.  After  thai  tintc  a  Spanish  genllefflao, 
called  Don  Diego,  came  to  spesdc  to  me.    He  was  the  moo) 
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generous  m^tn  in  tlie  world.  J  had  m.i(le,  and  was  nuking, 
somo  tilings  for  liini,  whicli  had  brouglit  us  well  acquainted. 
He  told  me  tlut  Ascauio  bad  gone  back  to  bis  old  master, 
and  xsktd  me,  if  I  thought  it  proper,  to  send  him  the  cape 
and  cap  which  1  had  given  him.  Thereupon  1  said  that 
Friincesco  had  behaved  badly,  and  like  a  low-bred  fellow ; 
for  if  he  had  told  mc,  when  Ascanio  first  came  back  to  him. 
that  he  was  in  his  house,  1  should  very  willingly  have  given 
him  leave ;  but  now  that  he  had  kept  him  two  daj-s  without 
informing  me,  I  was  resolved  he  should  not  have  him ; 
and  let  him  L-tke  care  th:it  I  do  not  set  eyes  upon  the  lad 
in  his  house.  Tliis  message  was  reported  by  Don  Diego, 
but  it  only  made  Francesco  laugh.  Tlie  next  monUng  I 
saw  Ascanio  working  at  some  tiiltcs  in  wire  at  his  master's 
ade.  As  I  was  passing  he  bowed  to  me,  and  his  master 
almost  laughed  me  in  the  face.  He  sent  again  to  ask 
through  Don  Diego  whether  1  would  not  give  Ascam'o 
back  the  clothes  lie  liad  received  from  me ;  but  if  not.  he 
I  ^id  not  mind,  and  Ascanio  sliotild  not  want  for  clothes. 
^HA'hcn  I  heard  this,  1  turned  to  Don  Diego  and  said :  "  Don 
^^piefio,  sir,  in  all  your  dealings  you  are  the  most  liberal 
^^uid  wortliy  man  I  ever  knew ;  but  that  Francesco  is  quite 
^^me  opposite  of  you  ;  he  is  nothing  better  than  a  worthless 
and  dishonoured  renegade.  Tell  him  from  me  that  if  he 
docs  not  briag  Ascanio  here  himself  to  my  shop  before  the 
L  bell  for  veiqjers,  I  will  assuredly  kill  him ;  and  tell  Ascanio 
^■ttint  if  he  does  not  quit  that  house  at  the  hour  aqipointed 
PBbr  his  master,  I  will  treat  him  much  in  the  same  way." 
r     Don  Diego  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  inspired  such 

Krror  in  Francesco  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him- 
If.  Ascanio  meanwhile  had  gone  to  find  his  father,  who 
id  come  to  Rome  from  Tagliacozzo,  bis  birthplace;  and 
this  man  also,  when  he  heard  about  tlw  row,  advised 
Fntiicesco  to  bring  Ascanio  back  to  me.  Franceaoo  said 
to  Ascanio :  "  Co  on  your  own  account,  and  yoar  father 
shall  go  with  you."  Doii  Di<^o  put  in :  "  Ftvincesco,  I 
foresee  that  something  very  serious  will  happen ;  you  know 
better  than  I  do  what  a  mim  Benvcnuto  is ;  take  the  lad 
back  courageously,  and  i  will  oome  with  you."  I  had  pre- 
pared myself,  aitd  was  pacios  up  and  down  the  sliop  waiting 
(or  the  t>cll  to  vespers ;  my  mind  was  made  up  to  do  one 
the  bloodiest  deeds  which  1  had  ever  attempted  in  my 
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life.  Juitt  tben  arrived  Don  Diego,  Francesco,  Ascanio, 
and  his  (utlier,  vibom  I  did  not  know.  When  Ascanio 
entered,  1  gazed  at  the  whole  company  with  eyes  of  rage, 
and  Francesco,  pale  as  deatti,  hegan  as  follows :  "See  here, 
I  have  brought  back  Ascanio,  whom  t  kept  with  me,  not 
thinking  that  I  should  oScnd  you."  Ascanio  added  humbly : 
"  ifastcr,  pardon  me ;  1  am  at  your  disposal  here,  to  do 
whatever  you  shall  order."  Then  I  said  :  "  Ha%-c  you  copie 
to  work  out  tlie  time  you  promised  mc?"  He  aoswered 
yes,  and  tlial  he  meant  never  to  leave  mc.  Then  1  turned 
and  told  the  shopboy  he  had  beaten  to  hand  him  llir 
bundle  of  clothes,  and  said  to  him :  "  Here  arc  all  tbc 
clothes  1  gave  you ;  t^e  with  them  your  discharge,  and 
go  where  >'ou  like."  Don  Diego  stood  astonished  at  this, 
which  was  quite  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  expected: 
while  Ascanio  with  his  father  besought  me  to  pardon  and 
talce  him  tiack.  On  my  asking  who  it  was  who  spoke  lot 
him,  he  said  it  was  his  father ;  to  whom,  after  many  ci»- 
treaties,  1  replied  :  "  Because  you  arc  his  father,  for  your 
sake  I  will  lake  him  back." 


XCIV 

I  had  formed  the  resolution,  as  I  said  a  short  while  bad; 
to  go  toward  France ;  pailly  l)ccauBe  I  saw  that  the  Pope 
did  not  hold  me  tn  tlic  same  esteem  as  formerly,  my  faithfol 
service   having   been   besmirched   by    lying   tongues ;    aod 
also  because  I  feared  lest  those  who  had  the  power  migh* 
play  me  some  worse  trick.    So  I  was  determined  to  %cek 
better  fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  and  wished  to  leave  Rocdc 
without  company  or  license.     On  the  eve  of  my  projected 
departure,  I  told  my  faithful  friend  Fehce  to  make  free  ose 
of  all  my  effects  during  my  a1>senoe;  and  in  (he  case  of 
my  not  returning,  left  him  everytliing  1  possesaed.     Now 
there  was  a  Penigian  workman  in   my  employ,  who  bad 
helped  me  on  those  commisuon^  from  die  FNape ;  and  after 
paying   his  wages,  1   told   him  he  must  leave  my  service. 
He  begged  me  in  reply  to  let  him  go  with  me,  and  md 
he  would  come  at  his  own  charges ;  if  I  stopped  to  wnri: 
for  the  King  oi  FVance,  it  would  certainly  be  better  for  me 
to  have  ItaUans  by  me,  and  in  poiticular  soch  persons  a 
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1  knew  to  be  capable  of  giving  me  assistance.  His  entreaties 
and  arguments  persiinded  tnc  to  take  him  on  the  journey 
in  the  manner  he  proposed.  Ascanio,  who  was  present  at 
this  debate,  said,  half  in  tears ;  '•  >\Ticn  you  took  mc  back, 
I  said  1  wished  to  remain  with  you  my  hfetimc,  and  so  I 
have  it  in  my  mind  to  do."  I  told  him  that  nothin;;  in  the 
world  would  make  me  consent ;  but  when  1  saw  that  the 
poor  lad  wax  prcparini;  to  follow  on  foot,  I  engaged  a  horae 
for  him  too,  ptit  a  nnaU  valise  opon  the  cnipper.  and  loKled 
myself  with  far  more  useless  baggage  than  I  sJiould  other- 
wise have  t-tken.' 

From  home  I  travelled  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to 
Bolotpia,  from  Bologna  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice  to 
Padua.  There  my  dear  friend  Alliertaccio  del  Bene  made 
me  leave  the  ina  for  his  house ;  and  next  day  1  went  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  Hiesser  Pietro  Bembo,  who  was  not  yet 
a  Cardinal.*  He  received  me  with  marks  of  tlte  w;irmest 
affection  whicii  could  be  bestowed  on  any  man ;  then 
turning  to  Albertacdo,  be  »aid :  "  I  want  Benvenuto  to 
stay  here,  with  all  his  followers,  even  though  they  be 
a  hundred  men ;  make  then  your  mind  up,  tf  you  want 
Benvenulo  also,  to  st.iy  here  with  me,  for  I  do  not  mean 
elsewise  to  let  you  have  him."  Accordingly  1  spent  a 
very  pleasant  visit  at  the  house  of  that  most  acoomptishcd 
gentlematL  He  had  a  room  prepared  for  me  which  would 
have  been  too  grand  for  a  cardinal,  and  always  insisted  ou 
my  taking  my  meals  beside  him.  Later  on,  he  began  to 
bint  in  very  modest  terms  that  he  should  greatly  like  me 
to  take  his  portmit.  I,  who  desired  nothing  in  the  world 
more,  prepared  some  snow-white  plaster  in  a  Ultlc  box, 
and  set  to  work  at  once.  The  Brsl  day  I  spent  two  hours 
on  end  at  my  modelling,  and  blocked  out  the  lini:  head  of 
that  eminent  man  with  so  much  grace  of  manner  that  his 
lordibip  was  fairly  astounded.  Now,  though  he  was  a 
cruui  of  ivofound  erudition  and  without  a  rival  in  poetry, 
he  understood  nothing  at  all  about  my  art ;  this  made  him 
think  that  I  had  finished  when  I  hnd  hai^y  begun,  so  that 


•  He  k«  KtMtt.  A|)tlt  I,  15)7. 

*  I  iimkI  hudlj  Hiy  ttml  ihb  a  the  tknbo  who  tmlnl  ovci  lUliin  Ikeralvie 
Hke  ■  ilieiiiiN  from  ihc  roien  of  Lto  X.  imwanlt.  lie  wm  of  a  noble  Venctiiin 
hnwe  I  rant  III.  mule  hi«  Oirdin*!  ia  i$|9.  lis  illod.  aged  Kvenly-wrmi. 
t"  Ii47- 
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1  could  not  make  liim  oompi-chcnd  what  a  tong  time  it  ti 
to  execute  a  thing  of  that  sort  Ihoroughly.  At  last  I  re- 
solved to  do  it  as  well  aa  I  was  able,  and  to  spend  the 
requisite  time  upon  it ;  bat  since  he  wore  bis  t>card  short 
after  the  Venetian  fashion,  I  had  great  trouble  io  modcUing 
a  head  to  my  ow*n  satisfaction.  However,  I  finished  it. 
and  judged  it  about  the  finest  specimen  I  had  produced 
in  all  the  points  pertaining  to  my  arl  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  Mcsser  Pictro,  who  conceived  that  I  should 
tiavc  completed  the  waxen  model  in  two  hours  and  the 
steel  in  ten,  when  be  found  tbat  I  employed  two  hundred 
on  the  wax,  and  then  was  begging  for  leave  to  pume 
my  journey  toward  France.  This  threw  bim  into  mudi 
cooccrn,  and  he  implored  me  at  least  to  design  the  reretsc 
for  his  medal,  which  was  to  be  a  Pegasus  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  myrtle.  I  performed  my  task  in  the  space 
of  some  three  hours,  and  (^ve  it  a  ^ne  air  of  elegance. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  said:  "Ttiis  borse 
seems  to  me  ten  times  more  dJflicult  to  do  than  tfae  little 
portrait  on  which  you  have  bestowed  so  mucli  pains.  I 
cannot  understand  what  inade  it  such  a  labour."  All  the 
same,  he  kept  entrciiting  me  to  execute  the  piece  in  steel,' 
exclaiming:  "For  Heaven's  sake,  do  it ;  I  know  that,  if 
you  choose,  you  will  get  it  quickly  finished."  I  tdd  bim 
tbat  1  was  not  willing  to  make  it  there,  but  promised 
wittiout  fail  to  tike  tt  in  hand  wherever  I  miglit  stop  to 
work. 

Wliilc  this  debate  waa  being  carried  on  I  went  to 
bargain  for  three  horses  which  I  wanted  on  my  travels ; 
and  be  took  care  tliaC  a  secret  watch  sliould  be  kept  over 
my  proceedings,  for  be  bad  vast  authority  in  ^dua; 
wherefore,  when  I  proposed  to  pay  (or  the  horses,  which 
were  to  cost  live  lutiulred  ducats,  their  owner  answered: 
"  lUustiious  artist,  1  make  you  a  present  of  the  three 
horses."  I  replied:  "It  is  not  you  who  give  them  aw; 
and  from  the  generous  donor  I  cannot  accept  tfaem,  Bcdng 
I  have  been  unable  to  present  bim  with  any  spedmcn  d 
my  craft."  The  good  fellow  said  that,  if  I  did  not  take 
them,  1  should  get  no  other  horses  in  Padua,  and  should 
have  to  make  my  tourney  on  foot.  Upon  tliat  I  returned 
to  the  magniticent  Messer  Pietro,  who  affected  to  be  igtw- 
rant   of    the   affair,  and   only   begged   me   witti    marks  of 
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kindness  to  reuuin  in  Padua.  This  was  contrary  to  my 
intention,  for  I  had  quite  resolved  to  set  out ;  therefore  I 
bad  to  accept  the  three  horses,  and  with  them  wc  began 
our  journey. 


xcv 

I  cho«e  the  route  through  the  Grisons,  all  other  passes 
beinK  unsafe  on  account  of  war.  We  crossed  the  moun- 
tains o(  the  Alba  and  Berlina;  it  was  the  Stii  of  M;ty,  and 
the  snow  upon  them  lay  in  ma.s$es.'  At  the  utmost  hazard 
of  our  hves  wc  succeeded  Jn  surmounting  those  two  Alpine 
ridges :  and  when  they  had  been  traversed,  we  stopped  ^ 
a  place  which,  if  1  remember  rightly,  is  called  Valdistdi. 
There  we  took  up  quarters,  and  at  nightfall  there  arrived 
a  Florentine  courier  named  Busbacca.  I  had  heard  him 
mentioned  as  a  man  of  character  and  able  in  his  profession, 
but  I  did  not  knou'  that  he  had  {orfeited  that  reputation 
by  his  rogueries.  When  he  saw  me  in  the  hostelry,  he 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  Kiid  he  was  going  on  business 
of  importance  to  Lyons,  and  entreated  me  to  lend  him 
money  for  the  journey.  1  said  I  had  no  money  to  lend, 
but  that  if  he  liked  to  join  me,  I  would  pay  his  expenses 
as  far  as  LyonSL  The  rascal  wept,  and  wheedled  me  witli 
a  long  story,  saying :  "  If  a  poor  courier  emplo>'ed  on  affairs 
ol  national  consequence  has  fallen  short  of  money,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  man  like  >-ou  to  assist  him."  Then  he  added 
that  he  was  carrying  things  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
Mcsser  Filippo  Stroui  ;*  and  sliowing  me  a  leather  case 
for  a  cup  he  kul  witli  him,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  it 
beld  a  goblet  of  silver  which  containetl  jewels  to  ttie  value 
of  many  thousands  of  ducats,  together  with  letters  of  va^t 
conseqaenoe,  sent  by  Messer  Rlippo  Stroiu.  I  told  him 
Ihiil  he  ought  to  let  me  conceal  tlic  jewels  about  his  own 
person,  which  would  be  much  less  dangerous  than  carr>ing 
them  in  the  goblet ;  he  might  give  that  up  to  me,  and,  its 
value   being  probably  about   ten   crowns,   1   would  supply 

'  I  have  ictslatd  CtlUnl'i  tpdling  of  aunt*  u|ica  M»  loufaqr.  He  p— rt 
lb*  ficraliM  sod  AUnla  nouDiaiiu,  dc*c«nitetl  the  volley  of  lb*  Rhmc  lo 
WalUoMsdl,  invtSsd  I9  Wnwn  aod  po1»t>lr  Gluu*  lo  Ladm  hkI  Znticb, 
Uience  ta  SolodMirti,  LaiiuAnp.  Gcnev*,  [.700*. 

'  Fili|ipo  Strani  »u  leado  01  ;h«  laiJ-Mciliccan  paity,  niiw  in  eiilc  Ite 
t(U  Into  Uic  hmitf  of  Duke  CoUno  cm  tbc  itt  of  Aapiu  id  IhJi  jvu,  1537. 
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him  with  twcnty-iive  on  the  sccunty.  To  these  wonts  the 
courier  replied  th;it  he  would  go  with  nie,  kircc  he  could 
not  do  olheru-ise,  (oi-  to  give  up  the  goblet  would  not  be 
to  his  lion  our. 

Accordingly  wc  strtick  the  barjiatn  90 ;  iind  tntin);  hone 
next  morning,  cante  to  a  lake  between  V^ildistalc  and 
Vessst ;  it  is  liftcen  miles  long  when  one  rcitches  Veasa. 
On  beholding  the  boats  upon  that  lake  I  took  fright ; 
because  they  arc  of  pine,  of  no  great  size  and  no  great 
tliickncss,  loosely  put  together,  and  not  even  pitched.  If 
1  had  not  seen  four  German  gentlemen,  with  their  four 
horses,  embarking  in  one  nf  the  :;aine  tort  as  ours,  I  shonld 
ncN'cr  have  set  my  foot  in  it ;  indeed  I  sliould  far  more 
likely  have  turned  tail ;  but  when  1  saw  their  hare-brained 
rcclvlcssness,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  those  Gennan 
waters  would  not  drown  folk,  as  ours  do  in  Italy.  How- 
ever, my  two  young  men  kept  saying  to  me ;  "  Bcnvcnuto, 
it  is  surely  dangerous  to  embark  in  this  craft  with  four 
horses,"  I  replied :  "  Vou  cuwardit,  do  you  not  observe 
how  those  four  gentlemen  have  taken  boat  before  us,  and 
are  going  on  their  way  with  laughter?  [f  tliis  were  wioe, 
as  indeed  'tis  water,  1  should  say  that  the)-  were  going 
gladly  to  drown  themselves  in  it ;  but  as  it  is  but  water,  I 
know  well  that  ihey  have  no  more  pleasure  than  we  have 
in  drowning  there."  The  lake  was  fifteen  miles  long  and 
about  three  broad  :  on  one  side  rote  a  mountain  very  tall 
and  cavernous,  on  the  other  some  flat  land  and  grassy. 
When  we  h:td  gone  about  four  miles,  it  befpui  to  storm 
upon  the  lake,  and  our  oarsmen  asked  us  to  help  in 
rowing ;  tliia  wc  did  awhile.  1  made  gestures  and  directed 
them  to  land  us  on  the  farther  shore ;  they  said  it  was  not 
possible,  because  there  was  not  depth  of  water  for  the 
boat,  and  there  were  shonls  there,  which  wotild  in.-ike  it 
go  to  pieces  and  drown  us  all ;  and  slill  they  kept  on  urftios 
us  to  help  them.  The  boatmen  shouted  one  to  the  other, 
calling  fur  assistance.  W'hen  I  saw  them  tlius  dismayed, 
my  horse  being  an  iiiteHigcnt  animal,  1  arranged  the  bridle 
on  his  neck  and  took  the  end  of  tlic  halter  with  my  left 
hand.  Hie  horse,  like  mast  of  his  kind,  l>cing  not  devoid 
of  reason,  seemed  to  h;ivc  an  instinct  of  my  intention ;  for 
having  turned  his  f.icc  tuwards  the  fresh  grass,  1  meant 
that  he  should  swim  and  tlraw  me  after  him.     lust  at  thtu 
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aoment  a  Kte^i  wave  broke  over  Uie  boat.  Ascanio 
irieked  out :  "  Mercy,  my  fattier  ;  save  me,"  aiid  wanted 
to  throw  himself  upon  niy  neck.  Accordingly,  1  laid  hand 
to  my  little  dogficr,  and  told  them  to  do  as  1  had  shown 
them,  seeing  that  the  horses  would  save  their  lives  as  wcU 
as  I  too  hoped  to  escape  with  mine  by  the  same  means ; 
but  that  tf  he  tried  to  jump  on  me,  I  ^ould  kill  him.  So 
we  went  forward  Bc%-end  miles  in  tliis  great  jKril  of  our 
Uvea. 


^ 
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When  we  Icid  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  we  found 
a  little  bit  of  level  ground  where  wc  could  land,  and  I  saw 
that  those  four  German  gentlemen  had  already  come  to 
shore  there ;  but  on  our  wishing  to  disembark,  the  boat- 
men would  hear  nothing  of  it.  Then  I  s^d  to  my  young 
men :  "  Now  is  the  time  to  show  what  sluH  we  are  made 
of ;  so  draw  your  swurds,  and  force  these  fellowi  to  put 
us  on  sliore,"  TIiiei  we  did,  not  however  without  difficulty, 
tor  they  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  When  at  last  we 
got  to  land,  we  ha<l  to  climb  that  mountain  for  two  miles, 
and  it  was  more  troublesome  tlian  getting  up  a  Udder.  I 
was  completely  clothed  in  mail,  with  big  boots,  and  a  gun 
in  my  band;  and  it  was  raining  as  though  the  foiuitains  of 
tlic  heavens  were  opened.  Those  devtU,  the  German  gentle- 
men, leading  ihdr  little  horses  by  the  bridle,  accomplished 
Dtiracles  of  agility ;  but  our  animals  were  not  up  to  the 
business,  and  we  bui-sl  with  tlic  fatigue  of  m.iking  them 
ascend  Uiat  hill  of  djfitculty.  We  had  clinitxid  a  little  way, 
when  Ascanio's  horse,  an  excellent  beast  of  Hungarian  race, 
made  a  false  step.  He  was  going  a  few  paces  before  the 
courier  Busbacca,  to  whom  Ascanio  had  given  his  lanoe  to 
cany  for  him.  Well,  the  path  was  so  bod  that  the  horse 
stumbled,  and  went  on  scrambling  backwards,  without  being 
able  to  regain  his  (ootinf^  till  he  stuck  upon  tlic  point  of 
the  bnce,  which  that  rogue  of  a  courier  had  not  (lie  wit  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  llie  weapon  passed  riglit  through 
bis  throat ;  and  when  my  other  workman  went  to  help  him, 
his  Itofsc  also,  a  black-coloured  animal,  sUpped  towards  tbe 
bke,  and  held  on  by  some  shrub  which  oltcrcd  but  a  slight 
lopport.     Thb   horse  was  carr>-ing  a  pair  of  &a<ltl1c-baf[8, 
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I   *'  Be  iinder  no  concern ;   let  ua  save  oar  lives,  and 
thanks  lo  God  for  all  that  happens.    I  am  only  dts- 


wliich  coRtaincil  all  my  money  and  other  valuables.  1 
cried  out  to  the  younji  man  to  save  his  own  life,  and  let 
the  horse  go  to  the  devil.  The  fait  was  more  than  a  mile 
of  precipitous  descent  atiove  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Just 
below  the  place  our  boatmen  had  taken  up  tlicir  stitioo ; 
so  that  if  the  horse  fell,  he'  would  have  come  precisely  oo 
them.  1  was  ahead  of  the  whole  company,  and  we  waited 
to  see  the  hoise  plunge  headlong;  it  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  go  to  perdition.  During  this  1  said  to  my  young 
men 
give 

tressed  for  that  poor  fellow  Busbacca,  who  tied  his  goblet 
and  his  jewels  to  tlie  value  of  <icveral  thousands  of  ducats 
on  the  liorac's  saddle-bow,  thinking  that  the  safest  place. 
My  things  are  but  a  few  hundred  crowns,  and  I  am  in 
no  fear  whatever,  if  only  I  get  God's  protection."  Then 
Busbacca  cried  out :  "1  am  not  sorry  for  my  own  loss,  but 
for  yours,"  "  Wliy,"  said  I  to  him.  "are  you  sorry  for 
my  trillcs,  and  not  for  »JI  that  property  of  yours?"  He 
answered:  "1  will  tell  you  in  God's  name;  in  these  cir- 
cumstances and  at  the  point  of  jicril  we  have  reaclic<l,  truth 
must  Ix!  spoken.  1  know  that  yoiir^  are  crowns,  and  are 
so  in  good  sooth ;  but  that  case  In  which  I  said  1  bad 
so  many  jewels  and  otiier  lies,  is  all  full  of  caviare."  On 
hearing  this  I  could  not  tiold  from  laughing  ;  my  youos 
men  laughed  too ;  and  he  began  to  cry.  The  horse  extri- 
cated itscH  by  a  great  effort  wh<;n  we  had  given  it  up  for 
lost  So  then,  still  laughing,  we  summoned  our  forces, 
and  bent  ourselves  to  making  the  ascent.  The  four 
German  gentlemen,  having  gained  the  top  before  us.  seat 
down  some  folk  who  gave  us  aid.  Thus  at  length  yn 
re:iched  our  lodging  in  tlic  wilderness.  Here,  t>cing  wet 
to  the  Kkin.  tired  out,  and  famished,  wc  were  most  agreeably 
entertained ;  wc  dried  ourselves,  took  rest,  and  satisfied 
our  hunger,  while  certain  wild  herbs  were  applied  to  the 
wotuided  horse.  Tliey  pointed  out  lo  us  Ihe  plant  in 
(|uestion,  of  which  the  hedge*  were  full ;  and  we  were  told 
that  if  tlic  wound  w,i$  kept  continually  plugged  with  its 
leaves,  the  beast  would  not  only  recover,  but  would  scne 
us  just  as  if  it  had  sustained  no  injury.  We  proceeded  to 
do  as  they  advised.  Then  having  thanked  those  gentle 
men,  and  feeling  ourselves  entirely  n-frcshed,  we  quitted  (he 
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plactf,  and  travelled  onwards,  thanking  God  for  saving  us 
^^roci  sucti  grcnt  perils. 

H  XCVII 

^^   We  reached  a  town  beyond  Ve»sa.  where  we  pRS.'^ed  the 

nixht,  and  heard  a  watchman  throuRti  ;kll  the  hours  singing 

very  agreeably;  for  all  Ihe  houses  oj  that  city  being  tniilt 

of  pine  wood,  it  was  tlie  watchman's  only  business  to  warn 

I     folk  afcainst  fire.     Btisbacca's  nerves  had  been  ciuite  sliaken 

I     by  the  (la)''s  adventures  ;  accordingly,  each  liour  whcu  tlic 

I     watchman  sanj;.  he  called  out  in  his  sleep:  "Ah  God,  1  am 

drowning!"    Tliat  was  because  of  the  fright  he  had  had; 

and  besides,  he  had  got  drunk  in  the  evening,  because  he 

i     would  sit  boozing  with  all  the  Germans  who  were  there ; 

'     and  sometimes  he  cried  :  '*  1  am  bnming,"  and  snmetinies : 

"I  am  drowning;"  and  at  other  limes  he  thought  he  was 

in  hell,  and  tortured  with  that  caviare  suspended  round  his 

tlimat. 

I         'flits  night  was  so  amusing,  that  it  turned  all  our  troubles 

I     into   laughter.     In   the    morning   we   rose   with    very   line 

weatlier,  and  went  to  dine  in  a  smiling  little  place  called 

Lacca.      Here   we   obtained   excellent  entertainment,   and 

tlicu  engaged  guides,  who  were  returning  to  a  town  calle<l 

Surich.    Tlic  guide  who  attended  us  went  along  the  dyked 

bank  of  a  lake ;   tlicrc  was  no  other  road  ;  and  the  dyke 

I     itself  was  covered  with  water,  so  (bat  the  reckless  fellow 

.     slipped,  and  fell  together  with  his  liorse  beneath  the  water. 

1     I,  who  was  but  a  few  steps  behind  him,  stopped  my  horse, 

d  waited  to  see  the  donkey  get  out  of  the  water.    Just  as 

nothing  had  happened,  he  began  to  sing  again,  and  mode 

igns  to  mc  to  follow.     I  broke  away  upon  the  right  hand, 

and  got  through  some  hedges,  making  my  young  men  and 

Uitsbacca  tiike  that  way.     The  guide  shouted  in  C^niuin 

tti.tl  if  tlic  folk  of  those  parts  saw  mc  they  would  put  nie  to 

death.     However,  we  passed  forward,  and  escaped  that  other 

itonn. 

So  wc  arrived  at   Surich,  a  marvellous  dty,  bright  and 

pohshed  like  a  little  gem.     There  wc  tcitted  a  whole  day, 

then  left  betimes  one  morning,  and   rc;tched  anotlier  fair 

dty  called  Solutomo.     Thence  wc  came  to  Usanna,  from 

to  Uincvra,  from  Gincvra  to  l^one,  always  sinking 
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and  laufthlti];.  At  Lione  I  rested  faar  days.  :in(I  bad  rac 
pleasant  intercourse  with  some  of  my  friends  tlicic ;  I 
also  repaid  what  I  lud  spent  upon  Busbacca ;  alterwaids' 
I  set  out  upon  the  road  to  Paris.  This  was  a  delightful 
journey,  except  tliat  wheii  we  reached  PatlKsa'a  band  of 
venturers  tried  to  murder  us,*  and  it  was  only  by  great 
courage  and  address  that  we  got  free  from  tliem.  Prom 
that  point  onward  we  travelled  to  Paris  witliout  the  least 
trouble  in  the  world.  Always  singiog  and  laughing,  we 
arrived  safely  at  our  destination. 


XCVIIl 

After  taking  some  repose  !n  Paris,  I  went  to  visit  the 
painter  Rnssu,  who  was  in  the  King's  service.  I  thutigbt 
to  lind  in  him  one  of  tiic  sliiccrest  frictids  I  had  in  tbe 
worlil,  seeing  that  in  Home  1  had  done  him  tite  greatest 
beiicfils  which  one  man  can  confer  upon  another.  Ax 
tliesc  may  be  described  briefly,  I  will  not  here  omit  iheir 
mention,  in  order  to  expose  the  »hamctcssnuss  of  such  in- 
gratitude. While  he  was  in  Rome,  then,  t>cing  a  man 
given  to  tiackbiting,  he  spoke  so  ill  of  Raffaello  da  Urbino's 
works,  that  the  pupils  of  tlie  latter  were  quite  reifulvcd  to 
murder  him.  From  this  peril  I  saved  him  by  keeping  a 
close  w;itch  u{>on  him  day  and  night.  Again,  the  evil  UiingtH 
said  by  Rosso  again&t  San  Gallo,*  that  excellent  architci^l 
caused  the  latter  to  get  work  taken  from  him  which  h« 
had  previously  procured  for  him  from  Messer  Agiiolo  da 
Cesi ;  and  after  this  San  Gallo  used  his  influence  so  strenu- 
ously against  him  tliat  he  must  have  been  brought  to  tbe 
verge  of  starvation,  had  not  I  pitied  his  condition  and  lent 
him  some  scores  of  crowns  to  live  upon.  So  then,  oak 
having  been  repaid,  and  knowing  that  he  held  employment 
under  the  Kin^,  I  went,  as  I  have  said,  to  look  him  up.  I 
did  not  merely  expect  him  to  discharge  bis  debt,  but  also 
to  show  me  favour  and  assist  in  placing  me  in  that  great 
monarch's  scr\'ice, 

'  L«  P»li«. 

■  Ctlltni,  in  the  naiMtifc  of  hii  MCMti  Frmeh  jtnirncjr,  «iplaiiu  Uul 
tmUuritri  viae  »  nMable  crew  ol  iity  ilBtiog  Liiigs»j\  m   ibe   ~ 

■  AMcnio  <)•  San  CoJIOk  «ae  of  Ihe  Usi  >rdii)(xti  of  itie  later  rcniliMiiri 
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Whco  Rosso  set  eyes  on  me,  his  countenance  clianned 
suddenly,  and  he  exclaimed :  "  Bcovcnulo,  you  tctvc  Liken 
tliix  lon^  journey  at  great  charges  to  your  loss ;  especially 
at  (his  prescnl  time,  when  all  men's  thouRhbt  are  occupied 
with  war.  and  not  with  the  bafcatelles  of  our  profession."  I 
replied  Uiat  I  had  brought  money  enough  to  take  me  back 
to  Rome  as  I  had  coinc  to  Paris,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  return  for  the  pains  I  had  endured  for  bim.  and 
that  now  1  began  to  behcve  what  Maestro  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  said  of  him.  When  he  tried  to  turn  the  matter  into 
jest  on  tliis  exposure  of  his  baseness,  1  showed  him  a  letter 
of  exchange  for  Ave  himdred  crowns  upon  Ricciardo  dd 
Bene.  Ttien  the  rascal  was  ashamed,  and  wanted  to  detain 
me  almost  by  foicc  ;  but  I  L-iughed  at  him.  and  took  my 
leave  in  the  company  of  a  painter  whom  I  found  there. 
This  man  was  called  Sguazzella : '  he  too  was  a  Florentine ; 
and  I  went  to  lodge  in  bis  house,  with  three  horses  and 
three  servaots,  at  so  much  per  week.  He  treated  roe  ve»y 
well,  aitd  was  c%'en  Iwttcr  paid  by  me  in  return. 

Afterwards  1  sought  audience  of  the  King,  through  the 
introduction  of  his  treasurer,  Messcr  Giuliano  Buonaccorti.* 
1  met,  however,  with  considerable  dela>-8,  owing,  as  I  did 
not  then  know,  to  the  strenuous  exertions  Rosso  made 
a4tain&t  my  admission  to  his  Majesty.  When  Messer  Giuliano 
became  aware  of  this,  he  took  me  down  at  once  to  Fontana 
Bilio,*  and  bruught  me  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who 
granted  me  a  whole  hour  of  very  gracious  audience.  Since 
he  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Lyons,  be 
told  Messcr  Giuliano  to  take  me  with  him,  adding  that  on 
tlie  journey  we  could  disctiss  some  vioiks  ck  art  his  Majesty 
liad  it  in  his  head  to  execute.  Accordingly,  1  followed  the 
court ;  and  on  the  way  I  entere<l  into  close  relations  with 
tbo  Cardinal  of  Fcrrani,  whu  had  not  at  that  period 
obtained  the  hat.*  Every  evening  I  used  to  bold  long 
convcrsjilions  with  the  Cardinal,  in  the  course  of  whicli  his 
lordship  advised    me  to  remain   at  an   abbey   of  bts  In 


AmmU  of  Andte*  (td  Sarlo,  who  «rMil  with  him  lo  France  uiil  >cUl«d  (bete. 
'  ATlonBltoo  cxili'  mmlioDcil  bjr  Vucliib 

FoDBiliMblMiL    Cellini  atwin  wrkct  it  m  nboK, 
'  *  IppoIlM  d*Eue,  ion  of  AKmmo,  Duke  of  Femn :  AichliUKip  el  Wkm 
'    '     ftn  ot  lifteea  t  Catditud  in  1539 ;  spem  s  Ur£e  fan  cf  Ui  Ufo  la 
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LyonR,  and  there  to  abide  at  case  uiitit  the  Kiufi  rettimed 
trom  (his  campaign,  adding  that  Jie  was  going  on  to 
Grenoble,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  every  convenience  in 
the  abbey. 

When  wc  reached  Lyons  I  was  alre;)dy  ill,  and  my  lad 
Ascanio  had  lalcen  »  quartan  fever.  The  French  and  their 
court  were  both  grown  irksome  to  me,  and  I  counted  the 
lioufs  till  1  could  find  myself  again  in  Rome.  On  seetOfE 
my  anxiety  to  return  home,  the  Cardinal  gave  mc  money 
sufficient  for  nialang  him  a  silver  bason  and  jug.  So  we 
took  good  hoi-scs,  and  set  our  faces  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  passing  the  Simplon,  and  travelling  for  some  while 
ID  the  company  of  certain  Frenchmen ;  Ascanio  troubled 
by  his  quartan,  and  I  by  a  slow  fever  which  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  throw  off.  I  bad,  moreover,  got  my 
stomadi  out  of  order  to  such  an  extent,  that  for  tlic  space 
of  four  months,  as  !  verily  believe,  I  hardly  ate  one  whole 
loaf  of  bread  in  the  week ;  and  great  was  my  longing  t(^ 
reach  Italy,  being  desirous  to  die  there  rather  than 
France. 


XCIX 

Wlicti  wc  had  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Simplotu 
came  to  a  river  near  a  place  called  Indcvedro.'  It 
broad  and  very  deep,  spanned  by  a  long  narrow  bridge 
without  ramparts.  That  morning  a  tliick  white  frost  bad 
fallen ;  and  when  I  reached  the  bridge,  riding  before  the 
rest,  I  recognised  how  dangerous  it  was,  and  bade  my 
servants  and  young  men  dismount  and  lead  their  hortes. 
So  1  got  acroas  witliout  accident,  and  rode  on  talking  x^ith 
one  of  the  Frcuchmcn,  whose  condition  was  that  of  a 
gcntlcmai).  The  other,  who  was  a  scrivener,  lagged  a  little 
way  behind,  jeering  the  French  gentleman  and  me  because 
wc  had  been  so  frightened  by  notliing  at  all  as  to  give  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  walking.  1  turned  round,  and  seeing 
him  upon  Ihe  middle  of  the  bridge,  begged  him  to  oome 
gently,  since  the  place  was  very  dangerous.  I'hc  feltow, 
true  to  hi»  French  nature,  cried  out  in  French  that  I  was 
a  man    of    poor  spirit,   and   that  tliere  was  no    danger 

'  PtobaUT  ihfe  Dotcria  in  ihe  Valdivodro. 
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whatsoever.  While  he  spoke  these  words  and  urged  his 
horac  fofwaixl,  the  animal  suddenly  slipped  over  the  bridge, 
and  (ell  with  legs  in  air  close  to  a  huge  rock  there  was 
there.  Now  God  is  very  often  merciful  to  madmen  ;  so  the 
two  t^eiistii,  tinman  and  t;<iuinc,  ptunKcd  together  into  a  deep 
wide  pool,  where  both  of  thein  went  down  below  tlie 
water.  On  seeing  what  had  happened,  1  set  off  running 
at  (ull  speed,  scrambled  with  much  difficulty  on  to  ttte 
rock,  and  dangling  over  from  it,  seized  the  skirt  of  the 
scrivener's  gown  and  pulled  him  up,  for  he  was  still  sut>- 
merged  beneath  the  surface.  He  had  dnink  his  bellyful  of 
water,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  being  drowned.  I  then, 
beholding  him  out  of  danger,  congratulated  the  man  upon 
my  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  his  life.  The  fellow 
to  thi»  answered  me  in  French,  that  I  had  done  notbitig ; 
die  iinporLknt  things  to  save  were  his  writings,  worth 
many  scores  of  crowns ;  and  these  words  he  seemed  to  say 
Id  anger,  dripping  wet  and  spluttering  the  while.  There- 
upon, I  turned  round  to  our  guides,  and  ordere<l  ihem  to 
help  the  brute,  adding  that  I  would  sec  them  paid.  One  of 
them  with  great  address  and  trouble  set  hini^tf  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  picked  up  all  the  fellow's  writings,  so  that  he  lost 
not  otie  of  tliem  :  the  other  guide  refused  to  trouble  himself 
by  rendering  any  assisLince. 

I  ought  here  to  say  tlial  wc  had  made  a  purse  up, 
and  tliat  I  performed  the  part  of  paymaster.  So,  when  wc 
n-achcd  the  place  I  mentioned,  and  had  dined,  1  drew  some 
coins  from  the  common  purse  and  gave  them  (o  the  guide 
who  helped  to  draw  him  from  the  water.  'Iliereupon  the 
fellow  called  out  that  I  might  pay  them  out  of  my  own 
pocket ;  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  man  more  than 
wlial  bad  Ixrcn  agreed  on  for  his  services  as  guide.  Upon 
this  1  retorted  with  insulting  language.  Then  tlie  other 
guide,  who  had  done  nothing,  came  up  and  demanded  to  be 
rewarded  also.  I  told  him  that  the  one  who  lia<l  borne 
ic  cross  deserved  the  recompense.      He  cried  out  tlial  he 

uld  presendy  show  me  a  croM  which  should  make  mc 
nL  1  replied  tliat  I  would  light  a  candle  at  that  cross, 
which  should,  I  hoped,  make  him  to  be  the  first  to  weep 
his  folly.  Tlie  village  wc  were  in  lay  on  the  frontier 
between  Venice  and  the  Gernums.     So   the  guide  ran  off 

bring  the  folk  together,  and  came,  foUoued  by  a  crowd, 


gUIOi 

^rewa 
■rtbet 

^Bvoul 

^^  whic 
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wtUi  a  bo3r-s|>ear  in  his  band.  Mounted  on  my  good 
steed,  I  lowered  the  barrel  o(  my  arquebuse,  aad  tumiiig 
to  my  comrades,  cried :  "  At  the  iirst  shot  I  shall  bring 
that  fellow  down  ;  do  yoti  likewise  your  dat>',  for  these  are 
highway  robbere,  who  have  UKcd  this  little  incident  to  con- 
trive our  luurder."  The  innkceiier  at  whose  hou»e  we  had 
dined  called  one  of  the  leaders,  an  imposinK  old  man,  and 
begged  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  saying:  "This  is 
a  most  courageous  young  man ;  you  may  cut  him  to  pieces. 
but  be  will  certainly  kill  a  lot  of  you,  and  perhaps  will 
escape  your  hands  after  doing  all  the  mischief  he  is  able." 
So  matters  calmed  down  :  and  the  old  man.  (heir  leader, 
said  to  mc :  "  Go  in  peace  ;  you  would  not  have  mucli  to 
boast  of  against  us,  even  if  you  had  a  hundred  men  to  back 
)'oo."  I  recognised  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  had  indeed 
made  up  my  mind  to  die  among  them  ;  tbereforc,  when 
no  further  instills  were  cast  at  me,  1  shook  my  head  and 
exclaimed:  "I  should  certainly  have  done  my  utmost  to 
prore  I  am  no  statue,  but  a  man  of  ilcsh  and  spirit." 
Then  we  rCKumcd  our  journey ;  and  that  evening,  at  the 
first  lodging  we  came  to,  settled  uur  accounts  together. 
Tliere  I  parted  for  ever  from  that  beast  of  a  Frenchmjui, 
remaining  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  other,  who  was 
a  gentleman.  Afterwards  1  reached  Fcrrara,  with  my  three 
horses  and  no  other  company. 

Having  dismounted,  1  went  to  court  in  order  to  pay  my 
reverence  to  the  Duke,  and  j^pin  jiermission  to  depart  next 
morning  for  Loreto.  When  1  had  waited  until  two  houre 
after  nightfall,  his  Excellency  appeared.  I  kissed  his 
bands ;  he  received  mc  witti  roucli  courtesy,  and  ordered 
that  water  should  be  brought  for  me  to  wash  my  hands 
before  eating.  To  this  compliment  1  made  a  pleasant 
answer :  "  Most  excellent  lord,  it  is  now  more  than  four 
months  that  1  have  e:tten  only  just  eimugb  to  keep  life 
togctlier ;  knowing  therefore  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
delicacies  o(  your  royal  table,  I  will  stay  and  talk  witb  you 
while  your  Excellency  is  supping ;  in  this  way  we  shall 
liotli  have  more  pleasure  than  if  I  were  to  sup  witli  you." 
Accordingly,  we  entered  into  conversation,  and  prolonged  it 
for  tlie  next  tlircc  hours.  At  that  time  1  took  my  leave,  and 
when  I  got  liack  to  tlic  inn.  found  a  moat  excellent  meal 
ready ;    for  the  Uuke  bad  sent  mc  the  plates  from  bis  own 
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lunquet,  loKcthcr  with  sonw  famous  wine.  Having  now 
faslcd  two  full  hours  bcyoad  my  usual  hour  for  suppiti);,  1 
fdl  to  with  hc^y  appetite ;  and  tliiii  was  tlie  find  time 
since  four  inontl)&  that  I  felt  the  power  or  will  to  eat. 


I 


Leaving  Fcrrara  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  Sanla  Nfaria 
at  Lorcto ;  and  tlience.  having  pciiormcd  my  devotions, 
pursued  the  joumej-  to  Rome.  There  I  found  my  most 
faithful  !-'cIicc,  to  whom  I  abandoned  my  old  shop  with  all 
its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  and  opened  another,  much 
larger  and  roomier,  next  to  Sugticrelto,  the  perfumer.  I 
thought  for  cer1;un  that  the  great  King  Francis  would  not 
have  rememliered  me.  Therefore  I  accepted  commissions 
from  several  noblemen ;  and  in  tlie  meanwhile  began  the 
bMon  and  jug  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  of  Pemra.  I  had 
n  crowd  of  wotlcmen,  antl  many  Urge  aSain  on  band  in 
gold  and  silver. 

Now  the  arrangcmcot  I  had  made  with  that  Penigian 
workman'  was  that  he  should  write  down  all  the  monies 
which  had  been  disbursed  on  his  account,  chiefly  for  clothes 
aud  divers  other  sundries  ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
COKts  of  travelling,  amounted  to  about  seventy  crowns.  We 
agreed  that  he  iihould  discliargc  tlic  debt  by  monthly  pay- 
ments of  three  crowns  ;  and  tliis  he  was  well  able  to  do^ 
since  he  gained  more  than  eight  through  rac.  At  the  end 
of  two  monttis  tlic  rascal  decamped  from  my  shop,  leaving 
me  in  the  lurch  with  a  mass  of  business  on  my  bands,  and 
saying  th»t  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  mo  a  f:iftliitig  more. 
I  was  resolved  to  seek  redress,  but  allowed  m>'self  to  bo 
persuaded  to  do  so  b>-  tlie  way  of  justice.  At  lirst  I 
thought  of  lopping  off  an  arm  of  his  :  and  assuredly  1 
should  have  done  so,  if  my  friends  had  nut  told  me  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  seeing  1  »liotild  lose  my  money  and 
pcrhnps  Rontc  too  a  second  time,  forasmuch  as  blows 
cannot  be  mc.iaurcd,  and  that  witli  the  agreement  I  held  of 
his  I  could  at  any  moment  have  him  taken  up.  I  listened 
to  their  advice,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  conduct  the 
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affair  more  freely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saed  liicn  before 
the  auditor  of  the  Cainent,  and  gained  my  suit  ;  in  coiue- 
<1iience  of  that  decree,  for  which  I  waited  several  moalbs, 
I  had  him  tlirown  into  pri^n.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
overwhelmed  witli  large  commissioni ;  among  others,  I  had 
to  supply  all  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the  wife 
of  Signor  Gierolimo  Orsiiio,  father  of  Signor  Paolo,  who  is 
now  the  son-in-law  of  our  Duke  Coaimo.'  These  things  1 
had  nearly  tlnishcd  ;  yet  others  of  the  greatest  conscciuence 
were  always  CDming  in.  I  employed  eight  woik-people, 
and  worked  day  and  night  together  witli  tlicin,  for  tiie  sake 
alike  of  honour  and  of  gain. 


a 

While  I  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  affairs  with 
much  vigour,  there  arrived  a  letter  sent  post-haste  to  cue 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferr;ira.  whicli  ran  as  follows  ; — 

"Denvatuto.  our  dtar  friend. — During  lha4  last  Jays  the 
most  Christian  King  here  made  metiUon  of  you,  and  said  l/ial 
he  should  tike  to  have  you  in  his  service.  Whereto  I  answered 
that  you  had  promised  me,  xuhenettr  I  sent  for  you  to  serve 
hii  Majesty,  that  you  xoould  eome  at  onee.  His  Majesty  then 
amuvTai  :  '  U  is  my  mil  that  Prevision  for  his  journey, 
according  to  his  merits,  should  be  sent  him ; '  and  wi mediately 
ordered  his  Admiral  to  make  me  out  an  order  for  one  thousand 
golden  crowns  upon  the  treasurer  oj  the  Exchequer.  The 
Cardinal  de'  Oaddi,  who  was  present  at  this  conversation, 
advanced  immediately,  and  told  his  Majesty  that  H  leas  not 
necessary  to  make  these  disposiliottt,  seeing  that  he  had  sent 
you  money  enough,  and  that  you  taere  already  on  the  journey. 
If  then,  as  I  think  probable,  the  facts  are  quite  contrary  to  those 
assertions  of  Cardinal  Gaddi.  rej^y  to  me  without  delay  upon 
tlie  receipt  of  this  letter;  for  I  will  undertake  to  gather  up  the 
fallat  thread,  and  have  the  promised  money  given  you  by  this 
magnanitnous  King." 

I  He  wu  Duke  oF  Btocciano.  falhn  uf  Duke  Paoiit,  >bo  nunkd  ItabtlU 
de'  Medici,  >od  i&urHt-Kii  her  1>:foTc  hit  icoond  inafnn|[c  <riih  VluorU 
Aecarunboal.    See  my  Xnunfomt  in  Italy,  ««l.  vt- 
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Now  let  the  world  bike  notice,  and  all  the  (nlk  that  dwell 
on  it,  wliiit  powei  nulijfnant  slant  with  adverse  fortune 
exercise  ujtou  iis  huiii.in  lieiiiKs  1  I  had  not  spoken  twice 
in  my  lifetime  to  that  little .  simpleton  of  a  Cardinal  dc* 
Gsddi  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  meant  by  this  humptious- 
ness  of  his  to  do  mc  any  harm,  but  only,  thruufi>h  light- 
headc<lne!is  and  senseless  folly,  to  make  it  Mem  as  Uiough 
he  also  held  the  afT;urs  of  artists,  whom  the  King  was 
wanting,  under  hit  own  personal  sut>erv)Sion,  just  as  die 
Cardinal  of  Pemra  did.  But  afterwards  he  was  so  stupid 
as  not  to  tell  mc  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  ;  else- 
wise,  it  is  certain  that  my  wish  to  shield  a  silly  mannikin 
from  reproach,  if  only  for  our  countT>-'8  sake,  would  have 
made  me  find  out  some  excuse  to  mend  the  bunghng  of 
bis  foolisit  self-conceit. 

Inunediately  upon  tlie  receipt  of  Cardinal  Ferrara's 
letter,  I  answered  that  about  Cardinal  de'  Gaddi  1  knew 
absolutely  notliing,  and  that  even  if  be  had  made  overtures 
of  tliat  kind  to  roe,  1  should  not  have  left  Italy  without 
informing  his  most  reverend  lordship.  1  also  said  that  I 
had  more  to  do  in  Home  than  at  any  previous  time ;  tnit 
that  if  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  made  sign  of  wanting 
me,  one  word  of  his,  communicated  by  so  great  a  prince 
as  his  most  reverend  lordship,  would  suffice  to  make  me 
set  off  upon  tlie  spot,  leaving  all  other  concerns  to  take 
their  chance. 

After  I  had  sent  my  letter,  that  traitor,  the  Fenigian 
workman,  devised  a  piece  of  malice  against  me,  whicli 
succeeded  at  once,  owing  to  the  avarice  of  Pope  Paolo  da 
FamcBC,  but  also  far  more  to  that  of  his  bastird,  who  was 
then  called  Duke  of  Castro.'  The  fellow  in  question  in. 
lonne<t  one  of  Signor  Pier  Luigi's  secrctancs  that,  having 
been  with  me  as  workman  several  years,  he  u-as  acquainted 
with  all  my  affairs,  on  tlie  «treuKth  of  which  he  gave  his 
word  to  Signor  Pier  Luigi  tliat  I  u-as  worth  more  than 
eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  that  tlie  g'^cater  part  of  Ihb 
property  consisted  in  jewels,  which  jewels  belouKcd  to  the 
Church,  and  that  t  tuul  stolen  them  in  Castcl  SauC  Agnolo 
during:;  the  sock  of  Rome,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  catch  me  on  the  spot  with  secrecy. 


'  He  bsd  been  iavttted  irilli  ibc  Duchy  of  Cittro  in  15J7, 
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It  so  happened  tliat  I  had  been  at  work  one  morning, 
more  than  three  hours  before  daybreak,  upon  the  trousaesu 
ol  Ihe  bride  1  mentioned ;  llicn.  while  my  shop  was  being 
evened  and  swept  out,  1  put  my  cape  on  to  go  abroad  and 
take  the  air.  Directing  my  steps  along  the  Stiada  Gtulia, 
I  turned  into  Chiavica,  and  at  this  comer  Crespino,  the 
Bar^cUo,  with  all  his  constables,  made  ap  to  me,  and  said: 
"You  xre  the  Pope's  prisoner."  I  answered:  "Crcspinov 
yon  h;tve  mistaken  your  man."  "  No,"  said  Crespinot 
"you  are  the  artist  Benvenuto,  and  i  know  you  wcU,  and 
i  have  to  tike  you  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angclo.  where 
lords  go,  and  men  of  accomplishments,  your  peers."  Upoo 
that  four  of  bis  undcr-o^ccrs  rusbcd  on  mc,  and  would 
have  seized  by  force  a  dagger  which  1  wore,  and  sooui 
rings  I  carried  on  my  tingcr ;  but  Crespino  rebuked  ihctn : 
"  Not  A  man  of  you  shiiU  touch  him :  it  is  quite  enough 
ii  you  perform  >-ouf  duty,  and  see  t]tat  he  does  not  escape 
me."  Tlien  he  came  up,  and  begged  me  with  words  ol 
courtesy  to  surrender  my  arms,  ^liile  I  was  engaged  in 
doing  this,  it  crossed  my  mind  tbat  exactly  on  that  very 
spot  I  had  assassinated  Pompco.  Tbcy  took  me  straight* 
way  to  the  castle,  and  locked  me  in  an  upper  chamber  to 
tlie  keep.  Ttii:i  was  the  fii^t  time  tliat  I  ever  smelt  a 
prison  up  to  the  age  I  then  bad  oi  tJiirty-seven  years. 


on 

Signor  Rcr  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son,  had  well  consider 
the  large  sum  for  whicli  I  stood  accused ;  so  he  begiicd 
the  reversion  of  it  from  liis  most  holy  father,  and  aaked 
that  he  might  have  the  money  made  out  to  himseU. 
The  Pope  granted  this  willingly,  adding  that  lie  would 
assist  in  iU  recovery.  Consetiuently,  after  having  kept  me 
eight  whole  days  in  pri.toti,  they  sent  me  up  for  examiaa- 
lion,  in  order  to  put  an  end  if  possible  to  the  affair.  I 
WM  summoned  into  one  of  the  great  halU  of  the  papdd 
castle,  a  place  of  much  dignity.  My  examiners  were,  firtt, 
the  Governor  of  Rome,  called  Messer  iicncdctto  Conver- 
sini  of  Pfstoja,*   who  aftervi-ards   became  Bishop   of  Jesi; 


)  Bishop  of  FotlimpopoU  ia  1557,  and  of  Jest  in  154a 
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secondly,  the  Procurator- Fiscal,  whose  name  I  hare 
forgotten ;  ■  and,  thirdly,  the  judge  in  criminal  cases, 
Messer  Benedetto  da  Cagli.  These  three  men  began  at 
first  to  question  me  in  gentle  terms,  which  aftenA'ards 
they  changed  to  words  o(  considenible  luirthneM  and 
menace,  apparently  because  I  said  to  them:  "My  lords, 
It  ia  more  Uian  half-un-hour  now  since  you  lia\'c  been 
pestering  mc  witli  questions  about  fables  and  such  tilings, 
so  that  one  may  truly  say  you  are  chattering  or  prattling ; 
'  by  chattering  1  mean  talking  without  reason,  by  prattling 
I  mean  talking  nonsense :  therefore  I  beg  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  really  is  you  w.int  of  mc,  and  to  let  me  hear  from 
your  lips  reasonable  speech,  and  not  jabberings  or  non- 
tense."  In  reply  to  these  words  of  mine,  the  Governor, 
who  was  a  Pistojan,  could  do  longer  dissuise  his  furious 
temper,  and  l>egan  :  "  You  talk  very  confidently,  or  rather 
far  ton  arrofcantly ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  will  bring 
your  pride  down  lower  than  a  spaniel  by  the  words  of 
reason  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  these  will  t>e  neither 
J3t}berings  nor  nonsense,  as  you  have  it,  bot  shall  form  a 
chain  of  atguments  to  answer  which  you  will  be  fotced  to 
tax  tlie  utmost  ot  your  wits."  Then  be  ttegan  to  speak  as 
follows :  "  We  know  for  certain  that  you  were  in  Rome 
at  the  time  when  this  unliappy  city  was  subject  to  the 
calamity  of  tlic  sack ;  at  tliat  time  >'ou  were  in  this  Castle 
of  Sant'  Angel o,  and  were  employed  as  bombardier. 
Now  since  you  arc  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith  by  trade. 
Pope  Clement,  being  previously  acquainted  with  you,  and 
having  by  him  no  one  else  of  your  profession,  called  you 
into  his  secret  counsels,  and  made  you  unset  all  the  jewels 
of  his  tiaras,  mitrcK,  and  rings;  afterwards,  having  coa- 
bdence  in  you.  he  urdered  j'ou  to  sew  them  into  his 
clotlies.  While  thus  engaged,  you  sequestered,  unknown 
to  his  Holiness,  a  portion  of  thent,  to  the  value  of  eighty 
thousand  crowns.  This  has  been  told  us  by  one  of  your 
workmen,  to  whom  you  disclosed  the  matter  in  your 
braggadocio  way.  Now.  we  tell  you  frankly  that  you  must 
lind  the  jewels,  or  their  value  in  mone>- :  after  that  we 
will  rele:isc  you." 

'  Beiwdetto  Vatenti 
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When  I  Jieard  these  words,  I  could  not  hold  from  bunt- 
ing into  a  great  roar  of  laughter;  then,  having  laugh«d  a 
while,  I  said :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  that  on  this  first  occa- 
sion, wlieii  it  ha^  i>Ieased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  imprison 
me,  I  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  some  folly,  as  the  Wtint 
1.4  ti»ially  with  young  men.  11  what  you  say  were  the 
truth,  I  run  no  risk  of  having  to  submit  to  coqMtral  punish- 
ment, since  the  authority  of  the  law  was  suspended  during 
tliat  season.  Indeed,  I  could  excuse  m>-self  by  saying 
tliat,  like  a  faithful  servant,  1  had  kept  back  treasure  to 
tliat  amount  for  tlic  sacred  and  holy  A|K»tolic  Church, 
waiting  till  I  could  restore  it  to  a  good  Pope,  or  else  to 
Uiosc  who  might  require  it  of  me ;  as,  for  instance,  >'ou 
might,  if  this  were  verily  the  case."  When  I  had  spoken 
so  far,  the  furious  Governor  would  not  let  me  conclude  ray 
argument,  but  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  rage:  "Interpret 
(he  affair  as  you  like  best,  Benvenuto ;  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  have  fotuid  (he  proficrty  which  we  liad  lost ;  be  quick 
about  it,  if  you  do  not  want  us  to  use  other  measures  than 
words."  Then  they  began  to  rise  and  leave  the  chamber; 
but  I  stopped  them,  crying  out :  "  My  lords,  my  examination 
is  not  over ;  bring  that  to  an  end,  and  go  then  where  >-ou 
choose."  They  resumed  their  scats  in  a  very  angry  temper, 
making  ait  though  they  did  not  mean  to  listen  (o  a  word  I 
said,  and  at  the  same  time  half  relieved,'  as  though  the}' 
had  diiicovered  all  they  wanted  to  know.  I  theu  l>egan 
my  speech,  to  this  effect :  "  You  are  to  know,  ray  lord*, 
that  it  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  I  lust  came  to 
Rome,  and  1  have  never  been  sent  to  prison  here  or  else- 
where." On  this  that  catdipoll  of  a  Governor  called  out: 
"  And  yet  you  have  killed  men  enough  here  ! "  I  replied  : 
■'  It  is  >'ou  that  say  it,  and  not  I  ;  but  if  some  one  came  to 
kill  you,  priest  as  you  are,  you  would  defend  yourself,  and 
if  you  killed  him,  the  sanctity  of  law  would  hold  you  justi- 
lied.  Therefore  let  me  continue  my  defence,  if  you  wish 
to  report  the  case  to  the  Pope.  an<l  to  judge  oic  fairiy. 
Once  more  1  tell  you  that  I  have  been  a  sojourner  in  this 
marvellous  city  Rome  (or  nigh  on  twenty  years,  and  here 
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have  cxcrdscd  my  art  in  tnatten  of  vast  importance. 
'  Knowinij  that  this  is  tbe  scat  of  Christ,  t  entertained  the 
reasonable  belief  that  when  some  temporal  prince  sought  to 
inflict  on  me  a  mortal  injuiy,  I  might  have  recourse  to  this 
holy  chair  and  to  this  Vioar  of  Christ,  in  confidence  that 

I  lie  would  siirely  uphold  my  cause.  Ah  me .'  whither  am  I 
now  to  ^o  ?  What  prince  is  there  who  will  protect  mc 
{rom  this  inlamoux  assassination?  Was  it  not  your  busi- 
sess,  before  you  took  me  up.  to  find  out  wliat  I  had  done 
with  those  eijihty  thousand  ducats  7  Was  it  not  your  duly 
to  inspect  tlie  ixicord  of  the  fe\vels,  which  have  been  care- 
fully inscntKd  by  this  Apostolic  Camera  through  the  last 
five    hundred    years  ?      If    you    bad    discovered    anythtnji 

■inissdng  on  that  record,  then  you  ought  to  have  seited  all 
my  t>ook3  together  witli  myself.  I  tdl  >'ou  for  a  ccrL-iinly 
that  the  registers,  on  which  arc  written  all  the  jewels  of 
die  Pope  and  the  regalia,  must  Ik;  perfectly  in  order ;  you 
vnO  not  lind  there  missing  a  sinijlc  article  of  value  which 
belonged  to  Pupe  Clement  that  has  not  been  minutely 
^koted.  The  one  thtnj{  of  the  kind  which  occurs  to  mc  is 
^^lis :  When  tlwt  poor  man  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  make 
terms  with  tlinse  UiieVcs  of  the  Imperial  anny,  who  had 
robbed  Rome  and  insulted  the  Church,  a  certain  Cesare 
Iscatinaro,  if  I  rightly  remember  his  name,  came  to 
negotiate  with  him  ; '  and  having  nearly  concluded  the 
agreement,  the  Pope  in  his  extremity,  to  show  the  man 
some  mark  of  favour,  let  fall  a  diamond  from  his  linger, 
which  was  worth  about  four  thousand  crowns,  and  when 
Iscatinaio  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  the  Pope  told  him  to  keep 
it  for  his  sake.  I  was  present  at  these  transactions :  snd 
if  the  diamond  of  which  1  speak  be  rai&sing.  I  have  told 
you  where  it  went ;  but  !  have  the  ilrmcst  conviction  that 
you  will  find  even  this  noted  upon  the  register.  After 
this  you  may  blush  at  your  leisure  for  having  done  such 
cruel  injustice  to  a  man  like  mc,  who  has  perfomed  so 
many  honourable  services  for  the  apostolic  chair.  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that,  but  for  me,  the  morning  wlien  the 
Imperial  troops  entered  the   Bor((o,  they  would  without  let 

>  Glo.  Buiokmunco  41  G«tlliMt«.  RoAmUo  di  Monlelopo,  in  hii  Auto- 
Uopiplijr,  callt  him  Cuilnoro.  imI  reUlei  how  "when  he  oub«  one  ikf  into 
!)■  cMM  to  MBolbiU  A  Inaly,  be  wu  woandcd  la  tbc  im  by  one  of  our 
MHiiilwitin  "    Thlt  coolimw  wbat  foUowt  abvie. 
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or  lundranoc  bavc  forced  their  way  into  the  ostle.  It  was 
I  who,  unrcwaiclc>d  for  this  act,  betook  myself  witli  vigour 
to  the  guns  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  cannoDeets 
and  soldicis  of  the  ordnance.  1  put  spirit  into  my  conusde 
Raffacllo  da  Iklonlcltipo,  the  sculptor,  who  bad  also  left  his 
post  and  hid  himself  all  frightened  in  a  comer,  without 
stlrriiiK  fool  or  linger ;  I  woke  his  courage  up,  and  be  aud 
1  aJone  together  slew  so  many  of  the  enemies  that  the 
soldiers  took  aiiother  nxid.  I  it  -was  who  sJiot  at  Iscatinaro 
when  I  saw  him  tolkint;  to  Pope  Clement  witltout  the 
slightest  mark  of  reverence,  nay,  with  the  most  revolting 
insolence,  like  the  Lutheran  and  infidel  he  was.  Pope 
Clement  upon  this  had  the  castle  searched  to  find  and 
hang  the  man  who  did  it.  I  it  was  who  wounded  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  head  down  there  below  the 
trenches  of  tlie  castle.  Then,  too,  how  many  ontaments 
of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels,  how  many  models  and  coins, 
so  beautiful  nnd  so  esteemed,  have  I  not  made  for  Holy 
Church !  Is  this  then  the  presumptuous  priestly  recom- 
pcuse  >-ou  give  a  mau  who  has  served  and  loved  j-ou  with 
such  loyalty,  with  such  master>-  of  art  ?  Oh,  go  and 
report  the  whole  Uiat  I  have  spoken  to  tlie  Pope ;  go  and 
tell  him  that  his  jewels  aix:  all  in  his  possession ;  that  1 
never  tx:ct;ivcd  from  the  Church  anytliing  but  wounds  and 
Btonings  at  that  epoch  of  the  sack ;  that  I  never  reckoned 
upon  any  gain  bej-ond  some  small  remuneration  from  Pope 
Faolo,  whicli  he  had  promised  me.  Now  at  last  I 
what  to  think  of  his  Holiness  and  you  his  Ministers." 

While  I  was  delivering  this  speech,  they  tat  and  listen' 
in  astonishment.  Then  exchanging  glances  one  with  the 
other,  and  making  signs  oE  much  surprise,  they  left  oic; 
AH  tlirce  went  together  to  report  what  I  bad  !()>oken  to 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  felt  some  shame,  and  gave  orders 
tliat  all  the  records  of  the  jewels  should  be  diligently 
Bcarcltcd.  U''hen  they  had  ascertained  tbat  none  were 
missing,  they  left  me  in  the  castle  without  saying  a  word 
more  about  it  Signor  Pier  Luigi  felt  also  that  he  had 
acted  ill ;  and  to  end  the  afi'air,  they  set  about  to  contrive 
my  dciith. 
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DariiiK  the  ni^lalions  of  this  time  which  I  have  jint 
related,  KiiiK  Fntncis  received  news  of  how  the  Pope  vim 
keeping  me  iit  prison,  and  with  wh.tt  injustice.  He  had 
sent  a  certain  eenlteinan  of  his,  tiAmed  Munsi^or  di  Morluc, 
as  his  aintxissador  to  Roine;'  Ui  him  tliereforc  he  now 
wrote,  claiming  me  from  tlie  Pope  ns  the  man  of  his 
Majesty.  The  Pope  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  sense 
and  ability,  but  in  this  sMmt  of  mine  he  l>chavcd  weakly 
and  uninldli^cnlly ;  for  he  made  answer  to  the  Km^^'s 
envoy  that  his  Majesty  need  pay  me  no  attention,  since  I 
was  a  fellow  who  ;;avc  mucli  trouble  by  fighting ;  therefore 
he  :idvi»ed  hia  Nfajesty  to  leave  me  alone,  adding  that  be 
kept  uic  in  prison  for  homicides  and  other  devilries  which 
t  had  played.  To  this  the  King  sent  answer  that  justice 
in  his  realm  was  excellently  maintained ;  for  even  as  his 
Majesty  was  wont  to  shower  rewards  and  favours  upon 
men  of  ports  and  virtue,  so  did  he  ever  chastise  the  trouble- 
aome.  His  Holiness  had  let  me  go,  not  caring  for  the 
service  of  the  said  Benvenuto,  and  the  KinK.  when  he  saw 
him  in  his  realm,  most  willinKly  adopted  him;  therefore 
he  now  asked  for  him  in  the  <iiiahty  of  his  own  man. 
Such  a  deoianil  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  bonoumble 
marks  of  favour  which  a  man  of  my  sort  could  desire ;  yei 
it  proved  the  source  of  inlinite  annoyance  and  hurt  to  me. 
The  Pope  was  roused  lo  such  fury  by  the  jealous  fear  he 
bad  lc»t  I  should  no  an<l  tell  the  whole  world  how  in- 
famously 1  had  been  treated,  tltal  he  kept  revolving  ways 
in  whid)  I  might  be  put  to  deatli  without  injury  to  his 
own  credit. 

llie  castellan  of  Sant'  Angcio  was  one  of  our  Florentines, 
called  Mcswr  Giorgio,  a  knight  of  the  Ugolini  f:imily.* 
Tliis  worthy  tnait  showed  me  tlic  greatest  couitesy,  and 
let  me  go  free  about  the  castle  on  parole.  He  was  well 
liow   greatly   1    biul    been    wronged;  and  when    1 

>  Jnit  it*  M<»Uiic,  tiKilliFr  of  Ui«  cdcbnleJ  Mutkal,  Bilbap  of  Vtianx, 
■  frinul  of  MuEsrct  of  NAvano,  tuui^  like  bcf ,  a  |>rot«ctM  of  tlkt  lIupcaolL 
nqjutUled  lh«  cfacUun  olthe  DukcU  Anjou  la  the  ibnnie  of  n>tud, 
II  It  iinly  kniMtn  of  thn  man  Itut  he  was  a  Ktughl  of  JiimmIiiii.  awl  hwl 
M  CooiamiilatMe  of  PnUi  in  ijii. 
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wanted  to  give  security  for  leave  to  walk  about  the  cut 
he  replied  that  though  he  could  not  take  that,  seeinj;  the 
Pope  set  too  much  itnportince  upon  my  affair,  yet  he 
would  frankly  trust  my  word,  because  he  was  informed  by 
every  one  what  »  worthy  mait  I  was.  So  I  passed  tuy 
parole,  and  lie  Rrantecl  me  conveniences  for  working  at  my 
tr.ute.  I  Uien,  rcilccting  that  tlie  Popc'«  an«<:r  .i^jainst  me 
miiKl  subside,  as  well  because  of  my  innocence  as  because 
of  the  favour  shown  mc  by  the  King,  kept  my  shop  In 
Rome  open,  while  Ascanio,  my  prentice,  came  to  the  ustle 
and  brouglit  me  things  to  work  at.  I  could  not  indeed  do 
much,  feeling  myself  imprisoned  so  unjustly;  yet  1  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  bore  my  adverse  fortune  with  as 
light  a  fae:irt  a«  I  was  able. 

1  had  secured  tite  attachment  of  all  the  guards  and 
many  soldiers  of  the  castle.  Now  the  Pope  used  to  oome 
at  limes  to  sup  there,  and  on  those  occaaons  no  watch  was 
kept,  but  the  place  stood  open  like  an  ordinary  palace^ 
Coiiaequently,  while  the  Pope  was  there,  the  prisoners  used 
to  be  sliut  up  with  great  precautions ;  none  such,  however, 
were  taken  with  me,  who  had  the-  hcense  to  go  where  t 
liked,  even  at  those  times,  about  its  precincts.  Often  then 
those  soldiers  told  me  that  I  ought  to  escape,  and  that  they 
would  aid  and  abet  me,  knowing  as  ttiey  did  how  greatly 
I  had  been  wronged.  1  answered  that  I  bad  given  my 
parole  to  the  castellan,  who  was  such  a  worthy  man,  and 
had  done  mc  such  kind  offices.  One  very  brave  and 
clever  soldier  used  to  say  to  mc :  "  My  Bcovcnuto,  you 
must  know  that  a  prisoner  is  not  obUgcd,  and  cannot  be 
obliged,  to  keep  faith,  any  more  than  aught  else  which 
behts  a  free  man.  Do  wlutt  I  tell  you  ;  escape  from  that 
rascal  of  a  Pope  and  tliat  biuitaid  his  son,  for  both  are 
bent  on  having  your  Ufc  by  villainy."  I  had,  luiwevcr, 
ra.ide  my  mind  up  ratlicr  to  lose  my  hfc  than  to  break  tlw 
promise  I  had  given  that  good  man  the  castellan.  So  1 
bore  the  extreme  discomforts  of  my  sititation,  and  liad  (or 
companion  of  misciy  a  friar  of  tlie  Palansina  house,  who 
was  a  ver)'  famous  preacher.' 


'  Cellini  meaiu  P&llaildnl.     Nolhiag  termt  to  be  known  aliout  him,  eicq< 
thai  hi*  iinprikODinenl  !•  mentioned  In  a  letlci  of  Cattft  under  due  t  iifi. 
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T\ila  man  had  becii  arrested  ns  a  Lutheran.  He  was  an 
Ecellcnt  companion  ;  bat,  from  the  point  of  view  of  hb 
etieioni  I  found  him  the  biggest  scoundrel  In  tlie  worki, 
whom  all  kinds  of  vices  were  acceptable.  His  fine  iu- 
cUcctual  qualities  won  my  admiration  :  but  I  bated  his 
ty  vices,  and  frankly  tixcd  him  unth  them.  This  friar 
;)t  perpetually  reminding  me  tli»t  I  was  in  no  wise  bound 
to  observe  faith  with  the  castellan,  since  I  had  become  a 
prisoner.  I  replied  to  these  arguments  that  he  might  be 
speakinf!  the  truth  s»  a  friar,  but  that  as  a  man  he  spoke 
lie  contrary  ;  (or  ever>'  one  who  called  himself  a  man,  and 
9t  a  monk,  wus  bound  to  keep  his  word  under  all  circum- 
itcet  in  which  he  chanced  to  t)c.  I  therefore,  being  a 
,  and  not  a  monk,  was  not  going  to  break  the  simple 
nd  loyal  word  which  I  had  given.  Seeing  then  that  he 
not  sap  my  honour  by  the  subtle  and  ingenious 
tries  he  so  eloquently  developed,  the  friar  hit  upon 
another  way  of  templing  mc.  He  allowed  some  days  to 
pass,  during  which  he  read  me  the  sermons  of  I'ra  lerolimo 
Savonarola  ;  and  these  be  expounded  with  such  lucidity 
id  leamint:  Ihut  his  comment  was  even  finer  than  the  text. 
remained  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  ;  and  there  was 
■othing  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  done  for  him, 
Kcept,  as  1  have  said,  to  break  my  promised  word.  When 
'lie  saw  the  dfect  bis  talents  had  produced  upon  my  mind, 
be  thought  of  yet  another  mctlicxl.  Cautiously  he  began  to 
ask  what  means  I  should  have  taken,  supposing  my  iailore 
bad  locked  me  up,  in  urder  to  set  the  dungeon  doors  open 
and  effect  my  Higbt.  I  then,  who  wanted  to  dispby  the 
barpness  of  my  own  wits  to  so  ingenious  a  man,  replied 
hat  I  was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  open  the  most  baJHinK 
and  bars,  far  more  those  of  our  prison,  to  do  whicli 
auld  be  the  same  to  me  as  eating  a  bit  of  new  cheese. 
In  order  then  to  gain  my  secret,  the  friar  now  made  light 
of  tticse  aiiiiertions,  averring  that  persons  who  have  gained 
some  ciedit  by  tlieir  abilities,  are  wont  to  talk  big  of  things 
whicli,  if  ihey  had  to  put  tlieir  boasts  in  action,  would 
speedily  discredit  tlieni,  and  niucli  to  tlieir  dishonour.  Him- 
kU  had  heard  me  speak  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  he  was 
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inclined  to  tliink  I  should,  when  pushed  to  proof,  end  in  a 
dishonourable  failure.  Upon  this,  feeling  myself  stung  to 
the  quick  by  that  devil  of  a.  friar,  1  responded  that  1  always 
made  a  practice  of  promising  in  words  less  than  I  could 
pcTforro  in  deeds  ;  what  1  had  said  about  the  keys  was  the 
merest  triilc;  in  a  few  words  I  could  make  him  understand 
that  the  matter  was  as  1  had  told  it  ;  tlien,  all  too  heed- 
lessly, 1  demonstiated  the  faality  witli  which  my  assertions 
oould  be  carried  into  act.  He  affected  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion ;  but  alt  tlic  same  he  learned  my  lesson  well  by  hcirt 
with  keen  intelligence.  ^M 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  worthy  castellan  let  mc  room^ 
at  pleasure  over  the  whole  fortress.  Not  even  at  niglit  did 
he  lock  me  in,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  other  prisonetSL 
Moreover,  he  ^ilk'wed  me  to  employ  myself  as  1  liked  besl; 
with  gold  or  silver  or  witli  wax  according  to  my  whim. 
So  (hen  I  laboured  several  weeks  at  tlie  basun  oixlered  by 
Cardinal  Ferrara,  Init  tlic  irksomeness  of  my  imprisonment 
bred  in  me  a  disgust  for  such  employment,  and  I  took  to 
modelling  in  wax  some  little  tigurcs  of  my  fancy,  for  mere 
recreation.  Of  the  wax  which  I  used,  the  friar  stole  a 
piece  ;  and  with  this  he  proceeded  to  get  false  keys  made, 
upon  tlic  nietliod  I  had  heedlessly  revealed  to  him.  He 
had  chosen  for  hi»  accomplice  a  registrar  named  Luigi,  a 
Paduan,  who  was  in  the  castellan's  service.  When  the 
keys  were  ordered,  the  locksmith  revealed  their  plot  ;  and 
tlie  castellan,  who  came  at  times  to  see  me  in  my  chamber, 
noticing  the  wax  which  I  was  using,  recognised  it  at  once 
and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  true  thai  this  poor  fellow  Benvenato 
has  suffered  a  most  crievoiis  wrong  ;  yet  he  ought  not  to 
have  dealt  thus  with  me,  for  I  have  ever  strained  nty  sense 
o(  right  to  show  htm  kindness.  Now  I  shall  keep  him 
straitly  under  lock  and  key,  and  shall  Lake  good  care  to  do 
him  no  more  service."  Accordingly,  he  had  me  shut  up 
witli  disagreeable  circumstances,  among  the  worst  of  which 
were  tlic  words  tlung  at  mc  by  some  of  his  devoted  servants, 
who  were  indeed  extremely  fond  of  mc,  but  now,  on  tfail 
occasion,  cast  in  my  teeth  ;lI1  the  kind  offices  the  caMellan 
had  done  me  ;  ttiey  came,  in  fact,  to  calling  me  ungnileTul. 
light,  and  disloy.ol.  One  of  them  in  iiarticuhir  used  those 
injurious  terms  more  insolently  than  was  decent  ;  where 
upon   1,  being  convinced  of  my  innocence,  retorted   ttotly 
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lb:tl  I  b»d  never  broken  faith,  and  woold  oiainLuD  these 
wonk  at  tlic  peril  a^  my  liic,  and  that  if  he  or  any  oi  Itis 
fellows  abii&cd  ine  so  unjustly,  I  would  flinK  the  lie  back  in 
his  thro.it.  The  man,  intolerant  of  my  rebuke,  rushed  to 
the  castellan's  room,  and  brought  me  the  wax  with  tlie 
model  of  the  kcj-s.  No  sooner  had  1  seen  the  wax  than  1 
told  him  that  both  be  and  I  were  in  the  right ;  but  I  begged 
him  to  procure  for  mc  an  audience  with  the  ca&tcllan,  (or  1 
meant  to  explain  frankly  how  the  matter  stood,  which  was 
of  hr  more  consequence  than  they  ima^ned.  '["he  castcUao 
sent  for  me  at  onoe,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  course  of 
events.  This  made  him  arrest  the  friar,  who  tietrayed  the 
registrar,  and  tlie  hitter  lan  a  risk  of  being  banged.  How- 
ever, the  castellan  hushed  the  affair  up,  although  it  had 
jeoched  the  Pope's  cars  :  he  saved  his  registrar  from  the 
Hows,  and  gave  mc  the  same  freedom  as  I  had  before 
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Wlien  I  saw  how  rigorously  this  affair  was  prosecuted,  I 
began  to  Ihink  of  my  own  concerns,  and  said:  "Supposing 
another  of  thc&c  stonns  should  rise,  and  the  man  should 
conlidcncc  in  mc,  I  should  then  be  under  no  obligation 
him,  and  might  wi&li  to  u%  my  wits  a  little,  which  would 
rtainty  work  their  end  Iwlter  tlian  tliose  of  tlut  rascally 
So  I  twgan  to  have  new  sheets  ol  a  coarse  fabric 
Mgint  me,  aiut  did  not  send  the  dirty  ones  away.  Wlicn 
my  servants  a.sked  for  them,  I  bade  them  hold  their 
iftues,  saying  I  had  given  the  sheets  to  some  of  those 
■M  soldiers ;  and  if  the  matter  came  to  knowledge,  the 
Wretched  fellows  ran  risk  of  the  galleys.  This  made  my 
young  men  and  attendants,  especially  Kdice,  keep  the  secret 
of  the  sheets  in  all  loyalty.  I  meanwhile  set  mj'self  to 
emptying  a  stiaw  mattress,  the  stuffing  of  which  I  burned, 
having  a  chimney  in  my  prison.  Out  of  the  sheets  1  ait 
rips,  the  third  of  a  cubit  in  breadth ;  and  when  I  had 
adc  enough  in  my  opinion  to  clear  the  great  height  of 
the  central  keep  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  told  my  servants  that  I 
given  away  what  I  wanted ;  they  must  now  bring  mc 
liors  of  a  finer  fabric,  and  1  would  always  send  back  the 
"iSirty  ones.    This  iiffair  was  presently  forgotten. 
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Now  my  workpeople  and  Krving-mcn  were  oUiRcd  to 
close  my  shop  at  the  order  of  the  Cardinals  Saiili  Quattru* 
and  Comaro,  who  told  me  openly  that  the  Pope  would  not 
hear  ot  setting  me  at  large,  and  titnt  the  great  favours 
sliown  me  by  King  Francis  had  dune  lar  more  harm  than 
good.  It  seems  that  tlie  last  words  spoken  from  tlie  King 
by  MooagDOr  dt  Morluc  bad  been  to  this  effect,  namely, 
tliat  the  Pope  ought  to  hand  roe  over  to  the  ordinary  judges 
of  the  court ;  if  I  had  done  wrong,  he  could  chastise  me ; 
but  otherwise,  it  was  but  reason  that  he  should  set  mc  at 
liberty.  Ttiis  message  so  irritated  the  Pope  that  he  made 
his  mind  up  to  keep  me  a  prisoner  for  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  castellan  most  certainly  did  his  utmost  to  assist  me; 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  my  shop  was  closed,  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  taunting  and  reviling  those  servants 
and  friends  of  mine  who  came  to  viat  mc  in  prison.  It 
happened  on  one  occasion  that  Ascanio,  who  came  twice  a 
day  to  visit  mc,  asked  to  have  a  jacket  cut  out  (or  him  from 
a  bltie  silk  vest  of  mine  I  never  used.  I  had  only  worn  it 
once,  on  the  occasion  when  I  walked  in  procession.  I  re- 
plied that  tliesc  were  not  the  times  nor  was  I  in  the  place 
to  wear  sudi  clothes.  The  young  tmui  took  my  refunl  of 
this  miserable  vest  so  ill  that  lie  told  me  he  wunlcd  to  go 
home  to  Tagtiacozzo.  All  in  a  rage,  1  answered  that  be 
could  not  please  me  better  than  by  taking  himself  off ;  and 
he  swore  witli  passion  that  he  would  never  show  his  face 
to  mc  again.  When  these  words  passed  t>ctwcen  us,  we 
were  walking  round  the  keep  of  the  castle.  It  happened 
that  the  castellan  was  also  taking  the  air  there ;  *  so  just 
when  we  met  his  lordship  Ascanio  said  :  "  1  am  going  away ; 
farewell  for  ever ! "  I  added  :  "  For  ever,  is  my  wish  too ; 
and  thus  in  sooth  sliall  it  be.  I  sliall  tell  tlie  sentineU  not 
to  let  ^-ou  pass  again  ! "  Then,  turning  to  the  castellan,  I 
begged  him  witli  all  my  heart  to  order  the  guards  to  keep 
Ascanio  out,  adding :  "This  little  peasant  comes  here  to  add 
to  my  great  trouble ;  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  my  lord,  not  (o 
let  him  enter  any  more."  The  ca§tellan  was  much  grieved, 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  lad  of  marvellous  talents ;  be 
was,  moreover,  so  fair  of  person  that  every  one  who  once  set 
eyes  on  him  seemed  bound  to  love  him  tieyond  measure. 

*  Antonio  Puod,  a  Flomlioe,  Cudinal  de'  Qntiira  SmU  CwonatL 
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The  boy  went  au-ay  wccpiug.  That  day  he  tuid  wiUi 
hint  a  small  sciinitnr,  which  it  was  at  times  his  wont  to 
carry  hidden  beneath  his  clothes.  Leaving  the  castle  IhcD, 
and  having  his  (acv  wet  with  tears,  he  chanced  ta  meet  two 
of  my  chief  enemies,  Icrunimo  thi:  Penigian,'  and  a  oerkun 
Michelc,  gnldsmithK  both  of  them.  MJchele,  being  Jero- 
nimo's  friend  and  Aitcitniu's  enemy,  called  out :  "  Wliat  ix 
Asainto  crying  for  ?  Perhaps  his  father  is  dead ;  I  mean 
tliat  father  in  the  castle  I "  AscanJo  answered  on  the  instant : 
"  He  is  alive,  but  you  shall  die  this  minute."  Then,  raishig 
his  hojid.  he  stntck  two  blows  witti  the  scimiLtr,  botli  at 
Uic  fellow's  head;  tlic  first  felled  him  to  earth, the  second 
lopped  three  lingers  off  his  right  hand,  though  it  was  aimed 
at  his  bead.  He  Lay  there  liVe  a  dead  man.  The  matter 
was  at  once  reported  to  the  Pope,  who  cried  in  a  great 
fury:  "Since  the  King  wants  him  to  be  tried, go  and  give 
him  three  days  to  prepare  his  defence  I "  So  they  came,  and 
executed  tlie  commission  which  the  Pope  h:id  Riven  them. 

The  excellent  ciistellan  went  off  upon  the  spot  to  his 
Holiness,  and  informed  him  that  I  wan  no  accomplice  in 
the  matter,  and  tliat  I  had  sent  Ascanio  about  tiis  bu^ncss. 
So  ably  did  he  plead  my  cause  tliat  he  saved  my  life  from 
this  impending  tempest  Ascanio  meanwhile  escaped  to 
Taf^liaco/Ko,  to  his  home  there,  whence  he  wrote  begging  a 
thousand  times  my  pardon,  and  acknowledging  his  wrong 
in  adding  troubles  to  my  grave  disaster :  but  protesting 
that  if  through  God's  grace  I  came  out  from  the  prison,  he 
meant  never  to  abandon  me.  I  let  him  understand  that  he 
must  mind  his  art,  and  that  if  God  set  me  at  large  again  I 

riuld  certainly  recall  him. 
Til 
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Tlie  castellan  was  subject  In  a  ceriatn  sickness,  which 
came  u|>on  him  every  ycir  and  deprived  him  oi  his  wits. 
The  slK"  ol  its  appttxtcli  was  that  he  kept  continually  talk- 
ing, or  ralher  jabbering,  to  no  purpose.  These  humours 
took  a  different  shape  each  year ;  one  time  he  thought  he 
lil-jar ;   another  time  he  thought  he  was  a  frog,  and 
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hopped  about  aa  frogs  do ;  anoUiei'  time  he  tbou^'ht  be  was 
dead,  and  tbcn  they  had  to  buiy  him ;  not  a  year  p: 
bot  he  got  some  such  hypocbondriac  DOtions  into  his  liead, 
At  this  season  he  imagined  that  be  was  a  bat,  and  wh 
he  went  abroad  to  talce  Die  air,  he  used  to  scream  Uke  kit: 
in  a  hlRh  tliin  tone ;  and  then  he  would  flap  bis  hands  and 
body  a.s  tliough  he  were  about  to  Dy,  The  doctors,  wivea 
they  saw  the  fit  was  coming  on  him,  and  his  old  scr\-ants, 
gave  hin]  all  the  distractions  they  could  think  of;  and 
pince  they  bad  noticed  that  be  derived  much  pleasure  from 
my  conversation,  they  were  always  fetching  me  to  keep  him 
company.  At  times  the  poor  man  detained  me  for  four  or 
five  stricken  hours  without  ever  letting  me  cease  liUkinft. 
He  used  to  keep  me  at  his  table,  eating  opposite  to  him, 
and  never  stojiped  cliatting  and  making  mc  chat ;  but 
during  tliose  discourses  I  contrived  to  make  a  good  meat 
He,  poor  man,  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  so  that  at  last 
he  wore  mc  out.  1  was  at  the  end  of  my  strength  ;  and 
sometimes  when  1  looked  at  him,  I  noticed  ttiiit  his  e)-c- 
balls  were  rolUng  in  a  frightful  manner,  one  looking  ons 
way  and  the  otlier  in  anotlier. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask  mc  whether  1  had  ever 
had  a  fancy  to  lly.  I  answered  that  it  bod  always 
my  amtntion  to  do  those  things  which  offer  the 
difficulties  to  men,  and  that  I  bad  done  them ;  as  to  (tying, 
the  God  of  Nature  had  gifted  me  witli  a  body  well  suited 
for  ninning  and  leaping  far  beyond  the  common  avenige, 
and  tliat  with  the  t-Uente  I  possessed  for  manual  art  I  felt 
sure  I  lud  the  courage  to  try  (lying.  He  then  inquired 
wliat  metliods  I  should  use  ;  to  which  1  answered  that, 
taking  into  consideration  alt  flying  creatures,  and  wishing' 
to  imitate  by  art  what  they  derived  from  natun:,  none  was 
so  apt  a  model  .is  the  bat.  No  sooner  had  Ihi:  poor  man 
heard  the  name  bat,  which  recalled  the  humour  he  was 
Buiferintt  under,  than  he  cried  out  at  the  top  ol  his  voice: 
"He  says  true— he  says  true;  the  bat's  tlie  tiling— the  bat's 
tlie  tiling  ! "  Then  lie  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Bcnvcnnto, 
if  one  gave  you  the  oi>portunity.  should  you  have  tlie  heart 
to  fly?"  I  said  that  if  he  would  set  mc  at  hbcrty,  I  felt 
quite  up  to  flying  down  to  Fi-ati,  after  making  myself  a 
pair  of  wings  out  of  waxed  linen.  7'hercupon  he  rcphed: 
"  1  too  should  be   pre|>ared  to  take  Htght ;   but  since  tl>c 
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Hope  has  bidden  mc  guard  ><ou  as  though  you  were  his 
own  eyes,  and  I  know  you  a  clever  devil  who  would 
certainly  esciipe,  1  shAll  now  hn^-c  you  hxJfed  u|)  with  a 
hundred  keys  in  order  to  prc\'ent  you  slippini;  tlirotigh 
my  fingers."  I  llien  Ixrfian  to  im|>lore  him,  and  remind 
him  that  1  might  have  fled,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
word  which  I  had  given  him  I  would  never  have  betrayed 
his  trust :  therefore  I  begged  Iiim  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
by  the  kindness  he  bad  always  shown  mc,  not  to  add 
greater  evils  to  the  miscr>'  of  my  present  situation.  While 
I  was  pouring  out  these  entreaties,  he  gave  strict  orders  to 
have  me  txiimcl  :md  taken  and  locked  up  in  prison.  On 
seeing  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  1  told  him  before  all 
bia  servants :  "  Lock  me  well  up.  and  keep  good  watch  on 
me;  for  t  shall  cerUinly  contrive  to  escape."  So  tliey 
took  and  oonfined  me  with  the  utmost  care. 
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I  then  began  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  way  of  making 
my  escape.  No  sooner  had  1  been  locked  in,  than  1  went 
about  exploring  my  prison  ;  and  when  1  thought  I  had  dis< 
covered  how  to  gel  out  of  it,  I  pondered  the  means  of 
descending  from  the  lofty  keep,  for  so  the  great  round 
central  tower  is  called.  I  took  tliote  iww  sheets  of  mine, 
which,  as  1  have  satd  already,  I  had  cut  in  strips  and 
•ewn  togetlici' ;  then  I  reckoned  up  the  riuootlty  which 
would  be  sufTicicnt  for  my  purpose.  Having  made  this 
estimate  and  put  all  things  tn  order,  I  looked  out  a  pair 
of  pincers  which  I  had  abstracted  from  a  Savoyard 
belonging  to  the  guard  of  the  castle.  This  man  super- 
intended t]ie  cask.s  and  cisterns ;  he  also  amused  himself 
with  carpentering.  Now  he  possessed  several  pairs  of 
pincert,  among  wliich  was  one  both  big  and  heavy.  1  then, 
thinking  it  would  suit  my  purpose,  took  it  and  hid  it  in 
my  straw  mattress.  The  time  had  now  come  for  me  to 
use  it :  so  I  began  to  try  the  naila  which  kept  the  hinge* 
of  my  door  in    place.'    1'he   door  was  double,  and  the 

'  The  docf  sMSii  la  hnir  btcn  hune  vpon  hiXGM  aiib  pble*  nuled  iaw 
Ihc  pMU.    Cellini  alU  IbcK  plate*  #*Mtti% 
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cJiiicliinR  of  Itie  nails  could  not  be  seen ;  90  that  when  I 
attempted  to  dniw  one  out,  1  met  with  the  grvatcst 
trouble ;  in  the  end,  liou'ever,  I  succeeded.  When  I  lud 
diawn  the  first  nail.  I  bethought  mc  how  to  prevent  its 
being  noticed.  For  this  purpose  I  mixed  Homc  rust,  which 
I  bad  scraped  from  old  iron,  witti  a  little  wax,  obtaining 
exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  hcjds  of  the  long  nails 
which  I  Iiad  extracted.  Then  I  set  myself  to  coun- 
terfeit these  heads  and  place  them  on  the  holdfasts ;  for 
each  nail  I  extntcted  I  made  a  counterfeit  in  wax.  I  left 
the  hinges  attached  to  their  dour-posts  at  top  and  bottom 
by  means  of  some  of  the  same  nails  tliat  I  had  tli'awn ; 
but  1  tnok  care  to  cut  these  and  replace  thcni  hghtly.  so 
that  they  only  just  supported  the  irons  of  tlie  hinges. 

All  tliia  I  performed  with  tlie  greatest  diOicutty.  because 
the  costelhn  kept  dreaming  every  night  that  1  had  escaped, 
which  made  him  send  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  my 
prison.  The  man  who  came  had  the  title  and  behaviour 
of  a  catchpoll.  He  was  called  Bozza.  and  used  always  to 
bring  with  him  another  of  the  same  Mrt,  named  Giovanni 
and  nicknamed  Pcdignone ;  the  latter  was  a  soldier,  and 
Bozza  a  serving-man.  Giovanni  never  entered  my  prison 
without  saying  something  offensive  to  mc.  He  came  frooi 
the  district  of  Prato,  and  had  been  an  apothccarj'  in  the 
town  there  Every  evening  he  minutely  examined  the  hold- 
fasts of  the  hinges  and  the  whole  chamber,  and  I  used  to 
say :  "  Keep  a  good  watch  over  me,  for  I  am  resolved  by 
all  means  to  escape."  These  words  bred  a  great  enmity 
between  him  and  me,  so  that  1  was  obliged  to  use  precau- 
tions to  conceal  my  tools,  that  is  to  say.  my  pincers  and  a 
great  big  poniard  and  otlier  appurtenances.  All  these  I 
put  away  togcllicr  in  my  mattress,  where  I  also  Itcpt  the 
strips  of  Unco  I  had  made.  When  day  brake.  I  used 
immediately  to  sweep  my  room  out ;  and  though  I  am  by 
nature  a  lover  of  cleanliness,  at  that  time  I  kept  myself  un- 
usually spick  and  span.  After  sweeping  up,  I  made  my 
bed  as  daintily  as  I  could,  laying  flowers  upon  it,  which 
a  Savoyard  used  I0  brini!  me  nearly  every  morning.  He 
had  the  care  of  the  cistern  and  the  casks,  and  also  amused 
hinuwif  with  carpentering;  it  was  from  him  I  stole  the 
pincers  which  I  used  in  order  to  draw  out  the  nails  fram 
the  holdfasts  of  the  binges. 
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to  return  to  the  Kuliject  of  my  bed ;  when  Boxx* 
Pcdi^iioite  c:uiie,  1  alwiiys  toUl  tliem  to  Rive  it  a  wtile 
bcrtli,  80  as  not  to  dirty  and  spoil  it  for  me.  Now  and 
then,  iiist  to  irritate  mc,  tfaey  would  touch  it  lightly,  upon 
which  I  cried:-  "Ab,  dirty  cowards  I  I'll  lay  my  hand  oo 
one  of  your  svrords  there,  and  \vill  do  you  a  mischief  that 
ivill  make  yvu  wonder.  Do  )'oti  think  you  arc  fit  to  touch 
the  bed  cA  a  man  hke  mc?  When  I  chastise  you  I  shall 
not  Iieed  my  own  life,  for  I  am  certain  to  take  >-ouni.  Let 
me  alone  tlien  with  my  troubles  and  my  tiittuLations,  and 
don't  give  me  more  annoyance  tlian  I  have  already ;  U  not, 
I  shall  make  you  see  what  a  desperate  roan  is  able  to  do." 
These  words  thc>'  reported  to  the  castellan,  who  gave  them 
express  orders  never  to  go  near  my  bed,  and  when  they 
came  to  me,  to  come  without  swords,  but  for  the  rest  to 
keep  a  watchful  guard  upon  mc. 

Having  thus  secured  my  bed  from  meddlers,  I  felt  as 
thoufti)  the  main  point  was  gained ;  for  there  lay  all  things 
needful  to  my  venture.  It  happened  on  the  eveniiijj  of  a 
certain  feast-day  that  the  castellan  was  seriously  iiidi«- 
poscd ;  his  humours  grew  extravagant ;  he  kept  repealing 
ttiat  he  was  a  bat,  and  if  tlicy  heard  that  Bcnvcnuto  had 
flown  away,  they  must  let  him  go  to  catch  mc  up,  since 
he  could  lly  by  night  most  certiinly  as  well  or  better  than 
myseU ;  for  it  w.-is  tlius  he  argued :  "  Bcnvcnuto  is  a 
counterfeit  bat.  but  I  am  a  real  one ;  and  nncc  he  is  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  leave  me  to  act ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
catch  him."  H«  had  iia»»ed  several  nights  in  this  frenzy, 
and  bad  worn  out  all  his  servants,  whereof  I  received  full 
infonnation  through  divcr*^  channels,  but  specially  fiom  llic 
Savoyard,  who  was  my  friend  at  heart. 

Oo  the  evening  of  that  feast-day,  then,  I  made  my  mind 
itip  to  escape,  come  what  might ;  and  first  I  prayed  most 
deroutly  to  God,  imploring  His  Di^-inc  Majesty  to  protect 
and  succour  me  tn  that  so  perilous  a  venture.  Afterwards 
I  set  to  work  at  all  the  things  I  ncedc<l,  and  labotirc<l  the 
whole  of  the  night.  It  was  two  hours  befoire  daybreak 
when  at  hut  I  removed  those  hinges  with  the  greatest  toil ; 
wooden  panel  itself  and  the  bolt  loo  offered  such 
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tcsistuicc  that  I  could  ool  open  Uic  door ;  so  I  luid  to  cut 
into  tbc  waE>d  ;  yet  in  Uic  end  1  got  it  open,  and  shouldering 
tbv  strips  of  liocn  which  1  had  rolled  up  hkc  bundles  of 
Drx  upon  two  sticks,  I  went  forth  and  directed  my  steps 
tow;iR)  the  latrines  of  the  keep.  Spying  from  wilhin  two 
tilet  up(in  the  roof,  I  was  able  at  once  to  clamtwr  up  with 
ease-  1  wore  a  wliite  doublet  with  a  pair  of  wliitc  hose 
and  a  pair  of  half  boots,  into  whicli  I  had  stuck  Uie  poniard 
1  have  mentioned. 

After  scaling  the  roof,  I  took  one  end  of  my  linen  roll 
and  attached  it  to  a  piece  of  antique  tile  which  was  built 
into  the  fortress  wall ;  it  happened  to  jut  out  scarcely  four 
Tingcrs.  In  order  to  fix  the  band,  I  gave  it  the  form  of  a 
stirrup.  \^'hcn  1  had  attached  it  to  that  piece  of  tile,  I 
turned  to  God  and  said  ;  "  Lord  God,  give  aid  to  my  good 
cause :  you  know  that  it  is  good ;  you  see  that  I  am  aiding 
myBClf."  Then  I  let  myself  go  gently  by  degrees,  sup- 
porting myself  with  the  itinews  of  my  arms,  until  I  touched 
ilie  ground.  There  was  no  moonshine,  tjut  the  light  of  a  fair 
open  heaven.  When  I  stood  upon  my  feet  on  sohd  earth, 
1  looked  up  at  the  vast  height  which  I  had  descended  with 
sudi  spirit,  and  went  gladly  away,  thinking  I  was  frc«. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  the  castellan  on  that  side 
of  the  fortress  had  built  two  lofty  walls,  the  space  lictween 
whicl)  he  used  for  stable  and  hcnyord;  the  ptice  was 
barred  with  thick  iron  bolts  outside.  1  was  terribly  dis- 
gusted to  tind  there  was  no  exit  from  this  trap;  but  while 
I  paced  up  and  down  debating  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  on 
a  long  pole  which  was  oovcred  up  with  straw.  Not  with- 
out great  trouble  1  succeeded  in  placing  it  against  the  wall, 
and  then  swarmed  up  it  by  the  force  of  my  arms  until  I 
reached  the  top.  But  since  the  wall  ended  in  a  sharp 
ridge,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  drag  tbc  pole  up  after 
me.  Accordingly  I  made  my  mind  up  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  second  roU  of  linen  which  I  had  there;  the  other  was 
left  hanging  from  the  keep  of  Uie  castle.  So  I  cut  a  piece 
olF,  tied  it  to  the  pole,  and  clambered  down  tlie  wall,  en- 
during tltc  utmost  toil  and  fatigue.  1  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  had,  moreover,  flayed  the  inside  of  my  hands,  which 
bled  freely.  This  compelled  me  to  rest  awhile,  and  I 
bathed  my  hands  in  my  own  nrinc.  When  I  thought  that 
my  slicngtii  was  lecovered,  I  advanced  quickly  toward  (lie 
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Blast  rampart,  which  faces  toward  Pmti.     There  I  put  my 
^bundle  of  linen  lines  down  upon  Uic  Krotuul,  meaning  to 
fasten   them   rouud   a   battlement,  and   descend  the  lesser 
as  1  had  the  greater  height     But  do  sooner  had  I  placed 
tlic  linen,  than  I  became  aware  behind  me  of  3  sentinel, 
who  was  going  the  rounds.     Seeing  my  designs  interrupted 
and  my  life  in  peril,  [  resolved  to  face  the  goard.     Ttiis 
fellow,  when  he   noticed   my  bold   front,  and  that   I   was 
m:iTchinK  on  him  witli  \i-c:ip»n  in  hand,  qoickencd  liis  pace 
_^and  gave  me  u  wide  berth.     I  had  kit  my  lines  some  little 
■  way  behind;   so  I  turned  with  h-osty  steps  to  regain  Uiem; 
Bond   tliough    t   came  widtin   sight  of  another  sentinel,  he 
Hheemed  as  though  be  did  not  chooM  to  take  notice  of  me. 
Having  found  my  Uncs  and  attached   thcin  to  the  battle- 
ment, I  let  myseU  go.    On  the  descent,  whether  it  was  that 
I  diought  I  had  really  come  to  earth  and  relaxed  my  grasp 
to  jump,  or  whether  my  hands  were  so  tired  thai  they  could 
not  keep  tlieir  hold,  at  any  rate  I   fell,  stnick  my  bead  in 
falhng,  and  Liy  stunned  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
CO  far  as  I  could  judge. 

It  WAS  juxt  upon  dayhrc:ik,  whun  the  fresh  breeze  which 

blows  an  hour  liefore  the  sun  levivcd  rae;   yet  I  did  not 

immc<liatcly  recover  my  senses,  for  I  thought  my  head  had 

been  cut  oS  and  fancied  that  I  was  in  purgatory.     Willi 

Hiime,  little  t>y  httle,  my  faculties  returned,  and  I  perceived 

^Ubat  I  was  outside  Uie  castle,  and  in  a  flash  remembered 

Hall  my  adventures.     I  was  aware  of  the  wound  in  my  head 

"before  I  knew  my  leg  was  broken  ;  for  I  put  my  hands  up, 

and  withdrew  tliem  covered  witli  blood.    Then   I  searched 

the  spot   well,   and   judged    and    ascertained    that    I    had 

sustained   no   injury   of   consequence   there ;    but  when    1 

wanted  to  stand   up,  I   discovered  that  my  riglit  leg  was 

broken  three  inclics  above  the   heel.      Not  e%'cn   this  dls* 

roayed  me :    I   drew  forth  my  poniard  with  its  scabbard ; 

the  latter  had  a  metal  point  ending  m  a  lai£c  ball,  whicli 

had  earned  the  fracture  of  my  leg ;   for  the  t)one,  coming 

into  violent   contact  with  tlie  boll,  and  not  being  able  to 

^-bend,   had   snapi^d   at   that   point.      1   tlifew   the   slieatli 

^■ftway,  and  with  the  poniard  cut  a  piece  of  tlic  linen  which 

^I  had  left    Then  I  bound  my  leg  up  as  well  as  I  could. 

^  and   crawled   un   all   fours  with  the   poniard  in    my  Itand 

BHoward  the  city  gale.     When  I  readied  it,  I  found  it  slittt : 
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but  I  noticed  a  stone  jtist  beneath  the  door  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  (irmly  fixed.  'I'his  I  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge ;  after  selling  my  hands  to  it,  and  fe«liR]^  it  move, 
it  easily  gave  way,  and  I  drew  it  out  Through  the  £^> 
thus  made  I  crept  into  the  lo^'u. 


CX 

t  had  crawled  more  titan  live  hundred  paces  from 
place  where  I  fell,  to  the  gate  by  which  I  entered.  Ho 
sooner  had  I  got  inside  than  some  mastiff  dogs  set  upoR 
nie  and  bit  me  tvidly.  When  they  returned  to  the  attack 
and  worried  me,  I  drew  my  poniard  and  wounded  one  of 
them  so  sharply  that  he  howled  aloud,  and  all  the  dogs, 
according  to  their  nature,  ran  after  him.  1  meanwhile 
made  the  best  way  1  could  on  all  fours  toward  the  church 
of  the  Tre^iontina. 

On  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  street  which  leads 
to  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  San  Piero; 
and  now  the  dawn  had  risen  over  me,  and  I  felt  myself  ia 
danger.  Wlicn  ilicrcforc  I  chanced  to  meet  a  water- airrier 
driving  his  donkey  laden  with  full  buckets,  1  called  t))c  fellow, 
and  begged  him  to  carry  me  upon  his  bach  to  the  terrace 
by  the  steps  of  San  Piero,  adding  :  "  I  am  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  who,  while  escaping  from  a  window  in  a  love* 
adventure,  have  fallen  and  broken  my  leg.  The  |->lacc  from 
which  I  made  my  exit  is  one  of  great  importance ;  and  if  I 
am  discovered,  1  run  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces ;  so  for 
heaven's  sake  lift  mc  quickly,  and  1  will  give  you  a  crown 
of  gold."  Saying  this,  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  pur«e, 
where  I  had  a  good  quantity.  He  took  me  up  at  once, 
hitched  mc  on  his  back,  and  carried  me  to  the  raised  terrace 
by  the  steps  to  San  Piero.  There  I  biule  htm  leave  me, 
saying  he  must  run  back  to  Ids  donkey. 

1  resumed  my  march,  crawling  alwa>'s  on  all  fours,  and 
making  for  the  palace  of  the  Duchess,  wife  of  Duke  Ottavio 
and  daughter  of  the  Empen>r.>  Slie  was  his  natural  child, 
and  had  been  married  to  Duke  Atessandra     1  chose  her 


■  Mu)csRi  ol  Anttria,  who  i—trinl  Oltunaaa  Fanac  in  Nftwibw  ijjS, 
tttcf  Alca«udn>*>  amia. 
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for  itdiige,  because  i  was  quite  certain  that  many  of 
mjr  (rientlfl,  who  had  come  witli  that  grcit  princess  from 
Hftreticc,  were  tarrying  there  ;  also  because  she  had  taken 
me  into  favour  through  something  which  tlic  castellan  liad 
said  in  my  behalf.  Wishing  to  be  of  scnncc  to  mc,  he  told 
the  Pope  tliat  I  had  savtrd  the  city  more  than  a  tboumul 
crowns  of  damage,  caused  by  heavy  rain  on  tlie  occasion 
when  tbc  Duchess  made  her  entrance  into  Rome.  He  re- 
lated bow  be  was  in  despair,  and  how  I  put  heart  into  him, 
and  went  on  to  describe  bow  I  had  pointed  several  large 
pieces  of  artillcr>'  in  the  direction  where  the  clouds  were 
thickest,  and  whence  a  deluj{e  of  water  wax  already  pouring  ; 
then,  when  1  bc^iin  to  6n,  the  rain  stopped,  and  at  the 
fourth  discharge  the  sun  shone  out ;  and  90  I  was  the  sole 

,use  of  the  festival  succeeding,  to  the  joy  of  c\'erybody. 
On  hearing  this  narration  the  Duchess  said  :  "  That  Bcn- 
venuto  is  one  of  the  artists  of  merit,  who  enjoyed  the  good- 
will of  my  late  husband,  Duke  Alessandro,  and  I  shall 
always  hold  them  in  mind  if  an  opportunity  oomes  of  doing 
fuch  men  service."  She  al»o  talked  ol  me  to  Duke  Ottavio. 
Por  these  reasons  I  meant  to  go  straight  to  the  house  of  her 

:cellency,  which  was  a  very  fine  palace  situated  in  Borgio 

ecchio. 

I  should  have  been  quite  safe  from  recapture  by  the  Pope 
if  I  could  have  stayed  there  ;  but  my  exploits  up  to  this 
point  had  been  too  marvellutu  for  a  human  being,  and  God 
was  uuwilhnK  to  cncourag«  my  vulnglory ;  accordingly,  for 
my  own  ko<x1.  He  chastised  me  a.  second  time  worse  even 
than  tlic  hrsL  The  cause  of  this  was  tliat  wliilc  1  was 
crawling  on  all  fours  up  those  steps,  a  servant  of  Cardinal 
Comoro  recognised  me.  His  master  was  tlicu  lod^ng  in 
the  palace  ;  so  the  servant  ran  up  to  his  room  and  woke 
him,  trying  :  "  Most  reverend  Monsignor,  >-our  friend  Bcn- 
venuto  is  down  there  ;  he  has  escaped  from  the  castle, 
and  is  crawling  on  all  fount,  streaming  with  blood  ;  to  all 
appearances  he  lias  broken  a  leg,  and  we  don't  know 
whittier  he  is  going."  The  Cardinal  exclaimed  at  once : 
"  Run  and  carry  him  upon  your  back  into  my  room  here" 
When  I  arrived,  he  told  me  to  be  under  no  apprcticnsion, 
uid  sent  for  the  lirst  physidans  of  ttome  to  take  my  case 
in  hand.  Among  them  was  Nfacstro  Jacomo  of  Perugia,  a 
moBt  excellent  and  able  BUigooCL      He  set  the  bone  with 
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dexteritjr,  th«n  bound  tUc  limb  up,  and  bled  mc  with  his  own 
hand.  It  liappened  that  my  veins  were  sweeten  for  beyond 
Uieir  USU.-U  size,  and  he  too  wished  to  make  a  pretty  wide  in- 
cision ;  accordingly  llie  blood  sprang  forth  so  copiously,  and 
spurted  with  sucJi  force  into  tiis  face,  that  he  bad  to  aban- 
don tilt  operation.  He  resided  this  as  ii  very  bad  omen, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  undennlce  my  cure. 
Itideed,  he  often  cxpi'csscd  a  wish  to  leave  me,  remember- 
iii{(  tliat  he  i-an  no  little  risk  of  punishment  for  h;iviii}(  Irmlcd 
n»y  case,  or  rather  for  having  proceeded  to  tlic  end  with  it. 
The  Cardinal  had  mc  placed  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  went 
off  immediately  to  beg  mc  from  the  Pope. 


CXI 


Durins  this  while  all  Home  was  in  an  uproar ;  for  they 
had  observed  the  bands  of  linen  fastened  to  the  great  keep 
of  tlic  castle,  and  folk  were  nmning  in  crowds  to  behold  bo 
extraordin3i7  a  thing.  Tlie  castellan  bad  gone  oU  into  one 
of  his  worst  fits  of  frenzy ;  in  spite  of  all  his  servants,  he 
insisted  upon  Liking  his  flight  also  from  the  tower,  saying 
that  no  one  could  recapture  uic  except  hiniiielf  if  he  were  to 
fly  after  me.  Me^er  Rul>erfo  Pucci,  the  fatlicr  of  Messer 
F^mdolfo,'  having  heard  of  the  great  event,  went  in  person  to 
inspect  the  place ;  afterwards  he  came  to  the  palace,  whert 
he  met  with  Cardinal  Comaro,  who  told  him  exactly  what  had 
happened,  :uid  how  I  was  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  cliambcrs, 
and  alrcidy  in  the  doctor's  bands.  These  two  worthy  m«» 
went  [ogdher,  and  threw  themselves  upon  tlieir  knees  before 
tlic  Pope ;  but  he,  before  they  could  get  a  word  out,  cried 
aloud :  "  1  know  all  licit  you  want  of  me."  Mcsscr  Kuberto 
Pucci  then  bcgitii :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  we  beg  you  for 
Heaven's  grace  to  give  us  up  ttiat  unfortunate  man ;  surely 
his  great  talents  entitle  him  to  exceptional  treatment ;  more- 
over, he  has  diKplaycd  such  audacity,  blent  witlt  so  much 
ingenuity,  that  hi:t  exploit  might  seem  superhuman.  We 
know  not  for  what  crimes  youi  tloliness  has  kept  him  so 
long  in  prison ;  however,  if  those  Climes  arc  too  exorbiluul, 
your  Holiness  is  wise  and  holy,  and  nuty  >-ouiwill  be  done 
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DquesUoned ;  still,  if  the>-  :ii«  sucti  as  can  be  condoned,  we 
t  you  to  pnrdoii  liim  (or  our  salce.*'  The  Pope,  wlien 
be  beard  tbis,  felt  shame,  and  anSK-cred  :  "  I  hnve  kept  him 
in  prison  at  tlic  request  of  some  of  my  people,  since  he  ts 
a  little  too  violent  in  his  behaviour;  but  recognising  his 
talents,  and  wiping  to  keep  him  near  oor  person,  we  bad 
intended  to  lre:tt  htm  so  well  thiit  he  should  hnve  no  reason 
to  return  to  Fnince.  1  am  very  sorry  to  bear  of  his  bad 
accident ;  tell  htm  to  mind  hi*  health,  and  when  he  is  re- 
covered, we  will  make  it  up  to  him  for  all  his  troubles." 

Tliose  two  excellent  men  returned  and  told  me  the  good 
news  they  were. bringing  from  the  Pope,  htcanwiule  the 
nobility  of  Kome,  young,  old.  and  all  sorts,  came  to  visit  me. 
The  castellan,  out  of  his  mind  as  he  was,  had  himself  carried 
to  the  Pope ;  and  when  be  was  in  the  presence  of  his  Holi- 
ness, began  to  cry  out,  :md  to  say  that  if  he  did  not  send 
rae  back  to  prison,  he  would  do  him  a  great  wrrMiK>  "He 
escaped  under  parole  which  he  gave  me ;  woe  is  me  that  he 
hu  flown  away  when  he  promised  not  to  fly ! "  Tlic  Pope 
said,  taiigliing :  "  Go,  go ;  for  I  will  give  him  back  to  you 
without  fail."  The  castellan  then  added,  speaking  to  the 
Pope :  "  Send  the  Governor  to  him  to  find  oat  who  helped 
him  to  escape ;  for  if  it  is  one  of  my  men.  1  will  hang  him 
from  the  battlement  whence  Benvcnuto  leaped."  On  his 
departure  the  Pope  called  the  Governor,  and  said,  smiling: 
"That  Is  a  brave  fellow,  and  his  exploit  is  something  mar- 
vellous ;  all  the  itame,  when  I  was  a  >'ouiig  man,  I  also  de> 
scended  from  tlie  fortress  at  that  very  spot."  Id  so  saying 
the  Pope  spoke  tlte  truth ;  for  be  bad  been  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  for  forging  a  brief  at  the  time  when  he  was  ab< 
brcviator  rfi  Parco  MaforU}  Pope  Alexander  kept  him  con- 
fined for  some  length  of  time  :  and  afterwards,  his  offence 
being  of  too  ugly  a  nature,  h»d  resolved  on  cutdng  off  his 
head.  Me  poctponed  tlie  execution,  however,  till  after 
Corpus  Domini ;  and  Famese,  getting  wind  of  the  Pope's 
will,  sumntoned  l^ctro  Chiavelhuxi  vritli  a  lot  of  horses,  and 
managed  to  corrupt  some  of  the  castle  guards  with  money. 
Accordingly,   ujran  the   clay  of  Corpus   Domini,   while  the 


'  Th«  Colltgiam  Abbceriatunun  Ai  rtroa  Majori  c«niiited  ot  HTcntr-lm 
■iemli«n.  It  wu  ctuJiliihcd  bjr  Pint  IL  Onofho  Pnnnio  idb  ihn  wxf  of 
P*Dl  lll.'i  iBptiMnowM  sod  «mp&  bat  pImc*  ii  in  tke  Finn  of  lanoctal 
VIII.     Sa  Vim  FtnM  III.,  in  «iiolfnu>IMM  of  PIuIbi. 
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Fope  was  going  in  procession,  Farncse  got  into  a  baslict 
and  u:iB  let  down  by  a  rope  to  tfae  groaad.  At  that  time 
the  outer  walls  had  not  been  built  around  the  castle ;  only 
the  great  central  tower  existed ;  so  that  he  had  not  the 
same  enurmuuH  diHiciilty  Uiat  I  met  with  in  escapins; 
moreover,  he  had  been  imprisoned  justly,  and  1  against  all 
equity.  What  he  wanted  was  to  brag  before  the  Governor 
of  having  in  bis  youth  been  spirited  and  t>rave ;  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  calling  attention  to  his  own 
huge  rogueries.  He  said  then :  "Go  and  tell  him  to  reveal 
his  accomplice  without  apprehension  to  you,  be  the  man 
who  he  may  be,  since  1  have  pardoned  him ;  and  this  you 
may  assure  him  without  rescr\'»tion." 


CXII 

So  the  Governor  came  to  see  me.  Two  days  before 
had  been  m^ide  Bislio])  of  Jesi;>  and  when  he  entered  he 
said :  "  Fnend  Benveiitito,  allhough  my  office  is  wont  to 
frighten  men,  1  come  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  to  do 
tltis  I  liavc  full  authority  from  his  HoUncss's  own  lips,  who 
told  me  bow  he  also  escaped  from  Sant'  Angclo.  but  had 
many  aids  and  much  company,  else  lie  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  it.  1  swear  by  the  sacraments  which  I 
carry  on  my  person  (tor  1  was  consecrated  Bishop  two  dajn 
since)  that  tlie  Pope  lias  set  you  free  and  pardoned  yon. 
and  is  very  sorr>-  for  your  accident.  Attend  to  >-our  health, 
and  t:d:e  all  things  for  the  best;  for  your  impri^onmenl, 
whicl)  you  ccrLainly  underwent  without  a  stiadow  of  guilt, 
will  have  been  (or  your  pcrpi-Iual  welfare.  Hcnccforwanl 
^■ou  will  tread  down  poverty,  and  will  not  have  to  go  back 
to  France,  wearing  out  your  life  in  this  place  and  in  that 
Tell  me  then  frankly  how  tlie  matter  went,  and  who  ren- 
dered you  assistance ;  afterwards  take  comfort,  repose,  aod 
recover."  I  t)egan  at  Uie  beginning,  and  related  the  whole 
stor>'  exactly  as  it  bad  hap{>cncd,  giving  him  the  oioit 
minute  countersigns,  down  to  the  watcr-canicr  who  bore 
me  on  his  back.  When  the  Governor  had  heard  the  whole, 
lie  said ;  "Of  a  surety  these  ;irc  too  grcitt  cxj^mts  for  one 
man  alone ;  no  one  btit  you  could  have  performed  them." 

'  Ctllini  Donfum  Jcb  «>i1i  Forlioipapoti.     S(«  bIiot«,  p.  jo*.  u 
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So  he  made  mc  reach  my  hand  forth,  and  nid  :  "Be  ot 
good  courage  :md  comfort  your  heart,  for  by  this  hand 
which  I  :im  hoIclinR  you  arc  free,  and  if  you  live,  shall  live 
in  happiness."  Wliile  thus  conversing  with  mc,  he  had 
Icept  a  whole  heap  of  great  lords  and  noblemen  waiting. 
who  were  come  to  visit  me,  saying  one  to  the  other :  "Let 
us  go  to  sec  this  nuin  who  works  miracles."  So,  when  he 
departed,  they  stayed  by  me,  and  one  made  me  oBers  of 
Idndocss.  and  another  ma<le  me  presents. 

While  1  wiis  tKJnR  entertained  in  this  way,  the  Governor 
returned  to  the  Poi>e,  and  reported  all  that  I  had  said.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  Signor  Pier  Litigi,  tlic  Pope's  son, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  all  the  company  gave  signs  of 
great  astonishment.  His  Holiness  remarked:  "Of  a  tnilb 
this  is  a  marvellous  exploit."  Then  Pier  Luigi  began  to 
apeak  as  follows:  "Most  blessed  Father,  if  you  set  tliat 
DUui  free,  he  will  do  somethtniE  stilt  more  marvellous,  be- 
cause he  has  by  far  too  bold  a  spirit  I  will  tell  you  another 
story  about  him  which  you  do  not  know.  Tliat  Benvenulo 
of  yours,  before  he  was  imprisoned,  came  to  words  with  a 
gentleman  of  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore,'  about  some  (rillc  whicli 
tlic  latter  had  said  to  him.  Now  Bcnvcnuto's  retort  was 
so  swaggeringly  insolent  that  it  amounted  to  throwing  down 
a  cartel.  The  gentleman  referred  the  matter  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  Kiid  that  if  he  once  laid  hands  on  Benvenuto  lie  would 
soon  clear  his  he;id  of  stidi  folly.  Wlien  the  fellow  heard 
this,  he  got  a  little  fowling-piece  of  liis  ready,  with  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  hit  a  penny  iu  the  middle ;  accordingly, 
one  day  when  the  Cardinal  was  looking  out  of  window, 
Bcnvcnuto's  shop  being  under  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal, 
he  took  his  gun  and  pointed  it  upon  the  Cardinal.  The 
Cardinal,  however,  had  been  warned,  and  presently  with- 
drew. Benvenulo,  in  order  that  his  mtcnlion  might  escape 
notice,  aimed  at  a  pigeon  which  was  brooding  high  up  in  a 
hole  of  Uie  i>:dace.  and  hit  it  exactly  in  the  head — a  feat  one 
would  tiave  thought  incredible.  Now  let  your  Hnhness  do 
what  you  tliink  best  about  him :  I  liave  discharged  my  duty 
by  saying  what  I  have.  It  might  even  come  into  his  head, 
imagining  that  he  had  been  wrongly  imprisoned,  to  tire  upon 
your  Holiness.     Indeed  he  is  too  tnxnilcnt,  by  far  too  con- 

'  AicanCo  .Sloru,  ton  ci  Boiio.  Counl  of  S«M>  fUm,  and  puHUoa  ol 
aul  III.     He  gM  the  tut  in  !$$(,  U  ibt  *ce  of  dxtom. 
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fident  in  his  own  powers.  When  he  lulled  Pooipeo, 
){uve  him  twu  stabs  with  a  poniard  in  the  throat,  la  the 
midst  oi  ten  men  who  were  guarding  him  ;  tbca  be  escaped, 
to  tlieir  ([Teat  &liaiae,  and  yet  they  were  no  inconsdcrabte 
persons." 


CXI  II 


m 


While  these  words  wore  being  spoken,  the  centleinan 
of  Sants  Fiore  wilti  whom  I  had  that  quaircl  was  present, 
and  conRrmed  to  the  P(^>c  wliat  had  been  spoken  by  bis 
son.  Tlie  Pope  swelled  with  rage,  but  said  nothing.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  ijive  my  own  venion  of  the  affair, 
truly  and  honestly.  fl 

"Hiis  gentleman  came  to  me  one  day,  and  showed  me  s^ 
little  ffold  ring  which  had  been  discoloured  by  quicksilver, 
saying  at  the  same  time :  "  Polish  up  Ibis  ring  for  me,  and 
be  quick  about  it."  1  was  engaged  at  the  moment  upoa 
jewel-work  of  gold  and  gems  of  great  importance  :  bcsidea, 
1  did  not  care  to  be  ordered  about  so  haughtily  by  a  man 
I  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to;  so  1  replied  that  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  by  me  the  proper  tool  for  cleaning  up  his 
ring,'  and  that  be  bad  better  go  to  another  goldsmith. 
Without  further  provocation  he  retorted  tliat  I  waa  a 
donkey;  whereupon  I  said  that  he  was  not  s^iealdng  tba 
truth  ;  that  1  was  a  better  man  tlian  be  in  every  respect, 
but  that  if  he  kept  on  irritating  me  I  would  give  htm 
harder  kicks  than  any  donkey  could.  He  related  the 
matter  to  tlie  Cardinal,  and  painted  mc  as  black  as  the 
devil  in  bell.  Two  days  afterwards  I  Aot  a  wild  pigeon 
in  a  cleft  high  up  behind  the  palace.  The  biid  was  brood* 
ing  in  that  cleft,  and  I  had  often  seen  a  goldsmith  named 
Gioi'an  Francesco  della  Tacca,  from  Milan,  (ire  at  it ;  but 
he  never  hit  it.  On  the  <]ay  when  I  shot  it,  the  pigeon 
scarcely  showed  its  head,  being  suspicious  because  it  bad 
been  so  often  fired  at.  Now  this  Giovan  Francesco  and  1 
were  rivals  in  shooting  wildfowl ;  and  some  gentlemen  of 
my  acqwuTitaiice.  who  happened  to  be  at  my  shop,  called 
my  attention,  saying:  "Up  there  is  Giovan  Fraocesoo 
delta  Tacca's  pigeon,  at  which  he  has  so  often  Kred ;   took 
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DOW,  the  poor  creature  is  so  frightened  tliat  it  hardly 
ventures  to  put  its  head  out"  1  raised  my  eyes,  and 
said ;  "  That  morsel  ot  its  head  is  quite  enon^b  for  me  to 
sboot  it  by,  if  it  only  stays  till  I  can  point  my  itun."  The 
gentlemen  protested  that  even  tlie  man  who  invented  fire- 
arms could  not  hit  it.  I  replied  :  "  I  bet  a  bottle  of  dial 
excellent  Greek  wine  P:doinbo  tbe  host  keeps,  tbat  if  it 
keeps  quiet  long  enough  for  me  to  point  my  good 
Broccardo  (so  I  used  to  call  my  gun),  I  will  hit  it  in  tbat 
portion  of  its  head  which  it  is  sliowtng."  So  I  aimed  my 
gun,  elevating  my  aims,  and  using  no  other  rest,  and  did 
what  I  had  promised,  without  thinking  of  the  Cardinal  or 
any  other  person  ;  on  Ibc  contrary,  I  held  tlie  Cardinal 
for  my  ver)'  good  patron.  L^t  the  world,  tlicn.  take 
notice,  when  Fortune  has  the  will  to  ruin  a  man,  how 
many  divers  wa>-s  she  takes  I  The  Pope,  swelling  with 
rage  and  grumblhig,  remained  rcvolmg  what  his  son  had 
told  him. 


CXIV 


^P  Two  days  afterwaids  the  Cardinal  Comaro  went  to  beg 
^^a  biaho|)ric  from  tlie  Pojie  for  a  Kcnileman  of  lii»  c:Uled 
Messcr  Andrea  Ccnlano.  The  Fopc.  in  truth,  had  promised 
I  him  a  bishopric;  and  this  being  now  vacant,  the  Cardinal 
reminded  him  cA  his  word.  The  Pope  acknowledged  his 
'  obligation,  but  said  that  he  too  wanted  a  favour  from  bia 
'  most  reverend  lur<Uhip,  whiclt  was  that  be  would  give  up 
Bcnvenuto  to  him.  On  this  the  Cardinal  replied :  "  Oh, 
If  your  HoUnesx  has  [>ardoned  bim  and  set  bim  free  at 
my  disposal,  what  will  the  world  say  of  you  and  me?" 
Tl)i-  Pope  answered :  "  1  want  Benveouto,  you  u-ant  the 
^^isliopric ;  let  the  world  say  what  it  chooses."  The  good 
^Kardinal  entreated  his  HoUness  to  give  bim  tbe  tMshopric, 
^Bnd  for  tlie  rest  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  then  to  act 
^Mccording  as  bis  Holiness  decided.  The  Pope,  feeling  a 
certain  amount  of  shame  at  so  wickedly  breaking  bis  word, 
took  what  seemed  a  middle  course :  "  1  wlU  send  for 
Bcnvenuto,  and  in  order  to  tii^lify  the  whim  I  have,  will 
put  him  in  those  rooms  which  open  on  my  private 
garden ;  Uicre  he  can  attend  to  his  Tecover>',  and  I  will  not 
It  any  of  his  friends  from  coming  to  visit  him.    More- 
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over,  I  will  defray  bis  expenses  until  tbis  caprice  of  mine 
Itas  left  me." 

The  Cardirutl  came  home,  and  sent  the  candidate  for 
thU  bishopric  on  the  spot  to  inform  mc  that  tlie  Pope  was^^ 
rewired  to  have  mc  back,  but  that  he  meant  to  keep  roo^H 
in  a  ground- floor  room  in  his  private  garden,  where  I  i 
could  receive  the  visits  of  my  friends,  as  I  had  done  in  his 
own  house.  I  implored  tliis  Messer  Andrea  to  aslc  Ibe 
Cardinal  not  to  give  me  up  to  the  Pope,  but  to  let  mc  act 
OR  my  own  accotiiit  1  would  have  myself  wrapped  up  in 
a  mattress,  and  carried  to  a  safe  place  outside  Rome;  for 
if  he  gave  me  up  to  the  Pope,  he  would  certainly  be  send- 
ing mc  to  death.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  Cardinal 
heard  my  petition  he  was  not  ill-disposed  to  grant  it ;  but 
HcBser  Andrea,  wanting  to  secure  the  bishopric,  denounced 
me  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  at  once  and  had  me  lodged  in 
the  ground-floor  diamber  of  his  private  garden.  The 
Cardinal  sent  me  word  not  to  eat  tlie  food  provided  for 
mc  by  the  Pope ;  he  would  supply  mc  witli  provisions ; 
meanwhile  I  was  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  for  he  would 
work  in  my  cause  till  1  was  set  ficc.  Matters  bdng  thus 
arranged,  I  received  daily  visits  and  generous  offers  from 
many  great  lords  and  gentlemen.  Food  came  from  tbe 
Pope,  which  I  refused  to  touch,  only  eating  tliat  which 
came  from  Cardinal  Comaro;  and  thus  I  remained  awhile. 

I  bail  among  my  friends  a  young  Greek  ot  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  cxlrcmcly  active  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  the  best  swordsman  in  Rome ;  rather  poor* 
spirited,  however,  but  loyal  to  the  backtmne ;  honest,  and 
ready  to  believe  what  people  told  liim.  He  had  liearU  it 
said  that  the  Pope  made  known  bis  intention  ot  compca- 
sating  mc  for  all  I  had  gone  through.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
Pope  began  by  saying  so,  twt  he  ended  by  saying  quite 
tlie  opposite.  I  then  determined  to  confide  in  the  young 
Greek,  and  said  to  him:  "Dearest  tx\>ther,  they  are 
plotting  my  ruin  ;  so  now  the  time  has  come  to  help 
me.  Do  they  imagine,  when  they  heap  those  extraordinary 
favours  on  me,  that  I  am  not  aware  tfaey  are  done  to 
betray  me  ? "  The  wortliy  )<oung  man  answeretl :  "  Uy 
Benvenuto,  tbey  say  iu  Rome  that  the  Pope  lias  bestowed 
on  you  an  office  with  an  income  of  fire  hundred  crowns ; 
I  bescedi  you  Ihcicforc  not  to  let  tl 
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jrou  of  so  sreat  a  windfall."  All  the  Kime  1  tiemted  him 
Willi  clasped  hands  to  aid  me  in  escapinil  from  tliat  place, 
saying  I  knew  well  that  a  Pope  o(  Uiat  sort,  lho(ij(>i  lie 
could  do  inc  much  good  if  he  choite,  was  really  studying 
secretly,  and  to  save  appearances,  how  he  might  best 
destroy  mc ;  therefore  we  must  be  quick  and  try  to  save 
inc  (lom  his  clutches.  If  my  friend  would  get  mc  out  of 
that  place  by  the  means  1  meant  to  tell  bim,  I  should 
always  regard  him  as  the  saviour  of  my  life,  and  when 
occaaon  aime  would  lay  it  down  for  bim  with  gladness. 
The  poor  young  man  shed  tears,  and  cried :  "  Oh,  my  dear 
brother,  Ibough  you  are  bringing  destruction  on  your 
head,  I  canmit  but  (ullit  your  wishes;  so  explain  your 
plan,  and  I  will  do  whatever  you  may  order,  albeit  mucfa 
agsunst  my  will."    Accordingly  we  came  to  an  agreement, 

iand  I  disclosed  to  bim  the  details  of  my  scheme,  which 
wu  certain  to  have  succeeded  without  difficulty.  When 
1  hoped  tliat  lie  was  coming  to  execute  it,  be  came  and 
told  me  that  for  my  ow,-n  good  be  meant  to  disobey  mc, 
being  convinced  of  the  Inith  of  what  he  had  heard  from 
men  close  to  the  Foil's  penson,  who  understood  the  real 
state  of  my  affairs.  Having  nothing  else  to  rely  upon,  I 
remained  in  despair  and  misery.  This  passed  on  the  day 
of  Corpus  Domini  1539. 


cxv 


After  my  conversation  with  the  Greek,  the  whole  day 
,1fOre  away,  and  at  night  there  came  abundant  provisions 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  Pope ;  the  Cardinal  Comaro  also 
sent  good  store  of  viands  from  hh  kitchen ;  and  some 
friends  of  mine  being  present  when  they  arrived,  I  made 
Ihem  stay  to  supper,  and  enjoyed  tlicir  society,  keeping  my 
leg  In  splints  beneath  the  t>c<I -clothes.  An  hour  after 
nightf.'UI  Ihey  left  me  1  and  two  of  my  servants,  having 
made  me  comfortable  for  the  night,  went  to  sleep  in  the 
antecliambcr.  1  had  a  dog,  black  as  a  mulbcrr>-,  one  of 
those  hairy  ones,  who  follotved  mc  admirably  when  I  went 
out  shooting,  and  never  left  my  side.  During  the  night  he 
lay  bcne.-ith  my  bed.  and  I  had  to  call  out  at  lc:ist  three 
times  to  my  acnant  tu  turn  him  out.  because  he  howled 
so  fearfully.     Wbca  the  servants  entered,  tlie  dog  Hew  al 
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them  and  tried  lo  bite  them.  They  were  frightened, 
Uiuught  he  must  be  mad,  because  he  went  on  howhng.  la 
this  wny  we  passed  the  first  four  hours  of  the  night  At 
the  stroke  of  four  the  Uargcllo  cimc  into  my  room  until  a 
band  of  constables.  Then  the  dot;  sprang  forth  and  flew 
at  them  with  sueh  fury,  tearing  their  capes  and  ho4e,  that 
in  their  fright  tliey  fancied  he  was  mad.  But  the  Bargcllo, 
like  an  cxpericticcd  person,  told  Uiem :  "  It  is  tlic  nature 
of  good  dogs  to  divine  and  fofctell  the  ntiscliance  coming 
on  tlicir  masters.  Two  of  you  take  sticks  and  beat  the  do^ 
ofE;  whili;  the  others  strap  Benvenuto  on  this  chair;  then 
carry  him  to  the  place  >'ou  wot  of."  It  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  niglit  after  Corpus  Domini,  and  about  four  o'clock. 

The  officers  carried  roe,  well  shut  up  and  covered,  and 
four  of  tlicni  went  in  front,  making  the  few  passengers  who 
were  still  abroad  get  out  of  the  way.  So  tlicy  bore  me  to 
Torre  di  Nona,  such  is  the  name  of  the  place,  and  put  me 
in  the  condemned  cell.  I  was  left  upon  a  wretched  mattress 
under  the  care  of  a  guard,  who  kept  all  night  mourning 
over  niy  bad  luck,  and  saying  to  ine :  "  Alas !  poor  Benvenuto. 
what  have  you  done  to  those  great  folk  ? "  I  could  now 
form  a  very  good  opinion  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
me,  partly  by  the  place  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  also 
by  what  the  man  had  told  nic-'  During  a  portion  of  that 
night  1  kept  racking  my  br^ns  what  the  cause  could  be 
why  God  thought  fit  to  trj'  me  so,  and  not  being  able  lo 
discover  it,  I  was  violently  agitated  in  my  soul.  The  guard 
did  the  best  be  could  to  comfort  me ;  but  I  begged  him 
for  the  love  of  God  to  slop  talking,  seeing  1  should  be 
better  able  to  compose  myself  alone  in  quiet.  He  pronmcd 
to  do  as  I  asked ;  and  then  I  turned  my  whole  heart  to 
God,  devoutly  entreating  Him  to  deign  lo  take  me  into  His 
kingdom.  I  liad,  it  is  true,  mumured  against  my  lot, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that,  so  far  as  human  laws  go,  my 
departure  from  the  world  in  this  way  would  be  too  unjust ; 
it  is  true  also  that  I  had  committed  homicides,  but  His  Vicar 
had  called  me  from  my  native  city  and  pardoned  me  by  the 
authority  he  had  irom  Him  and  from  the  laws ;  and  what 
I  had  done  had  all  been  done  in  defeuce  of  the  body  wliicb 

'  Ctllbu  thought  ha  WM  g^ng  lo  h*n  Ut  throu  cut.  Aad  indeed  tb« 
Tuna  di  Nona  wm  a  uupiaout  pU«e,  It  bdtic  one  of  the  wont  crialiMl 
priions  in  Komc 
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Htx  Majesty  had  lent  mc ;  so  I  could  twt  admit  tU.-it  1 
deserved  duith  according  to  the  diiqienstioa  under  which 
mail  d\^'clls  lierc ;  but  it  secnied  tliat  vi\at  was  happening 
to  roe  w»a  the  same  as  what  happeiia  to  unlucky  people  in 
the  street,  when  a  stone  falb  (rom  some  great  height  upon 
tlicir  head  and  kills  them ;  this  we  sec  clearly  to  be  the 
iniiucnce  of  the  stars;  not  indeed  that  the  stais  conspire  to 
do  us  good  or  evil,  but  the  effect  results  from  their  coijunc- 
tions,  to  which  we  are  subordinated.  At  the  umie  time  I 
know  tliat  I  am  iiossessed  of  free-will,  and  if  I  oould  exert 
the  faith  of  a  saint,  1  am  sure  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
would  Iwar  mc  from  this  dungeon  and  rehcve  mc  of  all  my 
afRictions ;  yet  inasmuch  as  God  has  not  deemed  mc  worthy 
of  Buch  minicle»,  1  conclude  tlial  those  celestial  influences 
must  t>e  wreaking  their  malignity  iipim  me.  In  tliis  toag 
struggle  of  the  soul  1  spent  some  time ;  then  1  found  com* 
fort,  and  fell  presently  asleep. 


CXVI 

Wlien  the  clay  dawned,  the  guard  woke  me  up  and  said : 
"Oh,  unfortunate  Intt  worthy  man,  you  have  no  mure  lime 
lu  go  on  sleeping,  for  one  is  waiting  here  to  give  you  evil 
news."  1  answered :  "  The  sooner  I  escape  from  this  earthly 
prison,  the  happier  shall  I  be  ;  especially  as  I  am  sure 
tny  soul  is  saved,  and  that  I  am  going  to  an  undeserved 
deatl).  Christ,  tlie  glorious  and  divine,  elects  mc  to  the 
company  of  His  disciples  and  friends,  who,  like  Himself, 
were  condemned  to  die  unjustly.  I  too  am  sentenced  to 
an  unjust  deatl),  and  I  tliaidc  God  with  humility  for  this 
sign  of  grace.  Why  docs  not  the  man  come  forward  who 
has  to  pronounce  my  doom?"  The  guard  replied:  "He 
is  too  grieved  for  you,  and  sheds  tears."  Then  I  called 
him  by  his  name  of  MesKr  Benedetto  da  Cagli,'  and  cried : 
"Come  forward,  Messcr  Benedetto,  my  friend,  (or  now,  1 
am  rc&olved  and  in  good  frame  oj  mind  ;  far  greater  gloiy 
is  it  for  me  to  die  unjustly  than  tl  1  had  deserved  this  (ate. 
Come  forward,  I  beg,  and  let  me  have  a  priest,  in  ordet 
that  1  may  speak  a  couple  of  words  with  bim.    1  do  not 

'  It  will  be  loDciDlKicd  An  Ikncdcttu  d*  0(1)  mi  ouc  of  CriliAi'a  ituoc 
«wd»«n  during  hi*  llttt  ImpritooniBnt  in  H.  AogckiL 
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indeed  stand  in  need  of  this,  for  I  have  alivady  made  my 
heart's  confession  lo  my  Lord  God ;  yet  1  should  tike  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  our  Hoty  Mother  Church ;  for 
though  site  has  done  me  this  abominable  wrong,  I  pardon 
her  with  all  my  soul.  So  come,  friend  Mcsscr  Benedetto, 
and  desiKklcli  my  txisincss  before  I  lose  control  over  my 
better  instincts." 

After  I  had  uttered  these  words,  the  worthy  man  told 
the  guard  to  lock  the  door,  because  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  presence.  He  then  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  who  happened  to  l>e  in  company 
with  the  Duchess  of  whom  1  spoke  above.*  Presenting 
himself  before  them  both,  he  spoke  as  follows:  "My 
most  illustrious  mistress,  I  entreat  you  for  the  love  of  God 
to  tell  the  Pope  that  he  must  send  some  one  else  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  Benvenuto  and  perform  my  office; 
I  renounce  tlic  task,  and  am  quite  decided  not  to  carry  it 
throui^h."  Then,  sighing,  he  departed  with  the  strongest 
signs  of  inward  sorrow.  The  Duche^,  who  was  present, 
frowned  and  said:  "So  tliis  is  the  fine  justice  dealt  oat 
here  in  Rome  by  God's  Vicar  I  The  Duke,  my  late  hus- 
band, particularly  esteemed  this  mas  for  his  good  qualities 
and  eminent  abilities ;  be  was  unwilling  to  let  him  retuni 
to  Rome,  and  would  gladly  have  kept  him  close  to  his  own 
person."  Upon  this  she  retired,  muttering  words  of  in- 
dignation and  displeasure.  Signor  Pier  L^gi's  wife,  who 
was  called  Signora  Jeroltma,  t>etook  herself  to  the  Pope, 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  Iwfore  him  in  the  presence 
oi  several  cardinals.  She  pleaded  my  cause  so  warrnly 
that  she  woke  the  Pope  to  shame ;  whereupon  lie  said : 
"  For  your  sake  we  will  leave  htm  quiet ;  yet  you  must 
know  that  we  had  no  ill-will  against  him."  These  words  he 
spoke  because  of  the  cardinals  who  were  around  him,  and 
hoA  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  that  brave-spiriicd  hdy. 

Meanwhile  1  atmde  in  extreme  discomfort,  and  my  heart 
kept  thumping  against  my  ritis.  Not  less  was  the  discom- 
fort of  the  men  appointed  to  discharge  the  evil  tmsiness  ol 
my  execution :  but  when  the  hour  for  dinner  w:is  already 
past,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  several  affairs,  and 
my  meal  was  also  served  me.    This  filled  me  with  a  glad 

■  Tht  wifc  o(  rid  Ldcl  FuMic  «u  JoMunn,  ^agkter  of  L^  Onial. 
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utonislimeiit,  and  I  exclaimed :  "  For  once  Inith  has  been 
stronger  lliau  tlic  nialicc  of  the  stars  1  1  pniy  God,  there- 
fore, that,  if  it  be  His  pleasure.  He  will  save  tnc  from  this 
fcaiful  peril."  Then  I  fell  to  eating  with  the  same  stout 
heart  (or  my  salvation  as  I  had  previously  prepared  for  my 
perdiUoD.  I  dined  well,  and  afterwards  remained  unthout 
seeing  or  hearing  any  one  until  an  hour  after  nightfall.  At 
tliat  time  the  Bargello  arrived  with  a  large  part  of  his  guard, 
and  had  me  repLtced  in  the  chair  which  brought  me  on  the 
previous  e\*eninfl  to  the  prison.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
me,  bidding  inc  be  under  uo  apprehension ;  and  bade  hit 
constables  t^ikc  good  care  not  to  strike  against  my  broken 
leg,  but  to  treat  me  as  ttiough  I  were  the  apple  of  tlicir 
eye.  The  men  obeyed,  and  brought  me  to  the  castle  whence 
I  had  escaped ;  then,  when  we  had  nwonted  to  the  keep, 
they  left  me  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  opening  upon  a  little 
court  there  is  there. 

CXVII 

Tbc  castellan,  meanwhile,  ill  and  afflicted  as  he  was,  had 
transported  to  my  prison,  and  exclaimed :  "  Vau 
JBEe  that  I  have  recaptured  youl"  "Yes,"  said  I,  "but  you 
see  that  I  escaped,  as  I  told  >-ou  I  would.  And  It  I  had  not 
been  sold  by  u  Venetian  C^trdinat,  under  Papal  guarantee, 
for  the  price  of  a  bishopric,  the  Pope  a  Roman  and  a  Farncse 
<and  t>oth  of  them  have  scratched  witli  impious  hands  the 
face  of  tile  most  sacred  laws),  you  would  not  have  recovered 
me.  But  now  tltat  thc>-  have  opened  this  vile  way  of 
dealing,  do  you  the  worst  you  can  in  your  turn ;  1  care  for 
nothing  in  Hie  world."  The  wrctclied  man  began  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "All,  woe  is  me  I  woe  is  me  I  It 
is  all  the  same  to  this  fellow  whether  be  Uves  or  dies,  and 
behold,  he  is  more  licry  than  when  he  was  in  health.  Put 
him  down  there  below  the  garden,  and  do  not  speak  to  roe 
of  him  again,  for  he  is  the  destined  cause  of  my  death." 

So  I  was  taken  into  a  gloomy  dungeon  below  the  Iwel 
of  a  garden,  which  swam  with  water,  and  was  full  of  hig 
»pider«  and  many  venomous  worms.  They  flung  me  a 
wretclied  mattress  of  coarse  hemp,  gave  mc  no  supper,  and 
locked  four  door*  upon  me.  In  tliat  condition  I  ab>odc 
until  the  nineteenth  hour  of  the  following  day.     Then  I 
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received  food,  and  )  requested  my  jailors  to  gira  mc  some 
of  my  lx)oIn  to  read.  None  of  Ihcm  spoke  a  word,  tMt 
they  reftrre<l  my  pniycr  to  the  unluHunalc  castcUan,  who 
had  made  inquiries  coitccmiiift  what  I  KtiiL  Next  morning 
tltcy  brought  me  an  ItaUan  Bible  which  belonged  to  me, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Chronicles  of  Giovanni  Villaiii.>  When 
I  asked  for  certain  other  of  my  books,  1  was  told  thai  I 
could  have  no  more,  and  that  I  had  got  too  many  ah-cady. 

Tlius,  then,  I  continued  to  exist  in  misery'  upon  that 
rotten  mattress,  which  in  three  daj-s  soaked  up  u'aler  like 
a  sponge.  I  could  hardly  stir  t>ecause  of  my  broken  leg; 
and  when  1  had  to  get  out  of  bed  to  obey  a  call  of  nature^ 
I  crawled  on  all  fours  with  extreme  distress,  in  order  not 
to  foul  tlie  place  I  Klept  in.  For  one  hour  and  a  half  each 
day  I  got  a  httle  glimmering  of  hght,  which  j>enetraled  that 
unhappy  cavcni  tlirough  a  very  narrow  aperture.  Only  for 
so  short  a  space  of  time  could  I  read ;  tlie  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  I  abode  in  darkness,  enduring  my  lot,  nor  ever 
without  meditations  upon  God  and  on  our  human  frailty. 
I  thought  it  certain  that  a  few  more  days  would  put  an 
end  to  my  unlucky  life  in  that  sad  place  and  in  that  miserable 
maimer.  Nevertheless,  a»  well  as  I  was  able,  I  comforted 
my  soul  by  calling  to  mind  how  much  more  painful  it  woidd 
liaw  been,  on  p.a3sing  frotn  tbb  life,  to  have  suffered  that 
tmimaglnable  horror  of  tbc  hangman's  knife.  Now,  being 
as  1  was,  I  should  depart  with  the  anodyne  of  sleepincsa, 
whidi  robtted  death  of  half  its  former  terrors.  Little  by 
little  I  felt  my  vital  forces  waning,  until  at  last  my  vigorous 
temperament  had  become  adapted  to  that  purgatory.  When 
I  fell  it  quite  accUmati»ed,  I  rcaoU-ed  to  put  up  with  all 
Utosc  indi^cribable  discomforts  so  long  as  It  held  out. 


cxvm 


I  began  the  Bible  from  the  commencement,  reading  and 
reflecting  on  it  so  devoutly,  and  fmding  in  it  such  deep 
treasures  of  delight,  that,  ii  1  bad  been  able,  1  should  have 
done  naught  else  but  study  it.  However,  hght  was  want- 
ing ;  and  the  thought  of  all  my  troutxles  kept  recurrmg  and 

*  TU*  mentiaaafMi  Itnliia  Bible  tbon  Ibal  ■cwciUUin  Itedcgnbitoi 
Ibe  Comal  a(  TifBt. 
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me  in  the  dArkness,  nntil  I  often  made  my 
put  an  end  somehow  to  my  own  life.  They 
did  not  aiiow  mc  a  knife,  however,  and  so  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  commit  suicide.  Once,  notwithstanding,  1  took 
and  propped  a  wooden  pole  1  found  there,  in  position  Itke 
a  tiap.  I  meant  to  make  it  topple  over  on  my  head,  and 
it  would  cerLiiiily  have  dashed  my  biains  oat ;  twt  when  1 
had  arr^tnged  the  whole  machine.  :md  wxs  npproadiinf!  to 
put  it  in  motion,  just  at  the  moment  of  my  setting  my  hand 
to  it,  1  was  seized  by  an  invisible  power  and  Hung  four 
cubits  from  the  spot,  in  such  a  tcTTor  that  I  lay  half  dead. 
Like  that  I  remained  from  dawn  until  the  nineteenth  hour, 
when  they  brou^t  my  food.  The  j.iilors  must  have  visited 
my  cell  seven)  times  withotil  my  L^ng  notice  of  them  ; 
for  when  at  latt  I  heanl  tliem.  Captain  Sandrino  Monaldi  > 
had  entered,  and  I  heard  him  saying:  "Ah,  unhappy  man  1 
behold  tlie  end  to  which  so  rare  a  genius  has  come  I " 
Roused  by  these  words,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  caught 
sight  of  priests  with  long  gowns  on  their  backs,  who  were 
saying  :  "  Oh,  you  told  us  he  was  dead  ! "  Sozza  rephcd  : 
*'  Dead  1  found  him.  and  therefore  1  told  you  so."  Then 
they  lifted  mc  from  where  1  lay,  and  after  xluiking  up  the 
mattress,  which  was  now  as  soppy  ax  a  disii  of  maccaroni, 
they  lltmg  it  outside  Uie  dungeon.  The  castellan,  when 
these  things  were  reported  to  him,  sent  me  another  mat- 
tress Thereafter,  when  I  searched  my  memory  to  find 
what  C04ild  have  diverted  mc  from  that  clesign  of  suicide,  1 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  some  power 
divine  and  my  good  guardian  angel. 


aax 


During  the  followJni;  night  tlicre  appeared  to  me  in 
dreams  a  marvellous  being  in  the  form  of  a  most  lovely 
yoalb,  who  cried,  as  though  he  wanted  to  reprove  me : 
"  Knowcst  thou  who  lent  tlicc  that  body,  which  thou 
wouldst  have  spoiled  tiefore  its  time }"  I  seemed  to 
answer  that  I  recognised  all  things  pertaining  to  me  as 
gifts  from  the  God  of  nature.    "So,  then,"  be  said,  "thou 


I  A  FlMCiKine,  taalihrt  in  l<J0  lot  hivini;  tnn  ai  um  aninrt  the 
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liast  contempt  (or  Hi»  bandiwurk.  throuf^h  this  lliy  will  to 
spoil  il?  Commit  th>-self  unto  HU  guiikuice,  and  lose  aot 
hope  in  His  great  goodness  I"  Much  more  he  added,  in 
words  of  marvellous  cOtcacy,  the  thousandth  part  of  which 
I  cannot  now  remember. 

t  t)cgan  to  consider  tlial  the  angel  of  my  vUion  spoke 
the  truth.  So  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the  prison,  and  saw 
some  scraps  of  rotten  brick,  with  the  fragments  of  which, 
nibbing  one  against  the  other,  I  composed  a  paste.  Then, 
creeping  on  all  (ours,  as  I  was  compelled  to  go,  I  crawled 
up  to  an  angle  of  my  dungeon  door,  and  gnawed  a  splinter 
from  it  with  my  teeth.  Having  achieved  this  feat,  I  waited 
till  the  light  came  on  my  prison  ;  that  was  from  the  hour 
o(  twenty  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  and  a  half.  Wlieii  it 
arrived,  I  began  to  write,  the  best  I  could,  on  some  blank 
pages  in  my  Bible,  and  rebuked  the  regents  of  my  intel- 
lectual self  for  being  too  impatient  to  endure  this  life ;  tliey 
replied  to  my  body  with  excuses  drawn  from  all  that  they 
had  suffered  ;  and  the  body  gave  them  hope  of  better 
fortune.  To  this  etfecl,  then,  by  way  oi  dialogue,  1  wrote] 
us  (oUowu  :— 

Beiivenute  in  th*  ioify. 

Afflicted  rtRdHK  of  my  tonl ! 
Ab,  cruel  ye  I  hava  ye  sudi  hate  of  life? 

T^  Sfiirift  (fkit  tcui. 

If  Heaven  againit  you  roll. 
Who  stands  for  us  ?  who  saves  u*  in  tbc  strife  I 
Let  us,  0  lei  us  go  towaid  better  life  I 

Benvtnulo. 

Nay,  go  not  yet  awhile  ! 
Ye  shall  be  happier  and  lighter  fnr- 
Hmvm  gives  this  hope— than  ye  were  ever  yet ! 


Ttu  Spirits, 

We  will  remain  some  little  while. 

If  only  by  great  God  you  promised  are 
Such  gmx  thai  no  worse  woes  on  us  be  set. 
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ftcr  this  I  recovered  strength ;  aiid  wlicn  I  had  heartened 

up  myself,  I  continued  reading  tn  iJie  Bible,  and  uiy  eyes 

I      became  so  used  to  that  darkness  that  1  could  now  read  for 

three  hours  in^cad  of  the  bare  hour  and  a  hall  1  was  aUc 

'      to  employ  before. 

^K     With   profound  astonishment  1   dwelt  upon  the  force  of 
^BGod's  Spirit  in  those  men  of  great  simplicity,  who  beltev«d 
Hso  fervently  that  He  would  bring  ail  llicir  heart's  desire  to 
^m  pass.     I  tlieti  proceeded  to  reckon  in  my  own  case  too  on 
God's  assistance,  botli   because  of   His  divine  power  and 
mercy,  and  also  because  of  my  own  iimoccuce ;  and  at  all 
hours,  sometimes  in  prayer  and  sometimes  in  communion 
with  God.  1  abode  in  those  hi^h  tlioughls  of  Him.    There 
flowed   into  my  soul  so  puwerlu]  a  delight  from  tliese  re- 
flections upon  God,  that   I   took  no  further  ttiought  for  all 
the  anguish   1   had  suffered,  but   rather  spent  the  day  iti 
singing  psalms  and  divers  other  compositions  on  tlie  theme 
^ot  His  divinity. 

^M      I  was  greatly  troubled,  however,  by  one  particular  annoy- 
^H  ance :  my  nails  had  grown  so  long  that  I  could  not  touch 
^f  my  body  without  wounding  it ;   I   could   not  dress  myscU 
but  what   they  turned  inside  or  out,  to  my  great  torment. 
I       Moreover,  my  teetli  began   to  perish   in  my  mouth.     J  be- 
came aware  of  this  because  tlie  dead  teetli  being  pushed 
out  by  the  living  ones,  my  gums  were  gradually  perforated, 
and  Uie  points  of  the  roots  pierced   tlirongh  the  tops  oi 
their  cases.     Wlien  I  was  aware  of  this,  I  used  to  pull  one 
oat,  as  though  it  were  a  weapon  from  a  scabbard,  without 
any  pain  or  loss  of  blood.    Very  many  of  them  did  I  lose 
in  Uiis  way.     Nevertheless,  1  accommodated  myself  to  these 
new  troubles  also ;  at  times  I  saiig,  at  times  1  prayed,  and 
at  times  1  wrote  by  means   of  the  paste  of  brick'dust  I 
have  tiescribcd  above.      At  this  time  1  began  composing  a 
Capitc^o   ii)    pr.iiw   of   my   prison,   relating   in   it   all    tlie 
I      accidents  which   had  befallen  me. '     Thib  poem  1  mean  to 
^■insert  in  its  proper  place. 

*  Capitolo  k  Ibc  Uchnical  luimc  ku  ft  copy  of  vmcs  ut  Ana  rima  on  b 
eboMB  thniM.  PoBrm  of  ihit  kind.  laeMly  wiiJMqQt  en  Mtiilcal,  wen  toj 
■XiimIai  ia  Cellini't  age.  Tbey  umiI  to  be  wriiun  nn  iriffing  m  obaoaie  ral>> 
[ecn  in  K  mocb-hctnic  tfvle-  Benii  lUmp**!  ilie  chancter  of  high  ul  UMn 
tbe  (|K«iA,  wbiiih  tud  long  been  in  luc  unocc  tlw  upLleUcred  migw.  Sot 
tubiiibci  ptutinlan  Sftnoodi'  A^mjjmwm  in  fufy,  vol  *,  chap.  >i<. 
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The  ([ood  castellan  used  frequeotly  to  send  mes«enf!4 
find  out  secretly  what  I  was  doin]{.  So  It  happene<l  on  the 
last  day  of  July  tliat  1  was  rejoicing  Rreatly  by  myself 
alone  while  I  bethought  mc  of  the  festival  Uiey  keep  Id 
Kotnc  upon  the  ist  of  August ;  and  I  was  saying  to  myself : 
"In  former  ye:irs  I  kept  tlic  (east  among  the  pleasures  and 
tile  frailties  r<l  the  world ;  this  year  I  shall  keep  it  in  com- 
munion with  God.  Oh,  how  far  more  happy  am  I  thus 
than  I  was  then  !  "  The  persons  who  heard  me  speak  these 
words  reported  tliem  to  tlie  castellan.  He  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ah,  God !  that  fellow  lives  and 
tritunphs  in  his  inlmitc  distress,  while  1  lack  all  things  in 
the  midst  of  comfort,  and  am  dying  only  on  account  of  him  I 
Go  quickly,  and  (ling  him  into  that  deepest  of  the  subter- 
ranean dungeons  where  the  preacher  Foiano  was  starved  to 
death. '  Perh.-ips  when  he  fin<ls  himself  in  such  ill  plij[ht 
he  win  begin  to  droop  his  crest." 

Captain  Saiidrino  Monaldi  came  at  once  into  my  prison 
with  about  twenty  of  the  castellan's  servants.  They  found 
me  on  my  knees ;  and  I  did  not  turn  at  their  approach, 
but  went  on  paying  my  orisons  t)c(orc  a  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  with  angels,  and  a  Christ  arising  victorious  from 
the  grave,  which  I  had  sketched  upon  the  wall  with  a  littk 
piece  of  charcoal  I  had  found  covered  up  with  earth.  This 
was  after  I  had  Iain  four  months  upon  my  back  in  bed  with 
my  leg  broken,  and  had  an  often  dreamed  tlial  angcU  came 
and  ministered  to  mc,  tliat  at  Die  end  of  tliosc  four  months 
the  limb  became  as  sound  as  though  it  never  had  been 
fractured.  So  then  these  fellows  entered,  all  in  armour, 
as  (earful  of  mc  as  though  I  were  a  poison-breathing  dragon. 
The  captain  spoke  as  follows:  "You  must  be  aware  that 
there  arc  many  of  us  here,  and  our  entrance  has  made  a 
tumult  in  this  place,  yet  you  do  not  turn  roimd."  Wheo 
1  heard  these  words,  1  wa.t  well  able  to  conceive  what  greater 

'  Fn  Benedeuo  da  Pobuo  Iwd  inoiiro]  Hip  wntb  of  Pope  Gemail  VIL 
tiy  (KOMUng  (fiiliul  ihe  Medid  In  Florence  He  wu  wnt  ioRoine**diB> 
pritoofd  in  >  noiteme  donfcon  of  fL  Aftccio  in  theyeu  ijjo,  wboeCleiaal 
made  him  pniih  niwntrir  ejr  dlninUine  Ui  lood  and  waiei  Atiij  till  he  died 
Sm  Vaichi'i  Stfria  /mttu/mm^  Ub.  lii.  3ap.  4. 
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nrm  midht  liajipcn  to  me ;  but  being  used  and  liardcncd 
to  iniHfortune,  I  said  to  them :  "  Unto  tbis  God  who  supports 
mc,  to  Him  in  heaven  1  have  turned  my  soul,  my  contcmpla- 
titiii,  mill  alt  my  vital  3|>irits ;  to  you  I  ha\x  turned  precisely 
what  belongs  to  you.  What  there  is  o(  good  in  mc,  you 
ore  not  worthy  to  Iwhold,  nor  can  you  touch  it  Do  then 
lo  that  whidi  is  under  your  control   all  the  evil  you  arc 

ible."  The  captain,  in  some  alarm,  and  not  knowing  what 
1  miftht  t>c  on  the  point  oi  doing,  said  to  four  of  his  tallest 
fellows :  "  Put  ^1  your  arms  aside."  When  they  had  done  so, 
he  adde<l :  "  Mow  upon  the  instant  leap  on  him,  and  secure 
him  welt.  Do  you  Uiink  he  is  tlic  devil,  that  so  many  of  us 
should  t>c  afraid  of  hira  ?     Hold  him  tight  now,  that  he  may 

lOt  escape  >'ou."  Seized  by  them  with  force  and  roughly 
idled,  and  anticipating  something  far  worse  than  what 
aftcru'ards  happened,  I  Ufted  my  eyes  to  Christ  and  said ; 
"Oh,  just  Ck)d,  Thou  paidest  all  our  debts  upon  that  high- 
raised  cross  of  Thine  :  wherefore  then  must  my  innocence 
be  made  lo  pay  the  debts  of  whom  I  do  not  even  know  ? 
Nevertheless,  Thy  wilt  be  done."  Meanwhile  the  men  were 
carr)-inK  me  away  with  a  great  lighted  torch  ;  and  t  thought 
Ih.tt  they  were  about  to  throw  me  down  the  oubliette  of 
Sammabo.  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  fearful  place  which 
had  swallowed  many  men  alive ;  for  when  they  are  cast  into  it, 
they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  in  the  foundations  of  the 
castle.  This  did  not,  however,  happen  to  mc ;  wherefore 
thought  that  I  had  made  a  very  good  bargain  when  they 
lj)laced  me  in  that  hideous  dungeon  1  have  spoken  of,  where 
Fra  Foiano  die«1  of  hunger,  and  left  me  there  without  doing 
me  further  injury. 

When  1  was  alone,  1  began  to  sing  a  De  firo/umiis  clamavi, 
a  Mnercre,  and  In  te  Dcmtnc  speravi.  During  the  whole  of 
thai  tiist  day  of  August  1  kept  festival  with  God,  my  heart 
rejoicing  ever  in  the  strength  of  hope  and  faith.  On  the 
•econd  day  they  drew  me  from  that  bole,  and  took  me  back 
aiiain  to  the  prison  where  1  had  drawn  those  reprcscntatioot 
of  God.  On  arriving  there,  the  sight  of  them  lUled  me  with 
such  sweetness  and  sudi  ghidncss  that  I  wept  abundantly. 
On  every  day  tliat  followe<l,  the  castellan  sent  to  know  wluit 
I  was  doing  and  saying.  Tlie  Pope,  who  had  beard  the 
whc^c  history  {and  I  most  add  tliat  the  doctors  had  already 
given  the  castdl;in   over},  spoke    as  follows:  "Before   my 
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castcltaa  dies  1  will  let  bim  put  that  Bcavcnuto  to  deatli 
in  any  way  be  tikes,  for  he  is  the  cause  ol  his  death,  and  so 
the  good  man  sliall  not  die  unrcvciiKed."  On  hearing  these 
words  from  the  motilh  of  Dtike  Pier  Luigi,  the  castellan 
replied :  "  So,  tlieti,  the  Pope  has  i^ivcn  mc  Benvctmto,  and 
wiiilies  me  to  take  tn>-  venjjcance  on  him  i  Dismiss  the 
matter  from  your  mind,  and  leave  me  to  act"  If  the 
heart  of  the  Pope  was  ill-disposed  against  mc,  that  of  Hie 
castellan  was  now  at  the  commencement  savage  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  At  tliia  iniiclure  the  invisible  bein((  who 
had  diverted  mc  from  my  intention  of  suicide,  came  to 
mc,  bcinjl  still  invisible,  but  with  a  clear  voice,  and  shook 
me,  and  made  me  rise,  and  said  to  mc ;  "  Ah  me !  my 
Benveiiuto,  tiuick,  quick,  lietake  thyself  to  God  with  thy 
accuMnined  prayers,  and  cry  out  loudly,  loudly  I"  In  a 
sudden  consternation  1  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  redted 
seveial  of  my  jirayers  in  a  loud  voice ;  after  lliis  I  said  ^in 
habitat  in  ndjutorio;  then  I  commimed  a  sivice  with  God ; 
and  in  an  instant  the  same  clear  and  open  voice  said  to  me : 
"  Go  to  rest,  and  have  no  furtlicr  fear  I "  The  meanins  oi  this 
was,  tliat  the  castellan,  after  giving  the  most  cruel  order* 
(or  my  death,  suddenly  countermanded  them,  and  said ; 
"Is  not  this  Benvenuto  the  man  whom  1  have  so  warmly 
defended,  whom  I  know  of  a  surety  to  be  innocent,  and 
who  has  been  sn  greatly  wronged  ?  Oh,  how  will  God  have 
merc>'  on  me  and  my  sins  if  I  do  not  pardon  those 
who  have  done  mc  tlic  greatest  injuries  ?  Oh,  why  sbouM 
I  injure  a  man  both  woftliy  and  Innocent,  who  has  only 
done  me  services  and  honour?  Go  to!  instead  of  killing! 
him,  I  give  him  life  and  liberty :  and  in  my  will  111 
have  it  written  that  none  shall  demand  of  him  Uie  heavy 
debt  (or  his  expenses  here  which  he  would  cisewise 
have  to  pay."  'i'his  the  Pope  heard,  and  took  it  very  ill 
indeed. 
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I  meanwhile  continued 
ray   Ciiptlolo,   and    every 


to  pray  as  nsual.  and  to  write 
night  1  wax  vixiled  with  the 
Oddest  and  most  i>leasanl  dre;kms  that  couhl  t>e  possibly 
Imagined.     Il  seemed   to  me  while  dreaming   that    I 
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always  in  the  visible  company  o[  tliat  being  whose  voice 
and  touch,  while  he  was  sUU  invisible,  I  had  eo  often  felt. 
To  him  I  mudc  but  one  rc(|uest,  and  this  1  urged  most 
earnestly,  namely,  that  he  wutild  briiiK  me  where  1  could 
behold  the  sun.  I  told  him  that  tliis  wa»  the  sole  desire 
I  had,  and  that  if  I  could  but  see  tlie  sun  once  only,  1 
should  die  contented.  All  tlic  disagreeable  circumstances 
of  my  prisQU  had  become,  as  it  were,  to  me  friendly  and 
companionable ;  not  one  of  them  gave  mc  annoyance^ 
Nevertheless,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  castellan's  parasites, 
who  were  waiting  for  him  to  hang  me  from  the  battlement 
wh<.nice  1  had  made  my  escape,  when  tlicy  saw  that  he 
Itad  changed  his  mind  to  the  exact  oj^pottite  of  what 
lie  previously  tlireatened,  were  unable  to  endure  the 
disappointment  Accordingly,  the>*  kept  continu-illy  try- 
ing to  inspire  me  with  the  fear  of  imminent  death  by 
means  of  various  terrifying  hints.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said.  I  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  troubles  of 
this  sort  that  I  was  incapable  of  {car,  and  nothing  any 
longer  could  disturb  me ;  only  I  had  lb»t  one  great 
longing  to  behold  the  sphere  of  the  son,  if  only  in  a 
dream. 

Thus  then,  while  I  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  prayer 
with  deep  emotion  of  tlie  spirit  toward  Christ,  I  used 
always  to  say :  "  Ah,  very  Son  of  God  1  I  pray  Thee  by 
Thy  birth,  by  Thy  death  upon  the  cross,  and  by  Thy 
glorious  resurrection,  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  let  me  sec 
tlic  sun,  if  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  dreams.  But  if  Thou 
wilt  giant  me  to  behold  it  with  these  mortal  ej'es  of  mine, 
I  eagage  myself  to  come  and  visit  Thee  at  Thy  holy 
sepolchre."  This  vow  and  these  my  greatest  ptuyers  to 
God  I  made  upon  the  ind  of  October  in  tlie  >-ear  ijjgL 
Upon  the  following  morning,  which  was  the  3rd  of 
October,  I  woke  at  daybreak,  perhaps  an  hour  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Dragging  myself  from  tltc  miser- 
able lair  in  which  I  lay,  I  put  some  clothes  on,  for  it 
had  begun  to  be  cold ;  then  I  prayed  more  devoutly 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  the  past,  fervently  imploring 
Christ  that  He  would  at  least  grant  me  the  favour  of 
knowing  by  divine  inspiration  what  sin  I  was  so  sorely 
expiating ;  and  since  His  Divine  Mnjesty  had  not  deemed 
me    worthy   of    beholding    Uie    sun    even    in    a    dream 
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I  besought  Him  to  let   me   know  the  cause  of  my  pun< 
ishnicnt 


cxxn 

I  bad  barely  uttered  these  words,  when  that  invisible 
being,  like  a  whirlwind,  caught  me  up  and  bore  me  away 
into  a  large  room,  where  he  made  biniaelf  visible  to  my 
eyes  in  human  form,  appearing  like  a  young  man  whose 
beard  is  just  growing,  with  a  face  of  indescribable  beauty,  but 
uistere,  not  wanton.  He  bade  me  look  around  the  room, 
and  said :  "The  crowd  of  men  thou  sccst  in  this  place  arc 
all  those  who  up  to  this  day  have  been  bom  and  afterwards 
bare  died  upon  the  earth."  Thereupon  I  asked  him  why 
lie  brought  mc  hither,  and  he  answered :  "  Come  with  me 
and  thou  shalt  soon  behold."  In  my  hand  I  had  a  poniard, 
and  upon  my  back  a  coal  of  mail ;  and  so  he  led  mc  through 
that  vast  hall,  pointing  out  the  people  who  were  walking 
by  innumerable  thousands  up  and  down,  this  way  and  that. 
He  led  me  onward,  and  went  forth  in  Iront  of  me  through 
a  little  low  door  into  a  place  whicli  looked  hke  a  narrow 
street;  and  when  he  drew  me  after  him  into  tlie  street,  at 
the  moment  of  leaving  the  hall,  behold  I  was  disarmed  and 
clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  with  nothing  on  my  head,  and  1 
was  walking  on  the  right  hand  of  my  companion.  Fin<linR 
myself  in  this  condition,  1  was  seij:cd  with  woadcr,  bcc:iuse 
I  did  not  recognise  tlie  street ;  and  when  I  lifted  my  eyes, 
I  discerned  tliat  the  splendour  of  the  sun  VfM  striking  on  a 
wall,  as  it  were  a  honse-front,  just  above  my  head.  Then  1 
said:  "Oh,  my  friend  1  what  must  1  do  in  order  to  be  able 
to  ascend  so  high  that  I  may  gaze  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
sun  himself?"  He  pointed  out  some  huge  stairs  which 
were  on  my  riglit  band,  and  said  to  mc:  "Go  up  thither  by 
thj-self."  Quilting  his  side,  I  ascended  the  stairs  backwardst 
and  gradually  began  to  come  within  the  region  of  the  sun- 
light Then  I  hastened  my  steps,  and  went  on,  always 
walking  backwards  as  I  h:ive  descnbe<t.  tmtil  I  discovered 
tlie  whole  sphere  of  the  Min.  The  ^tretigUi  of  his  rays,  u 
is  their  wont,  lirst  made  me  close  my  eyes :  but  becooung 
aware  of  my  misdoing,  I  opened  them  wide,  and  gauag 
steadfastly  at  the  sun,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  my  sun,  for  wfaon 
I  have  so  passionately  ycanicd !    Albeit  your  raya  may  blind 
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nic,  1  do  not  wi&li  to  look  on  aaythitif;  again  but  this  t"  So 
stayed  awhile  with  my  cj-es  lixed  steadily  on  him ;  snd 
ter  a  bcicf  space  1  beheld  in  one  moment  the  wliole  mif(ht 
of  those  great  burning  rays  Hing  themselves  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  siin  ;  so  that  the  orb  remained  quite  clear  without 
its  rays,  and  I  was  able  to  contemplate  it  with  vast  deliglit. 
It  Bcemcd  to  me  sometliiiig  marvellous  that  ttic  rays  should 
be  removed  in  that  manner.  Then  I  reflected  what  divine 
grace  it  was  which  God  had  granted  me  that  morning, 
and  cried  aloud  :  "  Oh,  wonderful  Thy  power  I  oh,  glorious 
,y  virtue  I  How  far  greater  is  the  grace  which  Thou  art 
gnnting  me  than  that  which  I  expected  ! "  The  sun  with- 
out his  ni)-»  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  bath  of  the  purest  molten 
Itold,  neither  more  nor  less.  Wliile  I  stood  contemplattDg 
this  wondrous  tiling,  1  noticed  that  the  middle  of  the  sphere 
began  to  tiwell,  and  the  swollen  surface  grew,  and  suddenly 
a  Christ  upon  the  cross  fonned  itseU  out  of  the  same  sut>- 
stance  as  the  sun.  He  bore  the  aspect  of  divine  benignity, 
with  sudi  fair  grace  that  the  mind  of  man  could  not  conceive 
the  thousandth  part  of  it ;  and  while  I  g:ued  in  ecstasy,  1 
'•houted  :  "  A  miracle  I  a  miracle  !  O  God  I  O  clemency 
Divine  I  O  immeasurable  Goodness  I  wliat  is  it  Thou  ha^ 
deigned  tlits  day  to  show  me  1 "  While  I  was  gazing  ;u)d 
exclaiming  thu&,  the  Christ  moved  toWi'ard  that  part  where 
his  ra>-s  were  settled,  and  the  middle  of  the  sun  once  more 
bulged  out  as  it  had  done  before ;  the  boss  expanded,  and 
suddenly  transfoinicd  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  most  beautiful 
Madonna,  who  appeared  tu  be  sitting  entlironed  on  high, 
holding  tier  cliild  in  her  arms  with  an  attitude  of  the  greatest 
and  a  smile  upon  her  face.  On  each  side  of  her  was 
uigel,  whose  beauty  far  surpasses  man's  imagination. 
also  saw  within  the  rondure  of  the  sun,  upon  the  right 
id,  a  iigure  robed  like  a  priest :  this  tumeid  its  t>acl£  to 
tne,  and  kept  its  face  directed  to  tlie  Madonna  and  the  Christ 
All  lliese  tilings  I  beheld,  actual,  clear,  and  vivid,  and  kept 
retumiog  tlianki  to  the  glory  ot  God  as  loud  as  I  u-as  able. 
The  mar\'ellous  apparition  remained  before  mc  little  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  it  dissolved,  and  I  was 
carried  back  to  my  dark  lair. 

1  began  at  once  to  shout  oload  :  "The  virtue  of  God  bath 
deigned  to  show  me  all  His  glory,  the  which  perchance  no 
mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen  before.     Tberetore  I  know  surely 
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that  I  Am  free  and  fortunate  and  in  the  Rrace  o(  God ;  but 
you  miscreants  shall  be  miscicants  still,  accursed,  and  in 
the  wn«tJi  of  God.  Mark  this,  ior  I  am  cert:iin  o(  it.  that 
on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  tlie  day  upnn  whicli  I  was  bom 
in  1500^  on  the  lirst  of  November,  at  four  hours  after  night- 
fall, on  lliat  day  which  is  coming  you  will  lie  forced  to  lead 
mc  from  this  gloomy  dungeon ;  less  than  this  you  will  not 
Iw  able  to  do,  because  1  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes  of 
mine  and  in  that  throne  of  God.  The  priest  who  kept  his 
face  (unie<l  to  God  and  his  back  to  me,  that  priest  was 
S.  Pctet,  pleading  my  cause,  for  the  shame  he  felt  that  such 
Coul  wrongs  should  be  done  to  Christians  in  his  own  house. 
You  may  go  and  tell  it  to  whom  you  like ;  for  none  on 
earth  ha«  the  power  to  do  me  harm  henceforward  ;  and  tell 
tliat  lord  who  keeps  me  here,  that  if  he  will  f^ve  me  wax  or 
paper  and  the  means  of  portraying  this  glory  of  God  which 
was  revealed  to  me,  most  assuredly  shall  1  convince  him  of 
tliat  which  now  perhaps  he  holds  in  doubt," 
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The  physicians  gave  the  castellan  no  hope  of  his  reooveryt 
yet  be  remaned  with  a  dear  intellect,  and  the  humoun 
which  used  to  afUict  him  every  year  had  passed  away.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  soul,  and  hts 
conscience  seemed  to  aniitc  him,  because  he  felt  that  I  had 
suffered  and  was  suftcring  a  grievous  wrong.  1'hc  Fope 
received  information  from  him  of  the  extraordinary  things 
which  I  related  ;  in  answer  to  which  his  Holiness  sent  vrotd 
— as  one  who  had  no  faith  either  in  God  or  aughl  besid^- 
that  1  was  mad,  and  that  he  must  do  his  t>est  to  mend  fail 
healtli.  Wlicn  the  castellan  received  this  message,  he  sent 
to  cheer  mc  up,  and  furnished  mc  with  writing  materials 
and  wax,  and  certain  little  wooden  inBtruments  employed  in 
working  wax,  adding  many  words  of  courtesy,  which  were 
reported  by  one  of  his  servants  who  bore  me  good-will,  "nus 
man  was  totally  tlie  opposite  of  tliat  rascally  gang  who  had 
wished  to  see  me  hanged.  I  took  the  pgqwr  an<l  the  wax. 
and  began  to  work  ;  and  while  1  was  working  I  wrote  the 
loUowtng  sonnet  addressed  to  the  castellan  : — 
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"  1(  I,  roy  lord,  could  xbow  In  ynu  iIk  iRiIh, 
Of  tlui  Eternal  Light  to  inc  by  Hcavcfl 
In  ihit  hm  life  teveakd,  you  sure  hiul  given 
More  beed  to  mine  than  lo  n  monarch's  sooth. 

All  !  could  tbe  Paitor  of  Chrisi'*  flock  in  ruUi 

Believe  bnw  God  this  soul  with  »Rht  hall)  shriven 
Of  glory  uiiT'j  which  no  wight  luih  striren 
Ere  be  escaped  eanb^  cave  of  care  uncouth  i 

The  giites  of  JuMice,  holy  and  niuterv, 
Would  roll  niunder,  and  radc  im|nou»  Rajjc 
Full  chained  <rith  shrieks  that  should  uaail  th«  slues. 

Had  1  but  light,  ah  me  !  my  art  should  rear 
A  monument  of  Heaven'*  high  equipage  I 
Nor  should  my  misery  bear  so  grim  a  guise." 
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On  the  following  day,  when  the  servant  of  the  castellan 
who  was  my  iiiend  bmuglit  tne  my  tood,  I  gave  him  tliis 
sonnet  copied  out  in  writing.  Without  infofming  the  other 
Ill-disposed  sen'ants  who  were  my  enemies,  he  handed  it  lo 
the  castellan.  At  that  time  this  worthy  man  w<>iil<l  aUully 
have  granted  me  my  liberty,  bt^aiMe  he  fancied  thai  Uie 
great  wrong  done  to  mc  was  a  main  cause  of  his  dcatli.  He 
took  the  sonnet,  and  having  read  it  more  than  once,  ex- 
clainied:  "These  arc  neither  the  words  nor  the  thoughts 
of  a  madman,  but  rather  of  a  sound  and  worthy  fellow." 
Without  delay  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  it  to  the 
Pope,  and  phux  it  in  his  own  hands,  adding  a  request  for 
my  dclivcnuici;. 

While  the  secretary  was  on  his  way  with  my  sonnet  to 
the  Pope,  the  castellan  sent  me  lights  for  day  and  night, 
together  with  all  the  conveniences  one  could  wish  for  in  that 
place.  The  result  of  this  was  that  I  began  to  recover  from 
my  physical  depression,  which  had  reached  a  very  serious 
degree. 

The  Pope  n^d  the  sonnet  several  times.  Then  he  sent 
word  to  the  castellan  that  he  meant  prewntly  to  do  what 
would  bo  ple>-ising  to  him.    Certainly  the  Pope  had  no  tm- 
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wilUnflaess  to  release  mc  then  ;  but  SigDor  Pier  Lui^,  his 
son,  a»  it  were  in  Uie  I'ope's  despite,  kept  me  there  by 
force. 

Tbc  dcatli  nf  the  castelhiii  was  dravrinf!  nc^ir ;  and  while 
I  was  engaged  in  drawing  and  tnodellintt  lli»t  iniisdc  whidi 
I  had  seen,  upon  the  morning  o(  Alt  Saints'  day  he  sent 
his  nephew,  Ficio  Ugohiii,  to  ^ow  me  certain  jewels.  No 
sooner  had  1  set  eyes  on  them  than  1  exclaimed :  "  This 
is  the  counteniign  of  nty  deliverance  I "  Then  the  young 
ituui,  who  was  not  a  person  of  much  intelligence,  ticgan  to 
say:  "Never  think  of  that,  Benvenutol"  I  replied:  "Take 
your  gems  away,  for  I  am  so  treated  here  that  I  have  no 
light  to  see  by  except  what  this  murky  cavern  gives,  and 
tliat  is  not  enough  to  test  the  quality  of  precious  stones. 
But,  as  regards  my  deliverance  from  this  dungeon,  the  day 
will  not  end  before  you  come  to  fetch  me  out.  It  shall  and 
must  be  so,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  it."  The 
man  departed,  and  had  roc  locked  in  ;  but  after  he  bad 
remained  away  two  hours  by  the  clock,  he  returned  with- 
oat  Armed  men,  bringing  only  a  couple  of  lads  to  assist 
my  movements ;  so  after  this  fashion  he  conducted  me  to 
the  spacious  rooms  which  I  had  previously  occupied  (that 
is  to  say,  in  1538),  where  I  obtained  all  the  conveniences  I 
asked  for. 

cxxv 

After  the  lapse  of  a  (cw  days,  the  castellan,  who 
believed  that  I  was  at  large  and  free,  succumbed  to  hia 
disease  and  departed  tliis  life.  In  his  room  remained  bis 
brother,  Messer  Antonio  Ugolini,  who  had  informed  the 
deceasc<l  governor  that  I  was  duly  released.  From  what  I 
learned,  tliis  Mcsscr  Antonio  received  commission  from  the 
Pope  to  let  me  occupy  that  commodious  pdsoo  until  he 
had  decided  what  to  do  with  me. 

Messer  Durante  of  Brescia,  whom  I  have  previoa«ly 
mentioned,  engaj^d  the  soldier  (formerly  druggist  of  Piato) 
to  administer  some  deadly  liquor  in  my  food ; '  the  poison 
was  to  work  slowly,  producing  its  cQcct  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  months.     They  resolved  on  mixing  pounded  diamond 
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wttli  my  victunlK.  Now  tbe  diamond  is  not  a  poison  in 
auy  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  its  incomparable  hardness 
cuaUcs  it,  unlike  oixlinary  stones,  to  rcUu'n  very  acute 
angles.  When  cvcr>-  other  stone  is  pounded,  that  extreme 
BharpneM  ot  edge  is  lost ;  their  fragments  becoming  t^not 
and  rounded.  Tlie  diamond  alone  preserves  ite  trenchant 
qualities ;  wherefore,  if  it  cliances  to  eater  the  stomach 
together  witli  food,  tlie  peristaltic  motion'  needful  to 
digestion  brings  it  into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  the  bowels,  where  it  sticks,  and  by  the 
action  cd  fresh  food  forcing  it  farther  inwards,  after  some 
time  perforates  tJie  organs.  This  eventually  causes  death. 
Any  oUier  sort  of  stone  or  glass  mingled  with  tlie  food  has 
not  the  poiA-er  to  attach  itseU,  but  passes  onward  with  the 
victuals,  Now  Messer  Durante  entrusted  a  diamond  of 
trilling  value  to  one  of  the  guards ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  Lionc,  a  goldsmith  of  Arezzo,  my  great  enemy, 
waa  commissioned  to  pound  it*  The  man  hapi>ened  to 
be  very  poor,  and  the  diamond  was  worth  perhaps  some 
scores  of  crowns.  He  told  the  guard  that  the  dust  be 
f^vc  him  back  w:is  tlie  diamond  in  question  properly 
ground  down.  The  morning  when  I  Uxik  it,  they  mixed 
it  with  all  I  had  to  eat ;  it  was  a  FricUy,  and  I  had  it  in 
Kilad,  laucc,  and  pottage.  That  morning  1  ate  heartily, 
for  1  had  fasted  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  this  day  was 
a  fcslivid.  It  is  true  that  i  felt  the  victuals  scixinch  beneath 
my  tcetti ;  but  1  was  not  thinking  about  knaii-cries  of  this 
SOIL  When  I  had  finished,  »ome  scraps  of  salad  remained 
upon  my  plate,  and  certain  very  line  and  gUttcriiig  sphnters 
caught  my  eye  among  tlicse  remnants.  I  collected  them, 
and  look  them  to  the  wmdow,  which  let  a  Hood  of  hght 
into  the  room  ;  and  while  I  was  examining  them,  1  re- 
membered that  the  food  1  ate  that  morning  had  scrunched 
more  than  usual.  On  applying  my  senses  strictly  to  the 
matter,  the  verdict  of  my  eyesight  was  that  they  were 
certainly  fragments  of  pounded  diamond.  L'ik)o  this  1 
gave  myself  up  without  doubt  as  dead,  and  in  my  sorrow 


'  /if  pul  {rriwt  .lu  f  J«)ua  f  ML  I  bate  fut  (be  take  of  dontiai  ««<) 
tk>  IcchAiial  iibtMc  tXivt*. 

'  'rw  nanw  o(  LMne  LmuI  is  Mbctwiic  knoim  m  a  n^MiBllh  tail  b(«nH- 
eaitti.  Il«  nude  itw  tgab  for  Ok>cfi«co«o  d*'  M«3kl,  II  Mcdi|[hiM,  In 
(be  CMbedcAl  (rf  Uiiui. 
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had  recourse  with  pious  heart  to  holy  prayers.    I  h»d  re- 
solved the  question,  and  thought  that  I  was  doomed.     For^_ 
the  space  of  a  whole  hour  i  prayed  fervently  to  Uod,  re-  ^| 
tumi[i)(  thinks   to    HJm    for   so   merciful   a  death,    l^nce  ^^ 
my  sttn  had  sentenced  me  to  die,   I    thought  it  no  l»d 
bar;;;un  to  escape  from  life  so  easily.     I  was  resigned,  ai>d 
bles-ted  tlie  world  and  all  the  years  which  1  had  passed  in 
It.    Now  I  wds  retuniin;;  to   a   better   kingdom   with   the 
grace  of  God,  the  which  I  thought  I  had  moist  certainly 
acquired. 

While  I  stood  revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I 
held  in  my  hand  some  Itimsy  particles  of  the  reputed 
diamond,  which  of  a  truth  I  lirmly  believed  to  t>e  such. 
Now  hope  is  immortal  in  the  human  breast;  therefore  I  felt' 
myself,  as  it  were,  lured  onward  by  a  gleam  of  idle  expecta- 
tion. Accordingly,  1  look  up  a  little  knife  and  a  fevr  of 
those  particles,  and  placed  them  on  an  iron  bar  of  my  pmon. 
Then  I  brought  the  knife's  point  with  a  slow  strong  grind- 
ing pressure  to  bear  upon  the  stone,  and  felt  it  crumble. 
Examining  the  substance  with  my  eyes,  1  saw  that  it  was 
so.  In  a  moment  new  hope  took  possession  of  my  -ioal, 
and  1  exclaimed :  "  Here  I  do  not  find  my  true  foe,  Mcsser 
Durante,  but  a  piece  of  bad  soft  stone,  whidi  cannot  do  me 
any  harm  whatever ! "  Previously  1  tiad  Iwcn  resolved  to 
remain  quiet  and  to  die  in  peace ;  now  1  revolved  other 
plans ;  but  first  i  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  bics&ed 
poverty  ;  for  though  poverty  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of 
bringing  men  to  death,  on  this  occason  it  had  been  tlie 
very  cause  of  my  salvation.  I  mem  in  this  w:iy :  Messer 
Durante,  my  enemy,  or  whoever  it  was,  gave  a  diamond  to 
Lione  to  pound  for  me  of  the  wortli  of  more  tlian  a  hundred 
crowns ;  poverty  induced  him  to  keep  this  for  himself,  and 
to  poimd  for  me  a  ttreenish  beryl  of  tlie  value  of  two  carlins, 
thinking  perhaps,  because  it  also  was  a  stone,  that  it  would , 
work  the  same  effect  as  the  diamond. 


CXXVl 

At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  brother  of  the  Count 
of  San  Sccondo.  and  commonly  called  Uonsignor  de'  Rossi 
of  ParnUL,  happened  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  ioia>i 
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troublesome  affairs  at  Pavia.'  Knowing  him  to  be  my  friend. 
,  J  tfantHt  my  head  out  of  the  hole  in  my  cell,  and  allied  him 
rith  a  loud  voice,  crying  that  those  thieves  had  Kiveii  me  a 
oanded  diamond  with  the  intention  of  killing  mi;,  I  also 
rient  some  of  the  splintcis  which  I  had  preserved,  b>'  the 
hand  of  one  erf  his  servants,  for  him  to  see.  I  did  not 
disclose  my  discovciy  that  ttic  stooc  was  not  a  diamond, 
but  told  him  that  they  had  moct  assuredly  poisoned  me, 
after  the  death  of  that  most  worthy  man  tlie  castellan. 
During  the  sliort  sp:ux  of  time  I  had  to  live,  1  liegfied  him 
to  allow  mc  one  loaf  a  day  from  his  own  stores,  seeing  that 
I  had  resolved  to  cat  nothing  which  came  from  them.  To 
this  request  be  answered  that  be  would  supply  me  with 
victuals. 

Mcsser  Antonio,  who  was  certainly  oot  cognisant  of  ttie 
plot  a^punst  my  lifei  stirred  up  a  great  noise,  and  demanded 
to  see  the  pounded  stone,  beinij  also  persuaded  that  it  Vfaa 
•  diamond ;  but  on  reflection  that  the  Pope  was  jirobably 
at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  he  passed  it  over  lightly  after 
Sivjng  his  attention  to  the  incident 

Henceforth  1  ate  the  victuals  scat  me  by  tbe  Bishop, 
and  continued  writing  my  Capitolo  on  the  prison,  into  which 
J  inserted  daily  all  the  new  events  which  happened  to  me, 
f,point  by  point.  But  Mcsser  Antonio  also  sent  mc  food ; 
ad  he  did  this  by  the  hand  of  that  Giovanni  of  Prato,  the 

»ggist,  then  soldier  in  the  CAstle,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  He  was  a  deadly  foe  of  mine,  and  was  the  man 
who  bad  administered  the  powdered  diamond.  So  I  told 
him  that  I  would  partake  of  nothing  he  brought  me  unless 
he  tasted  it  before  my  eyes.'  The  man  replied  that  Popes 
have  their  meat  tasted.  I  answered  :  "  Noblemen  are  bound 
to  taste  the  meat  for  Popes ;  in  like  measure,  you,  soldier, 
druggist,  pc.i&ant  from  Prato,  are  bound  to  taste  the  meat 
for  a  Florentine  of  my  station."  He  retorted  with  coarse 
words,  which  I  was  not  slow  to  pay  back  in  kind. 

Now  Messer  Antonio  felt  a  cert;iin  shame  for  his  behaviour ; 
he  had  it  also  in  his  mind  to  make  me  iKiy  tlie  costs  which 
the  late  castellan,  poor  man,  remitted  In  my  favour.  So  he 
hunted  out  another  of  bis  servants,  who  was  my  friend,  and 

*  GiOi  GiiuU»u  de"  Roui,  known  tn  ilteotuK  m  >  pot<  aad  Uttoifsn  ol 
•cMnduy  tmponaace. 

■  ,ih  Hi/afnn  la  irtJnam, 
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aent  me  food  by  this  m^n'si  hands.  Tlic  meat  vtm  tasted 
for  me  now  witli  Rood  gnicc,  and  no  n««-d  for  altercation. 
The  servant  in  question  told  me  Dint  the  VapK  wns  bcioi; 
I'cstcrcd  cvcr>'  day  by  Monsignor  di  Morluc,  who  kept  a^dng 
(or  my  extradition  on  the  part  of  Uic  French  King.  The 
I'lipc.  howc\-cr,  showed  UttJc  disposition  to  give  mc  up ; 
and  Csrdin.-il  Kamcse,  formerly  my  friend  and  patron,  had 
declared  that  I  ought  not  to  reckon  on  issuing  from  that 
prison  for  some  Icnji^th  of  time.'  I  replied  tliat  I  should 
get  out  in  spite  of  them  all.  The  excellent  young  fellow 
besouglit  me  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  let  sucli  words  of 
mine  be  heard,  for  tlicy  might  do  mc  some  grave  injury ; 
having  firm  coiiitdencc  in  God,  il  was  my  duty  to  await  His 
mercy,  remaining  in  the  meanwhile  tranquil.  1  answered 
that  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  arc  not  bound  to  stand 
in  awe  before  the  malign  forces  of  initiuity. 


CXXVII 

A  few  days  had  passed  when  the  Cardinal  of  Ferraia 
arrived  in  Rome..  Mc  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  det;uncd  him  up  to  supjicr-lime.  Now  the 
Pope  was  a  man  of  Rreat  talent  for  affairs,  and  he  wanted 
to  talk  at  his  ease  witli  ttic  Cardinal  about  French  poUUcs. 
Ever>-body  knows  tliat  folk,  when  they  arc  feasting  together, 
say  things  which  tlicy  would  otherwise  retain.  This  thcrefora 
happened.  Tlic  great  King  Francis  was  most  franlc  and 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings,  and  the  Cardinal  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  temper.  Iltereforc  the  latter  coutd  indtilgc  the  Pope 
beyond  his  boldest  expectations.  This  raised  his  Holiness  to 
a  high  pitcli  of  merriment  and  gladness,  all  tlie  more  because 
he  was  accustomed  to  drink  freely  once  a  week,  and  went 
indeed  to  vomit  after  his  indulgence.  When,  therefore,  the 
Cardinal  observed  that  the  Pope  was  wcU  disposed,  and  ripe 
to  grant  favours,  lie  begged  lor  me  at  tlie  King's  deiuaod, 
pressing  the  matter  body,  and  proving  that  Ins  Majesty  had 
it  much  at  heart.  Upon  thi^  tlie  Pope  Uuglied  aioud ;  be 
felt  the  moment  for  his  vomit  at  hand ;  the  excessive  quanUly 
of  wine  which  he  had  drunk  was  also  operating ;  so  be 
said  :  "On  the  spot,  this  instant,  you  sliall  take  him  to  your 

)  Tbii  VM  Ibe  CMdioU  Aleaondto,  wo  of  f  Icr  Luiji  Faraac 
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houK."  Then,  having  given  express  orders  to  this  purpose, 
be  rose  from  table.  The  Canlinal  i[ninc<liittdy sent  forme, 
before  Kgaor  Pier  Luigi  could  get  wind  ol  Uie  affair ;  for  it 
WM  certain  tlial  he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  be  loosed 
from  prison. 

The  Pope's  mandatary  came  together  with  two  great  gentle- 
men of  the  Cardinal's,  and  when  four  o'clock  of  llic  ni(;Iit  was 
passed,  tiicy  removed  me  from  my  prison,  and  hrou^hl  me 
into  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal,  who  received  me  with  in- 
dcacrilMble  kindness.  I  was  well  lodged,  and  left  to  enjoy 
Uie  comforts  of  my  situation. 

Messer  Antonio,  the  old  castellan's  brother,  and  his  nic- 
cecaor  in  the  office,  insisted  on  extructing  from  me  the  costs 
for  food  and  other  fees  and  pcrciui:>itcik  claimed  by  slieiiffs 
and  sucli  fr>-,  paying  no  heed  to  bis  predecessor's  will  in 
my  behalf.  This  affair  cost  me  several  scores  of  crowns ; 
but  I  p^d  tlicm,  tKcausc  the  Cardinal  told  me  to  be  well 
opoQ  my  guard  if  I  wanted  to  preserve  my  Ufc,  adding 
that  had  he  not  extracted  me  that  evening  from  the  priaoa, 
I  should  never  have  got  out  Indeed,  lie  had  already 
been  informed  that  the  Pope  grc^itly  regietled  having  let 
me  go. 


cxxvni 

1  am  now  obliged  to  take  a  step  backw.ards,  in  order  to 
resume  the  thread  of  some  events  which  will  be  found  in 
my  Capitolo.  While  1  was  sojourning  tliose  few  da>'s  in 
the  cbamt)er  of  tlie  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  Pope's 
private  garden,  there  came  among  my  other  friends  to  visit 
me  a  cashier  of  Mcsscr  Bindo  Altoviti,  who  was  called 
Bernardo  GalluzzL  I  bad  entrusted  to  him  a  sum  of  scvci^al 
hundred  crowns,  and  the  >'oung  man  sought  me  out  in  the 
Pope's  garden,  expressing  his  wish  to  give  l>ack  this  money 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.  I  ani>wcrcd  that  1  did  not  know 
where  to  place  my  property,  either  witti  a  deiirer  (rien<l  or 
in  a  pl.ice  that  seemed  to  me  more  wfe.  He  showed  the 
strongest  possible  repugnance  to  keeping  it,  and  1  was,  as  It 
were,  obhgcd  to  force  him.  Now  that  1  had  left  the  castle 
for  the  bst  time,  i  discovered  that  poor  Ilcmarclo  GaUuzzi 
was  ruined,  whereby  1  lost  my  nioucy.  Now  while  1  was 
still  imprisoned  in  that  dimgcon.  I  had  a  terrible  dream,  in 
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which  it  seemed  lo  mc  that  words  of  the  greatest  consequence 
were  written  with  a  pen  upon  my  forehead ;  the  being  who 
did  this  to  me  repeated  at  least  three  times  that  1  should 
hold  my  toiif(tie  and  not  report  tlie  words  to  any  one.  When 
I  awoke  I  felt  that  my  fordiead  had  been  meddled  with.  In 
my  Capitolo  upon  the  prison  I  have  related  many  incidents 
of  tills  sort.  Among  others,  it  was  told  me  (1  not  knowing 
what  I  then  prophesied)  how  everything  which  afterwards 
happened  to  Signor  Pier  Luigi  would  take  place,  so  clearly 
and  &o  circumstantially  that  I  am  under  the  persuasion  it 
was  an  angel  from  heaven  who  informed  me.  I  will  not 
omit  to  relate  another  circumstance  also,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  which  has  ever  liappcncd  to  any  one. 
[  do  so  in  order  to  justify  the  divinity  of  God  and  of  His 
secrets,  who  deigned  to  grant  me  tliat  great  favour  :  for  ever 
since  the  time  of  my  strange  vi&ion  until  now  an  aureole  ot 
glor)-  (mar\-ellous  to  relate)  lias  rested  on  tay  bead.  Ttiis  b 
visible  to  ever>'  ^^rt  of  meti  to  whom  I  have  chosen  to  point 
it  out ;  but  those  have  been  very  few.  This  halo  can  be 
observed  above  my  shadow  in  the  morning  from  the  rising 
of  tlie  sun  for  about  two  hours,  and  far  better  when  the  grass 
is  drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible  at  evening  alxwt 
sunset.  1  became  aware  of  it  in  France  at  Paris ;  for  the 
air  in  those  parts  Is  »»  mucli  freer  from  mist,  that  one  can 
see  it  there  far  better  manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists  being 
far  more  frequent  among  us.  However,  I  am  always  able 
to  see  it  and  to  show  it  to  others,  hut  not  so  well  as  in  the 
country  1  have  mentioned. 

Now  1  will  set  fotth  the  Capitolo  I  wrote  in  prison,  and 
in  praise  of  the  said  prison  ;  after  that  I  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  good  and  evil  things  whicli  have  hapi>ened  to 
me  from  time  to  time ;  and  1  mean  also  to  rdate  what 
happens  in  the  future. 


THIS    CAPITOLO    1    WRITE  TO  LDCA    MARTINI, 
AUDRESSING  HIM   IN   IT  AS  WILL  APPEAR.' 

Whoso  would  know  the  power  of  Cod's  doatintoo, 
And  how  a  man  resembles  that  high  good, 
&IuM  lie  in  prison,  i»  my  fiim  optnion  : 


■  CcUini'i  Capitolo  in  I*niaf  of  itw  Priaoa  ii  eliarijr  bukIc  «y  of  pieeit 
wrMtCD,  M  deteiibed  sbove,  in  tht  dnnfMS  of  S.  AhkOo,  vu)  Ot  ; 
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Ob  griniMis  thouglits  And  rates  of  home  muU  brood, 
OpptesMd  with  curkint:  pains  in  (1«sh  und  bone, 
Faf  (htm  liif  native  land  tull  many  a  rood. 

U  jrou  would  faiii  by  worthy  deeds  be  known, 
aeek  to  be  ptixoncd  without  cause,  lie  long. 
And  lind  no  fnend  to  lisien  to  your  moan. 

See  that  men  rob  you  of  your  all  by  wrong ; 
Add  perils  to  your  life  ;  be  used  with  ibrcCi 
HopvlcM  of  help,  by  brutal  fact  and  strong. 

B*  driven  at  lengih  lo  some  mod  desperate  course ; 
Durst  from  your  dungeon,  leap  tlie  castle  wall ; 
Keuipiured,  find  the  prisoo  ten  times  worse. 

Now  liiteo,  Luca,  to  the  best  of  oil  1 

your  leg's  been  broken  ;  you've  been  bought  and  told ; 
Your  dungeon's  drip]»ng  ;  yooVe  no  cloak  or  shawl. 

Nc^vr  one  friendly  word  ;  your  victuals  cold 

At«  brought  with  sorry  news  by  sontc  bue  gioom 
Of  Pr«to— soldier  now— dniggrst  of  old. 

Hark  well  how  Glory  steeps  her  sons  in  glnom  ) 
You  have  no  seat  to  sit  on,  save  the  stool : 
Yet  were  you  active  from  year  mother's  womb. 

The  knave  who  son-cs  hatli  orders  strict  and  rool 
To  list  no  word  you  utter,  give  you  naught, 
Scarcely  to  ope  the  door  ;  such  is  their  role. 

These  toys  hath  Glory  for  her  nursling  wrought  I 
No  paper,  pens,  ink,  lire,  of  tools  of  steel. 
To  exercise  the  quick  brain's  teeming  thought. 

Alack  that  I  so  little  can  reieal  t 

Fancy  one  hundred  for  each  separate  ill : 
Ful!  space  and  pUcc  I've  left  for  prison  weal  I 

But  now  my  former  purpose  lo  fulfil, 

And  sing  the  dungeon's  praise  with  honour  dne — 
For  this  aagelic  tongiaea  were  tc&nt  of  stcilL 


whleh  ht  iftrrwwdt  oonipo*td  lo  liiing  iliese  pleon  into  ■  cuIim«m  wtioh 
Ita  ht*  uol  <Us|i)a]t*d  miicb  literary  ikiirin  the  reilaction,  hmI  I  have  been  M 
pelai  to  pttaetw  the  roogliMia  of  the  ori^asi 
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Here  never  lutcw^i  boneM  men  and  irae, 

Exicept  by  placemen's  fraud,  mis^vemmcnt, 
Jealousies,  anifcr,  or  some  spiieful  ctew. 

To  tell  (be  tnith  whereon  my  mind  is  bent, 

Here  man  knows  God,  nor  ever  stinu  to  pray, 
FcelinK  his  soitl  with  hell's  6erce  aaguish  rciiL 

Let  one  be  famed  at  lind  at  monal  may. 
Send  him  in  jail  two  sorry  years  to  pine, 
H^il  come  forth  holy,  wi»e,  beloved  alu-ay. 

Here  loiil,  flesh,  clothes  thur  substance  gross  refins  i 
Eacb  bulky  lout  grows  light  1i]c«  gossttmere  ; 
Celestial  thrones  before  purgod  eyeballs  shine. 

I*U  tell  thee  a  great  marvel  I    Friend,  give  car  I 
The  fancy  took  mt  on  one  day  to  vnlt : 
Leant  now  what  shifts  one  may  be  put  to  liere^ 

My  cell  I  search,  prick  brows  and  hair  upright. 
Then  torn  me  toward  a  cranny  in  ilie  door, 
And  with  my  leeih  a  splinter  disunite  ; 

Next  Rnd  -t  piece  of  brick  upon  ihe  iloor. 
Cruinble  a  pari  thereof  to  powder  small. 
And  form  a  paste  by  sprinkling  water  o'er.* 

Then,  then  came  Poesy  with  ticry  rjJl 

Into  my  csrcass  by  the  way  n>cthoughl 

Whence  bread  goes  forth — there  was  nooc  else  at  att. 

Now  to  return  unto  my  primal  tbouf;bt : 

Who  wills  to  know  what  weal  awaits  bim.  mast 
First  Icarn  the  ill  iKst  God  Cor  Itim  hath  wrought 

The  Jail  contains  all  arts  in  aa  and  irast ; 

Should  you  but  hanker  after  surgeon's  skill, 
'Twill  draw  the  spoiled  blood  &om  your  >«ins  ; 

Next  there  is  fomelhing  it>  itsdf  that  will 

Make  you  right  eloquent,  a  bold  brare  spoik, 
EVig  with  high-soaring  thaughls  for  good  and  ill. 


■  Tlw  lt»\\aa  it  tKffim  m*rfa;  frabsUy  s  slang  [Anne  far  «ria& 
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Blessed  is  the  man  who  lies  in  dungeon  dark, 

Languishing  many  a  month,  then  takes  his  flight 
Of  war,  truce,  peace  he  knows,  and  tells  the  mark. 

Needs  be  that  all  things  turn  to  his  delight; 

The  jail  has  crammed  his  brains  so  full  of  wit, 
Theylt  dance  no  morris  to  upset  the  wight 

Perchance  thou'lt  urge :  "  Think  how  thy  life  did  flit ; 
Nor  is  it  true  the  jail  can  teach  thee  lore. 
To  fill  thy  breast  and  heart  with  strength  of  it ! " 

Nay,  for  myself  I'll  ever  praise  it  more  : 

Yet  would  1  like  one  law  passed — that  the  man 
Whose  acta  deserve  it  should  not  scape  this  score. 

Whoso  hath  gotten  the  poor  folk  in  ban, 

I'd  make  him  team  those  lessons  of  the  jail ; 
For  then  he'd  know  all  a  good  niler  can  : 

He'd  act  like  men  who  weigh  by  reason's  scale, 
Nor  dare  to  swerve  from  truth  and  right  asid^ 
Nor  would  confusion  in  the  realm  prevail. 

While  I  was  bound  in  prison  to  abide, 

Poison  of  priests,  friars,  soldiers  1  could  see  ; 
But  those  who  best  deserved  it  least  I  spied. 

Ah  I  could  you  know  what  rage  came  over  me. 

When  for  such  rogues  the  jail  relaxed  her  hold  t 
This  makes  one  weep  that  one  was  bom  to  be  I 

I'll  add  no  more.    Now  I'm  become  fine  gold. 
Such  gold  as  none  flings  tightly  to  the  wind. 
Fit  for  the  best  work  eyes  shall  e'er  behold. 

Another  point  hath  passed  into  my  mind, 

Which  I've  not  told  thee,  Luca  ;  where  I  wrote 
Was  in  the  Ixiok  of  one  our  kith  and  kind.* 

There  down  the  margins  I  was  wont  to  note 

Each  torment  grim  that  crushed  me  tike  a  vice  : 
The  paste  my  hurrying  thoughts  could  hardly  float. 

>  Vn  nasiro  farmtt.    He  Myt  above  that  he  wrote  the  Cafulolo  on  the 
leaves  of  his  BilJe. 
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To  make  an  0, 1  dipped  ibe  spliotet  thrice 

Id  iliat  thick  mad  ;  u-one  woe  cotild  icarcely  ttrind 
Spirits  in  hell  dchaircd  from  Paradise. 

Seeing  I'm  not  the  first  by  fraud  confined;, 

lliiK  I'll  oinil :  and  onoe  mote  leek  the  cell 
Wherein  I  rack  for  rage  both  heart  and  mind. 

I  praite  it  more  than  other  tongues  will  tell ; 
And,  for  advice  to  such  as  do  not  know. 
Swear  thst  without  it  none  can  labour  well. 

Yet  ah  I  for  one  like  Hhn  I  (earned  but  now. 
Who'd  cry  10  Die  as  by  Beihe&da's  shore  : 
I'ake  thy  clothes,  Benvenuto,  rite  and  go  I 

Credo  I'tt  ^ng.  Salve  rcginaa  pour 

And  Paternosters  :  alms  I'd  then  bestow 
Mom  after  mora  o&  blind  folk,  lame,  and  poor. 

Ah  me  I  how  many  a  lime  my  cheek  must  grow 

Blanched  by  those  litict  I    Shall  I  then  forswear 
Floiooce  and  France  tlirough  them  for  ercrmorc?' 

If  lo  the  ho&piUl  I  come,  and  fair 

Find  the  Annunziata  limned,  I'll  fly  : 

EUe  shall  I  show  myself  a  brute  beast  there* 

These  words  flout  not  Her  worshipped  sanctity. 
Nor  those  Her  lilies,  glorious,  holy,  pure. 
The  whirh  illumine  earth  and  heaven  high  I 

Btil  for  I  6nd  at  every  coign  ohscure 
Base  lilies  which  spread  liook^  where  flowers  should  blow 
Neetb  must  I  fear  lest  these  to  ruin  lure.' 

To  think  how  many  walk  like  me  in  woe  I 

Bora  what,  hou-  slaved  to  serve  that  hateful  sign  I 
Souls  lively,  graceful,  like  to  gods  below  t 


■  Hete  he  hceint  to  pkjr  upon  the  lUIci,  which  were  mm  of  the  Fsmal, 
of  Hoicnw,  and  of  France. 

*  Gabriel  liolilh  ihe  hly  in  Ilslian  pelntingi  when  be  salutes  the  Viigia  Msiy 
with  Wiv  Virgel 

'  Thst  is,  he  finds  ererywheie  is  Italy  the  srms  of  the  Fsr 
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i  nw  that  Icilta]  hetaldr)'  <leclice 

From  heaven  like  lightning  among  pcopla  vaim ; 
Then  on  the  stone  1  mw  stnnge  lustre  shine. 

Tie  castle'*  bell  must  break  ck  1  with  attain 

Thence  inaed  i  and  tbeae  things  Who  spealccib  tnit 
In  bekven  on  earth,  lo  me  made  wondtous  plain.' 

Next  I  beheld  a  bier  of  sombre  hue 

Adorned  with  broken  tilie«  ;  crosses,  teats  : 
And  on  dicir  beds  a  lo»  woe-stnckm  crew.* 

I  taw  ibc  Death  who  racks  our  souls  vHth  tears ; 

This  nun  and  that  she  menaced,  vliilc  she  rried  ; 
"  1  cUp  the  folk  wbo  harm  ibec  with  iImh«  slicars  1  * 

That  Q-orlhy  one  then  on  my  brow  wrote  wide 

With  Pctei's  pen  words  which— for  be  bade  shun 
To  speak  ihetn  thrice — within  mj  breast  1  hidb* 

Him  I  beheld  who  drives  and  checks  the  sun. 

Clad  with  its  splendour  'mid  his  court  on  higlh 
Seld-aeen  by  mortal  eyes,  if  e'er  by  one.* 

Tien  did  a  solitary  sparrow  cry 

Loud  from  the  keep  i  bearing  which  note,  1  said : 
"  He  tells  that  1  shaU  live  and  you  must  die :  * 

I  sanKi  and  wrote  my  hard  case,  bead  by  bead. 
Asking  from  God  ]»nlan  and  aid  in  need. 
For  now  I  feh  mine  eyes  outworn  aitd  deed. 

Ne'e!  lion,  tiger,  wol(  or  bear  knew  greed 

Hungner  than  thai  man  feh  for  human  Mood ; 
Nor  viper  with  more  venomous  fang  ifid  feed.* 

Tbe  cruel  chief  was  be  of  robbers'  brood, 

Wont  of  the  worst  amoog  a  gang  oi  kiinve)  i 
Misl  I  111  speak  soft  lest  I  be  tmdentood  I 


'  AllaBon  lo  fais  prevvkm  of  Ihe  cutcllui'i  death. 
*  ABntkn  lo  lot  pterinioa  of  Piei  Lnigi  FamcM's  t 


*  Altawn  M  (be  uiMl  who  vUitcd  Um  In  prison, 

*  Alhaks  to  hb  vWiiii  of  the  sun  la  ihe  ttanKtoa. 

*  An  invcctiTt  sgaiiiu  Pier  Luigl  Pamete. 


)ucder. 
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Sajr,  have  fc  teen  caichppll»,  rbe  fomisbcd  slaves, 
In  ftct  a  poor  man's  honicsicnd  to  dlstnin, 
SinaAhtnK  down  Chnsi),  Maclonnat,  with  ihdr  staves? 

So  on  the  first  of  August  did  that  train 

Dislodge  roe  to  a  tomb  more  foul,  more  cold  :— 
"November  damns  and  dooms  each  rogve  to  pain  1"* 

I  at  inin«  can  a  trumpet  had  which  to!d 

Truth  ;  xnd  each  word  to  them  I  did  rcpcntt 
Reckless, '.:  but  grief's  load  from  me  were  raited. 

They,  when  they  saw  ihcir  final  hope  retreat. 
Gave  me  a  diamond,  pounded,  no  fair  ring. 
Deeming  that  1  mtist  die  if  t  should  e^t. 

That  villain  churl  whose  office  'twas  to  bring 

My  food,  I  bade  taste  firet :  but  meanwhile  thought : 
"  Not  here  I  find  my  foe  Dunuite*)  sting  I" 

Vet  etst  my  mtad  unto  high  God  I  brought, 
Bciecching  Him  to  pardon  all  my  sin, 
And  ipoke  a  Mixerere  sorrow- rniu):ht. 

Then  when  1  gained  some  respite  from  that  din 
Of  troubles,  and  had  given  my  soul  lo  God, 
Contented  belter  realms  and  stale  to  win, 

I  saw  along  the  path  which  saints  bare  ttod, 

From  hearen  descending,  glad,  with  glorious  palm. 
An  BDgel  T  clear  he  cried,  "  Upon  euth's  sod 

Live  longer  tbou  1    Through  Him  who  heard  thy  psabn. 
Those  foes  shall  p? riiti.  each  and  all,  in  strife, 
While  thou  remaincM  happy,  free,  and  calm, 

Blesied  by  our  Sire  in  heaven  on  earth  for  life  !" 

'  Allusion  10  the  praphetlc  «ori1s  he  6uag  at  the  oficcti  who  took  h\m  M, 
Foiano'i  dungeon. 
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I  RBMALSED  for  soiDC  timc  in  the  CardinAl  of  Ferrara's  palace, 
very  well  regarded  in  general  by  everybody,  and  much  more 
visited  even  than  I  had  previously  been.  Ever>'tK;dy  was 
astODJsfaed  that  I  should  have  come  out  of  prison  and  have 
been  able  to  live  through  such  indescribabk  affUctioas :  > 
and  while  I  was  recovering  my  breath  and  endeavouring  to 
resume  the  habit  of  my  art,  I  had  great  pleasure  in  rc-wnting 
tlie  Capitolo.  Afterwards,  with  a  view  to  re-estabtiahing  my 
streiiRtli,  I  determined  to  tike  a  journey  of  a  few  days  for 
change  of  air.  My  good  friend  the  Cardinal  gave  me  per- 
mission and  lent  me  horses ;  and  t  had  two  young  Komans 
for  my  companions,  one  of  them  a  craftsman  in  my  trade, 
the  other  only  a  comrade  in  our  journey.  We  left  Komr, 
and  took  the  road  to  Tagliacozxo,  intending  to  visit  my  pu[nl 
Ascanto,  who  lived  there.  On  our  arrival,  I  found  the  lad, 
together  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and  stepmother. 
I  was  entertained  by  them  two  days  with  indescribat>le  kind- 
ncM;  then  I  turned  my  face  towards  Rome,  taking  A«cinio 
with  me.  On  the  roa<t  wc  fell  to  conversing  about  our  art, 
which  made  me  die  ot  impatience  to  get  tiack  and  recom- 
mence my  labours 

Having  reached  Rome.  I  got  myself  at  once  in  readiness 
to  work,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  again  a  silver  basin 
which  I  had  begun  for  the  Cardin.-il  before  1  was  imprisoned. 
Together  wilh  this  basin  1  had  begun  a  very  beautiful  little 
jug :  but  tliis  had  t>ccn  stolen,  with  a  great  quantity  o(  other 

*  Thb  UKftion  U  well  wts«>nod  bj  eooteinporiry  kfttn  of  Otfo  ud 
AUaunnl 
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valuable  articles.  I  set  Pagolo,  wliom  1  have  prcviouel 
mciitioaed,  to  work  upon  the  basin.  At  the  same  time  [  re- 
commenced the  juft,  which  was  desii;ned  with  round  lisures 
and  ba&-rcliefs.  The  basin  was  executed  in  a  similar  style. 
with  round  ligum  and  fishes  in  bas-rehef.  The  wliale  had 
such  richness  and  good  keeping,  thaticvcry  one  who  beheld 
it  expressed  astonishment  at  the  force  of  the  design  and 
beauty  of  invention,  and  »lso  at  the  delicacy'  with  whj 
the^ie  younjj  men  worked. 

The  CanlinnJ  came  at  least  twice  a  day  to  sec  me,  bringing 
witli  him  Mes.ser  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Messer  Gabriel  Cesano ; 
and  here  we  used  to  p;i!i»  an  hour  or  two  pleasantly  togetlwr. 
Notwitlistanding  1  had  vety  mucli  to  do,  he  kept  Rivinj;!  tne 
fresh  commissions.  Among  oUicrs,  I  had  to  make  his  pontifical 
8cal,  of  the  size  of  the  hand  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  On  it  I  en- 
graved in  intagho  two  little  histories,  the  one  of  Saxi  Giovanni 
preaching  in  the  wilderness,  the  other  of  Sanf  Ambrogio 
expeUinK  the  Arians*  on  horseback  with  a  lash  in  his  hand. 
The  fire  and  correctness  of  design  of  this  piece,  and  its 
nicety  of  workmanship,  made  every  one  say  that  I  had  sur- 
passed tlie  great  Lauti/io,  who  r.iiikcd  alone  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession.  T\\c  Cardinal  was  so  pi-oud  of  it  tliat  he 
used  to  compare  it  complacently  with  the  other  seals  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  which  were  ncariy  all  from  the  hand 
Lautuio. 

II 

In  addition  to  tliese  tilings  tlie  Cardinal  ordered  me 
make  the  model  fur  a  salt-cellar  ;  but  he  said  lie  should  like 
me  to  leave  the  t>eaten  track  pursued  by  such  ^s  fabricated 
tliese  things.  Messer  Luigi,  apropos  of  this  sall-ccUar,  roaide 
an  eloquent  description  of  his  own  idea ;  Mc&ser  Gabriello 
Cesano  also  spoke  exceedingly  well  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  Cardinal,  who  was  a  very  kindly  listener,  ^owed  cxlrcme 
satisfaction  with  the  designs  which  these  two  able  men  <A 
letters  had  described  in  words.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said :  "  My  Benvenuto,  Uie  design  of  Mcascr  Luigi  and  that  of 
Messer  Gabriello  please  me  both  so  well  that  1  know  not  how 

'  At-'^MML    TbU  icdicaKi  predrioo,  OMUMh  cImdhoi  of  cueuiion. 
*  Hic  nunc  of  Cautno  it  w«ll  Imown  ia  the  lUerary  eomfponilcnce  of  Ottm 
Umot. 
■  It  will  be  remeuiliered  that  the  Cudiiul  o'u  AKbluibop  of  MilsiL 
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to  choofic  between  them ;  therefore  I  leave  the  choice  to  you, 
who  will  have  to  execute  the  work."  1  replied  as  follows: 
"  It  is  iipparcnt,  my  lords,  of  wh;it  vast  conscqneoce  are  the 
sons  of  Idn^s  ,ind  emperors,  and  what  a  marvellous  brightness 
of  divinity  itppears  in  them  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  ask  some 
poor  humble  Hhepherd  which  he  loves  l>est,  those  royal 
children  or  his  sons,  he  will  cerLunly  tell  you  that  he  loves 
his  own  sons  best.  Now  I  too  have  a  great  affection  for  the 
children  which  I  bring  forth  from  my  art ;  consequently  ttic  first 
which  I  will  show  yo4i.  most  reverend  motisignor  my  good 
master,  shall  be  of  my  own  making  and  invention.  There 
arc  many  things  beautiful  enough  in  words  which  do  not 
match  together  well  when  executed  by  an  artist."  Then 
I  turned  to  the  two  scholars  and  said  :  "  You  have  spoken, 
I  will  do."  Upon  this  Messer  Latgi  Alunanni  smiled,  and 
added  a  great  many  witty  things,  with  tlie  greatest  diarm 
of  manner,  in  my  praise ;  tltey  became  him  well,  for  he 
was  handsome  of  face  and  figtire,  and  had  a  gentle  voice. 
Mesaer  Gabriello  Cesano  was  quite  the  opjmsitc,  as  ugly  and 
displeasing  as  the  other  was  agreeable ;  accordingly  he  ^xtke 
as  be  looked. 

Messer  Luigi  had  suggested  that  I  should  fashion  a  Venus 
with  Cupid,  surrouniletl  by  a  crowd  of  pretty  emblems,  all 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  subject.  Mesjier  Gabriello 
proposed  tliat  I  sliotild  model  an  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of 
Neptune,  together  with  those  Tritons  ol  the  sea,  and  many 
such-like  fancies,  good  cnougli  to  describe  in  wonls,  but 
not  to  execute  in  metal. 

I  first  laid  down  an  oval  framework,  considerably  longer 
than  half  a  cubit — almost  two-thirds,  in  fact ;  and  upon  this 
ground,  wishing  to  suggest  the  interminglemcnt  of  land  and 
ocean.  I  mixlcUed  tn-o  li)^iires,  considerably  taller  than  a  palm 
in  height,  which  were  sented  with  tlior  Icg^i  interlaced,  sug- 
gesting those  lengthier  branches  of  the  sea  whidi  ma  up 
into  the  continents.  Tlie  sea  was  a  man,  and  in  his  hand 
I  phiced  a  ship,  elaborately  wi<)Uj|>ht  in  all  its  dclaiK  and 
well  adapted  to  hold  a  quantity  of  salt.  Beneath  him  I 
grouped  the  four  sea-horses,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
his  trident.  The  earth  I  fashioned  hkc  a  woman,  with  all 
the  beauty  of  form,  the  grace,  and  charm  of  which  my  art 
was  capable.  She  had  a  richly  decorated  temple  firmly 
based  upon  the  ground  at  one  side ;  and  here   her  hand 
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rested.  This  I  intended  lo  receive  the  pepper.  Id  fi? 
otiicr  hand  I  put  a  cornucopia,  ovcrHowing  with  all  tlie 
natural  treasures  I  could  think  of.  Below  this  goddess,  in 
th«  part  which  represented  earth.  1  collected  tlie  fairest 
animals  that  haunt  our  globe.  In  the  quarter  predded  over 
by  the  deity  of  ocean,  I  faaliiuned  ludi  choice  kinds  of  fttbe* 
and  shells  as  could  be  properly  (Usplayed  in  that  small 
space.  What  remained  of  the  oval  I  filled  in  with  luxuriant  ^M 
ornamentation.  ^| 

Then  1  waited  for  the  Cardinal ;  and  when  he  came, 
attended  by  the  two  accompUshed  gentlemen,  1  produced 
the  model  I  had  made  in  wax.  On  beholding  it,  Messer  ] 
Gabriel  Cesano  was  the  first  to  lift  his  voice  up,  and  to  ciy : 
"This  is  a  piece  which  it  will  take  the  lives  of  ten  men  to 
finish  :  do  not  expect,  most  reverend  monsignor,  if  you  order 
it,  to  get  it  in  your  lifetime.  Benvenuto,  it  ^eems,  ha.<t  chosen 
to  display  his  children  in  a  viuon,  but  not  to  give  them  to 
the  toudi,  as  we  did  when  we  spoke  of  things  that  could  be 
earned  ou^  while  he  has  shown  a  thing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibihty."  Messcr  Alaroanni  took  my  ude;  but  the 
Cardinal  said  he  did  not  care  to  undertake  so  important  an 
affair.  Then  I  turned  to  Ihcm  and  said :  "  Most  reverend 
monsignor,  and  you,  gentlemen,  fulfilled  with  learning :  I 
tell  you  that  I  hope  to  complete  this  piece  for  whosoever 
shall  be  destined  to  possess  it;'  and  each  one  of  you  shall 
hvc  to  see  it  executed  a  hundred  times  more  richly  than  the 
model.  Indeed,  1  hope  that  time  wtU  be  left  me  to  pro- 
duce far  greater  things  tlian  this."  The  Cardinal  replied  in 
heat :  "  Unless  you  m.ike  it  for  the  King,  to  whom  I  mean 
lo  take  you,  1  do  not  think  that  you  will  make  it  for  another 
nuiu  alive,"  Then  he  showed  me  letters  in  which  the  King, 
under  line  heading,  bade  him  return  as  soon  as  possible, 
Imnging  Benvenuto  with  him.  At  this  I  raised  my  lianda 
to  heaven,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh,  when  will  that  mnment  come, 
and  quickly?"  The  Car<linal  tude  me  put  my.ielf  in  readi- 
ness, and  arrange  tlic  affairs  I  had  in  Rome.  He  gave  mc 
ten  days  for  these  preparations. 


'  A  M  Fari  astn.     For  whatntMVcf  it  I*  eofais  to  t)r1oag  tak 
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Witcn  the  time  came  to  travel,  he  gAve  me  a  Itae  and 
excellent  horse.  The  .intmnl  was  called  Tomon,  becauw  it 
was  a  gilt  from  the  Cardinal  Tornon.'  My  ajiprentices, 
I^olo  and  Ascanio,  were  also  furniahed  witli  good  mounts. 

Tlic  Cardin.'U  divided  his  household,  whicli  vtas  very 
numerous,  into  two  sections.  The  first,  and  tlie  more 
distinftuishcd,  he  took  with  him,  following  the  route  of 
Romagna,  with  the  object  of  visiting  Madonna  del  Loreto, 
and  then  maldng  for  Fcrrara,  his  own  home.  The  other 
section  he  sent  upon  the  road  to  Florence.  This  was  the 
larger  tmin  ;  it  counted  a  great  multitude,  including  the 
llowcr  of  his  horse.  He  told  me  thnt  if  I  wished  to  make 
the  journey  without  peril,  I  hud  better  go  with  him,  other- 
wise I  ran  Nome  risk  of  my  life.  1  expfe&%ed  my  inclina- 
tion to  his  most  reverend  lordship  to  travel  in  his  suite. 
But,  having  done  so,  since  the  will  of  Heaven  must  bo 
accomplished,  it  pleased  God  to  remind  me  of  my  poor  sister, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  news  of  my  misfortunes. 
I  also  remembered  my  cousins,  who  were  nuns  in  Vilerbo, 
the  one  abbess  and  the  other  camcrlinga,'  and  who  had 
therefore  that  rich  convent  tmder  their  control.  They  too 
had  endured  sore  tribulation  for  my  sake,  and  to  their  fer- 
vent prayers  !  firmly  believed  that  I  owed  the  gruce  of  my 
deliverance  by  God.  Accordingly,  when  these  tilings  aunt 
into  my  mind,  I  decided  for  the  route  to  Florence,  f  might 
have  travelled  free  of  expense  with  the  Cardinal  or  with 
that  oilier  train  of  his.  but  I  chose  to  tike  my  own  way  by 
myself.  Eventually  I  joined  company  with  a  very  famous 
dockroaker,  called  Maestro  Cbcnibino,  my  esteemed  friend. 
Thrown  together  by  accident,  we  performed  the  journey 
wiUi  much  enjoyment  on  both  sides. 

I  had  left  Rome  on  Monday  in  P.isaon  Week,  together 
with  Pagolo  and  Ascinio.*  At  Monte  Rnosi  we  joined  the 
company  which  I  have  mentioned.    Since  I  had  expressed 

'  Tliii  wni  ih«  hroow  FruifoUdc  ToBtBon,  mule  Otnllnal  Is  ISJA  and 
emplt^tl  u  nunitter  bf  Pnntou  I. 

'  Thu  ofBdd  In  ■  convent  ms  tb<  tanw  u  cclUtn  m  MpCTinlcndent  of  llie 
cellar  ■nd  pt^vMoeti. 

'  TbU  WM  Match  2).  i^p. 
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my  intention  of  (ollowing  tbc  Cardinal,  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  any  of  my  enemies  would  l>c  upon  tbc  watch  to  hana 
Ric.  Yet  [  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  coming  to  grief  at  Monlc 
RtiOKi :  for  a  batid  of  men  liad  been  sent  forward,  well 
armed,  to  do  me  mischief  there.  It  was  so  ordained  by 
God  tliat,  wliile  we  were  at  dinner,  these  fellows,  on  the 
news  tliat  I  was  not  IravelliiiK  in  the  Canlinal's  suite,  made 
pi'cparatJoi)  to  attack  me.  Just  at  tliat  moment  tl)c  Car- 
dinal's retinue  arrived,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  travel  wilti 
their  escort  safely  to  Vitcrbo.  From  that  place  onward  I 
had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  especially  as  I  made  a  point 
of  travelling  a  few  miles  in  front,  and  the  t>eBt  men  of  the 
retinue  kept  a  good  watch  over  me.'  I  arrived  by  God's 
grace  safe  and  sound  at  Viterbo,  where  my  cousins  and  all 
the  convent  received  me  witli  the  greatest  Icindncsa, 


IV 

After  leaving  Vitcrlx>  with  the  comrades  I  have  men* 
Uoned,  we  ptimied  our  journey  on  horseback,  sometimes  in 
boot  and  sometimes  behind  the  Cardinal's  household.  This 
brought  us  upon  Maundy  Thurtday  at  twenty-two  o'clock 
within  one  .tt;i{!e  of  Siena.  At  tlii.*  place  there  happened  to 
be  Home  return-horses ;  and  the  people  of  the  post  were 
waiting  (or  an  opportunity  to  hUv  them  at  a  small  fee  to 
any  traveller  who  would  take  them  back  to  the  post-iitation 
in  Siena.  When  I  was  aware  of  this,  1  dismounted  from 
my  horse  Tornon,  saddled  one  of  the  t>casls  with  my  pad 
and  stiiTups,  and  gave  a  ^ulio  to  the  groom  in  waiting.' 

I  left  my  horse  under  tlic  care  of  my  young  men  to  bring 
after  me,  and  rode  on  in  front,  wishing  to  arrive  half-an- 
hour  carhcr  in  Siena,  where  1  had  some  friends  to  visit  and 
some  bu^ncss  to  transact.  Although  I  went  at  a  smart  pace, 
I  did  not  override  the  posl-horsc.  When  I  reached  Siena, 
I  engaged  good  rooms  at  the  inn  for  live  persr>ns,  and  told 
the  groom  of  the  house  to  take  the  horse  back  to  the  post, 

'  ThuvaiM  motu  imU  Ji  me.  ThU  U  p<iliftps  «iiui*Blco[  lo  iiU  mt  >'■ 
iigi  sttiem.  Bm  Cellini  uks  the  tame  pluue  with  the  meuiiiig  I  have  {ivn 
alioTc,  in  Book  t.  chap.  Iim-i. 

■  The  wnid  1  have  iranilaml  hy  "  ud  "  abOTC  I*  tmeiiit  b  llw  eriglluit.  Il 
•cenu  to  likTc  been  >  loit  a(  cuihlon  Hung  upon  the  nddle,  »nd  Co  wMch  llw 
niinip*  wctt  kl  Inched. 
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which  was  outside  the  CamolKa  gate :  1  forgot,  however,  to 
remove  my  stirrups  and  my  pad. 

That  cv-ening  of  Hoty  Thursday  we  passed  together  with 
much  gaiety ;  and  next  morning,  witich  was  Good  Friday, 
i  remembered  my  stimipK  and  my  pad.  On  my  sending  for 
tJiein,  tlie  postmaster  replied  tlmt  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
them  up,  because  I  had  overridden  his  horse.  We  cxctiangcd 
messages  several  time:!,  and  he  kept  saying  that  he  meant 
to  keep  them,  adding  expressioas  of  intolerable  insult  The 
host  where  i  was  lodging  told  me :  "  You  will  get  oil  well 
if  he  docs  nothing  worse  than  to  detain  your  gear ;  for  you 
must  know  that  he  is  the  most  brutal  fellow  that  ever  dis- 
graced our  city,  and  has  two  sons,  soldiers  of  great  courajfe. 
who  are  even  more  bnital  itan  he  is.  1  advise  you  then  to 
purchase  wliat  you  want,  and  to  pursue  your  journey  without 
moving  farther  in  this  matter." 

t  bought  a  new  pair  oi  stirrups,  although  I  still  hoped  to 
regain  my  good  pad  by  persuasion  :  and  since  I  was  very 
well  mounted,  and  well  armed  with  shirt  and  sleeves  of  mail, 
and  carried  an  excellent  arquebuse  upon  my  saddle-bow,  I 
was  not  afraid  of  the  brutality  and  violence  which  that  mad 
beast  was  said  to  be  possessed  of.  I  had  also  accustomed 
my  young  men  to  carry  shirts  of  mail,  and  had  great  con- 
iidence  in  tlie  Roman,  who,  while  we  were  in  Rome  togetlier, 
had  never  left  it  off,  ko  far  as  1  could  see ;  Ascanio  too, 
alUMugb  he  was  but  a  ^t^ipling,  v.-as  in  tlie  habit  of  wearing 
one.  Besides,  as  it  was  Good  Friday,  I  imagined  that  the 
madnesses  of  madmen  might  be  giving  themselves  a  holiday. 
When  we  came  to  the  Camollfa  gate,  I  at  once  recognised 
iJie  postmaster  by  the  indications  given  me ;  for  he  wat 
blind  of  the  left  eye.  Riding  up  to  htm  then,  and  leaving 
my  y*oung  men  and  comjianions  at  a  little  distance.  I  cour- 
teously addressed  him :  "  Master  of  the  post,  if  I  assure  you 
tltat  I  did  not  override  your  horse,  why  are  you  unwilling  to 
give  me  back  my  pad  and  sdmips?"  The  reply  he  made 
was  precisely  as  mad  and  brutal  as  had  been  foretold  me. 
This  roused  me  to  exclaim:  "How  then  I  are  you  not  a 
Christian?  or  do  you  n'ant  upon  Good  Friday  to  force  us 
both  into  a  scandal  ? "  He  answered  that  Good  FriiLiy  or 
the  Devil's  Friday  was  all  the  same  to  him,  and  that  if  I  did 
not  take  myself  away,  he  would  fell  me  to  tlie  ground  with 
a  spontoon  which  he  had  taken  up — me  and  the  arquebuse 
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I  had  my  li.-uid  on.  Upon  bearing  tl)u«e  Iruculeot  words.; 
old  gciitlciiuui  of  Siena  jain«d  us;  lie  was  dressed  like  » 
citizen,  and  was  returning  from  the  religious  functions  premier 
to  that  day.  It  seems  tlmt  he  hud  Ratliered  the  sense  of  my 
arguments  before  he  catne  up  to  where  we  stood ;  and  this 
impelled  him  to  rebuke  the  postmaster  with  warmth,  taking 
my  side,  and  reprimanding  the  man's  two  sons  for  not  doing 
their  duty  to  passing  strangen ;  so  that  their  manners  wen: 
itn  oflence  to  God  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Siena.  The 
two  young  fellows  wagged  their  heads  without  saying  a  won), 
and  witlidrew  inside  the  house.  Their  father,  stung  to  fury 
by  the  scolding  of  that  respectable  gentleman,  poured  out  a 
volley  of  abusive  blasphemies,  and  levelled  his  ^pontoon, 
swearing  he  would  murder  mc.  ^Iien  1  saw  him  determined 
to  do  some  act  of  bestial  violence,  1  pointed  the  muzzle  of 
my  arqucbusc,  with  tlic  object  only  of  keeping  him  at  a 
dtstaacc.  Doubly  enraged  by  this,  be  Hung  himself  upon 
me.  Though  I  had  prepared  the  arquebuse  for  my  defence, 
I  had  not  yet  levelled  it  exactly  at  him ;  indeed  it  was 
pointed  too  high.  It  vrent  off  of  itself ;  and  the  ball,  striking 
the  arch  of  the  door  and  glancing  backwards,  wounded  him 
in  tlie  throat,  so  that  he  fell  dead  to  earth.  Upon  tliis  the 
two  young  men  came  running  out ;  one  caught  up  a  partisan 
from  the  rack  which  stood  there,  the  other  seized  the  spon< 
toon  of  his  father.  Springing  upon  my  followers,  the  one 
who  had  the  spontoon  smote  Pagolo  the  Roman  first  above 
the  left  nipple.  Tlie  other  att;id(ed  a  Milanese  who  was  in 
our  company,  and  had  Uie  waj-s  and  manners  of  a  perfect 
foot.  Tliis  man  screamed  out  that  he  had  nolliiug  in  the 
world  to  do  witli  me,  and  parried  the  point  of  the  partisao 
will]  a  tittle  stick  be  held  ;  but  this  availed  him  naught :  in 
^itc  of  his  words  and  fencing,  he  received  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  mouth.  Mcsscr  Chcrubino  wore  the  habit  of  a  priest ; 
for  though  he  was  a  ctockmakcr  by  trade,  he  held  benefices 
of  some  vatiic  from  the  Poi*e.  Ascanio.  who  was  well 
armed,  stood  his  ground  without  trying  to  escape,  as  the 
Milanese  had  done ;  so  these  tvm  came  off  unhurt.  I  had 
set  ^ura  to  my  horse,  and  while  he  was  galloping,  had 
charged  and  got  my  arqucbusc  in  readiness  again  ;  but  now 
I  turned  back,  burning  witb  fury,  and  meaning  to  play  ray 
part  this  time  in  earnest.  I  thought  that  my  young  men 
had  been  killed,  and  was  resolved  to  <lic  with  them.     The 
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boTse  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  I  met  them  riding 
toward  me,  and  asked  if  they  were  hurt.  Ascanio  answered 
that  Pngolo  was  wounded  to  the  death.  Then  1  said:  "O 
Pagok),  my  son,  did  the  spootooQ  then  pierce  through  your 
armour?"  "No,"  be  replied,  "for  I  put  my  shirt  of  mai! 
in  the  valise  this  morning."  "So  then,  1  suppose,  one  wears 
chain-mail  in  Rome  to  swagger  before  ladiesi  but  where 
there  is  danger,  and  one  wants  it,  one  keeps  it  locked  up  in 
a  portmanteau  ?  You  deserve  what  you  have  got,  and  you 
are  now  the  cause  of  sending  mc  back  to  die  here  too." 
While  1  was  uttering  these  words,  I  kept  riding  briskly 
onward ;  but  twth  the  young  men  implored  mc  for  the  love 
uf  God  to  save  myself  and  them,  and  not  to  rush  on  certain 
death.  Just  then  I  met  Mcsscr  ChcnibJno  and  the  woundc<l 
Uilanesc.  The  former  cried  out  that  no  one  was  badly 
wounded ;  the  blow  given  to  f^golo  bad  only  grazed  the 
skin;'  but  the  old  postmaster  was  stretched  out  dead;  his 
sons  with  other  folk  were  getting  ready  for  attack,  and 
we  must  almost  certAJnIy  be  cut  to  pieces:  "Accordingly, 
licnvcnuto,  since  fortune  ha.s  s-ived  us  from  this  first  Icmpcsl, 
do  not  tempt  her  again,  for  things  may  not  go  M  favourably 
a  second  time."  To  this  I  replied  :  "  If  you  are  satidted  to 
liave  it  tlius,  so  also  am  1 ; "  and  turning  to  Pagolo  and 
Asconio,  I  said :  "  Strike  spurs  to  >-our  horses,  and  let  us 
gallop  to  Staggia  without  stopping;'  there  wc  shall  be  in 
safety."  Ilic  wounded  Milanese  groaned  out :  "  A  pox  upon 
our  peccadilloes  I  the  sole  cause  of  my  misfortune  was  that 
I  sinned  by  taking  a  httle  broth  this  momint:,  luving  nulliing 
else  to  tyreak  my  fast  witli."  In  spile  of  the  great  peril  we 
were  in,  we  could  not  help  laughing  a  tittle  at  tlie  donkey 
and  his  silly  speeches.  Then  we  set  spurs  to  our  horses, 
and  left  Mcsscr  Cherubino  aad  the  Milanese  to  follow  at 
their  leisure. 


While  were  making  our  escape,  the  sons  of  the  dead 
man  ran  to  the  Duke  of  Mclfi.  and  tKgged  for  some  light 


'  Tb«  Italian  k  pecaliu :  ilt»J/»  4i  Atfwt*  0«  tm  Mim  nOt  iht  mm  sr» 
'  Slag^  1*  Dw  next  r«*<  on  >l>e  m»y  to  Moieece. 
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boreemea  to  catcb  us  ap  and  take  us  prisoDcrs.'  The 
Duke,  upon  being  informed  that  wc  were  the  Cardinal  of 
Fcrrara's  men,  refused  to  give  them  troops  or  leave  to 
follow.  We  meanwhile  arrived  at  Staggia.  where  wc  were 
in  safety.  There  we  sent  for  a  doctor,  the  best  who  could 
l>e  liad  in  such  a  place ;  and  on  liis  examininK  Pagolo,  we 
discovered  Uiat  the  wound  was  only  skin-deep;  so  I  felt 
sure'  that  he  would  escape  without  mischief.  Then  we 
ordered  dinner ;  and  at  this  juncture  tlicie  arrived  Messer 
Cherubino  and  dial  Milanese  simpleton,  who  kept  always 
muttering :  "'  A  plague  upon  your  quarrels,"  and  com- 
plaining that  be  was  excommuoicatcd  because  be  had 
not  been  able  to  say  a  single  Paternoster  on  that  holy 
morning.  He  was  very  ugly,  and  his  mouth,  which  nature 
had  made  Uirge,  had  been  expanded  at  least  three  inches 
by  his  wound ;  so  that  what  with  his  ludicrous  Milanese 
jariiion  ;uid  his  silly  way  of  talking,  he  jjave  us  so  much 
matter  for  mirth,  that,  instead  of  bemoaning  our  ilMuck. 
we  could  not  hold  from  laughing  at  every  word  he  uttered. 
When  the  doctor  n'antcd  to  sew  up  bis  wound,  and  had 
already  made  threv  stitches  with  his  needle,  the  fellow 
told  him  to  hold  hard  a  while,  since  be  did  not  want  him 
out  of  malice  to  sew  his  whole  mouth  up.  Then  be  took 
up  a  spoon,  and  said  he  wished  to  have  bis  mouth  left 
open  enough  to  take  that  spoon  in,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  alive  to  bJs  own  folk.  These  things  he  said  with 
such  odd  waggings  of  the  head,  that  we  never  stopped 
from  laughing,  and  so  pursued  our  journey  mirthfully  to 
Florence. 

Wc  dismounted  at  the  house  of  my  poor  aster,  who, 
together  with  her  husb.ind,  overwhelmed  ua  with  kind 
attentions.  Messcr  Cherubino  and  the  Milanese  went  about 
their  business.  In  Florence  we  remained  four  da>'s,  during 
which  Pagolo  got  well.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  whenever  we 
talked  about  that  Milanese  donkey,  we  laughed  as  much  as 
our  misfortunes  made  us  weep,  so  that  we  kept  hiughing  and 
cr>-ing  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Pagolo  recovered,  as  I  have  said,  with  case ;  and  then 
we   travelled   toward   Ferrara,   where  we   found   our  lord 

'  The  Duke  or  Metli.  oi  AmaUi,  wu  U  ililt  Hmt  Alfonto   I'icooloMlnL 
■dfaw  M  cuioin^Enerel  o[  thr  SUncat  la  ihe  intercut  of  Otiilet  V, 
'  Ctgmtti.    "nv  lubjeci  lo  thf*  vttb  nMjr  ht  either  Cetlinl  or  the  doctor. 
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Ibe  Curdinal  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  had  already  heard 
of  all  our  accidents,  ainl  said,  when  be  expressed  bis 
concern  for  thein:  "I  pray  to  God  tbat  I  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  you  alive  to  tbc  King,  according  lo  my  promise." 
In  Fcrrara  he  sent  mc  lo  reside  at  a  palace  of  his,  a  very 
handsome  place  called  Bclliorc,  close  under  the  cily  walls. 
Thcic  he  provided  mc  with  all  things  necessaiy  for  my 
work.  A  little  later,  he  arranged  to  leave  for  Fnuice 
without  me ;  and  observing  that  I  vtm  very  ill  pleased 
with  this,  he  said  to  me:  "Benvenuto,  I  am  acting  for 
yi)iir  welfare ;  before  I  take  you  out  of  Italy,  1  want  you 
to  know  exactly  what  you  will  have  to  do  when  you  come 
to  France.  Meanwhile,  puali  on  my  basin  and  the  jug 
with  all  the  speed  you  can.  I  shall  leave  orders  with  my 
factor  to  give  you  everything  that  you  may  want." 

He  then  departed,  and  I  remained  sorely  dissah'sfied, 
and  more  than  once  I  w*as  upon  the  point  of  taking  mytelf 
off  without  hcense.  The  only  tJunK  which  kept  me  back 
w;iK  that  he  had  procured  my  freedom  from  Pope  Paolo ;  for 
the  rest,  I  was  iU-contcntcd  and  put  to  considerable  losses. 
However,  I  clothed  my  mind  with  the  gratitude  due  to 
that  great  benefit,  and  disposed  m>'self  lo  be  patient  and 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  business.  So  I  set  myself 
to  wo;1:  with  my  two  men,  and  made  great  progress  with 
the  jug  and  basin.  Tlie  air  was  unwholesome  where  we 
lodKecl.  and  toward  summer  we  all  of  us  suffered  some- 
what in  our  health.  During  our  indisposition  we  went 
about  inspecting  the  domain :  it  was  very  large,  and  left 
In  a  wild  state  for  about  a  mile  of  open  ground,  haunted 
too  by  multitudes  of  peacocks,  which  bred  and  nested 
there  like  wildfowl.  This  put  it  into  my  head  to  charge 
my  gun  with  a  noiseless  kind  of  powder ;  then  I  tracked 
some  of  the  young  birds,  and  every  other  day  killed  one. 
which  furnished  us  with  abundance  of  meat,  of  such 
excellent  quaUty  that  we  shook  our  sickness  off.  For 
several  months  following  we  went  on  working  merrily, 
and  got  the  jug  and  basin  foru-itrd  ;  but  it  was  a  task  that 
required  much  time. 
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VI 

At  that  period  tlic  Duke  of  Fcmua  came  to  terms  witfa 
Pope    Paul   about   some   old   matters   in   dispute    between 
tliero  relating  to   Modena  and   certain   other   cities.     Tlie 
Church   havtnjjE   *   strong   claim    to   them,   the    Otike   was 
forced   to   purchase   peace   by  paying   down  an  enormous 
sum  of  money ;  I  think  that  it   exceeded    three    hundred 
thousand    ducats    of    tlie    Cameni.     There    was    an    old 
treasurer    in    the    service    of    tlie    Duke,    who    had    been 
brought  up  by  his  father,  Duke  Alfonso,  and  was  called 
Mcsser  Girolamo  Giliolo.     He  could  not  endure  to  see  so 
much   money    going   to   the    Pope,   and   went   alxiut   the 
streets   crj'in^.-  "Duke   Alfonso,   his   father,   would   sooner 
have  attacked  and  taken  Home  with  this  money  than  have 
shown  it   to   the    Pope."      Nothing  would  induce   him   to 
disburse  it ;  at  last,  however,  the  Duke  compelled  him  to 
make    t)ie    payments,    which    caused    the    old    man    cuch 
anguisli    that   he   sickened   of  a   dangerous  colic  and  was 
brought   to  death's   door.     During   this   man's    illness    the 
Duke  sent  for  me,  and  bade  me  take  tiis  portrait :  this  1 
did  upon  a  circular  piece  of  black  atone  about  the  sue  of 
a  httlc  trencher.    The  DiUce  took  so  much  pleasure  in  my 
work   and   conversation,    that    he   not   unfrequciilly   posed 
through  four  or  live  hours  at  a  stretch  for  his  own  portrait, 
and  sometimes  invited  me  to   supper.     It  took   me   eight 
days    to   complete   his   likeness ;  tlien   he   ordered    me   to 
design   the   reverse.    On   it   I   modelled  Peace,  giving  her 
the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  torch   in  her  hand,  setting 
fire  to  a  trophy  of  arms ;   1   portrayed  her  in  an   attitude 
of  gladness,  with  very  thin  draper)',  and   below   her   feel 
lay  Fuiy  in  despair,  downcast  and  sad,  and  loaded  with 
ch^ns.     I  devoted  mucli  study  and  attentiOQ  to  tliis  work, 
and   it   won    me   the    greatest    honour.     The    Duke   was 
never   turcd   of   expressing    his   satisfaction,  and  gave   me 
inscriptions  for  both    sides   of   tlie   medal.     That   on    the 
reverse    ran    as   follows :  Pretiosa   in   cOHsprclu    Domini ;  il 
meant   that    his   |>eace   with   the   Pope   had    been    dcaiiy 
bought. 
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While  I  was  stiU  engaged  upon  the  reverse  of  tbis  mcdat,  the 
Cardinal  sent  me  IcRcrs  bidding  axe  prepare  (or  my  journey, 
since  the  King  had  asked  alter  me.  Hia  next  communication 
would  contain  tull  details  respecting  all  that  he  had  promised. 
Accordingly,  1  had  my  jug  and  basin  packed  up.  after  showing 
thcin  tuthc  Diikc.  N'owa  Fcrmrese  gentle  man  named  Alberto 
Bendedio  was  tlie  Cardinal's  ^iKent,  and  he  had  been  twelve 
years  oonlined  to  hi»  huu\e,  wiltioiit  once  leavin({  it,  by  reason 
of  some  physical  infinnity.  One  day  he  sent  in  a  v:ut  hurry 
for  me,  saying  I  must  take  the  post  at  once,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent myself  before  tlie  King  of  France,  who  bad  eagerly 
been  asldiig  for  me,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  in 
France.  By  way  of  apology,  the  Cardinal  told  him  that  I 
was  staying,  slightly  indisposed,  in  his  abbey  at  Lyons,  but 
that  he  would  have  me  broufiht  immediately  to  his  Majesty. 
~  herefore  1  must  loite  no  time,  but  travel  with  the  post. 

Now  MesKcr  Alberto  was  a  man  of  sterling  worlli,  but  proud, 

d  Illness  had  made  his  hauKhty  temper  insupportable.  As 
I  have  just  said,  he  bade  me  to  get  ready  on  the  spot  and  take 
the  journey  by  the  common  post  1  said  tliat  it  was  nol  the 
custom  to  pursue  my  profession  in  the  post,  and  that  If  I  had 
to  go,  it  was  my  intention  to  make  easy  stages  and  to  take  wttli 
me  the  workmen  Ascanio  and  Pagolo,  whom  I  had  brought 
from  Rome.  Moreover,  I  wanted  a  servant  on  horseback  to 
be  at  my  orders,  and  money  siifhctent  for  my  costs  upon  the 
way.  The  infirm  old  miin  replietl,  upon  a  tone  of  might>' 
haughtiness,  that  the  WMts  of  dukes  vtere  wont  to  travel  as  I 
had  described,  and  in  no  other  fashion.  I  retorted  tliat  the 
•ons  of  my  art  travelled  in  tlie  way  1  had  informed  him,  and 
that  not  being  a  duke's  son,  [  knew  nothing  about  the  customs 
of  sucit  folk  :  if  he  treated  me  to  language  with  which  my  ears 
were  unfamiliar.  I  would  not  go  at  all ;  the  Cardinal  having 
broken  faith  with  nic,  and  such  scurvy  words  having  been 
spoken,  I  should  make  my  mind  up  once  for  all  to  take  no 
furtlici'  trouble  with  tlie  Femrese.     Then  I  turned  my  back, 

d,  he  threatening,  1  grumbling,  look  my  leave. 

I  next  went  to  the  Duke  with  my  tncdal,  which  was  finiihcd. 
Mc  received  me  with  Ihe  highc.'it  marks  of  honour  and  esteem. 
It  seems  that  he  hud  given  orders  to  Messcr  Girolamo  GiUolo 

reward  me  for  my  labour  with  a  diamond  ring  worlii  two 
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hundred  crowTis,  which  was  to  be  presented  by  Fiaschino,  his 
HiambcrUiin.  Accordingly,  this  fellow,  on  the  evcnintf  alter  1 
had  brou^t  the  mnlal,  at  one  hour  past  nightfall,  h;indcd  me 
a  riiiK  with  a  diamond  of  showy  appearmce,  and  spoke  3S 
follows  on  the  p;trt  of  his  master :  "Take  this  diamond  as  a 
reincinbraiice  of  hia  Excelleno',  to  adorn  tlie  unique  artist's 
hand  which  has  produced  a  masterpiece  of  so  singular  merit." 
When  day  broke,  1  examined  the  ring,  and  found  the  stone  to 
be  a  miserable  thin  diamond,  wortli  about  ten  crowns.  1  felt 
sure  that  the  Duke  b:id  not  meant  to  accompany  such  magni- 
ticent  comphmcnts  with  so  trilling  a  gi(t,  but  that  he  must  have 
intended  to  reward  me  handsomely.  living  then  convinced 
that  the  trick  proceeded  from  his  rogue  of  a  treasurer,  I  gave 
the  ring  to  a  friend  of  mine,  begging  him  to  return  it  to  the 
chamberlain,  Fiascbino,  as  he  best  could.  The  man  I  chose 
was  Bernardo  Saliti,  who  executed  his  commission  admirably. 
Fiaschino  came  at  once  to  see  me,  and  declared,  with  vehe- 
ment expostulations,  that  tlie  Duke  would  Ltke  it  very  ill  if  f 
refused  a  present  he  had  meant  so  kindly ;  perhaps  1  sliould 
have  to  repent  of  my  waywardness.  I  answered  that  the  ring 
his  Excctleiic>'  had  given  me  was  worth  about  ten  crowns,  and 
that  the  work  I  had  done  for  him  was  worth  more  than  two 
hundred.  Wishing,  however,  to  show  his  Excellency  how 
highly  I  esteemed  his  courtesy,  1  should  be  happy  U  he 
bestowed  on  me  only  one  of  tho«c  rings  for  the  cramp,  which 
Dome  from  England  and  are  worth  tenpence.'  I  would  treasure 
that  so  long  as  I  lived  in  remembnince  of  his  Excellency, 
together  witli  the  honourable  message  be  had  sent  me  :  for 
I  considered  that  tlie  splendid  favours  of  his  Excellency 
had  amply  recompensed  my  pains,  whereas  that  paltry  stone 
incited  them.  This  speech  annoyed  the  Duke  so  much  that 
he  sent  for  his  treasurer,  and  scolded  him  more  sharply 
than  be  had  ever  done  before.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  idc 
orders,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  not  to  leave  Fcmti 
without  duly  informing  him ;  and  commanded  the  treasurer 
to  present  me  with  a  diamond  up  to  three  hundred  crowns  in 
value.  The  misirrly  official  found  a  stone  rising  a  trifle  above 
sixt>'  crowns,  aii<l  let  it  be  heard  that  it  was  worth  upw; 
of  two  hundred. 


w^^; 


*  Audit  ill  gramkit,  *  metal  ring  of  tcail  toA  copper,  wcti  ■■  ue  no* 
•rmi  hi  likl;  \M&a  the  name  of  aiulU  A  itimti. 
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Meanwhile  Mesxcr  Alberto  returned   lo  reason,  and  pro- 
vided me  with  alt  I  had  demanded.     My  mind  was  made  up 
to  quit  Ferrira  wittiout  fail  tliat   very  clay ;   but  the  Duke's 
attentive  chamberlain  arranged  u4th  Messer  Alberto  tliAt  I 
should  get  no  horses  then.     I  liad   loaded  a  mule  with  my 
baggage,  including  the  case  which  held  the  Cardinal's  jug 
and  basin.     Just   then  a  Fcnarcsc  nobleman  named  Messer 
Alfonso  de'  Trotti  arrived.'     He  was  far  3dvance<l  in  >'ears, 
and  a  person  of  excessive  affectation  ;    a  great  dilettante  of 
the  arts,  but   one  of  those  men   who  arc  very  difficult  to 
satisfy,  and  who,  if  they  chance  to  stumble  on  something 
which  soils  their  taste,  exalt  it  so  in  their  own  fancy  that 
[they   never  expect  to  see  the  like  of  it  again.     Well,  this 
[Messer  Alfonso  arrived,  and  Messer  Alberto  laid  to  him: 
' "  I  am  $orr>-  that  you  are  come  so  Late ;    the  jug  and  basin 
we  arc  sending  to  the  Cardinal  in  France  have  been  already 
packed."      He  answered  that  it  did  not  signify  to  him  ;  and 
I  beckoning  to  his  ser%'ant,  sent  him  borne  to  fetch  a  jug  in 
'  white   Faenzo  clay,  the   worlcmanship  of  which  was  very 
[  ex(]uisite.     During  the  time  the  ser%-ant  took  to  go  and  rc- 
I  turn,  Messer  Alfonso   said  to  Meser  Alberto :  "  I  will  tell 
^  you  why   I  do  not  care  any  longer  to  look  at  vases ;  it  b 
that  I  once  beheld  a  piece  of  silver,  antique,  of  such  beauty 
and  such  finish  that  the  human  intagitiation  cannot  possibly 
conceive  its  rarity.    Therefore  I  would  rather  not  inspect 
■  any  objects  of  the  kind,  for  fear  of  spoiUng  the  unique  im- 
[pression  1  retain  of  that.     I  must  tell  j-ou  that  a  gentleman 
'  of  great  quality  and  accomplishments,  who  went  to  Rome 
upon  matten  of  business,  liad  this  anticiue  \-ase  shown  to 
him  in  secret.     By  adroitly  iwing  a  large  sum  of  money,  he 
bribed  the   person   in   whose  hands  it  was,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  thcte  parts;   but  he  keeps  it  jealously  from  all 
eyes,  in  order  that  the  Duke  may  not  get  wind  of  it,  fearing 
I  he  should  in  some  way  be  deprived  of  his  treasure. "     While 
Ispinning  out  this  Icnjjlhy  yam,  Messer  Alfonso  did  not  look 
lat   me.  because  we  were  not  previously  acquainted.      Bat 


>  Tli*  mu  «rM  a  neBbcl  ot  ■  rcry  iMble  Fonroe  ttm^,  ui 
fUtoMd  fo(  hit  official  Ukat*. 
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when  that  precious  day  model  appeared,  be  dispUjrcd  it 
with  such  airs  of  ostentatioa,  ponip,  and  mountebank  cere- 
mony, that,  after  inspecling  it,  I  turned  to  Messer  Alberto 
and  said :  "  1  am  indeed  lucky  to  liave  had  the  privilege  to 
see  it  I "  ■  Messer  Alfonso,  quite  affronted,  let  some  con- 
temptuous words  escape  him,  and  exclaimed :  "  Wlto  are 
j'ou,  then,  you  who  do  Dot  know  what  you  are  s>ying?"^_ 
I  replied :  "  Listen  for  a  moment,  and  afterwards  )udjEe^| 
which  of  ufi  knows  best  what  he  is  saying?"  Then  turning 
to  Mcsscr  Alberto,  who  was  a  man  of  great  gTavit>-  :uid 
talent,  I  began  :  "  'Piis  is  a  copy  from  a  httic  silver  goblet, 
of  such  and  such  a  weight,  which  I  made  at  such  and  such 
a  time  for  that  charlatan  Maestro  Jacopo,  the  surgeon  from 
Carpi.  He  atmc  to  Rome  and  spent  six  months  there, 
during  which  he  bctluul>ed  some  scores  of  noblemen  and 
unfortunate  gentlefolk  witli  his  dirty  salves,  extracting  nany 
thousands  of  ducats  from  tlieir  pockets  Al  lliat  time  I 
made  for  him  this  vase  and  one  of  a  different  pattern.  Ha 
paid  me  ver>'  badly ;  and  at  the  present  moment  in  Rome 
all  the  miserable  people  who  used  his  ointment  are  crippled 
and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health.*  It  is  indeed  tpeat 
glory  for  mc  that  my  works  are  held  in  such  repute  among 
you  wcalUiy  lords ;  but  I  can  as-sure  you  that  during  these 
many  years  past  [  have  been  progressing  in  my  art  witli  all 
my  might,  and  I  think  that  the  vase  I  am  taldng  vnth  me 
into  France  is  far  more  worthy  of  cardinals  and  kings  thaa^_ 
that  piece  belonging  to  your  little  quack  doctor."  ^M 

After  I  had  made  this  speech,  Meji^ser  Alfonso  seemed^ 
dying  with  desire  to  see  the  jug  and  ba^n,  but  1  refused 
to  open  tlic  box.  We  remained  some  while  disputing  tite 
matter,  when  lie  said  that  he  would  go  to  tlie  Duke  and 
get  an  order  from  his  Excellency  to  have  it  shown  him. 
Then  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio,  in  the  high  and  mighty 
manner  which  belonged  to  him,  exclaimed :  "  Before  yoa 
leave  this  room,  Mcsscr  Alfonso,  you  shall  see  it,  without 
employing  the  Duke's  inHucncc."  On  hearing  these  words  I 
took  my  leave,  and  left  Ascanio  and  Pagolo  to  show  it  They 
told  mc  afterwards  tti^il  he  had  spoken  enthusiastically  in  my_ 

I  pKrImtetieicf  itVfUiiMt  Leclancht  uandata  thus:  "/terAbw/i 
»a  Imgltmfi  vt'jt  fai  vul"  1  lliiab  Cclllfil  ptolnliljr  nicftii)  lo  Unl  ihal  I 
\aA  Mvn  it  licluTc. 

■  Sm  above,  book  L,  p.  47,  for  ibi*  ttocjr. 
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praise.    After  this  be  wanted  to  become  better  acqiuiinted 

with  inc ;  but  I  Wiis  wearying  to  leave  Fcrnua  and  get  away 

from  all  its  follL    Tbc  only  advantages  I  bad  enjoyed  there 

were  the  society  of  Cardinal  Salviati  and  tbe  Cardinal  of 

Kavcnna,  and  the  friendship  of  some  ingenious  muaicians;* 

one  else  had  been  to  tne  of  any  good  ;  for  the  Fcirarcse 

a  very  avaricious  people,  greedy  of  their  neighbours' 

;  however  tliey  may  lay  tlicir  hands  on  it ;  they  are 

the  same  in  this  respect 

At  Dte  hour  of  twenty-two  Fiascfaino  arrived,  and  gave 
le  the  diamond  of  sixty  crowns,  of  which  I  spoke  above. 
c  told  me,  with  a  hang-dog  look  and  a  few  brief  words, 
that  )  mii^ht  wear  it  for  bi^  Excellency's  ake.  I  replied: 
"  I  will  do  so."  'Ilien  putting  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  his 
presence,  I  set  ofE  upon  my  tnivcls  wittiuiit  fuitlier  leave- 
taking.  The  man  noted  down  my  act  and  word*,  and  re- 
Kid  them  to  the  Duke,  who  was  liiglily  incensed,  and 
ed  a  strong  incUnatiou  to  make  luc  retrace  my  step*. 


IX 


That  evening  I  rode  more  than  ten  miles,  always  at  a 
trot :  and  when,  upon  the  next  day,  I  found  myself  outside 
the  Kerrarese  domain,  I  felt  excessively  relieved ;  indeed  1 
had  met  with  nothing  to  my  liking  there,  except  those  pea- 
cocks which  restored  my  health.  We  journeyed  by  the 
Monsanesc,  avoiding  tlie  cit}-  of  Milan  on  account  of  tbc 
appreliensioii  I  have  spoken  of ;  *  so  that  wc  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Lyons.  Counting  Fagolo  and  Ascanio  and  a  ser- 
nnt,  we  were  four  men,  witfa  four  very  good  horses.  At 
Lyons  we  waited  several  days  for  the  muleteer,  who  carried 
the  silver  cup  and  basin,  as  well  as  our  other  baggage ;  our 
lodging  was  in  an  aUrcy  of  the  Cardinal's.  When  the  mule- 
teer arrived,  we  loaded  all  our  goods  upon  a  little  cart,  and 
Uicn  set  off  toward  Paris,  On  the  road  we  met  with  some 
noyaiice*,  but  rrat  of  any  great  moment 

*  Cuitnal  GiovuMi  Saliisli  wm  AichbUlwp  ol  fctnn  ;  Cwdisal  Bca»- 
detto  Acoolii.  jUtbbithop  of  lUvens*,  ww  thai  iU)4ng  ii  FVnan ;  ibg  court 
wubmon  fot  it*«Kdl«iMocclieMTatadt)i«Ufinlili>idir  of  all  hiaiU. 

'  The  Mmimui*  b  ibe  Mtml  C*mi>.  CeUioi  lotgcU  tbai  be  bu  not  «<■• 
lioned  Ihii  ■ppcehenaaa  whkh  nude  kirn  torn  a£ie  fioB  Milui.  Il  ouy 
tuvc  bea  tbc  Uu  <rf  pbgM,  or  petbipt  of  tone  awar 
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We  found  the  Court  of  the  King  at  Font-ina  Bdid : '  thi 
wc  presented  ourselves  to  the  Cardinal,  who  provided  us  at 
once  with  lodgings,  and  that  evening  we  were  conifortablc. 
On  the  following  day  the  carl  turned  up ;  so  wc  unpacked 
our  things,  and  when  the  Cardinal  hciird  this  he  told  tbe 
King,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  at  once.  I  went  to 
his  Majetty  with  the  cup  and  basin ;  then,  upon  entering 
his  presence,  I  kissed  his  knee,  and  he  received  me  very 
Rnicioutily.  I  ttianked  his  Majesty  for  freeing  nie  from 
prison,  saying  that  alt  princes  unique  for  generosity  upon 
this  cartli.  as  was  his  Majesty,  lay  under  special  obligations 
to  set  free  tncii  of  talent,  and  particularly  those  that  virerc 
innocent,  ss  I  was ;  such  benefits,  I  added,  were  inscribed 
upon  the  book  of  God  before  any  other  good  actions.  Tbe 
King,  while  I  was  delivering  this  speech,  continued  Ustemng 
till  tlie  end  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  dropping  a  few  words 
such  as  only  he  could  utter.  Then  he  took  the  vase  and 
basin,  and  exclaimed :  "  Of  a  tnith  I  hardly  think  the 
ancients  can  have  seen  a  i>iece  so  beautiful  as  this.  I  well 
remember  to  have  inspected  all  the  best  works,  and  by  the 
greates.t  masters  of  all  Itily,  but  I  never  set  my  eyes  on 
anything  which  stirred  mc  to  such  admiration."  These 
words  the  king  addressed  in  French  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Perrara.  with  many  others  of  even  warmer  praise.  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  Itahan :  "  Bcnvcnuto,  amuse 
yourself  for  a  few  days,  make  good  cheer,  and  spend  your 
lime  in  pleasure :  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  think  ot 
giving  >'ou  the  wherewithal  to  execute  sorae  hne  works  of 
art  for  us," 


The  Cardinal  of  Perrara  saw  that  the  King  had  been 
vastly  plcawd  by  my  arrival ;  he  alw  judged  that  the  trifles 
which  I  showed  him  of  my  handicraft  had  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  Ihe  execution  of  wme  considerable  things  be 
had  in  mind.  .At  tliis  time,  however,  wc  were  following  the 
court  with  tlie  weariest  trouble  an<]  fatigue ;  the  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  train  of  tlie  King  drags  itself  along  with 
never  less  than  t9.ooo  horse  behind  it ;  this  calculation  b 
tbe  very  lowest ;  for  when  the  court  is  complete  in  times 

'  It  U  that  ttui  C«Ulnl  ilwayt  wtiics  Fotrtainebleau. 
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iol  peace,  Uiere  .ore  some  i^jooo,  wtiich  oulces  tijocto  ten 
than  tbe  nveroAe.     Conaequently  we  had  lo  journey  after 
I       It  througli  places  where  sotnctinies  there  were  scarcely  two 
houses  to  t>c  found ;  and  tlien  we  set  up  canvas  tents  tike 
I       gipsies,   and    suffered   at  times   very  great   discomfoft     I 
therefon;  kept  urging  tbe  Cardinal  to  put  the  King  in  mind 
^_  of  employing  mc  in  some  locality  where  1  could  stop  and 
^Bworlf.     The  Cardinal  answered  that  it  was  far  belter  to  wait 
^^  until  tile  Kins  should  think  of  it  himself,  and  titat  1  ought 
to  show  ro>'3elf  at  times  to  his  Majesty  while  he  was  at 
table.    Tliia  1  did  tlicn ;  and  one  rooriting,  at  his  dinner, 
the  King  called  mc.     He  began  to  talk  to  inc  tn  Italian, 
saying  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  execute  several  great  works, 
'       and  that  he  would  soon  give  orders  where  1  was  to  labour, 
and  provide  me  with  all  necessaries.     Tlicse  communicalions 
he  mingled  with  discourse  on  divers  pli^i^nnt  m:itters.    The 
Cardinal  of   Peirara  was  there,  because  he  almost  always 
ate  in  the  morning   at   the   King's  table.     He   had    heard 
our  convention,  and  when   the    King  rose,  he  «poke   in 
my  favour  to  this  purport,  a»  I  aiterwards  was  informed : 

*"  Sacred  Majesty,  this  man  Bcnvcnulo  is  very  eager  lo  gel 
to  work  again ;  it  aeems  almost  a  »n  to  let  an  artist  of  liis 
Entities  waste  his  time."     The  King  replied  that  he  had 
spoken  well,  and  told  him  to  arrange  with  me  all  things  for 
my  support  according  to  my  wishes. 
Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  received  this  com- 
mission, the  Cardinal  sent  for  mc  after  supper,  and  told  mc 
that  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  let  me  begin  working,  bat 
I        that  he  wanted  me  lirst  to  come  to  an  understanding  .tbotit 
my  appointments.     To  this  the  Cardinal  added:  "It  seem 
.        to  mc  that  if  his  Majesty  allows  you  three  hundred  crowns 
a  year,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  yourself  very  well  indeed ; 
L^  furthermore,  i  advise  you  to  leave  jroursclf  in  my  hands,  for 
^m  every  day  offers  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  service  in 
^^  this  great  kingdom,  and  I  shall  exert  m^'sclf  with  vigour  in 
your  interest."    Then  I  began  to  speak  as  follows :  "  When 
I        your  most  reverend  lordship  left  me  in   Fcrraia,  >'ou  gave 
mc  a  promise,  which  I  had  never  a»ked  for,  not  to  bring  roe 
out  of  Italy  before  I  clearly  understood  the  terms  on  which 
I  should  be  placed  here  witli  his  Majesty.    Instead  of  send- 
ing to  communicate  these  details,  your  most  reverend  lord- 
ftltip  urgently  ordered  me  to  come  by  the  post,  as  if  an  art 
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like-  mine  wiis  carried  on  post-haste.  Had  you  wrilten  to 
tell  me  of  three  hiuidretl  crowns,  as  you  h»ve  now  spoken. 
I  would  not  liave  stirred  a  foot  for  twice  that  sum.  Never- 
tJielcsR,  I  thauk  God  and  your  most  reverend  lotclship  for 
all  things,  seeing  God  lias  emplo>'ed  you  as  the  instrument 
for  my  great  good  in  procuring  my  lilieralion  from  iniprison- 
mcnt.  Therefore  1  assure  your  lordship  that  all  the  troubles 
you  arc  now  c:tusing  mc  fall  a  thousand  tiroes  short  of  the 
great  good  which  you  have  done  roc.  With  all  my  heart  I 
titanic  you,  and  taJie  good  leave  of  you ;  wherever  1  mny  be, 
so  long  as  I  have  life,  I  will  pray  God  for  you."  Tlie  Car- 
dinal was  greatly  irritated,  and  cried  out  in  a  rage :  "  Go 
where  you  choose ;  it  i»  iiiipO!t«l)le  to  help  people  against 
their  wilL"  Some  of  his  good-for-nothing  courtiers  who 
were  present  said  :  "  Tliat  fellow  sets  great  store  on  himself, 
for  be  is  refusing  three  hundred  ducats  a  year."  AuoUier, 
who  was  a  man  of  talent,  replied :  "  The  ICing  will  never 
find  fats  equal,  and  our  Cardinal  wants  to  cheapen  him.  as 
though  he  were  a  load  of  wood."  This  was  Messer  Lui^ 
Alamanni  who  spoke  to  the  above  effect,  as  I  was  afterwards 
informed.  All  this  happened  on  tlie  last  day  of  October,  in 
Dauphin^,  at  a  castle  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember. 


XI 


On  leaving  the  Cardinal  1  repaired  to  my  lodf^ng,  wl 
was  three  miles  distant,  in  company  with  a  secretary  oj  tbe 
Cardinal  returning  to  tlie  same  quarters.  On  the  road,  this 
man  never  stopped  asking  me  what  I  meant  to  do  wHh 
myself,  and  what  my  own  terms  regarding  tbe  appointment 
would  have  been.  I  gave  him  only  one  word  back  for 
answer,  which  was  that — I  knew  all.  \Vlicn  wc  came  to 
our  ijuarters,  I  found  Pagolo  and  Asconio  there ;  and  seeing 
me  much  trouliled,  they  implored  mc  to  tell  them  what  was 
tlie  matter.  To  tlie  poor  young  men,  who  were  all  d» 
ma>'ed,  I  said  for  ansi^'cr:  "To-morrow  I  shall  give  yoo 
money  amply  sufficient  for  your  ioumey  borne.  1  roeos 
m>-self  to  go  about  a  most  important  business  without  yoo. 
which  for  a  long  time  1  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do." 
Our  room  adjoined  that  of  the  secretary ;  and  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  and  informed 
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■if  my  purpose.  However,  I  never  knew  anylliing  for  cer- 
lain  atwul  this.  Tlie  nititit  piissed  without  sleep,  ajid  1  kept 
we;tryini{  for  the  cLiy,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  resolution. 

No  sooner  did  it  dawn  ttian  I  i>rdcrcd  out  the  Iiorses, 
made  my  preparations  in  a  moment,  and  gave  the  two  young 
men  everything  which  I  had  brought  with  mc,  and  fifty 
ducats  of  gold  in  addition.  I  rcscn*cd  the  same  sum  tor 
myself,  together  with  the  diamond  the  Duke  had  given  me ; 
1  only  kept  t%vo  shirts  and  some  well-worn  riding-dothcs 
which  I  had  upon  my  back.  1  fonnd  it  almost  impossible 
to  iiet  free  of  the  two  young  men,  who  iusisted  upon  going 
with  mc,  whatever  happened.  At  last  I  wis  obliged  to 
treat  them  with  contempt,  and  use  tliis  Language :  "  One  ol 
yoii  has  his  lirst  beard,  and  the  otlier  is  just  getting  it ;  and 
both  of  you  have  learned  as  much  from  me  as  I  could  teach 
in  my  poor  art,  so  that  you  arc  now  the  first  craftsmen 
among  the  youths  of  Italy.  Arc  you  not  ashamed  to  have 
no  courage  to  quit  tliis  go-cart,  but  mutt  always  creep  about 
in  leading-strings?  Tlie  thing  is  too  disgraoef ul  I  Or  if 
1  were  to  send  you  away  without  money,  what  would  you 
say  then  ?  Come,  take  yourselves  out  of  my  sight,  and  may 
God  bless  you  a  thousand  times.     Farewell  I " 

I  turned  my  hors*  and  left  tlicm  weeping.  Tijcn  I  took  my 
way  along  a  very  fair  road  through  a  forest,  hoping  to  make  at 
least  f0Tt>'  miles  that  day,  and  reach  the  most  out-of-the-way 
place  I  could.  I  had  already  ridden  about  two  miles,  and 
during  that  short  time  had  resolved  never  to  revisit  any 
of  tliose  parts  where  [  w:is  known.  I  also  determined  to 
abandon  my  art  so  soon  as  I  Itad  in:icle  a  Christ  three  cubits  in 
height,  reprodiiciiig.  so  far  as  1  was  able,  that  infinite  beauty 
whicli  He  had  Himself  revealed  to  me.  So  then,  being 
thoroughly  resolved,  I  turned  my  face  toward  tlie  Holy  Sepul. 
chrc.'  lust  when  t  thought  I  had  got  so  far  that  nobody 
could  find  tnc.  1  heard  horses  galloping  after.  They  filled 
mc  with  some  uneasiness,  because  Uiat  district  is  infested 
with  a  race  of  brigands,  who  bear  the  name  of  Venturers, 
and  are  apt  to  murder  men  upon  the  road.  Though  numt>cr3 
of  them  are  hanged  e%-cry  day,  it  seems  as  though  they  did 
not  care.  However,  when  the  ridert  approached,  I  fouixi 
they  were  a  ineasenger  from  the  Ivmg  and  my  lad  Ascanloi 
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Tlic  former  came  up  to  mc  and  said :  "  FiY>in  tlie  King  I  order 
you  to  come  iitimcdintcly  to  bis  presence."  I  replied:  "Yuu 
have  been  sent  by  tlie  Cardinal,  and  for  tliis  reason  I  will  not 
come."  The  man  said  that  since  gentle  usage  would  not  britii; 
tncbc  had  authority  to  raise  the  folk,  and  they  would  lake  me 
bound  hand  and  foot  like  a  prisoner.  Ascanio,  for  his  part,  did 
all  he  could  to  persuade  me,  reininding  me  Hint  when  the  King 
sent  a  man  to  prison,  he  kept  him  there  live  years  at  least 
before  he  let  him  out  again.  This  word  about  the  priwa, 
when  I  remembered  what  I  had  endured  in  Rome,  struck  such 
terror  into  mc,  that  I  wheeled  my  horse  round  briskly  and 
followed  the  King's  messenger.  He  kept  perpetually  chatter- 
ing in  French  through  all  our  journey,  up  to  the  very  precincts 
of  the  court,  at  one  time  bullying,  now  saying  one  thing,  thi 
another,  till  ( felt  inclined  to  deny  God  and  the  world. 


XII 
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On  our  way  to  the  lodgings  of  the  King  we  passed  before 
those  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferram.  Slnndin^  at  his  door, 
be  called  to  me  and  said:  "Our  most  Christian  monarch 
haK  of  his  nwn  accord  assigned  you  the  same  appointments 
which  his  Majesty  allowed  the  painter  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
(bat  is,  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  croM;ns ;  in  addition,  he 
will  pay  you  for  all  the  works  you  do  for  him ;  also  for 
your  journey  hither  he  gives  you  live  himdred  golden  crowns, 
which  will  be  paid  you  before  you  quit  this  place."  At  the 
end  of  this  announcement,  I  replied  that  those  were  offers 
worthy  of  the  great  King  lie  was.  The  messenger,  not  know- 
ing anything  about  me,  and  hearing  what  splendid  offers  bad 
been  made  me  by  the  Kine,  begged  my  pardon  over  and  over 
:igain.  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  exclaimed  :  "It  is  God  who  hw 
helped  U3  to  get  liack  into  so  honoured  a  go-cart  I" 

On  the  day  following  1  went  to  thank  the  King,  who 
ordered  me  to  make  the  models  oi  twelve  sUvcr  statues, 
which  were  to  stand  as  candelabra  round  bistable.  He  wanted 
them  to  represent  six  gods  and  six  goddesses,  arxl  to  have 
exactly  the  same  height  as  his  Majesty,  which  was  a  trifle 
under  four  cubits.  Harirg  dicuted  this  commission,  be 
turned  to  bis  treasurer,  and  asked  whether  he  had  paid  me 
the  hvc  hundred  crowns.  The  oflndal  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  that  efifecL    The  kinjj  took  tliis  very  ill. 
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for  he  had  re(|»estcd  tlie  Cardinal  to  speak  to  liim  about  it 
Furtberinorc,  he  told  Die  to  Ro  to  Pahs  au<l  seek  i>ut  a  place 
to  live  in,  fitted  for  the  execution  ol  such  works  i  he  would 
sec  that  I  obLoined  it . 

I  got  the  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and  took  up  my 
quartcisat  Parisin  a  houMof  tbcCardinal  of  Fcrrara.  There 
I  began,  in  God's  name,  to  work,  and  fashioned  four  little 
waxen  models,  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubit  each  in  height. 
They  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  and  Vulcan.  In  this  while 
tlie  KinK  returned  to  Paris  ;  whcreupoa  I  went  to  him  at  oace, 
takinK  my  models  with  me,  and  my  two  prentices,  AscooJo 
and  P.if[o>o.  On  perceiving  tttat  the  King  was  pleased 
with  my  work,  and  being  commissioned  to  eiecute  the 
Jupiter  in  silver  of  Uic  height  above  described,  I  introduced 
Uie  two  young  men,  and  said  that  1  had  brought  them  with 
me  out  of  Italy  to  serve  his  Majesty ;  for  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  brought  up  by  me,  f  could  at  tlie  txginoing  get 
more  help  from  them  than  from  the  Paris  workmen.  To 
this  the  King  replied  that  I  might  name  a  salary  which 
I  thought  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  1  said  that  a 
hundred  ctuwns  of  gold  apiece  would  be  quite  proper, 
and  that  I  would  make  them  earn  their  wages  well.  This 
agreement  was  concluded.  Then  I  said  that  I  had  found 
a  place  which  seemed  to  me  exactly  suited  to  my  indu-ttry ; 
it  was  his  Majesty's  own  property,  and  called  the  Little 
Nello.  The  Provost  of  Paris  was  then  in  pooenioD  of  it 
from  bis  Majesty ;  but  since  tlic  Provost  made  no  use  of 
the  castle,  his  Majesty  perhaps  might  grant  it  me  to 
employ  in  hb  service.'  He  replied  upon  the  instant : 
"  That  place  is  my  own  house,  and  1  know  well  that  the 
man  1  gave  it  to  does  not  inhabit  or  use  it  So  you  shall 
have  it  for  the  work  you  have  to  do."  He  then  told  his 
lieutenant  to  install  me  in  the  Nello.  This  officer  made 
some  resistance,  pleading  that  he  could  not  carry  out 
the  order.  The  King  answered  in  anger  that  he  meant  to 
bestow  his  properly  oa  whom  he  pleased,  and  on  a  man 
who  would  serve  him,  seeing  that  he  got  nothing  from 
the  other ;  therefore  he  would  hear  no  more  about  it 
The  lieutenant  then  submitted  that  some  small  force  would 
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h;ive  to  be  cinplo>'cd  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance.  To 
which  the  Kinfj  iinswered :  "Go,  then,  and  ii  a  htuiII  force 
is  not  eiiuiiKh,  use  a.  ^rciit  one." 

I1ic  otfiiXT  took  me  immetliately  to  tlie  castle,  and  there 
put  me  in  possession,  not,  liowever,  witliout  violence  ;  after 
that  be  warned  mc  to  take  \*cry  good  care  that  I  was  not 
murdered.  I  instilled  myself,  enrolled  %rving-men,  and 
bought  a  quantity  of  pikes  and  partisans ;  but  I  remained 
for  several  days  exposed  to  grievous  annoyances,  for  llie 
Provost  was  a  great  nobleman  of  Paris,  and  all  the  otber 
gentlefolk  took  part  against  me ;  tliey  attacked  me  with 
such  instilts  tliat  1  could  hardly  hold  my  own  against 
Ihem.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  tliat  I  entered  the 
sen-ioe  of  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1540.  which  was  exactly 
the  j-ear  in  which  I  reached  the  age  of  foity. 


Xltl 


The  affmnls  and  insults  1  received  made  me  have  re- 
course to  the  King,  begging  his  &faje«ty  to  estatdisb  rae  in 
some  otlter  place.  He  ■on.sweTed :  "  Who  are  jniu,  and 
what  is  your  name?"  1  remaned  in  great  confusion,  and 
could  not  comprehend  what  he  meant  Holding  my  tongue 
thus,  the  King  repeated  the  same  words  a  second  time 
angrily.  Tlien  I  said  my  name  was  Benvenuto.  "  If,  then, 
>-ou  are  the  Benvenuto  of  whom  1  have  heani,"  replied  the 
Iflng,  "act  according  to  your  wont,  for  >'ou  have  my  lull 
leave  to  do  so."  I  told  his  Majesty  that  all  I  wanted  v«is 
to  keep  his  favour ;  for  the  rest,  I  knew  of  nothing  that 
could  barm  me.  He  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  said :  "Go 
your  ways,  then  ;  you  shall  never  want  my  favour."  Upon 
thi«  he  told  his  first  secretary,  Monsignor  di  Villerois,  to 
sec  mc  provided  and  accommodated  with  all  I  needed.* 

Tliis  Villcrois  iivas  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Provost,  to 
whom  tlie  castle  had  bL-en  given.  It  was  built  in  a  trianf^e; 
right  up  against  the  city  walls,  and  was  of  some  antiquity, 
but  baid  no  garrison.  The  building  was  of  considerable 
size.  Monsignor  di  Villerois  counselled  mc  to  look  about 
for  something  else,  and  by  all  means  to   lea%-e  this  place 
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alone,  seeing  thnt  its  ouiicr  was  a  man  of  vast  power,  who 
would  most  assuredly  have  me  killed.  I  answered  that  I 
h-Ml  come  from  July  to  France  only  in  order  to  serve  that 
illustrious  King ;  and  as  for  dying,  I  knew  for  certain  that 
die  I  must ;  a  Ultle  earlier  or  a  Utile  later  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  me. 

Now  Villerois  was  a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  excep- 
tionally distinguished  in  all  points,  and  poatened  of  vast 
wealth.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  gladly  have 
done  to  harm  mc.  but  he  made  no  open  demonstration  of 
his  mind.  He  was  grave,  and  of  a  noble  prcscace,  and 
spoke  slowly,  at  his  ease.  To  another  gentleman,  Monsignor 
di  Marmagna,  the  treasurer  of  Langucdoc,  he  left  the  duty 
of  molesting  me.'  The  tint  thing  winch  this  man  did 
was  to  Uxik  out  the  best  apiLrlmenli  in  the  castle,  and  to 
have  them  lilted  up  for  him.self.  1  told  him  that  the 
King  had  given  mc  itie  place  to  serve  him  in,  and  tliat 
I  did  nut  choose  it  should  t>e  occupied  by  any  t)ut  mj-self 
and  my  attendants.  The  fellow,  who  vi-aa  haughty,  bold, 
and  spintcd,  replied  that  he  meant  to  do  just  what  he 
liked ;  that  I  should  run  my  head  against  a  wall  if  1 
presumed  to  oppose  him,  and  that  Villcrois  had  given  him 
authority  to  do  what  he  was  doing.  1  told  him  tliat,  by 
the  King's  authoritj"  given  lo  mc,  neither  he  nor  Villcrois 
could  do  iL  When  I  Kiid  that  he  gave  vent  to  offensive 
language  in  French,  whereat  I  retorted  in  my  own  tongue 
that  he  lied.  StunK  with  rage,  he  clapped  his  band  upon 
a  little  dagger  which  he  had  ;  then  I  set  my  hand  also 
to  a  large  diik  which  I  alwa>'s  wore  for  my  defence,  and 
cried  out :  "  If  you  dare  to  draw,  I'll  kill  j-ou  on  the  spoL" 
He  had  two  servants  to  t>ack  him,  and  1  had  my  two  lads. 
For  a  moment  or  two  Marmagna  stood  in  doubt,  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  do,  but  rather  inclined  to  mischief, 
and  muttering :  "  I  will  never  put  up  with  such  insults." 
Seeing  then  that  the  affair  was  takini;  a  tvtd  turn,  I  took 
a  sudden  resolution,  and  cried  to  Pagolo  jnd  Ascanio : 
"  When  you  see  mc  draw  my  dirk,  xhixm  youreclvcs  upon 
those  serving-men,  and  kill  tlicm  if  you  can  ;  I  mean  to 
kill  this  fellow  at  the  litst  stroke,  and  then  we  will  decamp 
together,  with  God's  grace"     Marmagoa,  when  he  under- 
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stood  ray  purpose,  was  glad  enough  to  get  alive  out  of  tfae 

All  these  things,  toning  them  down  a  trifle,  I  wrote  to  H 
the  Cardinal  of  Perraru,  who  related  them  at  once  to  tfae  . 
King.  Tlie  Kiiiff.  deeply  irritated,  committed  me  to  the 
care  of  anotlicr  olTicer  of  his  bodygaord  who  was  nanied 
Monsignor  lo  Iscontro  d'Orbech.*  By  liim  I  was  tcoom- 
modatcd  with  all  (hat  I  required  in  the  roost  gracious  way 
imaginable. 


XIV 
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After  lilting  up  my  own  lodgings  In  the  castle  and 
worlcsliop  with  all  couvcnicnces  for  carr^^ng  on  my  busi- 
ness, and  putting  my  household  upon  a  most  respectable 
footing,  I  began  at  once  to  construct  three  models  exactly 
of  the  size  which  the   silver   statues  were   to   be.     These 
were  Jupiter,  Vutcan,  and  Mars.     I  moulded  them  in  clay,  ^B 
and  set  them  well  up  on  irons ;  then   I  went  to  the   King,  B 
viio  disbursed  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  if  I       '' 
remember  rightly,  for  the   commencement   <>(   the   under- 
taking.    While    I    was    getting    these    thing*    ready,    we 
brought  the  little  vase  and  oval  basin  lo  completion,  which 
had   been   several   months   in   hand.     Then    I    had    them 
richly  gilt,  and  they  showed  like  the  fmest  piece  of  plate 
which  h.td  been  seen  in  France. 

AfterwariU  1  tnok  them  to  the  Cardinal,  who  tlianked 
me  greatly ;  and,  without  requesting  my  attendance,  carried 
and  presented  them  to  the  King.  He  was  delighted  witli 
the  0ft,  and  praised  me  as  no  artist  was  ever  praised 
before.  In  return,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Cardinal  an 
abbey  worth  seven  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  rewarding  me  too.  The  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, prevented  him,  telling  his  Majesty  that  he  was  going 
aticad  too  fast,  since  1  had  as  yet  piYxluced  nothing  for 
him.  The  King,  who  was  exceeduigly  generous,  replied: 
*•  For  that  very  reason  will  I  put  heart  and  hope  into  him." 
The  Cardinal,  ashamed  at  his  own  mcanncw,  said :  "  Sire, 
1  beg  yi^u  to  leave  that  to  me ;  I  will  allow  him  a  pension 
of   at   least   three    hundred    crowns   when    1    have    taken 
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ion  of  the  abbe>-."  He  never  gave  mc  anylbiDg: 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  ail  the  knavish  tricks 
of  this  prelate.  1  ptcfcr  to  dwell  on  matters  of  greater 
moment 


XV 

When  I  rettirned  to  Paris,  the  great  favour  shown  mc  tiy 
the  King  made  me  a  maric  for  all  men's  admiration.  I  re- 
ceived the  silver  and  began  my  statue  of  Jupiter.  Many 
joameymcn  were  now  in  my  employ ;  and  the  work  went 
onward  briskly  day  and  night ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  the  day  models  of  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Iblars,  and 
had  begim  to  jjet  the  silver  statue  forward,  my  worksliop 
made  already  a  grand  Hhnw. 

The  King  now  came  to  Paris,  and  I  went  to  pay  him  my 
respects.  \o  sooner  had  his  Majesty  set  eyes  upoa  me 
than  he  called  me  clieerfulty,  and  asked  if  I  bad  something 
fine  to  cxhitnt  at  my  lodging,  for  he  would  come  to  inspect 
it.  I  related  all  I  had  bc«n  doing;  upon  which  he  was 
seized  with  a  strong  d(»irc  to  come.  Accordingly,  after 
his  dinner,  he  set  off  with  Madame  de  Tampoc  the  Cardinal 
of  Lonaine,  and  some  other  of  his  greatest  nobles,  among 
whom  were  the  King  of  Navarre,  his  cousin,  and  the  Queen, 
his  Ktster;  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphincss  abo  attended  him; 
so  that  upon  that  cLny  tlie  ver>'  flower  of  the  French  cmirt 
came  to  visit  me.'  I  tiad  l>cen  some  time  at  home,  and  was 
hard  at  worit.  Wlien  the  King  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  heard  our  hammers  going,  he  bade  his  company 
keep  silence.  Everybody  in  my  boose  was  busily  employed, 
so  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  his  Majesty  took  mc  by 
surprise.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on  coming  into  the  great 
ball  was  myself  with  a  huge  plate  of  silver  in  my  hand, 
which  I  was  beating  for  the  body  of  my  Jupiter ;  one  of 
my  men  was  hnishing  the  head,  another  the  legs ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  im:ifjinc  what  a  din  we  made  lx:twcen  us.  It  Itap- 
pened  that  a  httle  French  lad  was  wuddng  at  my  side,  who 

I  ThcM  pcittmjwa  «nc  Mulanic  d'EUunpH^  Ifce  Kiiic'*  mBtieu ;  John 
of  Lomiac,  Min  of  Pake  Kvaic  II.,  who  wu  mMe  CintiaM  In  ijiS;  Ilonri 
d'Alliret  M.  sod  U>();uci<tc  6t  VtloK  hU  wife;  the  Dianhln,  tJUtiriiili 
H«Bri  II.,  »n>t  ha  wife,  th«  octctiiiic!  Caiciifu  de'  Mnlld,  dM^hKi  of 
Lonmo^  l>*ka  ol  Uiliiwx 
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had  just  been  guilt>-  o(  some  tritlinK  bhmcter.  I  gaw  ( 
tiid  a  kick,  aiiit,  ns  my  good  luck  would  have  it,  caught  biin 
witli  my  foot  exactly  in  the  fork  between  his  legs,  and  scot 
biin  spinning  several  yards,  so  that  he  came  stumbling  up 
against  tlie  King  precisely  at  the  moment  when  his  Majesty 
arrived.  The  King  was  viistly  amused,  but  1  felt  covered 
with  confusion.  He  began  to  ask  me  what  I  was  engaged 
upon,  and  told  me  to  go  on  working ;  then  be  said  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  me  not  employ  my  strength  on 
manual  labour,  but  take  as  many  men  as  I  wa[ite<l,  and  make 
Ihcm  do  the  rough  work ;  he  sliould  like  me  to  keeji  myself 
in  health,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  my  services  tlirou)j;b 
many  yeara  to  come.  I  rcpUcd  to  his  Majesty  that  the 
moment  I  Icit  olT  working  I  should  fall  ill ;  also  that  my  art 
itself  would  suffer,  and  not  attain  the  mark  I  aimed  at  for 
his  Majesty.  Thinking  that  I  spoke  thus  only  to  brag,  and 
not  becatise  it  was  the  truth,  he  made  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
repeat  what  he  had  said ;  but  I  explained  my  reasons  so 
fully  and  ck-arly,  that  tlie  Cardinal  perceived  my  drift ;  be 
then  advised  the  King  to  let  me  labour  as  much  or  little  as 
1  lilied. 


XVI 

Being  very  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  feen,  the  King 
returned  to  his  palace,  after  bestowing  on  me  too  many  marks 
of  favour  to  be  here  recorded.  On  the  following  day  be 
sent  for  me  at  his  dinner-lnMir.  The  CardiTial  of  Ferrari 
was  there  at  meat  with  him.  When  I  arrived,  the  King  had 
reached  his  second  coiu-sc ;  he  began  at  once  to  speali  to 
ine,  saying,  with  a  pleasant  cheer,  thitt  having  now  so  line 
a  basin  and  jug  of  my  workmanship,  be  wanted  an  equally 
handsome  salt-cellar  to  match  them ;  and  t>eggcd  me  to 
make  a  design,  and  to  loac  no  time  about  it.  1  replied : 
"Your  htajexty  Kh:ill  see  a  model  of  the  sort  even  sooner 
than  you  Iiave  commanded:  for  while  I  was  making  the 
basin,  1  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  salt-cellar  to  match  it; 
therefore  I  have  already  designed  one,  and  if  it  is  your 
pleasure,  I  will  at  once  t^ibtt  my  conception."  The  King 
turned  with  a  Uvety  movement  of  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
the  lords  in  his  compan>- — they  were  tlie  King  of  Kavme, 
the  Cardinal  of   Lorraine,  and  the  CardirLil  of   Femnb— 
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cxctaiining  as  he  did  so:  "Upon  my  word,  this  is  2  nun 
to  be  loved  and  cherished  by  every  one  who  knows  htm." 

I  Tlicn  he  told  ran  that  he  would  very  i^Lidly  see  niy  model. 

I  set  off,  aiid  returned  i»  u  few  minutes  :  for  !  liad  only  to 
cross  the  river,  tlint  is,  tlic  Seine.     I  carried  wilb  me  the 

Fwax  mo<lel  whicli  [  had  iiiadc  iit  Rome  at  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferraia's  r«|iiest.  When  I  appeared  again  before  the  King 
and  uncovered  my  piece,  he  cried  out  in  astonishment : 
"This  is  a  hundred  times  more  divine  a  thinR  than  I  bad 
ever  dre:uncd  of.  What  a  ratraclc  of  a  mail !  He  ou^^it 
never  t.>  Mup  workiiis."  Then  he  lunied  to  me  with  a 
bo^mini;  cutiiileiiance,  and  told  me  that  he  Krcaily  liked 
tlic  piece,  and  wislied  me  to  execute  it  in  ifotd.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  looked  me  tn  the  face,  and  let  me  under- 
stand that  he  recognised  the  model  as  the  same  which  I  liad 
made  for  him  in  Komc.  I  replied  that  I  bad  already  told 
him  I  should  carry  it  out  for  one  who  was  worthy  of  it. 
The  Cardinal,  remembering  my  words,  and  nettled  by  the 
revenge  he  thought  that  I  v.-zs  taking  on  hira,  remarked  to 
the  King;  "Sire,  this  is  an  enormous  undertaking;  I  am 
only  afraid  that  we  sliatl  never  sec  it  finished.  These 
able  artists  who  have  great  conceptions  in  their  brain  arc 
ready  enough  to  put  the  same  in  execution  without  duly 
considering  when  they  are  to  t>e  accomplished.  I  therefore, 
if  t  gave  commission  for  things  of  such  magnitude,  should 
tike  to  know  when  I  was  likely  to  get  them."  The  (Qng 
replied  that  if  a  man  w:is  so  scrupulous  about  ttic  termina- 
tion of  a  work,  he  would  never  begin  anything  at  all ;  these 
words  he  uttered  with  a  certain  loc^  which  implied  that 
such  enterprises  were  not  for  folk  of  little  spirit  I  then 
began  to  say  my  say :  "  Princes  who  put  heart  and  courage 
in  their  scnants,  as  your  Majesty  does  by  deed  and  word, 
render  undertakings  of  the  greatest  magnitude  quite  easy. 
Now  that  Ood  has  sent  me  so  magniliccnt  a  patron,  I  hope 
to  perform  for  him  a  multitude  of  great  and  splendid  master- 
pieces." "  I  believe  it,"  said  tlie  King,  and  rose  from  table. 
Then  he  called  me  into  his  chamber,  and  asked  how  much 
gold  vf:vi  wanted  for  tlie  salt-cellar.  "A  thoiisind crowns," 
1  answered.  He  called  his  treasurer  at  once,  who  was  the 
Viscount  of  Orbcc,  and  ordered  him  that  very  day  to  ^sburse 
to  me  a  tliousand  crowns  of  good  weight  and  old  gold. 
When  I  left  his  Majesty,  1  went  for  the  two  notaries  who 
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li.-id  helped  mc  in  procuring  silver  for  ihc  Jupiter  and  many 
oilier  things.  Crossing  tlic  Seine,  1  tlicn  look  a  small  hand- 
basket,  which  one  of  my  cousins,  a  nun,  had  given  mc  on  my 
journey  throtifiih  Florence.  It  made  for  my  good  fortune  that 
I  look  this  basket  and  not  a  bag.  So  then,  thinking  I  could 
do  the  biiKine^  by  daylight,  for  it  wiis  «till  early,  and  not 
caring  to  interrujrt  my  workmen,  and  being  indinixitted  to 
Like  a  servant  willi  me,  I  set  off  alone,  ^lien  I  reached 
ttic  house  of  the  treasurer,  I  found  that  he  had  the  money 
laid  out  before  him.  and  was  selecting  the  best  pieces  as  the 
King  had  ordered.  It  seemed  to  mc,  however,  that  that 
thief  of  a  treasurer  was  doing  all  he  could  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  money ;  nor  were  the  pieces  counted  out 
until  three  liouDi  after  nightfall. 

I  meanwhile  was  not  wanting  in  despatch,  for  I  sent  word 
to  several  of  my  joiimcymcn  Ihat  they  should  come  and  attend 
me,  since  the  mailer  ^vas  one  of  serious  impoi-Uuice.  \Vlien 
I  found  that  they  did  not  arrive,  1  asked  the  messenger  if  he 
had  done  my  errand.  The  rascal  of  a  groom  whom  I  bad  sent 
repUcd  that  he  had  done  so,  but  that  they  had  answered  that 
they  could  not  come ;  he,  however,  would  gladly  carry  the 
money  for  me.  I  answered  tliat  I  meant  to  c:trr>'  the  money 
myself.  By  this  time  the  contnict  was  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Oil  the  money  being  counted,  I  put  it  all  into  my  little  ba^et, 
and  then  thrust  my  arm  through  the  two  handles.  Since  1 
did  this  with  some  difTicuUy,  the  gold  was  well  shut  in,  and 
I  carried  it  more  conveniently  than  if  the  vehicle  had  been  a 
bag.  I  was  well  aimed  witli  shirt  and  sleeves  of  mail,  and 
having  my  sword  and  dagger  at  my  side,  made  off  along  the 
street  as  quick  as  my  two  legs  would  carry  mc 
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fust  as  I  left  the  hoase,  I  observed  some  servants  whis- 
pering among  themselves,  who  also  went  off  at  a  roimd  )ucc 
in  another  direction  from  the  one  1  took.  Walking  wiili  all 
haste,  I  passed  the  bridge  of  the  Exchange,*  and  went  up 
along  a  wall  beside  the  river  wtiicli  led  to  my  lodging  in  tbe 
castle.     I   had   just  come  to  the  Augustinea — now  this  was 

'  Tbe  PODi  ilu  Change,  icplaccd  by  Ih«  Pool  Neat. 
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1  very  perilous  passage,  and  Uiou(;h  it  was  only  live  faondred 
pucci  distant  from  my  clwclting,  yet  the  lodging  in  the  castle 
beiuj;  quite  as  far  removed  inside,  no  one  could  have  beard 
Diy  voice  li  I  had  slioutcd — when  1  saw  four  men  with  four 
swords  in  their  hands  .idvanctn),!  to  :ttt;ick  me.*     My  resolu- 
tion was  taken  in  an  instant.     I  covered  the  basket  with  my 
cape,  drew  my  sword,  and  seeing  tliat  tliey  were  pushing 
hotly  forward,  cried  aloud  :  "  With  soldiers  there  is  only  the 
cape  and  siword  to  gain ;  and  these,  before  1  give  tbcra  up, 
I   hope  you'll  get  not    much   to  your  advantage,"     Then 
crossing   my  sword   boldly  with  them,  1   more  than   once 
spread  out  my  arms,  in  order  that,  if  the  ruffians  were  put 
on  by  the  servants  who  had  seen  me  lake  my  money,  they 
might  be  led  to  judge  I  was  not  carrying  it.    The  encounter 
was  soon  over ;  for  tliey  retired  stej>  by  step,  saying  among 
themselves  in  their  own  language :   "This  is  a  brave  Italian, 
and  certainly  not  the  man  we  are   after ;   or  if  he  be  the 
man,  he  cannot  be  carrying  aiiylhing. "    1  spoke  Italian,  and 
kept  harrying  them  with  thrust  and   slash   so  hotly  Uiat  1 
narrowly  missed  kilHiig  one  or  tlic  other.     My  sidll  in  using 
the  sword  nuide  tliein  think  I  was  a  soldier  rather  than  a 
fellow  of  some  other  cilling.    They  drew  together  and  began 
to  fall  back,  muttering  all  the  while  beneath  their  breath  in 
their  own  tongue    1  meanwhile  continued  always  calhng  out, 
but   not  too  loudly,  that   Umsc  who  wanted  my  cape  and 
l)tade  woidd  have  to  get  them  with  mnne  trouble.    Then  1 
quickened  pace,  while  they  still  followed  slowly  at  my  lieels ; 
tills  augmented  my  fear,  for  1  thought  I  might  be  fiUhng  into 
aa  ambuscade,  which  would  have  cut  me  off  in  front  as  well  u 
re-ir.    Accordingly,  when  I  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces  from  my  home,  I  ran  with  all  my  might,  and  shouted 
M  the  top  of  my  voice  :    "  To  arms,  to  arms  1  out  witli  you, ; 
out  with  you  1    I  am  being  murdered.  "     In  a  moment  four 
of  my  young  men  came   running,  with  (our  pikes  in  their 
h:mds.    They  wanted  to  pursue  the  ruflians,  who  could  stUl 
be  seen ;    t>ut  1  stopfwd  them,  calling  back  so  its  to  let  the 
villains  bear :     "  Those  cowards  yonder,  four  against  oaqj 
man  alone,  bad  not  pluck  enough   to  capture  a  thousand^ 
golden  crowns  in  metal,  which  have  almost  broken  tliis  arm 

'  The  Mcitemcnl  of  hU  focotleciioo  ntkc*  CelUnl  oukb  Ihoa  anullj  inco> 
bemi  ■boot  Ihii  tpboda.  The  ii Mulaior  hu  lo  colUci  tite  whole  tcaw  of  tiia 
psiMga. 
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at  mine.  Let  ua  ti-i^le  in-skte  and  put  the  tnntiey  away; 
then  I  will  take  my  bi(i  twrvhandcd  sword,  and  go  vritb 
you  whithersoever  you  like. "  Wc  went  inside  to  secure  the 
gold ;  and  my  lads,  while  expressing  deep  concern  (or  the 
peril  I  had  run,  gently  cbidcd  ate,  and  s^d :  "  You  risk 
yourself  too  much  alone  ;  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
make  tis  all  bemoan  your  loM."  A  thous:tnd  words  and  ex- 
clamations wi-re  exclianfted  between  us ;  my  adversaries 
took  to  (light ;  and  we  all  sat  down  and  supped  together  with 
mirth  and  gLtdncss,  laughiug  over  those  great  blnu's  which 
fortune  strikes,  for  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  whtcli,  what 
time  they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  arc  just  the  same  as  thou^ 
they  had  not  happened.'  It  is  very  true  that  one  says  to 
oneself :  "  You  will  have  had  a  Icsmn  for  next  lime."  But 
that  is  not  the  case ;  for  fortune  always  come*  upon  us  in 
new  wa>'s,  quite  unforeseen  by  our  iniagiiiation. 
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On  the  morning  which  followed  these  events,  I  made  the 
firvt  step  in  my  work  upon  tlie  great  salt>cellar,  pressing 
this  and  my  otiier  pieces  forward  with  incessant  industry. 
My  workpeople  at  this  time,  who  were  pretty  numerous, 
included  both  sculptors  and  goldsmiths.  They  belonged  to 
several  nations,  Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  for  I  took  the 
best  1  could  lind,  and  changed  them  often,  retaining  only 
those  who  knew  their  business  well.  Tlicse  wiect  crafts- 
men I  worked  to  tlic  bone  with  perpetual  labour.  They 
wanted  1o  rival  me ;  but  1  had  a  better  constitution.  Con- 
sequently, in  their  inability  to  bear  up  against  such  a  con* 
tinuous  sti-ain,  they  took  to  eating  and  drinking  copiously; 
some  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  who  were  more  skilled 
than  their  comrades,  and  wanted  to  march  apace  with  me, 
sank  under  these  excesses,  and  perished. 

While  I  was  at  work  upon  the  lupitcr,  1  noticed  that  I 
had  plenty  of  silver  to  spare.  So  I  took  in  hand,  without 
constilting  the  King,  to  make  a  great  two-handled  vase, 
about  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  height     I  also  conceived  the 
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notion  of  casUnft  Uie  large  model  of  my  Jupiter  in  bmnzc 
H;ivtn£  up  to  tbjs  dale  done  nothing  of  tlie  sort,  I  conferred 
with  ccrt^n  old  men  experienced  in  that  art  at  I>iUis.  and 
described  to  them  the  mcthodti  in  use  with  us  in  Italy. 
They  told  me  they  ti:id  never  gone  that  way  about  the 
business ;  but  tliiit  if  I  f£avc  them  leave  to  »ct  upon  their 
own  principles,  they  would  bring  the  broate  out  as  clean 
and  perfect  as  the  clay.  I  chose  to  strike  an  agreement, 
tlirowing  on  them  the  responsibility,  and  promising  stnvral 
crowns  above  the  price  they  bargained  for.  Thereupon 
tho'  put  the  work  in  progress :  but  1  soon  Ktw  that  Ihcy 
were  going  the  wrong  way  about  it,  and  hefpui  on  my  own 
account  a  hea<l  of  Julius  C:3efiar,  bust  and  armour,  much 
laigcr  than  the  life,  which  1  modelled  from  a  reduced  copy 
of  a  splendid  antique  portrait  1  bad  brought  with  me  from 
Rome.  I  aJso  undertook  another  head  of  the  same  size, 
studied  from  a  very  handsome  girt,  whom  I  kepi  for  my 
own  pleasures.  I  called  this  Foiilainebleau,  after  tlte  place 
•elected  by  the  King  for  his  particular  delight. 

We  constructed  an  admirable  little  furnace  for  the  casting 
of  the  bronze,  got  all  things  ready,  and  baked  our  moulds ; 
those  French  masters  undertaking  the  Jupiter,  while  I 
looked  after  my  two  beads.  Then  1  said :  "  I  do  not  think 
you  will  succeed  with  your  Jupiter,  because  you  have  not 
provided  suf^civnt  vent.t  beneath  for  the  air  to  circulate; 
tliercfore  you  are  but  losing  your  time  and  trouble."  They 
replied  that,  if  their  work  proved  a  failure,  they  would 
pay  back  tlic  money  1  had  given  on  account,  and  recoup 
me  for  current  expenses ;  but  tliey  bade  me  give  good 
heed  to  my  own  proceedings,*  for  tlie  fine  heads  I  meant 
to  cast  in  my  Italian  fashion  would  never  succeed. 

At  this  dispute  between  us  there  were  present  the  trea- 
surers and  other  gcntlelolk  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
su|)erinlcnd  my  j^riKccdings.  Kverj'tliing  which  passed  by 
word  or  act  was  duly  reported  to  his  Majcst)',  The  two 
old  men  who  had  undertaken  to  ca.'d  my  Jupiter  postponed 
the  experiment,  saying  the>'  would  like  to  arrange  the 
moulds  of  my  two  heads.  They  argued  that,  according  to 
my  n>ethod,  no  success  could   be  expected,  and  It  was  a 
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pity  to  waste  sudi  fine  models.  Wlien  the  King  was  in- 
formed of  this,  be  sent  word  that  tlicy  should  give  tbcir 
minds  to  learning,  and  not  tr>'  to  leach  their  master. 

So  then  they  put  their  own  piece  into  the  furnace  with 
much  laughter  ;  while  I,  maintaining  a  firm  carriage,  show- 
ing neither  mirth  nor  anger  (though  1  felt  it),  placed  my 
two  heads,  one  on  ench  side  of  the  Jupiter.  Tlie  metal 
aanc  all  riKht  to  melting,  and  we  let  it  in  with  joy  and 
glaclnexK :  it  fille<l  tlie  mould  of  the  Jupiter  most  adminibiy, 
and  at  the  Ktnie  time  my  two  heads.  This  furnished  tliem 
with  matter  for  rejoicing  and  me  with  xatixfaction ;  for  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  predicted  wrongly  of  their  work, 
and  titey  made  as  thougti  they  were  delighted  to  have 
been  mistaken  about  mine.  Then,  as  the  custom  in 
France  is,  thc>'  asked  to  drink,  in  high  good  spirits.  I 
was  ver)'  willing,  and  ordered  a  handsome  collation  for 
tlicir  entertainment.  When  this  was  over,  they  requested 
me  to  pay  the  money  due  to  them  and  the  surplus  I  had 
promised.  I  replied  :  "  ^'ou  have  been  laughing  over  what, 
[  fear,  may  make  you  weep.  On  reflection,  it  seems  to  me 
that  too  much  metal  fJowcd  into  your  mould.  There- 
fore 1  shall  wait  imtil  to-morrow  before  I  di.tburse  more 
money."  The  poor  fellows  swallowed  my  words  and  chewett 
the  cud  of  them  ;  tlicn  llicy  went  home  without  fuither 
argument. 

At  daybreak  thc>'  began,  quite  quietly,  to  break  into  the 
I«t  of  the  furnace.  They  could  not  uncover  their  large 
mould  until  they  had  extracted  my  two  heads  ;  these  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  tliey  placed  them  where  they 
could  be  well  seen.  When  they  came  lo  Jupiter,  and  had 
dug  but  scarcely  two  cubits,  they  sent  up  such  a  yell,  they 
and  their  four  workmen,  that  it  woke  me  up.  Fancying  it 
was  a  shout  of  triumph,  I  set  off  runninK,  for  my  bedroom 
was  at  the  distance  of  more  than  hvc  hundred  paces.  On 
reacliing  the  spot.  1  found  them  looking  like  tlie  guardians 
of  Christ's  sepulchre  in  a  picture,  downcast  and  terrified. 
Casting  a  hasty  glance  upon  my  two  he-ids,  and  seeing  they 
were  all  right,  I  tempered  my  annoyance  with  the  pleasure 
that  sight  gave  me.  Then  they  began  to  make  excuses, 
cr>'ing  :  "Our  bad  luck  !"  1  retorted  :  "Your  luck  has  been 
most  excellent,  but  what  has  been  indeed  bad  is  yoar 
deficiency  of    knowledge ;    had  I  only  seen    you    put   the 
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soul'  into  your  mould,  I  coultl  have  lauKlit  you  willi  oac  word 
how  to  cast  the  fitfutc  wJth'tut  iauH,  This  would  have  bro«ight 
mc  grt-at  honour  and  you  much  profit  I  aboU  be  able  to 
make  good  my  rcputatim  ;  but  you  will  now  lose  botlt  your 
honour  and  j-our  profit  Let  thea  tliis  [vsson  teach  you 
another  time  to  work,  and  not  to  poke  (un  at  your  masters." 
'riiey  praytd  me  to  have  pity  on  them,  confessing  1  was 
riKht,  but  picadinf!  thnt,  tmless  I  hel|>cd  tiicm,  tlie  ooitts 
they  liad  to  Ixar  and  the  loss  they  had  sustained  wfould  turn 
them  and  their  families  upon  the  s^treets  a-t)eg^ng.  I 
Boswercd  that  if  the  King's  treasurers  obliged  them  to  pay 
according  to  their  contract,  I  would  defray  the  cost  out  of 
my  own  purse,  because  I  saw  that  lhc>'  had  honestly  and 
hcArtily  performed  their  t<i<k  according  to  their  knowledge. 
This  way  of  mine  in  dealing  with  Ihem  raiM»l  the  good-wilt 
of  Uie  King's  treasurers  and  other  officers  toward  me  to  a 
pilch  which  cannot  be  described.  The  whole  affair  was 
written  to  his  Majesty,  who  being  without  a  paragon  for 
sciterosity,  gave  directions  tlut  all  I  ordered  in  this  matter 
should  be  done. 


XIX 

About  this  lime  t!ic  illustrious  soldier  Picro  SIrozzi 
arrived  in  France,  and  reminded  the  King  that  he  had 
promised  him  letters  of  naturalisation.'  These  were  accord- 
ingly made  out :  and  al  the  same  time  the  King  said : 
"  l.^t  them  be  also  given  to  Bcnvcnuto,  moN  ami.  and  take 
Diem  immediately  to  bis  house,  and  let  bim  have  them 
^vllhout  the  payment  of  any  fees."  Those  of  the  ffreat 
Str02u  cost  him  several  hundred  ducats :  mine  were  brought 
me  by  one  of  the  King's  chief  secretaries,  Mener  Antonio 
Massone.*  This  gentleman  presented  them  with  many 
expressloDS  of  kindness  from  his  Majesty,  sayiug :  "  The 
King  makes  you  a  gift  of  these,  in  order  that  you  may  be 

'  t  have  htn  (nniUied  the  I'ftlioB  atiima  HlcnDj  bf  iha  G»clMi  wotd 
tMil  It  ••  a  leclmiMl  apnuioB,  ijeniryinc  (be  Uod(.  tOTnovhal  tauOtt  ihu 
th«  mould,  likich  btoii«'feiiDd«n  in>eit  in  order  Id  oUaiD  a  hoUow,  artd  ihk 
t  BOlid  CM!  from  the  mould  whidanva  (ofin  lo  tMi  fiqnid  meUI. 

*  Pkn>  wu  ilw  ton  of  Fillppo  Sucui,  a^d  the  mmibI  who  IcM  Ibe  battle 
o4  Mc«l(«iutlo,  w  lUntUow  to  itie  Flotentiac  rtilei.  in  1537. 

*  AnlolM  I*  Hftfon,  Mcrrtanr  la  M«igH*l  of  Naviirc  lie  tfUMlMcd  Otf 
Dttffvm  It  hn  faiWMOc  into  FTtaeh. 
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CDCOuragcd  to  serve  liim  ;  they  ve  letters  of  Diitiimli«ition." 
Tticn  he  lold  mc  how  Ihcy  bad  been  given  to  Piero  Slrozzi 
»t  hU  particular  request,  aiid  only  after  a  long  lime  ol  wait- 
ing, as  ii  special  mark  of  favour ;  the  King  had  sent  mine 
o(  liis  own  accord,  and  such  an  act  of  grace  had  nc^cr  been 
heard  of  in  tliat  realm  before.  When  I  heard  these  words, 
I  tliankcd  his  Majcst>-  with  heartiness ;  but  ]  begged  the 
secretary  to  h»ve  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  letters  of 
naturalisation  meant.  He  was  a  man  aocompUtbed  and 
polite,  who  spoke  Italian  excellently.  At  first  my  qucstioa 
nuule  him  lauf^h  ;  then  he  rcco\-ered  his  gravity,  and  tdd 
me  in  my  own  lanjjuage  what  the  papers  signified,  adding 
that  they  confened  one  of  the  highest  dtf^niltcs  a  foreigncr 
could  obtain:  "indeed,  it  is  a  far  Rreater  honotir  than  to 
be  made  a  nobleman  of  Venice." 

%licn  he  left  me,  he  returned  and  told  his  Majesty,  who 
laughed  awhile,  and  tlien  said  :  "  Now  I  wish  him  to  know 
my  object  in  sending  those  letters  of  naturalisation.  Go  and 
install  him  lord  of  the  castle  of  tbe  Little  Nello,  where  fac 
liveH,  and  which  is  a  part  of  my  demesne.  He  will  know 
what  that  means  better  than  he  understood  about  the  letters 
of  naturalisation."  A  mes^^tcitger  brought  me  llie  patent,  upon 
which  1  wanted  to  give  him  a  gratuity.  He  rcfuEcd  to 
accept  it,  sa)ing  that  his  Majesty  bad  so  ordered.  These 
letters  of  naturalisation,  together  with  the  patent  for  tbe 
caslle.  1  brought  with  roc  when  I  returned  to  Italy :  wher- 
ever I  fto  and  wherever  I  may  end  my  days,  I  shall  ciuleavoar 
to  preserre  them.' 

XX 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  tbe  narration  of  my  life, 
on  hand  the  fc^lowing  works  already  mentioned,  n. 
Ihc  silver  Jupiter,  the  golden  salt-cellar,  the  great  silver 
vase,  and  the  two  bronrc  heads.  I  also  began  to  cast  the 
pctlcstat  for  liiritor,  which  I  wrought  very  richly  in  branze, 
covered  witli  ornaments,  among  which  was  a  bas-relief,  ns 
presenting  the  rape  of  Gan>-mede,  and  on  the  other  side 
Leda  and  tlic  Swan.  On  casting  this  piece  it  came  ont 
admirably.     I  also  made  another  pedestal  of  the  same  sort 


'  The  IvUcr  of  DatanlniticMi  nnu.     See 
of  Ihc  CMlIc,  MC  dt^  p.  585. 
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for  tlie  statue  of  Juno,  iiiteiKJiDft  to  bcfiin  tliat  loo,  iJ  the 
King  gave  mc  silver  for  the  purpose.  By  working  Ixiskly 
I  had  put  togetlicr  the  silver  Jupiter  uu<l  Uie  gulden  salt* 
cellar ;  the  vase  was  far  advanced ;  Uie  two  broiue  lieads 
were  fini&Ited.  I  had  also  made  scvcmt  httle  tilings  for  the 
Cardinitl  of  Kcrrara.  and  a  small  silver  vase  of  rich  wofkman- 
ship,  which  I  meant  to  prcsirnt  to  Madame  d'Et:impes.  Several 
ll;i]ian  noblemen,  to  wit,  Signor  Ficro  Slrozzl,  the  Count  of 
AngiiilUra,  the  Cotml  of  I*ittgliano,  the  Count  of  Mirandola, 
and  many  others,  gave  me  employment  also.' 

For  my  great  King,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  been  working 
strenuously,  and  the  lliird  day  after  he  returned  to  Paris,  he 
came  to  my  house,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  his  cliicf  nobles. 
He  marvelled  to  find  how  many  pieces  1  had  advanced, 
and  with  what  excellent  results.  His  aiistrcss,  Madame 
d'Etampes,  being  with  him,  Ibcy  began  to  talk  of  Fontaine- 
blcau.  She  told  his  Majesty  be  ought  to  commission  me  to 
execute  something  beautiful  for  the  decoration  of  his  favourite 
rcndenoe.  He  answered  on  the  instant :  "  You  say  well,  and 
here  upon  the  spot  I  will  make  up  my  mind  what  I  ntcan 
htm  to  do."  Tlien  he  turned  to  mt.-,  and  a&kcd  oie  wliat  I 
thought  would  be  appiopiiate  for  that  beautiful  fountain.* 
I  suggested  several  ideas,  and  lus  >taicst>'  expressed  his  own 
opinion.  Afterwards  he  said  tliat  he  was  going  to  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  San  Gennano  del  Aia,*  a  ^ace 
twelve  leagues  distant  from  Paris ;  during  his  absence  he 
wished  mc  to  make  a  model  for  that  lair  fountain  of  his 
in  Ihe  richest  style  1  could  invent,  Kt-ing  he  delighted  in 
thHt  residence  more  than  in  anything  else  in  his  whole 
realm.  Accordingly  he  comnianded  and  besought  me  to  do 
my  utmost  to  produce  something  really  beautiful ;  and  I 
promised  tliat  I  would  do  so. 

When  the  King  saw  BO  many  finished  things  befoK  him, 
he  exclaimed  to  Mad^imc  d'Etnmpcs :  "  1  never  had  an  artist 
who  pleased  mc  more,  nor  one  who  deserved  better  tii 
be  well   rewarded ;  we  must  contrive  to  keep  him  witli  ui. 

^  Anguitlua  aad  Piligliano  mm  Mt  or  t«o  wpaniie  tmnchcs  of  ilw  Ontnt 
hiMllir.  Tlie  boiue  of  riooloti  xhek  kndiliip  of  Hrnodola  In  iu6,  whm 
Gil«otlo  rico  tocti  ttivfst  artlh  bj*  tata  Ip  Fiince.  illi  iletccaduui  rcntwtd 
th«li  hold  unoo  Uie  fid.  wlilch  wni  erected  liuo  k  ihicliy  tn  lAt^. 

■  /^rfutiia  h^^hitU.  Wat,  iikI  IwIow,  Cellini  MiiM  up  rooUkictiltau 
ud  ItM'  tpinc  whka  pre  lu  Mtno  to  ih«  ptacp. 

■  S.  CmnBia.«»-Laf «  b  not  m  fai  tram  I'ari*  m  Cettini  DuMCht 
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He  spends  freely. 


boon 


ncd  u'orks  hard ; 


cora]>»nion 

we  matt  thercfwre  take  flood  tbou^tlit  for  him.  Only  Uiink, 
inadain,  all  llie  times  lliac  lie  Ilik  come  to  me  nr  that  I  have 
come  to  htm,  he  lias  never  once  iLnked  for  anything;  one 
can  see  that  hie  heart  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  work.  We 
ought  to  make  a  point  of  doing  eomclhing  for  him  quickly, 
else  we  nin  a  risk  of  losing  him."  Madame  d'Etampes 
answered :  "  I  will  be  sure  to  remind  you."  Then  they 
departed,  and  in  addition  to  the  things  I  had  begun,  1  now 
took  tlie  model  of  the  lount^n  in  hand,  at  whicli  1  worked 
assiduously. 


XXI 


At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half  the  King  returned  ' 
Pims ;  and  I,  who  had  been  working  day  and  night,  went 
to  present  myself  before  him,  taking  my  model,  su  well 
blocked  out  that  my  intention  could  be  clearly  understood. 
Just  about  that  time,  the  de%'ilrics  of  war  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Kiuf;;  ha<l  been  stirred  up  again,  so  that  I  found 
him  much  harassed  by  anxieties.'  I  spake,  however,  tt*ilh 
tlic  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  sayin;;  1  had  brought  some  models 
which  his  Majesty  had  ordered,  and  begging  him.  if  he 
found  an  oi^pnrtnnity,  to  put  in  a  word  whereby  I  might 
be  able  to  exhibit  them  ;  the  King,  I  thought,  would  take 
much  pleasure  in  their  sight.  This  Die  Cardinal  did;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  of  the  models,  than  the  King 
came  to  the  place  where  I  had  set  them  up.  The  first  of 
these  was  intended  for  Uic  door  of  the  palace  at  Fonlaine- 
bleati.  I  had  been  obliged  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
architecture  of  this  door,  which  was  wide  and  low,  in  their 
vicious  Frendi  style.  The  opening  was  very  nearly  square, 
and  above  it  was  a  hemicycle,  flattened  like  the  handle  of 
a  basket ;  here  the  King  wanted  a  figure  placed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Fontaincblcau.  I  corrected  the  propor- 
tions of  the  doorway,  and  pLiccd  above  it  an  exact  half 
circle ;  at  the  sides  I  introduced  projections,  with  socles 
and  cornices  properly  corresponding:  then,  instead  of  the 
columns  demanded  by  this  disposition  of  parts,  I  fashioned 
two  »tyrs,  one  upon  each  side.    The  first  of  these  was  in 
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somewliat  more  ttuiu  half-relief,  lifting  one  band  to  support 
the  cornice,  and  holding  a  thick  club  in  the  other ;  his  face 
was  fiery  and  menacing,  instilling  fear  into  the  beholden. 
The  other  had  the  same  poelurc  of  support ;  but  1  varied 
his  features  and  some  other  details;  in  his  hand,  for  in- 
stance, he  held  a  lash  witli  three  balls  attached  to  chains. 
Though  I  call  them  satyrs,  thcj'  showed  nothing  of  the 
satyr  except  little  horns  and  a  goatish  head ;  all  the  rest  of 
their  form  w:is  human.  In  the  lunette  above  I  placed  a 
female  figure  lying  in  an  attilu<le  of  noble  grace ;  she  rested 
her  left  arm  on  a  stag's  neck,  tliift  animal  being  one  of  the 
Kitig'it  emblems.  On  one  side  I  worked  little  fawns  in 
half  relief,  with  some  wild  boars  and  other  game  in  lower 
relief ;  on  the  other  side  were  hounds  and  divers  dogs  of 
the  cliase  of  several  species,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  that 
fair  forest  where  the  fountain  springs.  The  whole  of  this 
composition  was  enclosed  in  an  oblong,  each  angle  of 
which  contained  a  Victory  in  bas-relief,  holding  torches 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Above  the  oblong  was 
a  saLinumder,  the  King'tt  particular  device,  with  many  other 
omantenls  appropriate  to  tlie  Ionic  architecture  of  the 
whole  design. 

XXII 

Ulien  the  King  had  seen  thix  model.  It  reslormi  Mm  to 
cheerfulness,  and  distracted  hi»  miiiU  from  the  fatiguing 
debates  he  had  been  holding  during  the  past  two  hdtim. 
Seeing  him  cheerful  ast  I  wished,  I  uncovered  the  other 
model,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  since  he  no*  un- 
reasonably judged  that  the  first  had  work  in  it  enough. 
This  one  was  a  little  higher  than  two  cubits ;  it  figured  a 
fotmtain  shaped  in  a  perfect  square,  with  handsome  steps 
all  round,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  way  which  was  un- 
known in  France,  and  is  indeed  very  uncommon  in  Italy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fountain  1  set  a  pedestal,  projecting 
somewhat  above  (lie  margin  of  the  basin,  and  upon  this 
a  nude  male  figure,  of  the  right  proportion  to  the  whole 
design,  nn<l  nf  a  very  gnicefiil  form.  In  his  right  hand  he 
raised  a  broken  lance  on  high  ;  his  left  hand  reeled  on  a 
scimitar ;  he  was  poised  upon  the  left  foot,  the  right  being 
supported  by  u  lielmet  of  the  ricliest  imaginable  workman- 
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ship.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  fountain  a  figure 
was  silting,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  base,  and  accoui 
panied  by  many  beautiful  and  appropriate  emblems. 
The  King  l>cgan  by  asking  mc  what  I  meant  to  re 
by  the  fine  fancy  1  had  embodied  in  this  design, 
that  lie  had  imclcrstood  the  door  without  explanation,  but 
that  he  could  not  tJike  the  concei>lion  of  my  fottntain. 
altlioui^h  it  seemed  to  him  most  beautiful ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  knew  well  that  1  was  not  like  tliosc  foolish  folk  who  luni 
out  somctliing  with  a  kind  of  grace,  but  put  no  intention 
into  their  performanors.  [  then  addressed  myself  to  the  taslc 
of  exposition  ;  for  having  succeeded  in  plt-asing  him  with  my 
work,  I  wanted  him  to  be  no  less  pleased  wtli  my  discourse. 
"  l^t  me  inform  your  sacred  Nfajcsty,"  1  thus  began,  "  that  the 
whole  of  this  model  is  so  exactly  made  to  scale,  that,  if  it 
should  come  to  being  executed  in  the  large,  none  of  its  grace 
and  hgiitnesa  will  be  sacrificed.  The  hgure  in  the  middle  is 
meant  to  stand  fifty-four  feet  above  Uic  level  of  Uie  ground." 
At  this  announcement  the  King  made  a  sign  of  surprise. 
"It  is,  moreover,  intended  to  represent  the  god  Mors. 
The  other  figures  embody  those  arts  and  sciences  in  which 
yotir  Majesty  takes  pleasure,  and  which  you  so  generously 
patronise.  This  one,  upon  the  right  hand,  is  designed  foi 
Learning  ;  you  will  ottserve  that  tlie  accompanying  cmUeiDS 
indicate  Philosophy,  and  her  attendant  branches  of  know* 
lodge.  By  the  next  I  wished  to  personify  the  whole  Art 
of  Design,  including  Sculpture,  Fainting,  and  Architecture. 
The  third  is  Music,  whicli  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  culture.  That  other,  with  so  gracious  and 
benign  a  mien,  stands  for  Generosity,  lacking  which  (he 
mental  gifts  bestowed  on  us  by  God  will  not  be  brought  to 
view.  I  have  attempted  to  portray  your  Majesty,  your  vci 
self,  in  the  gre;it  central  statue  ;  for  you  arc  truly  a  god  M 
the  only  l>nive  upon  thi'i  glot>e,  and  all  your  braver>'  you 
witli  justice  .ind  with  piety  in  the  defence  cf  your  own  glory. 
Scarcely  had  he  allowed  mc  to  finish  this  oration,  whea  be 
broke  forth  with  a  strong  voice :  "  Verily  I  have  found  a  man 
here  after  my  ovm  heart."  Then  he  called  the  treasurers 
who  were  appointed  for  my  stipplies,  an<l  told  them  to 
disburse  whatever  I  required,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  miglit. 
Next,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  saying  :  "  Hon  ami 
(wliid)  is  the  same  as  myjrietid),  I  know  not  whether  the 
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sure  be  greater  Cor  the  prince  who  finds  a  man  aiter  his  own 
heart,  or  for  tlie  artist  whu  finds  a  prince  willing  to  fumisii 
liini  with  mcau!iforcan'yiii;{out  hts^rr:!!  ideas."  1  answered 
that,  if  1  was  rcilly  l!ie  man  his  Majesty  descnbcd,  my  good 
furliinc  was  by  far  the  Kreater.  He  answered  laughingly  : 
"  Let  us  agree,  then,  that  our  luck  is  equal  I "  Then  I  departed 
In  the  liighcst  spirits,  and  went  back  to  my  work. 


XXIII 

My  ill-luck  willed  tliat  I  was  not  wide-awake  enougli  to  play 
the  like  comedy  with  Madame  d'Etampes.  That  evening, 
when  ^e  heard  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the  King*! 
own  lips,  it  bred  sucJi  poisonous  fury  in  her  breast  ttiat  she 
exclaimed  with  anger : "  If  Bcnvcnulo  had  shown  mc  thc^sc  fine 
thingsof  bis,  he  would  have  given  mesomcreaion  to  be  mind- 
ful of  him  at  the  proper  moment."  The  King  sought  to  excuse 
me,  hut  be  made  no  impression  on  her  temper.  Being  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  I  waited  fifteen  day's,  during  which 
they  made  a  totir  through  Normandy,  visiting  Rouen  and 
Dicjipe  ;  then,  when  they  returned  to  S.  Oemiain-en-Uaye,  I 
took  the  handsome  httle  va&c  which  I  had  made  at  the  retjuot 
of  Madanto  d'Kt.impcs.  hoping,  if  I  gave  it  her,  to  recover  the 
favoui  I  bad  lost.  With  this  in  my  hand.  then.  I  announced 
my  presence  to  her  nurse,  and  showed  the  gift  which  I  had 
brought  her  mistress ;  the  woman  received  rac  with  demon- 
strations of  good-will,  and  said  tliat  she  would  speak  a  word  to 
Madame,  who  was  still  enftaged  upon  her  toilette  ;  I  sliould 
t>e  admilted  on  tlte  instant,  when  she  had  discharged  her 
emb;ws>-.  The  nuiw  made  her  report  in  full  to  Madame, 
who  retorted  scornfully:  "Tell  bim  to  wait"  On  hearing 
thb,  I  clothed  m>-9eU  with  patience,  which  of  all  things 
I  fmd  the  most  diHicuIt.  Nevertheless,  1  kept  myself  tinder 
control  until  the  hour  for  dinner  was  past.  Then,  seeing  that 
time  dr.)gged  on,  and  being  maddened  by  hunger,  I  couhl 
no  longer  liokl  out,  but  flung  off,  sending  her  niost  devoutly 
to  tlie  devil. 

1  next  betook  myself  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lonaine,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  the  vase,  only  petitioning  his 
Eminence  to  maintain  me  in  the  King's  good  graces.  He 
■aid  there  was  no  need  for  this ;  and  if  there  were  need  ha 
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would  i^ladly  speak  for  mc.  Tbcn  tic  called  his  trc 
aod  whispered  ii  few  words  in  his  car.  The  treasurer 
waited  till  I  look  my  leave  of  tbc  Cardinal ;  alter  which  lie 
Ktid  to  me  :  "  Benvenuto,  come  with  me,  2nd  1  will  give  you 
a  glass  o(  flood  wine  to  drink."  I  answered,  not  understand- 
ing wlat  he  meant :  "  For  Hejiven's  sake,  Mr.  Treasurer,  let 
me  have  but  one  glass  of  wine  and  a  motilhfiil  of  l>read  ;  for 
I  am  really  fainting  for  want  of  food.  1  have  fasted  since 
early  this  morning  up  to  the  present  moment,  at  the  do4^^ 
oj  Madame  d'Etampcs;  1  went  to  give  her  that  line  |>icc^| 
of  »lver-gitt  plate,  and  took  pains  Utat  sJic  would  be  iR< 
formed  of  my  iatcntion  ;  but  she,  witli  the  mere  petty  will 
to  vex  mc,  hade  mc  w.ut ;  now  I  am  famished,  and  feel  my 
forces  failing ;  and.  as  God  willed  it,  I  have  bestowed  rny 
giit  and  labour  upon  one  who  is  far  more  worthy  of  tbcni. 
I  only  crave  of  you  w>mcthing  to  drink ;  for  being  rathe 
too  bilioos  by  nature,  fast  upsets  me  ao  that  1  nm  the 
now  of  falling  from  exhaustion  to  the  earth."  Wliilc  I 
pumping  out  these  words  with  difTiculty,  they  brought  sot 
adinir-ibic  wine  and  other  delicacies  (or  a  hearty  meal.  I 
refreslicd  myself,  and  having  recovered  my  vital  spirit 
found  that  my  exasper.ition  had  departed  from  me. 

The  good  treasurer  handed  me  a  hundred  crowns  Id  go!^ 
I  sturdily  reftised  to  accept  thcin.  He  reported  this  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  swore  al  him,  and  told  him  (o  make  mc 
take  tiie  money  by  force,  and  not  lo  show  himself  .igain 
till  he  had  done  so.  The  treasurer  returned,  much  irritated, 
saying  he  had  never  been  so  scolded  before  by  the  Ciudina] ; 
I)ut  when  he  pressed  the  crowns  upon  mc,  I  still  offered 
some  resistance.  Then,  quite  angry,  he  said  he  would 
use  force  to  make  mc  take  them.  So  1  accepted  the  money. 
When  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Cardinal  in  person,  he  seat 
word  by  one  of  his  secretaries  that  he  would  gladly  do  me 
a  service  whenever  llic  occa-tion  offered.  I  relumed  the 
same  evening  lo  P;iris.  The  King  heard  the  whole  history, 
and  M.idame  d'Etiinpcs  was  well  laughed  at  in  their  cotn- 
pany.  This  increased  her  animosity  against  mc,  and  led 
to  an  .attack  upon  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  tlie 
proper  time  and  place. 
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XXIV 

Far  back  in  my  autobiography  I  ought  to  have  recorded 
tbc  fticndsliip  which  I  won  with  the  most  cultivated,  the 
most  aifectioniitc,  and  the  most  companionable  man  of 
worth  I  ever  knew  in  this  world.  He  was  Messer  Guido 
Guidi,  an  able  physician  an<l  doctor  of  medicine,  and  :i 
nobleman  of  Florence.'  Tlie  infinite  troubles  brouRht 
upon  tne  by  my  evil  fortune  caused  me  to  omit  the  mention 
of  him  at  ^n  earlier  <Ute  ;  and  tlioufth  my  remembrance 
may  Ik:  but  a  tritic,  1  deemed  it  sufficient  to  keep  him 
alwa>'!i  in  my  heart.  Yet,  finding  that  the  dranta  of  my 
life  requires  his  presence,  I  shall  introduce  Itim  here  at 
the  moment  of  my  greatest  trials,  in  order  that,  as  he  was 
then  my  comfort  and  support,  I  may  now  recall  to  memory 
the  good  he  did  me.* 

Well,  tlien,  Messer  Guido  came  to  Paris ;  and  not  lonf! 
after  making  his  acquaintance,  1  took  him  to  my  caittle, 
and  there  assigned  him  his  own  suite  of  apartments.  We 
enjoyed  our  lives  together  in  tliat  place  for  several  years. 
The  Bishop  of  Pavia,  that  is  lo  say,  Monsignore  dc'  Rosd, 
brother  of  the  Count  of  San  Sccondo,  also  arrived.*  Tliis 
gentleman  1  removed  from  his  hotel,  and  took  him  to  my 
castle,  assigning  him  in  like  manner  bis  own  suite  of 
apartments,  where  he  sojoumed  many  months  with  ser^'ing- 
men  and  horses.  On  another  occasion  I  lodged  Messcr 
Luigi  AlanLinni  and  his  sons  for  some  months.  It  u-as 
uideed  God's  grace  to  me  that  I  should  tlius,  in  my  poor 
station,  be  able  to  render  sen-ices  to  men  of  {{fcat  positioa 
and  acquirements. 

But  to  return  to  Mcsscr  Guido.  Wc  enjoyed  our  mutual 
friendship  during  all  the  years  I  stayed  in  Paris,  and  often 
did  we  exult  together  on  being  able  to  advance  in  art  and 

>  iion  tJ  Uiollaso  (^i>li  tAd  Cdaiuu*,  k  ilni|luci  al  Domcnwa  Gbtrhuid^ 
FranfoiB  I.  Mtil  fat  him  iMne  time  bdore  IVP-  appoliMeil  him  Us  own  cfay- 
af'-aB,  and  profoMur  of  medklac  In  thn  Royal  Cellq^  II*  irturara  to 
n<iteiK«  ie  IU& 

■  Qui  mi  fiinia  mtrnfia  di  futl  iau,  Tlni  ii  oUoartL  QutJ  Mm  may 
mean  lAt  i«ffimtu  t/JkiifrimJMf. 

'  We  tate  ilKody  niel  with  Mid  in  tk«  CktUe  oT  S.  Aiic«la  llii  Imthet, 
Ibc  Coant.  wu  ecnoal  in  Ihe  Ficoch  umy  Tbit  bvoicht  tbc  Biiliop  10 
hvB,  wbtAOC  lie  («nuiwil  to  luUji  Id  IJ45. 
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knowledge  at  the  cost  ol  that  «o  itreut  and  adoiinihle  princei 
our  patron,  each  in  his  own  branch  of  indittttry.  1  cin 
indeed,  and  with  good  conscience,  affirm  lliat  all  I  am. 
whatever  of  good  and  beautiful  I  have  produced,  all  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  extraordiuary  monarch.  So,  then, 
I  will  resume  the  thread  of  my  discouTBc  concerning  him 
and  the  great  things  I  wrought  for  him. 


XXV 

I  had  a  Icnnis-court  in  my  castle,  from  whicli  I  drew 
considerable  profit.  The  building  also  contained  some  little 
dwellings  inhabited  by  different  swts  of  men,  among  whom 
was  a  printer  of  books  of  much  excellence  in  his  own  trader 
Nearly  the  whole  of  his  premises  lay  initicle  the  castle,  and 
he  was  the  man  who  printed  Messer  Guido's  tirst  line  book 
on  medicine.'  Wanting  to  make  use  of  his  lodging,  I  turned 
him  out,  but  not  without  some  trouble.  Tliere  was  also  a 
manufacturer  of  saltpetre ;  and  when  1  wisthed  to  assign  his 
apartments  to  some  of  my  German  workmen,  the  fellow 
refused  to  leave  the  place.  I  asked  him  over  and  over  again 
in  gentle  terms  to  give  me  up  my  rooms,  because  1  wanted 
to  employ  tliem  for  my  worki'eople  in  the  sen-ice  of  the 
King.  The  more  moderately  1  apoke.  the  more  arrogantly 
did  the  brute  reply ;  till  at  last  I  gave  him  three  clays'  notice 
to  quit,  lie  laughed  me  in  the  face,  and  &ud  tliat  he  woald 
begin  to  think  of  it  at  the  end  of  three  years.  I  had  not 
then  learned  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
d'Etampcs:  but  had  it  not  been  that  the  terms  on  which  I 
stood  toward  that  lady  made  mc  a  httlc  mure  circumspect 
than  I  was  wont  to  be,  1  should  Ita^'e  ou.-;ted  him  at  once ; 
now,  however,  I  thought  it  t>est  to  keep  my  temper  for 
three  days.  When  the  term  was  over,  I  said  nothing,  but 
took  Germans,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  bearing  arms,  and 
many  hand-labourers  whom  1  had  in  my  employ,  an-l  in 
a  short  while  gutted  all  his  house  and  Uung  his  property 
outside  my  castle.  1  resorted  to  tliese  somewhat  rigorous 
measures  because  he  had  told  me  that  no  Italian  whom  he 

■  CJkirutgia  I  Grwa  in  Latimttm  dmvtria,  PiJt  ViJh  Fltrattii—inltrfrtU, 
6^.  Fxt-de^  PUni  Ga.'lrriia  LMtfim  /hriiiamm,  frid.  Cat.  M*i.  1(4^ 
So  this  printrr  wn  Picirc  ^ulhin. 
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knew  of  tiad  the  power  or  spirit  to  remove  one  ring  of  iron 
Irotn  its  place  in  his  house.  WcU,  after  the  deed  was  done, 
he  came  to  find  mc,  and  I  said  to  him :  "  I  am  the  least  of 
aU  Italians  in  Italy,  and  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  you  in 
comparison  with  what  I  have  the  heart  to  do,  and  will  do 
if  you  utter  a  single  (urtlicr  word,"  adding  other  terms  of 
menace  and  abuse.  The  man,  dumbfounded  and  affrighted, 
got  his  furniture  together  as  well  as  he  was  able ;  then  he 
ran  off  to  Madame  d'Etampvs,  and  painted  a  picture  of  me 
like  the  vcrj*  fiend.  She  being  my  great  enemy,  painted  ray 
portrait  still  blacker  to  the  King,  willi  all  her  greater  elo- 
quence and  all  her  greater  weight  of  influence.  As  I  was 
niterA'ards  informed,  his  Majesty  twice  showed  signs  of 
irritation  and  was  minded  to  use  me  roughly :  txit  Henry 
tlie  Dauphin,  his  son,  now  King  of  France,  who  had  received 
some  affronts  from  that  imperious  woman,  together  with  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  King  Francis,  espoused  my  cause 
so  cleverly  that  he  passed  the  matter  over  with  a  laugh.  So 
with  God's  assistance  I  escaped  from  a  great  danger. 


XXVI 

I  bad  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  another  fellow,  but  I 
did  not  ruin  his  house ;  I  only  threw  all  his  furniture  out  of 
doors.  This  time  Madame  d'Etanipes  had  the  insolence 
to  tell  the  King :  "  I  believe  that  dc\il  will  sack  Paris  one 
of  these  days."     The  King  answered  with  some  anger  that 

I  was  only  quite  right  to  defend  myself  from  the  low  rabble 
who  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  serving  htm. 

'I'hc  rage  of  this  vindictive  woman  kept  continually  on  the 
increase.  She  sent  for  a  painter  who  was  established  at 
Fontaineblcau,  where  the  King  resided  nearly  all  his  time. 
The  painter  \vas  an  ItaUan  and  a  Bolognese,  known  then  as 

II  Bologna ;  his  right  name,  however,  was  Francesco  Prima- 
tiocto.'  Madame  d'Etampes  advised  him  to  beg  that  com- 
mission for  the  fountain  whicli  his  Majesty  had  given  mc, 
adding  tluU  she  would  support  him  with  itll  herabihty;  and 
upon  this  lhe>'  agreed.    Bi^ognn  was  in  an  ecstasy  ot  happi- 

'  Ciiiiuiicdo,  together  wiib  Robo,  jolioduccd  Italian  painiing  JBAciFance. 
Vawti  uvi  he  cunc  i«  [■jiit  in  IS4I.  II«  died  in  I57(x  lie  wm.  filie  muir 
oilwr  of  iM  Lonlvrd  Mtiii*.  »m  eicelkot  vimitt  ot  ttuMft. 
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ness,  and  thought  htniKilf  sure  of  the  aSair,  attbongh 
thinfl^  were  not  in  hi(  line  of  art.  He  wu,  linwercT.  as  ez- 
oellent  master  of  design,  and  had  collected  rognd  him  a  troop 
of  wofk-people  formed  io  the  school  of  RoMo,  our  Flnrenlioe 
painter,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  artist  of  extiaotxlinary 
merit ;  bis  own  best  qualities  indeed  were  deri\-ed  from  the 
admirable  manner  oi  Rosso,  who  by  this  time  liad  died. 

Tlicsc  ingenious  argumciKs,  and  the  weighty  influence  of 
Madame  d'Etampes,  prevailed  with  the  King  ;  for  they  kept 
b»oun«nn)|>  at  him  night  and  day,  Madame  at  one  time,  and 
Bologna  at  another.  What  worked  most  upon  bis  mind  was 
that  both  of  them  combined  to  speak  as  ftjlows :  "  How  is  tt 
possible,  sacred  Majesty,  that  Benvennto  should  aceomidUb 
the  twelve  silver  statues  which  you  want  ?  He  has  rtot  finished 
one  of  Ihem  yet.  If  >-ou  ein[4oy  hiia  on  so  ffteat  an  under- 
bJdng,  you  will,  of  necessity,  deprive  yourself  of  those  other 
things  on  which  j-our  heart  b  set  A  hundred  of  the  abicat 
craftsmen  could  not  complete  so  many  great  works  as  tlus 
one  able  man  h:is  taken  in  hand  to  do.  One  can  see  dearly 
that  lie  ti;is  a  piission  for  labour ;  but  this  ardent  temper  will 
be  the  cause  of  your  Majesty's  losing  tx>th  him  and  his  master- 
pieces at  the  same  moment."  By  insinuating  these  and  olber 
tuKKcstions  of  the  same  sort  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  the 
King  consented  to  tlicir  petition  ;  and  yet  Bologna  had  at  this 
time  produced  neither  designs  nor  models  for  the  fountain. 
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It  happened  that  just  at  this  period  an  action  was  I 
againift  me  in  Pans  by  the  secotMl  lodger  I  had  ousted  fram 
my  csstte,  who  ■pretended  that  on  that  oocasioa  I  bad  stoteo 
a  large  quantity  of  his  effects.  This  lawsuit  tormented  me 
t>e>-ond  measure,  and  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  I 
often  thought  of  decamping  in  despair  from  the  country. 
Now  the  Ftendi  are  in  the  Iiabit  ai  making  much  capital 
ovt  of  any  action  they  commence  against  a  foreigaer,  or 
against  such  persons  as  they  notioe  to  be  tDdolent  in  Ltj. 
gation.  No  sooner  do  the)-  obterve  that  they  are  getting 
some  adrantage  in  the  suit,  than  they  find  the  meaos  to 
•ell  it ;  some  have  even  been  known  lo  gi\-e  a  lawsoit  in 
dowry  with  their  daughters  lo  men  who  make  a  bttsines 
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out  of  such  InunacUons.  1'liey  have  anotho'  uRly  custom, 
which  b  that  the  Normans,  nearly  all  of  them,  trnffic  in 
false  evidence  :  so  that  the  men  who  buy  up  bwsuiLs,  engage 
at  once  tiK  services  of  four  or  six  of  Uicsc  false  witnesses, 
according  to  tlicir  need ;  tbcir  adversary,  if  he  neglect  to 
pixxlucc  as  many  on  the  other  side,  being  pcthaps  un- 
ncqiiainlcd  with  the  custom,  is  certain  to  have  the  verdict 
^xsvn  a^nsl  him. 

All  this  happened  in  my  cite,  and  thinking  it  a  most 
diBSmceful  breach  of  justice,  I  made  my  appeanmce  in  the 
great  hall  of  Paris,  to  defend  my  rigtit.  There  I  saw  a 
judge,  lieutenant  for  the  King  in  civil  causes,  enthroned  upon 
a  high  tribunal.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  fat,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely severe  countenance.  All  round  him  on  each  side 
stood  a  crowd  of  solicitors  and  advocates,  ranged  upon  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.  Others  were  coming,  one  by  one, 
to  explain  their  sn-eral  causes  to  the  jud|^  From  time  to 
time,  too,  I  noticed  that  the  attorneys  at  the  side  of  the 
tribunal  talked  all  at  once :  and  much  admiration  was 
roused  in  mc  by  that  extraordinary  man,  the  very  image  of 
Pluto,  wtio  listened  with  marked  attention  fii'st  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  answering  each  with  learning  and  saga- 
city. I  have  always  delighted  in  watching  and  experiencing 
eveo'  land  of  skill ;  so  I  would  not  have  lost  this  ^ecticle 
for  much.  It  happened  that  tfae  hall  being  very  large,  and 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  folk,  they  were  strict  in  excluding 
every  one  who  had  no  business  there,  and  kept  Ihe  door  shut 
with  a  guard  to  hold  it  Sometimes  Ihe  guardian,  in  his 
effort  to  prevent  tite  entrance  of  some  improper  person, 
interrupted  the  judge  by  the  great  noise  he  made,  and  the 
judge  in  anger  turned  to  chide  him.  This  tiappcned  fre- 
quently, io  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  Ihe  fact 
On  one  occasion,  wlien  two  gentlemen  were  pushing  their 
way  In  as  spectators,  and  tlic  porter  was  opposing  them 
with  violence,  the  judge  nuscd  his  voice,  and  spoke  the 
following  words  precisely  as  I  heard  them  :  "  Keep  iwace, 
SaL-in.  begone,  and  hold  y<xxx  tongue. "  These  words  in  the 
French  tongue  soimd  as  follows  :  Pke  f>ke.  Salon,  pht  fhe,  ali, 
phe ! '     Now  I  had  learned  the  French  tonitue  well ;  and  on 
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hearing  this  scotcncc,  the  nicaoing  o(  tlial  phrase  used  by 
Danic  came  into  my  memory,  when  he  aad  bis  roaster  Virgil 
entered  the  doors  of  Hell.  Dante  and  the  painter  Giotto 
vrcre  together  in  Prance,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
where,  owinjj  to  the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  tlie 
haU  of  ju^ice  may  be  truly  called  a  hell.  D:tntc  then,  who 
also  undcritood  Frendi  well,  made  use  of  the  phrase  in 
question,  and  it  has  fttruclc  mc  as  singular  tliat  this  inter- 
pretation has  never  yet  been  put  upon  tlie  passage ;  indeed, 
it  conlirms  my  opinion  that  the  commentators  make  him  say 
things  which  never  came  into  bis  bead. 


XXVIII 

Well,  then,  to  return  to  my  affairs.  When  certain 
cisions  of  the  court  were  sent  mc  by  those  lawyers, 
I  perceived  that  my  cause  had  been  unjustly  lost,  I  bad 
recourae  for  my  defence  to  a  great  dagger  which  I  carried; 
for  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  keeping  fine  weapons. 
The  first  man  I  attacked  was  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  me ; 
and  one  evening  I  wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  aa 
severely,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  kill  him,  that  I  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  Tlicn  I  sought  out 
the  other  fellow  who  had  liougbt  the  suit,  and  used  him  also 
in  such  wise  that  he  dropped  it. 

Returning  th.inks  to  God  for  this  and  ever>'  other  <lispca- 
sation,  and  hoping  to  be  left  awhile  without  worries,  I  bade 
the  young  men  of  my  household,  especially  the  Itali-ins,  for 
God's  sake  to  attend  eacli  diligently  to  the  work  I  set  him, 
and  to  help  me  till  Kuch  time  as  I  could  Bnish  the  things 
I  had  in  hand,  1  thought  they  might  soon  l>c  completed, 
and  tlien  1  meant  to  return  to  Italy,  being  no  longer  able 
to  put  up  with  the  rogueries  of  tliosc  Frenchmen;  the  good 
King  too,  if  he  once  grew  angry,  might  bring  me  into  mis- 
chief for  many  of  my  acts  in  self-defence.  1  will  describe 
who  these  Ibdtans  were  ;  the  lirst,  and  tlie  one  1  liked  t>cst, 
was  Ascanio,  from  Tagliacoizo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 

lucd  the  nine  iraprccniioiu,  when  intcrniplcil,  in  the  lUitccMh  U  lliey  did  ta 
the  tixucuh  CFMur^,  oi  thai  what  Crilini  hMcil  on  thb  oettdaa  nt  raun 
lh«a  Jin  icdtlcntnl  umilnrity  of  lound^  irifttng  hit  quick  mi  and  ■Wkkmioc 
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the  second  was  Pafcoln,  a  Roninii  nt  sucli  humble  origiD  Uiat 
he  did  not  know  his  own  faihci.  These  were  the  two  men 
who  had  been  witli  me  in  Kome,  and  whom  I  had  taken 
with  me  on  the  jounicy.  Another  Roman  had  also  come 
on  purpose  to  enter  my  service ;  he  too  bore  the  name  oE 
PaRolo,  and  vmm  the  son  of  a  poor  nobleman  o(  the  family 
of  tlie  Macaroni ;  he  bad  lunall  acquirements  in  otir  ai't, 
but  was  an  excellent  and  courageous  swordsman.  I  had 
another  from  Fcirara  called  Barlolommco  Chioccia.  There 
was  also  another  from  Florence  named  Pagolo  Micceri ; 
his  brother,  nicknamed  "  U  Gatta,"  was  a  clever  clerk,  but 
had  spent  too  much  money  in  managing  the  property  of 
Tomniaso  Guadagni,  a  very  wealthy  merchant.  This  Gatta 
put  in  order  for  me  the  Iwoks  in  which  I  wrote  the  accounts 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  my  other  employers. 
Now  Pasolo  Micceri,  having  learned  how  to  keep  them  from 
his  brother,  went  on  doing  this  work  for  me  in  return  for  a 
liberal  salary.  He  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 
a  very  honest  lad,  for  I  noticed  him  to  be  devout,  and  when 
[  heard  him  sometimes  muttering  pnlmx,  and  sometimes 
teltinR  his  beiids,  I  reckoned  much  upon  his  feigned  virtue, 
Aca>rdinKly  1  called  the  (cllow  apart  and  said  to  him, 
"PrLgoIn.  my  dearest  brotlier,  you  know  what  a  good  place 
you  have  with  me,  and  how  you  bad  formerly  nothing  to 
depend  on  ;  besides,  you  arc  a  Florentine.  I  have  also  the 
greater  confidence  in  you  because  I  obscr\'e  that  you  arc 
pious  and  religious,  which  is  a  thing  that  pleases  me.  I 
beg  you  therefore  to  assist  me,  for  I  cannot  put  the  same 
trust  in  any  of  your  companions :  so  tlieii  I  sliall  ^sk  you 
to  keep  watch  over  two  matters  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  might  prove  a  source  of  much  anuo>-ancc  to  me.  In 
the  first  place,  I  want  you  to  guard  my  property  from  being 
stolen,  and  not  touch  it  yourself.  In  the  next  place,  you 
know  that  poor  young  girl,  Caterina;  I  keep  her  pnndpally 
for  my  art's  sake,  since  I  cannot  do  without  a  model ;  but 
being  a  man  also,  I  have  used  her  for  my  pleasures,  and  it 
is  possible  that  she  may  bear  me  a  child.  Now  I  do  not 
want  to  maintain  another  man's  bastards,  nor  will  t  sit  down 
under  such  an  insult  If  any  one  in  this  house  had  the 
audacity  to  attempt  anytliing  of  the  sort,  and  1  were  to 
beootne  aware  of  it,  I  verily  believe  that  1  should  kill  both 
her  and  him.    Accordingly,  dear  brother,  1  entreat  you  to 
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be  my  helper;  should  you  notice  anything,  tcU  it  mc  at 
once ;  for  I  am  sure  to  send  her  and  her  mother  and  her 
fcUow  to  the  gallows.  Be  you  the  first  upon  >'oiir  watch 
against  falling  into  tliis  snare."  The  rascal  made  a  sign 
of  the  cross  from  his  head  to  his  feet  and  cried  out:  "O 
blessed  Jesus  I  God  preserve  mc  from  ever  tliinlcins  of 
ti  thing!  In  the  lirxt  place,  I  am  not  given  to  Ihotte 
ways ;  in  the  next  place,  do  you  imasine  I  am  ignorant 
your  great  benefits  toward  me  ? "  When  1  Iicard  these 
words,  which  he  uttered  with  a]l  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  affection  for  mu,  I  believed  that  matters  stood  precisely 
as  he  asserted. 
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Two  days  after  this  conversation,  M.  Matlio  del  UAiam 
took  the  occasion  of  some  feast-day  to  invite  me  and  my 
workpeople  to  an  entertainment  in  a  garden.'  He  was  an 
Italian  in  the  King's  service,  and  practised  the  same  art  as 
we  did  witJi  remarkable  ability.  I  got  myself  in  readiness, 
and  told  Pagolo  that  he  might  go  abroad  too  and  amuse 
himself  with  us ;  the  annoyances  arising  from  that  lawsuit 
being,  as  I  judged,  uow  settled  down.  The  young  man 
replied  in  tliesc  words :  "  Upon  my  word,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  the  house  so  unprotected.  Only 
look  how  much  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  you  have  here. 
Living  as  we  do  in  a  city  of  thieves,  we  ought  to  be  upon 
our  guard  by  day  and  night.  I  will  spend  the  time  in 
religious  exercises,  while  1  keep  watch  over  tlte  premises. 
Go  then  with  mind  at  rest  to  take  your  pleoMire  and  divert 
your  spirits.  Some  otlicr  day  another  man  will  take  my 
place  as  guardian  here." 

Thinking  tliat  1  could  go  off  with  a  quiet  mind,  1  took^ 
Pagoio,  Ascanio,  and   Chioccia   to   the   garden,   where   w^H 
spent  a  large   portion  of  the  day  agreeably.    Toward   Ihe^ 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  however,  when  it  began  to  draw 
toward  sundown,  a  suspicion  came   into   my  head,  and   I 
recollected  Ihc  words  which  that  ttiutor  had  spoken  with 
his  feigned  simplicity.    So  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  with 

'  MiUM  del  NuMR).  >  native  of  Vccoiu,  wu  cmploTed  in  Fnoce  •■ 
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two  servants  to  attend  me,  returned  to  the  castle,  where 
t  all  but  caught  Pagolo  and  that  little  wrctdi  Catchna 
in  fla^wite.  No  sooner  had  t  reached  llic  place,  than 
tliat  Prendi  baud,  her  mother,  screamed  out :  "  Ri£ok>  I 
Ciiteiina  I  here  is  the  master ! "  Wlien  I  saw  the  pair  ad- 
vanctnji,  overcome  witli  fright,  their  dutlies  in  disorder, 
not  knowing  what  they  said,  nor,  hke  people  in  a  trance, 
where  they  were  going,  it  w^s  only  too  easy  to  guess  what 
tlicy  had  been  about.  The  dght  drowned  reason  in  rage, 
and  I  drew  my  sword,  resolved  to  kill  them  both.  The 
man  touk  to  his  hcch  ;  the  girl  Hung  hcrscU  upon  her  knees, 
and  shrieked  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  In  my  tirst  fury  I 
wanted  to  strike  at  the  male ;  but  before  I  had  the  time  to 
caUcli  him  up,  seoond  thoughts  arose  whtdi  made  me  think 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  drive  them  both  away  together. 
I  bad  sa  many  acts  of  violence  upon  my  hands,  that  if  I 
killed  him  1  could  hardly  hope  to  save  my  life.  I  said  then 
to  Pagolo :  "  Had  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  scoundrel,  what 
your  bebavioui'  and  appcaranci;  force  me  to  believe.  I  should 
have  run  you  with  this  sword  hero  ten  times  through  the 
guts.  Get  out  of  my  sight ;  and  il  you  say  a  Paternoster, 
let  it  be  San  Giuliano's."  >  Then  I  drove  the  whole  lot 
forth,  mother  an<l  daughter,  Liinming  into  tliem  with  fUt  and 
foot.  They  made  their  minds  up  to  have  llie  law  of  me, 
and  consulted  a  Norman  advocate,  who  advised  them  to 
declare  that  I  had  used  the  girl  alter  the  Italian  fa^iion ; 
what  tliis  meant  I  need  hardly  explain.*  The  man  argued : 
"At  the  very  least,  when  this  Italian  hears  what  you  are 
after,  he  will  pay  down  several  himdred  ducats,  knowing  how 
great  the  danger  is,  and  how  heavily  that  oticncc  is  punished 
in  France."  Upon  this  they  were  agreed.  The  accusation 
WM  brouglit  against  me,  and  I  received  a  summons  from 
the  court 


XXX 

The  more  I  sought  for  rest,  the  more  I  was  anno>'ed 
witli  all  sorts  of  embarrassments.  Being  thus  daily  expcncd 
to  divcis  persecutions,  1  pondered  which  of  two  couraes 
I  ought  to  take ;  whether  to  decamp  and  leave  France  to 

>  See  BoocMciOb  Dttam^  GiM.  B.  N«*.  u. 

*  QmI  mtJf  I'lHt/ih/tt*  tmttrt  wwurn,  net  in  wrfatnnu. 
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the  devil,  or  else  to  fight  tliis  battle  thro4i|{h  as  I  had  done 
the  rest,  and  see  to  what  end  God  had  made  me.  For  a 
long  vfhilf  I  kept  anxiously  revolving  the  maltcf.  At  last 
I  resolved  to  m^ke  off,  dre;iding  to  tempt  my  evil  fortone, 
lest  this  should  brinf;  me  to  the  j^lows.  My  dispositioos 
were  all  fixed ;  I  had  made  arrangemeals  (or  putting  away 
Itie  property  I  could  not  carr>'i  ^nd  for  cliaryjinK  'he  tighter 
articles,  to  tlie  best  of  my  ability,  upon  myself  and  servants ; 
yet  it  was  with  great  and  heavy  reluctance  that  I  loolted 
forward  to  such  a  departure, 

I  had  shut  myself  up  alone  in  a  Uttlc  study.  My  young 
men  were  advising  mc  to  lly ;  but  I  told  them  tliat  it  would 
be  well  (or  me  to  meditate  this  step  in  solitude,  although 
I  very  much  inclined  to  their  opinion.  Indeed,  i  reasoned 
tliat  if  I  could  escape  imprisonment  and  let  the  stonn  pass 
over,  I  should  be  able  to  explain  matters  to  the  King  by 
letter,  setting  forth  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  to  ruin  me 
by  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  AikI  ait  1  have  said  above, 
my  mind  was  made  up  to  this  point ;  when,  just  as  I  rose 
to  act  on  the  decision,  some  power  took  mc  by  the  stioutder 
and  turned  me  round,  and  1  heard  a  voice  which  cried 
with  vehemence  :  "  Benvenuto,  do  as  thou  art  wont,  and  (ear 
not ! "  Then,  on  the  instant,  I  changed  the  whole  course 
of  my  plans,  and  said  to  my  Italians :  "  Take  your  good 
arms  and  come  with  me ;  obey  me  to  the  letter ;  have  no 
other  thought,  for  I  am  now  determined  to  put  in  my 
appearance.  If  I  were  to  leave  Paris,  you  would  %-anisb 
tlic  next  day  in  smoke  ;  so  do  as  I  command,  and  follow 
me."  They  all  began  together  with  one  heart  and  voice  to 
say ;  "Since  we  are  here,  and  draw  our  Uvelihood  from  him. 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  with  him  and  bear  him  out  so  long  as 
we  have  life  to  execute  what  he  proposes.  He  has  hit  the 
mark  better  than  wc  did  in  this  matter ;  for  on  the  instant 
when  he  leaves  the  place,  his  enemies  will  send  us  to  the 
devil.  Let  us  keep  well  in  mind  what  great  works  we  have 
begun  here,  and  what  vast  importance  they  possess ;  we 
sliould  not  know  how  to  finish  them  without  him,  and 
bis  enemies  would  say  that  he  had  taken  flight  because 
he  shrank  bc(ore  such  undertakings."  Many  other  tilings 
bearing  weightily  upon  the  subject  were  said  among  tliero. 
But  it  was  the  young  Roman,  Macaroni,  who  tu3t  put 
heart  into  the  company ;  and  he  also  raised  recruits  (ram 
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the  Germans  aitd  tlic  Frenchmen,  who  felt  well  disposed 
Inward  inc. 

\Vc  were  ten  men,  all  counted.  I  set  out,  firmly  resolved 
not  to  let  m>-sclf  be  taken  and  imprisoned  alive.  When 
wc  appeared  before  the  judges  for  criminal  aifairs,  I  found 
Calerina  and  her  mother  waiting;  and  on  the  moment  at 
my  arrival,  the  two  women  were  langhing  with  their  advocate. 
I  putlied  my  way  in,  itnd  called  twidly  (or  the  judfic,  who 
WAS  sealed,  blown  out  big  and  fat,  upon  a  tribunal  high 
alwvc  the  rest  On  catching  sight  of  me,  he  Utrcatcncd 
with  his  head,  aiid  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice :  "  Although 
your  name  is  Bcuvcnuto,  this  time  you  ace  an  ill-comer." 
f  understood  his  s|>ccch,  and  called  out  the  second  time: 
"  Despatch  my  business  quickly.  Tell  mc  what  1  have 
come  to  do  licre."  Then  the  judge  turned  to  Catcrina,  and 
said:  "Catcrina,  relate  all  that  happened  t>ctwcen  you  and 
Benvenulo."  She  answered  that  I  hitd  used  her  after  the 
Italian  fashion.  Tlic  jtidtie  turned  to  me  and  said:  "You 
tie;ir  wliat  Catcrina  depo^ies.  Benvenuto."  I  replied;  "It 
I  have  consorted  witli  her  after  tlie  (talian  fa«hion,  I  have 
only  done  tlie  same  as  you  folk  of  otlier  nations  do."  He 
demurred :  "  She  means  that  you  improperly  abused  her." 
1  reloTled  that,  so  far  from  being  the  Italian  fashion,  it 
mu^  be  some  French  habit,  seeing  she  knew  all  about  it, 
while  I  was  ignorant ;  and  1  commanded  her  lo  explain 
precisely  how  I  had  consorted  with  her.  Then  the  impudent 
baggage  entered  into  plain  and  circumstantial  details  re- 
fiarding  all  the  lilth  she  lyingty  accused  me  of.  1  nude  her 
repeat  her  deposition  three  times  in  succession.  When 
she  had  finished,  1  cried  out  witli  a  loud  voice:  "Lord 
judge,  lieutenant  of  tlie  Most  Christian  King,  I  call  on  j-ou 
for  justice.  Well  I  know  that  by  tlie  laws  of  bis  Most 
Clinstian  Majesty  both  agent  and  patient  in  this  land  of 
crime  arc  punished  witb  the  stake.  The  woman  confesses 
her  guilt ;  I  admit  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  sort  with 
regard  to  her ;  her  go-between  of  a  mother  is  here,  who 
deserves  to  be  burned  for  cither  one  or  the  other  offence. 
Therefore  I  ap)ieal  to  j-ou  for  justice."  These  words  [  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  con- 
tinually cilhng  out:  "To  the  slake  with  her  and  her 
mother!"  I  abo  threatened  the  judge  that,  if  be  did  not 
send  her  to  prison  there  before  me,  1  would  go  to  the  Kinfl  at 
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onoe,  Hiicl  tell  him  how  his  lieutenant  in  ciiminal  affairs  nf 
Justice  had  wronjjed  me.  When  ihcy  hc^rd  what  a  tumult 
I  wiLi  makitii;,  my  advensides  lowered  their  voices,  but  I 
lifted  uiine  Uio  more.  The  little  hussy  and  her  mother  fell 
to  weeping,  while  I  Hhoutcd  to  ttie  judfie  :  Tire,  fire  I  to 
the  stake  with  ihcm  I"  The  coward  on  the  bench,  finding 
that  the  matter  was  not  goini;  as  he  intended,  began  to  use 
soft  words  and  excuse  the  weakness  of  the  female  sex. 
Tliereapon  I  felt  that  1  had  woo  the  victory  in  a  nasty  en- 
counter; and,  muttering  thrciits  between  my  teeth,  1  took 
myself  off,  not  without  grc^t  inurard  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
1  would  gladly  have  p.iid  fire  hundred  crowns  down  to 
tiave  avoided  that  appearance  in  court.  However,  after 
escaping  from  the  tempest,  1  thanked  God  with  all  my 
heart,  and  returned  in  gladness  with  my  young  nwn  to  the 
castle. 


XXXI 

When  adverse  fortune,  or,  if  we  prefer  to  call  it,  our 
malignant  planet,  undertakes  to  persecute  a  man,  it  never 
lacks  new  ways  of  injuring  him.  So  now,  when  I  thought 
I  had  emerged  from  this  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  and 
hoped  my  evil  star  would  leave  me  quiet  for  a  moment,  it 
began  to  set  two  schemes  in  motion  against  me  before  I 
had  recovered  my  bre-ith  from  tliat  great  struggle.  Within 
three  days  two  things  hapt^ned,  each  of  which  brought  my 
life  into  extreme  hazard.  One  of  these  occurred  in  this 
way :  I  went  to  Fontainebleau  to  consult  witli  the  King ; 
for  he  had  written  mc  a  letter  saying  he  wanted  me  to 
stamp  the  coins  of  his  whole  realm,  and  encloung  some 
little  drawings  to  explain  his  wishes  in  the  matter  i  at  the 
same  time  he  left  me  free  to  execute  Ihcm  as  I  liked ; 
upon  whicli  I  made  new  design-t  ac<:ording  to  my  own 
conception,  and  according  to  tlie  ideal  of  art.  When  1 
reached  Fontatnebleau,  one  of  the  treasurers  commtssiooed 
by  the  King  to  defray  my  expenses  (he  was  called  Monsigoor 
dclla  F'a')  addressed  mc  in  these  words  :  "  Bcnvennto,  the 
painter  Bologna  has  obtained  commis^on  from  the  King  to 
execute  your  great  Colossus,  and  all  tlie  orders  previously 

'  Hit  niiinc  in  full  wu  Jaoquci  dr  t*  Fa.  H«  and  fait  ton  Pian  •An  liim 
held  Ibe  office  of  triltritr  4€  f/fvrgHt.     S«  Tlon,  p.  63. 
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Riven  us  on  your  behalf  have  been  transferred  to  him.' 
Wo  arc  all  iiKitgrninl ;  atid  it  seems  to  us  that  tlut  country- 
mau  of  yours  has  acted  towards  >-ou  in  a  most  unw-vnuit- 
able  manner.  The  work  was  assigned  you  on  the  streiiRth 
of  >'our  models  and  studies.  He  is  robbing  you  of  it,  only 
through  the  favour  of  Madame  d'Etampcs ;  and  tliough 
several  months  have  passed  since  he  received  the  order,  he 
has  not  yet  made  any  sign  of  commencing  it"  I  answered 
in  surprise:  "How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  heard 
nothing  at  all  about  (his?"  He  then  informed  me  that  the 
nun  had  kept  it  very  dark,  and  had  obtained  the  King's 
coaunission  with  great  difficulty,  since  his  Majesty  at  first 
would  not  concede  it;  only  tlie  importunity  of  Ntadamc 
d'Etampes  secured  Itib  favour  for  htm. 

Wlicn  1  felt  how  greatly  and  how  wrongfully  I  had  been 
bctra>'cd,  and  saw  a  work  which  I  had  gained  with  my 
great  toil  thus  stolen  from  me,  I  made  my  mind  up  for  a 
serious  stroke  of  business,  and  marched  off  with  my  good 
sword  at  my  side  to  find  Bologna.*  He  was  in  his  room, 
engaged  in  studies;  after  telling  tlte  servant  to  introduce 
me,  be  greeted  me  with  sonic  of  his  Lombard  compliments, 
and  asked  what  good  business  had  brought  me  hither. 
I  replied:  "A  most  excellent  business,  and  one  ot  great 
importance."  He  then  sent  for  wine,  and  said :  "  Before 
we  begin  to  talk,  we  must  drink  together,  for  such  is  the 
French  custom."  t  answered :  "  Measer  Francesoo,  you 
must  know  that  the  oonverx;ttion  we  have  to  engage  in 
doe«  not  call  for  drinking  at  the  commencement ;  alter  it 
is  wet,  perltaps  we  stiall  be  glad  to  take  a  gLiss."  Then 
I  opened  the  matter  in  this  way ;  "  All  men  who  wiith  to 
pass  for  persons  of  worth  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  they 
arc  so  by  their  actions ;  ii  they  do  the  contrary,  they  lose 
the  name  of  honest  men.  I  am  aware  that  yoo  knew  the 
King  had  commissioned  mc  with  that  gnat  Colossus: 
it  h.td  been  talked  ot  these  eighteen  months  past ;  yet 
ncitlier  you  nor  anytiody  else  came  forward  to  speak  a 
word  about  it.  By  my  great  Ut»urt  I  nude  myself 
known  to  hit)  Majesty,  who  approved  o(  my  models  aad 
gave  tlie  work  into  aty  ban^     During  many  mootbs  1 

■  Bv  CMwou,  Cellini  oMUt  ib«  fcmlste  with  the  cicM  tuuw  oi  &(■& 
*  i. «.,  l>riBuUocleb 
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h:ive  heard  itotliing  to  the  contiafy;  only  this  mominK 
was  iiiformod  tlial  you  have  not  hold  of  U,  and  have  filched 
it  from  me.  I  cirneit  it  by  tlie  talents  1  displayed,  and 
you  arc  robbing  me  of  it  merely  by  your  idle  talking." 


XXXIl 

To  tliis  speech  Bologna  answered :  "  O  Bcnvcnuto  I  all 
men  try  to  push  their  affairs  in  cverv  way  they  can.  H 
this  is  the  Kin;;'s  will,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 
You  would  only  throw  away  your  Lime,  because  I  tuve  It 
now,  and  it  is  mine.  Now  tcU  me  what  you  choose,  atid 
1  will  listen  to  you."  I  replied :  "  I  should  like  you  to 
know,  Me«scr  Pruncesco,  that  1  could  say  much  which 
would  prove  irrefragably.  and  make  you  admjt,  that  such 
ways  of  acting  as  you  have  described  and  used  arc  not 
in  vogue  among  rational  animals.  1  will,  however,  come 
qtiiclsly  to  the  point  at  issue ;  give  close  attention  to  my 
meaning,  because  the  affair  is  serious."  He  made  as 
though  he  would  rise  from  the  chair  on  which  lie  was 
sitting,  since  he  saw  my  colour  heightened  and  my  features 
greatly  discomposed,  i  told  him  that  tlie  time  had  not 
yet  oomc  for  moving ;  he  had  belter  sit  and  listen  to  me. 
Then  I  recommenced  :  "Mcsscr  Francesco,  you  know  that 
I  first  received  the  work,  and  that  the  time  has  long  gone 
by  during  which  my  right  could  be  reasonably  disputed 
1^  any  one.  Now  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  tf 
>-ou  will  make  a  model,  while  I  make  another  in  additioa 
to  the  one  I  have  already  shown.  Then  we  will  take  them 
without  any  clamour  to  our  great  King ;  and  whosoever 
in  this  way  shall  have  gained  the  credit  of  the  best  dengn 
will  justly  have  deserved  the  commissioa.  If  it  falls  to 
yau,  I  will  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  the 
great  injury  you  have  done  mc,  and  nil)  bless  your  hands, 
as  being  worthier  than  mine  of  so  glonous  a  pcrformaaoe. 
Let  us  abide  by  this  agreement,  and  we  shall  be  friends; 
otherwise  we  must  be  enemies ;  and  God,  who  always 
helps  the  right,  and  I,  who  know  how  to  assert  it.  will 
^ow  you  to  what  extent  you  have  done  wroog."  MesKf 
Ftancesco  answered :  "  The  woriE  is  mine,  and  since  tt 
has  beeo  gi\-eii  me.  1  do  t»ot  cbooGc  to  pot  what  is  my 
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own  to  liaxard."  To  this  I  retorted :  "  Messer  Fnuicesco, 
if  you  will  not  take  (be  right  course  which  is  just  and 
reasonable,  1  will  show  you  another  which  shall  be  like 
your  own,  that  is  to  say,  ugly  and  disagreeable.  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  if  I  ever  hear  that  you  have  spoken  one 
single  word  about  this  work  of  mine,  I  will  kill  you  Uke  a 
dog.  Wti  are  neither  in  Rome,  nor  in  Bologna,  nor  In 
Florence ;  here  one  livea  in  cjuite  a  different  fashion ;  if 
then  it  conies  to  my  cars  that  you  talk  about  this  to  the 
King  or  anybody  else,  I  vow  that  I  will  kill  you.  Rcllcct 
upon  the  way  you  mean  to  take,  whether  that  for  good 
which  i  formerly  described,  or  this  latter  bad  one  I  have 
just  now  set  before  ymt." 

The  man  cli<l  not  know  wli;it  to  say  or  do.  and  I  was  inclined 
to  cut  the  mitlter  shuit  ii[X)n  the  spot  rather  tlian  to  postpone 
action.  Bologna  found  no  otiier  words  than  these  to  utter : 
"  If  I  act  Uke  a  man  of  honesty,  I  shall  stand  in  no  fear." 
I  replied :  "  You  have  spoken  well,  but  if  you  act  otherwise, 
you  will  liave  to  fear,  l>ccausc  the  affair  is  serious."  Upon  this 
I  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  the  King.  With  his  Majesty 
I  tlis|)utcd  some  time  about  the  fashion  of  his  coinage,  a 
point  upon  which  we  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  his 
couitcil,  who  were  present,  kept  persuading  him  that  the 
monies  ought  to  be  struck  in  the  French  st)'lc,  as  they  had 
hitherto  always  been  done.  I  urged  in  reply  that  his 
Majesty  had  sent  for  me  from  Italy  in  order  that  I  might 
execute  guild  work  ;  if  he  now  wanted  me  to  do  the  contrary, 
1  could  not  brine  mywK  to  Nibiiiit.  So  tite  mailer  was 
pos(pime<l  till  another  occasion,  and  I  set  off  agam  at  once 
for  Paris. 
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I  had  but  jost  dismounted  from  tny  horse,  when  one 
of  those  excellent  people  who  rejoice  in  mifchicf-making 
came  to  tell  me  that  Pagolo  Micceri  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  little  hussy  Caterina  and  her  mother,  and  tliat  he 
was  always  going  there,  and  whenever  he  mentioned  me, 
used  words  of  sconi  to  this  elTcct :  "  Benvenuto  set  tlic  fox 
to  watch  the  grapes.'  and  thought   I  would  not  eat  them  I 
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Now  lie  U  satisfied  wilti  tioinK  nbont  and  talking  big,  and 
tlitntnt  I  -im  afmid  nf  liim.  But  1  have  ^rt  this  sword  and 
da^er  to  my  side  in  order  to  shou-  1iim  that  my  ^trcl  can  cut 
at  well  as  his,  and  that  I  tcxi  am  a  Flurvntine,  oi  the  MicccH. 
a  far  belter  family  than  his  CcUinL"  The  scoundrel  who 
reported  tliis  poisonous  gossip  spoke  it  with  such  good  effect 
that  1  fdt  3  fever  in  tlic  instant  swoop  upon  mc ;  and  when 
1  say  fever,  I  mean  fever,  and  no  mere  metaphor.  The  insane 
passion  whicli  took  possession  of  mc  mit^ht  have  been  my 
death,  had  I  not  resolved  to  give  it  vent  as  the  occasion 
offered.  I  ordered  the  Ferrarese  workman,  Chioccia,  to 
come  with  me,  and  made  a  servant  follow  with  my  horse. 
When  we  readied  the  house  where  that  worthless  villain 
was,  I  found  the  door  ajar,  and  entered.  1  noticed  that  he 
carried  sword  and  dagger,  and  was  sitting  on  a  big  chest 
with  his  arm  rotmd  Caterina's  neck ;  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  t  could  hear  that  he  and  Iter  mullier  were  talking 
about  me.  Fushing  tlie  door  open,  1  drew  my  sword,  and 
set  the  point  of  it  at  his  throat,  not  giving  him  the  time  to 
think  wlicthcr  he  too  carried  steel.  At  the  same  instant 
I  cried  out :  "  Vile  coward !  recommend  your  soul  to  God, 
for  you  are  a  dead  man."  Without  budging  from  his  seat, 
he  odled  three  times  :  "  Mother,  mother,  help  me  1"  Though 
I  h.id  come  there  fully  determined  to  t^ce  his  life,  half  my 
fury  ebbed  away  when  I  heard  this  idiotic  exclamation. 
1  ought  to  add  th^t  I  had  told  Chioccia  not  to  let  the  girl 
or  her  mother  leave  the  house,  since  I  meant  to  deal  with 
those  trollops  after  I  had  disposed  of  their  buUy.  So  1  went 
on  holding  my  sword  at  hJs  throat,  and  now  and  then  just 
pricked  him  with  the  point,  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  terrific 
threats  at  tlic  same  time.  But  when  1  found  he  did  not  stir 
a  linger  in  bis  own  defence,  1  began  to  wonder  what  1  should 
do  next :  my  menacing  attitude  could  not  be  kept  up  for  ever ; 
so  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  to  make  them  marry,  and 
complete  my  vengeance  at  a  later  period.  Accordingly,  1 
formed  ray  resolution,  and  began  :  "  Take  that  ring,  coward, 
from  your  linger,  and  marry  her,  that  1  nuty  get  »Hti«fuction 
from  you  a(terw.irds  accordini:  to  your  deserts."  He  replied 
at  once  :  *'  If  only  you  do  not  kill  me,  I  will  do  wtiatevcr  >-ou 
command."  "  Then,"  Kiid  I,  "  put  tliat  ring  upon  her  hand." 
When  the  sword's  point  was  willidrawn  a  few  inclics  fnim 
his  Uiroat,  he  wedded  Iter  with  the  ring,     llut  1  added ; 
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*  This  is  not  enough.  J  shall  send  (or  two  nolanes,  in  order 
that  tlie  ni;trri:t|jc  in;iv  be  ntliticd  by  conlmct."  Bidding 
Chioccia  go  for  the  lauycni,  I  turned  to  the  girl  and  her 
mother,  And,  using  the  French  lAnguage,  spoke  as  follows : 
"Notftries  and  witnesses  are  coming;  the  first  of  you  who 
blabti  about  this  affair  will  be  killed  upon  the  spot ;  nay, 
I  wilt  murder  you  all  tbi'cc.  So  iKwarc,  and  keep  a  quiet 
tongue  in  your  beads."  To  him  1  said  in  Italian:  "H  you 
offer  any  resistance  to  wtiat  I  shall  propose,  upon  the  slightest 
word  you  utter  1  will  stab  you  till  >'Our  guts  run  out  upon  lliis 
Hoor."  He  anawered :  "Only  promise  not  to  kill  mc,  and 
I  will  do  whatever  you  command."  The  notaries  and  wit> 
nesse*  arrived  ;  a  contract,  vTitid  and  in  due  form,  was  drawn 
up ;  thcu  my  beat  and  fever  left  mc  I  paid  the  lawyers  and 
took  my  departure. 

On  tlic  following  diiy  Bologna  came  to  Paris  on  purpose, 
and  sent  for  mc  through  Mnltio  del  Nasaro.  I  went  to  sec 
htm ;  and  he  met  me  with  a  glad  face,  entreating  mc  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  and  saying  that  he  would  never 
speak  al)out  that  work  again,  since  he  recognised  quite  well 
that  I  was  right. 


XXXIV 

If  1  tlid  not  confess  that  in  some  of  these  episodes  I  acted 
wrongly,  the  world  might  think  1  was  not  telling  the  truth 
about  those  in  which  I  say  1  acted  rightly.  Tlierefote  1 
admit  that  it  was  3  mistake  to  inflict  so  singular  a  vengeance 
upon  Pagolo  Micceri.  In  trutli,  tuid  I  twhcvcd  him  to  be 
•o  utterly  feetilc,  I  should  not  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
tnanding  him  with  unch  infamy  as  I  am  going  to  rebte. 

Not  Mtisfied  with  having  made  him  take  a  viciutis  drab 
to  wife,  I  completed  my  revenge  by  inviting  her  to  sit  to  mc 
as  a  model,  and  dealing  with  her  thus.  1  gave  her  thirty 
sous  a  day,  paid  in  advance,  and  a  good  meal,  and  nbllged 
her  to  pose  tn-forc  mc  naked.  Then  I  made  her  serre  my 
lilcasurt.-,  out  of  spite  against  her  husband,  jeering  at  them 
both  the  while.  I-'iirthermore,  I  kept  her  for  hours  together 
in  position,  greatly  to  her  discomfort.  This  gave  bcr  as 
much  annoyance  ax  it  gave  me  pleasure  ;  for  the  was  beauti- 
fully made,  and  brought  mc  much  credit  as  a  model.  At  tust, 
noticing  that  I  did  not  treat  her  witlt  tlie  same  consideration 
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as  berore  her  marriAgf:,  she  began  to  ({nunble  and  talk 
in  her  French  way  about  her  husband,  who  was  now  sen- 
the  Prior  of  Capua,  a  brotlicr  nf  Picro  Stroizi.*  On  the 
first  occasion  wlien  she  did  this,  the  mere  raciitJon  of  llie 
fellow  roused  ntc  to  iotolcrable  fury ;  still  I  bore  it,  greatly 
again&t  the  ^raln,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  reflecting  that  I 
could  hardly  find  so  suitable  a  subicct  for  my  ait  as  she  waa. 
So  1  reasoned  tlius  in  my  own  mind :  "  I  am  now  taking 
two  different  kinds  of  revenge.  In  the  Itrst  place,  she  is 
RuifTied ;  and  what  I  am  doiny  to  her  husband  is  something 
far  more  serious  than  what  he  did  to  me,  when  she  was  only 
a  girl  of  loose  life.  If  then  I  wreak  my  spite  so  fully  upoa 
him,  while  upon  her  I  inflict  the  discomfort  of  posing  in 
Kudi  strange  attitudes  for  such  a  length  of  time — which, 
beside  Uie  pleasure  I  dt-rivc,  brings  me  both  prolit  and  credit 
through  my  art — ^what  more  can  I  desire  ? "  While  1  was 
turning  over  these  calculations,  the  wretch  redoubled  ber 
insulting  speeches,  alwa>-«  prating  big  about  her  husband, 
till  she  goaded  me  bej-ond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Yielding 
myself  up  to  blind  rage,  I  5f:izcd  her  by  the  hair,  and  diasgsd 
her  up  and  down  my  room,  beating  and  kicking  ber  til]  I 
was  tired.  There  was  no  one  who  could  come  to  ber  assist- 
aace.  When  I  had  well  pounded  her  she  swore  Uist  she 
would  never  vitit  me  again.  Then  (or  the  firxt  time  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  acted  \-ery  wrongly ;  for  I  was  kwng  a 
grand  model,  who  brougiht  me  honour  throuf^  my  art. 
Moreover,  when  I  raw  Iter  body  all  torn  and  bniised  aod 
swollen,  I  rellectcd  that,  even  if  I  persuaded  her  to  letttm. 
I  should  have  to  put  her  under  medical  treatment  for  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  I  could  make  use  of  her. 
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Well,  to  return  to  Caterioa.  I  sent  my  old  serriac-woaaii, 
oamod  Ruherta.  who  had  a  most  kindly  dispositioa,  to  belp 
ber  dress.  She  t>roaght  food  and  drink  to  tbe  miserable  bo^- 
t»tfi:  and  after  rubbing  a  httle  bocoo  fat  into  ber  worst 
ikkokIs,  they  ate  what  waa  IcA  of  tbe  nest  tOf;elbcr.    Wha 
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she  had  tinithed  dressing,  she  went  off  blaspheming  and 
cursiiiK  nil  IL-iliaiis  in  the  Kirk's  service,  and  so  returned 
with  te-irs  and  munnurs  to  her  home. 

Assuredly,  upon  that  first  occa&ion,  I  felt  I  had  done  very 
wrong,  and  Rut)crt3  rebuked  mc  after  this  fashion :  "  You  are 
a  cruel  monster  to  maltreat  &uch  a  handsome  tjirl  so  brutally." 
When  1  excused  my  conduct  by  narrating  all  the  tricks 
which  she  and  her  mother  bad  played  off  upon  me  under 
my  own  roof,  Kubcrta  scoldin^y  replied  that  Dial  was 
notliing^4hat  was  only  French  manners,  and  she  was  sure 
there  was  not  a  husbaml  in  France  witliout  his  linras.  When 
I  he»rd  this  argument,  1  laughed  aloud,  and  then  told  Rubcrta 
to  go  and  see  how  Catcrina  was,  since  I  should  like  to  em- 
ploy her  again  while  finiahing  the  worlc  1  had  on  hand. 
The  old  woman  took  me  sharply  up,  saying  that  I  had  no 
iavoir  vivre :  "  Only  wait  till  daybreak,  and  she  will  oome  of 
herself ;  whereas,  if  you  send  to  asl:  after  her  or  visit  ber, 
she  will  give  herself  airt  and  keep  away." 

On  tlic  following  morning  Calcnna  came  to  our  door, 
and  knocked  so  violently,  ttiat,  being  below,  E  ran  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  madman  or  some  member  of  tlie  house- 
hold. Wlien  I  opened,  the  creature  laughed  and  fell  upon 
my  neck,  embracing  and  kissing  roe,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
still  angry  with  her.  I  said,  "  No  1 "  Then  she  added ; 
"  Let  mc  liave  ^imclhitig  good  to  break  my  fast  on."  So  I 
supplied  her  well  with  food,  and  partook  of  it  at  the  same 
table  ill  sign  ot  reconciliation.  Afterwards  1  began  to  model 
from  her,  during  which  occurred  so.-nc  amorous  divcisions ; 
and  at  last,  just  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day, 
she  irritated  mc  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  gave  her  the  same 
drubbing.  So  we  went  un  several  days,  repeating  the  old 
round  like  clockv^'ork.  There  was  little  or  tto  variatkm  in 
the  incidents. 

Meanwhile,  I  completed  my  work  in  a  style  which  did  mc 
the  greatest  credit.  Next  I  set  about  to  cast  it  in  bronze. 
This  entailed  some  difficulties,  to  rcbte  whidi  would  be 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  art :  but  since  the 
whole  history  would  occupy  too  much  space,  I  must  omit  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  the  figure  came  out  splendidly,  and 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  foundry  as  had  c\zt  l>ccn  seen.' 
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While  lliiH  work  was  going  fonvan],  1  set  aside  certain 

hours  of  the  day  for  the  salt-ccllar,  and  certain  othci'S  for  the 

Jupiter.     There  were  more  men  engaged  upon  the  former 

than  I  had  at  my  di.ipoital  for  the  tatter,  »o  the  salt-cellar 

was  by  tliin  time  completely  linislied.     Tlic  King  had  now 

returned  to  Paris ;  and  when  I    paid   bitn  my  respects,  1 

took  the  piece  witli  me.     As  I  have  already  related,  it  was 

oval  in  form,  standing  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubit,  wrought 

ol  solid  gold,  and  worked  entirely  with  the  chisel.     While 

speaking  of  the  model,  I  said  before  how  I  had  represented 

Sea  and    Earth,   seated,  with   their  legs  interlaced,   as   we 

observe  in  tlte  ca.se  of  firths  and  promonlorics ;  this  attittide 

w;is  therefore  metaphorically  approjuiate.    Tlie  Sea  carried 

a  trident  iii  his  right  hand,  and  in  hiit  left  I  put  a  ship  of 

delicate  workmanship  to  hold  the  salt     Below  him  were  his 

four  sca-hoises,  fashioned  like  our  horses  from  tlie  head  to 

the  front  hoofs ;  all  the  rest  of  their  l>ody,  from  tlie  ini<ldle 

bockwanls,  resembled  a  hsh,  and  the  tails  of  these  creatures 

were  agreeably  interwoven.    Above  this  group  the  Sea  «it 

throned  in  an  attitude  of  pride  and  dignity ;  around  him  were 

many  kinds  of  hshcs  and  other  creatures  of  the  ocean.     The 

water  was  icprcscotcd  with  its  waves,  and  enamelled  in  tbo 

appropriate  colour.     1  had  portrayed  earth  under  the  form 

of  a  vcr>-  handsome  woman,  holding  her   horn  of  plenty, 

entirely  nude  like  the  male  figure  ;  in  her  left  hand  1  placed 

a  little  temple  of  Ionic  arcliitecture,  most  delicately  wrought, 

which  was  meant  to  conLtin  the  pepper.     Beneath  her  were 

the  handsomest  Uving  creatures  which  tlie  e.irth  produces; 

and  the  rocks  were  partly  enamelled,  partly  left  in   gold. 

The  whole  piece  reposed  upon  a  base  of  elwny,  properly 

proportioned,  but  with  a  projecting  cornice,  upon  which   1 

introduced   four  golden   figures  in   ratlier  more  than   half- 

relief.    They  represented  Night,  Day,  Twilight,  and  Dawn. 

I  put,  moreover,  into  the  same  frieze  four  other  figures, 

similar  in  nze,  and  intended  for  the  four  chief  winds ;  these 

were  executed,  and  in  part  enamelled,  with  the  most  ex* 

quisite  refinement.' 

■  Hill  nll-cellu  U  DOW  H  VieatM.     Ii  ii  bnittiblly  rafmmltd  by  Iwv 
pbotopttvufM  is  I'lon't  pnt  booh  aa  Ccllkii. 
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When  I  exhibited  this  piece  to  his  Majesty,  lie  uttered  a 
loud  outcry  of  aslonishmvnt,  and  could  not  satiate  hfs  e>*e3 
MTith  gazing  at  it.  Then  he  tiade  me  t^e  it  back  to  my 
house,  sayinK  lie  would  tell  me  at  the  proper  time  what  I 
should  luive  to  do  with  it  So  I  carried  tt  home,  and  sent 
at  once  to  invite  several  of  my  best  friends ;  wc  dined  gaily 
tonetlier,  placing  the  salt-cellar  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  thus  wc  were  the  first  to  use  it.  After  this,  I  went  on 
working  at  my  Jupiter  in  silver,  and  slso  at  the  great  vase 
I  have  already  described,  whicti  wxf  richly  decorated  with 
a  variety  ot  ornaments  and  figures. 


XXXVII 

At  that  time  Bologna,  the  ]>ainter,  suggested  to  the  King 
that  it  would  be  well  if  his  Majesty  tent  him  to  Rome,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  tlie  end  tital  he  might  cast  the 
foremost  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  I.aocoo«, 
the  Cleopatra,  the  Venus,  tlic  Coramodus^  the  Zingara,  and 
the  Apollo.'  These,  of  a  tnith,  arc  by  far  the  finest  things 
in  Rome.  He  told  the  King  that  when  his  Majesty  had 
once  set  eyes  upon  those  marvellous  works,  he  would  then, 
and  not  till  then,  be  :ible  to  criticise  the  arts  of  design, 
since  evcrj'thing  which  he  had  seen  by  us  modems  was  far 
removed  frnm  the  peHectiou  of  itic  ancients.  The  King 
accepted  his  proposal,  and  gave  him  the  tntroducliotis  he 
required.  Accordingly  that  beast  went  olT,  and  look  his 
bad  luck  with  him.  Not  having  the  force  and  courage  to 
contend  with  bis  own  hands  against  me,  he  adopted  the 
truly  Lombard  device  of  depreciating  my  pcrfonnanccs  by 
becoming  a  copyist  of  anticiuen.  In  its  own  proper  place  I 
eliall  rcLnte  how,  tltough  he  had  these  statues  excellently 
cad,  he  obt,ijned  a  result  quite  contrary  to  his  imagination. 

1  luid  now  done  for  ever  witli  that  disreputable  Caterina, 
and  tlie  unfortunate  young  man,  her  husband,  had  decamped 

'  TlicClMjMUaUUiat  r«cuiiibciiliUUueof>  tJc«tdni;Aii*dMa>  B*k1um« 
now  III  Uie  VailcMi.  Tl>e  Vcniu  InelthM  tbe  McnlicMii  bcv  Ihe  CspiuUiM} 
KpicMtiU  Ike  (ottilm  bsnbcliun  Ihe  hstb ;  il  i>  now  in  tbt  Mumo  IMo 
CloiiMiMlAa  of  the  Vatioa.  The  Cominodiu  ii  ■  slaiuc  a(  ll«>cub*.  witli 
Ihe  IJMi*!  tkin  asd  lo  infml  ia  bit  tnat,  k1k>  in  the  ViiicBO.  The  Zln^iui 
ma*  Im  •  riUueof  Dluuifanninipuiaf  UieBar^»eKC<illc<tion.  Tlic  Apcllo 
I*  llie  faniMi  Ddvedefe  Apollo  of  ihe  Vuku. 
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bon  hns.    Wastnis  tfaea  to  fiwh  off  ■; 

t»o  motooawUdiwen  flaiac  to  a  the  sa^es  above  ^ 
tnofltti  of  tlK  door.  I  oigigPd  a  poor  (iri  o<  the  age  ol 

MKWn  fiflf^B  Soc  was  Dcmonw^  made  aad  of  a  bntodte 
UiMDjiitJJOu.  twint  toinewBil  staffc  ia  her  waj'S  and  ipaK 
<■  iycccQ,  <]triclE  is  swvesiGBti  vitn  a  look  oc  aidcsDfsi 
^boBt  her  CT^  1  iiicht*iPB<l  oef  ScoraoDc ;'  oer  real  oasK 
was  JoBBc.  With  her  Cor  model,  I  ^se  perfect  ftoiah  lo 
tbc  brooze  Footsnebleau,  aitd  abo  to  tbe  two  Victonca. 

Now  this  ^  was  a  clean  maid,  vid  I  got  her  witb  child. 
She  gave  birth  to  2  dxnghtcr  oa  the  jtb  of  Joae,  at  tltiruai 
boon  of  the  day.  in  1544.  when  1  had  c^ctly  leiited  the 
ass  d  fortj^four.  I  named  tbe  iafixtt  Ootfania  :  aad  it 
Gibdo  Gntdi.  the  fGog'a  phrnciaD,  aod  my  oksC  intittttte 
(ricod.  as  I  hare  previoosiy  itbled.  beld  ber  at  tbe  looL 
He  was  ibc  oaiy  godfather ;  for  it  is  ciMtnmary  in  France 
to  have  but  ooe  fiodisther  aad  two  godmothera.  One  ci 
(be  butcr  was  Uadame  m*>m«u*«.  wife  to  If.  Laigi  Ab- 
nunni,  a  gentleman  of  Fkxmce  aad  an  accoopfidied  pocL 
Tbe  other  was  tbe  wife  of  M.  KioQMdo  dd  Bene,  oar 
Florcntioe  bargber.  and  a  gicA  mntb<itt  ia  Pnis ;  «fae 
was  bcrself  a  French  lady  of  distiagBibcd  family.  Tbb 
was  the  hnt  child  I  ercr  had,  so  far  as  I  remember.  1 
settled  money  enough  apoo  the  gixl  for  dowi^-  to  satisfy  an 
sjont  of  bers,  tmdcr  whose  totelsgc  1  placed  ber,  and  from 
that  Ume  forwards  I  had  notbtag  more  to  do  wUh  her. 


XXXMH 


By  laboiiriDg  incesiantly  I  bad  now  got  ray  Taiioos  works 
well  forwarcl :  the  Jupiter  was  nearly  fiobbcd,  and  the  \-atc 
also  :  the  door  betpui  lo  reveal  its  beaotles.  At  that  time 
the  King  came  to  ^ris ;  aad  thoogh  I  ^«c  the  right  date 
of  the  year  1544  tor  my  daughter^  birth,  we  were  still 
in  1543 :  but  an  opportunity  of  mentioaiiig  my  daughter 
havinit  uiaea,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  ao  »  aot  to  intemipl 
tlic  n:irTuti«e  of  more  impoftsnt  Ibiagi;.    Well,  tbe  Kiog.  as 
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I  have  said,  came  to  Paris,  and  jiaid  mc  a  viat  »oon  after  bis 
arrival.  Tlic  magnificent  show  of  works  brought  well-nigh 
to  completion  was  enough  to  satisfy  anybody's  eyes ;  and 
indeed  it  gave  tliat  gloriout  monarch  no  less  contentment 
than  the  arli.tt  who  had  worked  so  ban!  upon  them  dcsii'ed. 
Wliile  inspecting  tliese  things,  it  came  Into  his  hcid  that 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  had  fulfilled  none  of  his  promises  to 
me,  either  as  regarded  a  pension  or  anything  else.  Whis- 
pering with  his  Admiral,  he  said  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
had  behaved  very  badly  in  the  matter ;  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  it  up  to  mc  himself,  because  he  saw  I  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  who  in  the  twuikting  of  an  eye  might  decamp 
without  complaining  or  asking  leave. 

On  returning  home,  his  Majesty,  after  dinner,  told  the 
Cardinal  to  give  orders  to  his  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  should  pay  me  at  an  early  date  seven  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,  in  three  or  four  instalments,  according  to 
bis  own  a>iivc:iience,  provided  only  tliat  he  executed  (he 
commission  faiUifutly.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated  words 
to  this  effect :  "  I  gave  Bcnvenuto  into  your  charge,  and 
you  have  forgotten  all  about  him."  The  Cardinal  s-oid  that 
he  would  punctually  perform  his  Majesty's  commands ;  but 
his  own  bad  nature  made  him  wait  till  the  King's  fit  of 
generosity  was  over.  Meanwhile  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
were  on  the  increase  ;  it  was  the  moment  when  tlie  Emperor 
with  a  huge  army  was  marching  upon  Fans.'  Seeing  the 
realm  of  France  to  be  in  great  need  of  money,  the  Cardinal 
one  day  began  to  talk  of  me,  and  said  :  "  ^cred  Majesty, 
acting  for  the  t>est,  I  have  not  had  that  money  given  to 
Renvenuto.  First,  it  is  sorely  wanted  now  for  public  ascs. 
Secondly,  so  great  a  donation  would  have  ex|>osed  j-ou  to 
the  risk  of  losing  Benvenuto  altogether ;  for  if  he  foimd 
himself  a  rich  man,  he  mi^t  have  invested  hts  money  in 
Italy,  and  the  moment  some  caprice  took  hold  of  him,  he 
would  have  decamped  without  hesitation.  I  therefore  con- 
■ider  that  your  Majesty's  best  course  will  be  to  present  him 
with  something  in  >-nur  kingdom,  if  you  want  to  keep  him 
in  your  service  for  ;uiy  length  of  lime."  The  Kuig.  Iwing 
really  in  want  of  money,  approved  of  tliese  ar;{umcni«; 
Qovcrtlioless,  like  the  noble  soul   he  was,  and  truly  worthy 

'  Id  tS44  CImiIm  V.  ftdviBCwl  towtti)  Owmpicae  ud  UiiHIcoed  Pan*, 
while  thB  EngUih  wen  bifhsldK  DmIocm. 
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of  Iiis  royaJ  station,  he  judged  rightly  that  the  Cardinal 
acted  Ihiis  in  order  to  cuny  (avour  rather  than  from  any 
clear  previaon  of  distressed  linanccs  in  so  vasX  a  realm. 
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As  1  have  just  said,  his  Majesty  aflTecled  to  concur 
the  Cardinal,  but  his  own  private  mind  was  otherwt«e  made 
up.    Accordingly,  upon  the  day  after  his  arrival,  without^ 
soUcitation  upon  my  part,  he  came  of  his  own  accord  to  m^| 
house.     I  went  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  tlirough 
several   rooms  where  divers  works  of   art  were   on   view. 
Beginning  witli  the  less  important,  I  pointed  out  a  quantityfl 
of  things  in  bronze ;  and  it  was  long  since  he  had  seen  so^^ 
many  at  once.    Then  1  took  htm  to  sec  the  Jupiter  in  silver, 
now  nearly  completed,  with  all  its  splendid  decorations.     It 
so  happened  tliat  a  grievous  dis.tppointmenI  which  he  had 
suffered  a  few  years  earlier,  made  him  think  this  piece  more 
admirable  tlian  it  might  perhaps  liavc  appeared  to  any  other 
nun.    The  occasion  (o  which  I  refer  was  this :  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Tunis,  the  Emperor  passed  through  Paris  with  ih' 
consent  of  his  brother-in-law.  King  Francis.'  who  wanted  ti 
present  him  w*ith  something  worthy  of  so  great  a  potentate. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  ordered  a  Hercules  to  be  executed 
in  silver,  exactly  of   the   same   sze  as  my  Jupiter.    The 
King  declared  this  Hercules  to  be  the  ugUest  work  of  art 
that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  spoke  his  opinion  plainly  to  the 
craftsmen   of   Paris,     They  vaunted   themselves  to   be   the 
ablest  craftsmen  in  the  world  for  works  of  this  kind,  and 
informed  tlic  King  ttiat  nothing  more  perfect  could  posiibly 
have  been  produced   in  silver,  insisting  at  tlic  same  time 
upon  being  paid  two  thousand  ducats  for  their  filthy  piece 
of  work.    This  made  the  King,  when  be  beheld  mine,  affinn 
that   the  finish   of  its  workmanship  exceeded  his  high 
expectations.     Accordingly  he  made  an  equitable  judgment, 
and   had   my  statue  valued   also  at   two   thousand   ducats,' 
saying  :  "  i  gave  those  other  men  no  Kilar>- ;  Cellini,  who 
gets  about  a  tliousand  crowns  a  year  from  me,  can  surely 
let  me  have  tliix  ma»terplece  for  two  thousand  crowns  at 

'  In  iIk  jr*i  1 530  ChAflea  V.  obtuncd  tesve  lo  Uaienc  France  villi  fab 
UKy  <m  the  «»y  lo  ■■"landcrt. 
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(told,  since  he  Itas  his  saLir>-  into  the  bargain."  Then  1 
exhibtted  other  things  in  fiold  and  silver,  and  a  variety  of 
models  for  new  undertaldnf^s.  At  the  last,  just  when  he 
was  taking  leave,  I  pointed  out  upon  the  lawn  of  the  casUc 
that  great  giant,  which  roused  him  to  higher  astonishment 
than  any  ol  the  other  thtnKs  he  had  inspected.  Turning 
to  hiK  Admiral,  who  was  called  Monsignor  Aniballe,'  he 
said :  "  Since  tlie  Cardin;d  has  made  him  no  provision,  we 
must  do  so,  and  all  the  more  because  tlie  man  himseli  is 
so  slow  at  asking  favours — to  cut  it  short,  1  mean  to  have 
him  well  provided  for ;  yes,  these  men  who  ask  for  nothing 
feel  that  their  masterpiooes  call  aloud  for  recompense ; 
therefore  see  that  he  gets  the  lirst  abbey  that  falls  vacant 
worth  two  tliousand  crowns  a  year.  If  this  cannot  be  had 
in  one  bcnclicc,  let  him  have  two  or  three  to  that  amount, 
for  in  his  case  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing."  As  I  was 
standing  by,  I  could  bear  what  tlie  King  said,  and  thanked 
his  Majesty  at  onoe  (or  the  donation,  as  though  [  were 
already  in  po«es»)on.  I  (old  him  that  as  soon  u  his  orders 
were  carried  into  effect,  I  would  work  for  his  Majesty  with- 
out other  salary  or  recompense  of  any  kind  until  old  age 
deprived  mc  of  the  power  to  labour,  when  1  hoped  to  rest  my 
tired  body  in  peace,  maintaining  mx'sclf  with  honour  on  that 
income,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  i  had  scr^'cd  so 
great  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty.  At  the  end  of  this  speech 
the  King  turned  toward  me  wiUi  a  lively  gesture  and  a  joyous 
countenance,  saying,  "So  let  it  then  be  done."  After  that 
he  departed,  liiglily  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  there. 


XL 

Miidame  d'Elampes,  when  she  beard  how  well  my  affairs 
were  going,  redoubled  her  spite  against  me,  saying  in  her 
own  heart :  "  It  is  I  who  rule  the  world  to-day,  and  a  Uttle 
fellow  like  that  snaps  his  tingcn  at  me!"  She  put  cvcty 
iron  into  the  fire  which  she  could  think  of,  in  order  to  stir 
up  mischief  against  me.  Now  a  certain  man  fell  in  her  way, 
who  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  distiller ;  he  supplied  her  with 
perfumed  waters,  which  were  excellent  (or  Uie  coniplexion. 

'  Clivde  d'AonclwDtl  i  critiiiu«<)  U  Pavitt  with  Fanfobt  MuihoJ  in  ijjSj 
Adminl  of  Fnnoe  m  1543^ 
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and  hitherto  uiiloiotvii  in  France.  This  fcUow  she  introduced 
to  tlic  Kin^.  who  was  mucli  dehfihtcd  by  the  processes  tor 
distilling  which  he  exhibited.  While  engaged  in  these  cx< 
perimcnts,  the  man  bt'Sgcd  his  Majesty  to  giw  him  a 
tesoift-ooiirt  1  had  in  my  casllc,  toge^thcr  with  some  little 
a^NutmenUi  whiclt  he  Kiid  I  did  not  tisc.  1'he  good  King, 
goessing  who  vim  nt  the  Iwttom  o(  the  business,  made  no 
answer ;  but  Madame  d'Rtnmpes  u»ed  those  wiles  with  which 
women  know  so  well  to  work  on  men,  and  v«r)'  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  her  enterprise ;  for  having  talccn  the  King  at  a 
moment  of  amorous  weakness,  to  which  he  was  much  nab- 
jecl.  she  wheedled  him  into  conceding  what  site  wanted. 

The  distiller  came,  accompanied  by  Treasurer  Grohcr,  a 
very  great  nobleman  of  France,  who  spoke  Italian  excellently, 
and  when  he  entered  my  castle,  bcg:m  to  jest  with  me  in 
that  language.'  Watching  his  opportunity,*  he  said :  "In  the 
King's  name  1  put  ihis  man  here  into  possession  of  that 
tennis-court,  together  with  the  lodgings  that  jiertain  to  it" 
To  this  I  answered  :  "The  sacred  King  is  lord  of  all  things 
here  ;  eo  then  you  might  have  effected  an  entrance  with  more 
freedom  :  coming  thus  with  notaries  and  people  of  the  court 
looks  more  like  a  fraud  than  the  mandate  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  I  assure  you  that,  before  1  carry  my  complaints 
before  the  King.  I  shall  defend  my  right  in  the  way  his 
Majesty  gave  me  ordere  two  days  since  to  do.  I  shall  fling 
the  man  whom  you  have  put  upon  me  out  of  windows  if  I  do 
not  see  a  warrant  uiuler  the  King's  own  hand  .ind  seal." 
After  this  speech  the  treasurer  went  off  threatening  and 
grumbling,  and  I  remained  doing  the  same,  without,  however, 
beginning  llie  attack  at  once.  Then  I  went  to  tlie  notaries 
who  had  put  the  fellow  in  possession.  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  tlicm  :  and  tliey  gave  me  to  understand  that  this  was 
a  formal  proceeding,  done  indeed  at  the  King's  orders, 
but  which  had  not  any  great  significance  ;  if  1  had  offered 
some  trilling  opposition  the  fellow  WMild  not  have  installed 
himself  as  lie  had  done.  The  formalities  were  acts  and 
customs  of  the  court,  which  did  not  concern  obedience  to 
the  King ;  consequently,  if  I  succeeded  in  ousting  him,  1 
sliould  have  acted  rightly,  and  should  not  incur  any  risk. 

'  Jbui  Giolier,  the  fixmous  Pionch  Mntna^  colkctnt  of  book*,  mllqul* 
tin,  Ac. 
•  ftJtiiJt  il  MU. 
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'I1iu>  hint  was  enough  for  me,  and  next  morning  1  had 
recourse  to  arms ;  and  ih(>uf:li  (lie  job  cost  me  some  trouble, 
1  ciiio>'ed  it.  Each  <U>-  that  followed.  I  mnde  an  attack  with 
stones,  pikes  and  arquebuses,  firinc,  however,  without  linll : 
nevertheless,  I  inspired  such  terror  that  no  one  dared  to 
help  my  antagonist.  Accordingly,  wlien  I  noticed  ooe  day 
that  his  defence  was  fccWo,  I  entered  the  house  by  force, 
and  expelled  the  fellow,  turning  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
into  the  street.  Then  1  betook  me  to  the  King,  and  told 
him  that  ]  had  done  precisely  as  his  Majesty  had  ordered,  by 
defending  myself  against  every  one  who  sought  to  hinder  mc 
in  his  service.  The  King  laughed  at  the  matter,  and  made 
me  oot  new  letters -patent  to  secure  me  from  further  molcs' 
tatioD.' 


XLI 

In  the  meantime  I  brought  my  silver  lupiter  to  c^miple- 
tton,  together  with  its  gilded  pedestal,  which  1  placed  upon 
a  wooden  plinth  that  only  showed  a  very  little  ;  upon  the 
plinth  I  introduced  four  little  round  baits  of  hard  wood,  more 
than  half  hidden  in  their  soctiets,  like  the  nut  of  a  crossbow. 
They  were  so  nicely  arranged  that  a  cliild  could  push  the 
staliie  forwards  and  backwards,  or  turn  it  round  with  case. 
Having  arranRc<l  it  thus  to  my  mind,  I  went  with  it  to  Fon- 
taineblcau,  where  the  King  was  then  residing. 

At  Uiat  lime,  Bologna,  of  whom  I  have  already  said  so 
miicli,  had  brought  from  Komc  his  statues,  and  had  cast 
them  rerj-  carefully  in  bronie.  I  knew  notliing  about  this, 
partly  because  he  kept  his  doings  very  dark,  and  also  because 
FontatacMeau  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris,  On  .isking 
the  King  where  he  wanted  me  to  set  up  my  Jupiter.  Madame 
d'Etampes,  who  happened  to  be  present,  told  him  there  was 
no  place  mure  appropriate  th.in  his  own  handsome  gallery. 
This  waft,  as  we  should  sity  in  Tuscany,  a  loggia,  or,  more 
exactly,  a  large  lobby :  it  ought  indeed  to  be  called  a  lobby, 
because  what  we  mean  by  loggia  is  open  at  one  side.  The 
hall  was  considenibly  longer  titan  too  paces,  decorated,  and 
very  rich  with  pictures  from  the  hand  of  that  admiratde  Rosso, 

■  Ttklt duCBiMM  nlUa,  Midii^ilcd  'aly  ■$■  iSM-     Sw  Biandii.  p.  585. 
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our  Florentine  master.  Among  the  pictures  were  airanged 
a  great  vanety  of  sculptured  works,  partly  in  the  round,  and 
partly  in  bas-relief.  The  breadth  was  about  twelve  paces. 
Now  Bologna  had  brought  all  bi«  antiques  into  this  ifallery, 
wrouglil  with  uteixt  lieauty  in  bronu;,  and  had  placed  them 
in  a  handsome  row  upon  their  pedestals ;  an<l  they  were,  as 
1  have  said,  the  choicest  of  the  Roman  antiquities.  Into  this 
same  galler)'  I  took  my  Jupiter ;  and  when  1  saw  that  grand 
par.-idc,  so  artfully  planned,  I  said  to  myself:  "This  is  like 
running  the  gauntlet ;'  now  may  God  assist  me,"  I  placed 
the  Btatuc,  and  ha^nng  arranjicd  it  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  King.  The  Jupiter  was  raising 
his  thunderbolt  with  the  right  hand  in  the  act  to  hurl  it ;  his 
left  hand  held  the  globe  of  the  world.  Among  the  flames  o( 
the  thunderbolt  I  had  very  cleverly  introduced  a  torch  of 
white  wax.  Now  Madame  d'Etampcs  detained  the  Kinfl 
till  nightfall,  wishing  to  do  one  of  two  mischiefs,  either  to 
prevent  his  coming,  or  else  to  spoil  the  effect  of  my  work  by 
its  being  ^hown  off  after  dark  ;  but  as  God  has  promised  to 
those  who  tnist  in  Hirn,  it  tume<l  out  exactly  opposite  to  her 
cak-iiLitions ;  for  when  ni^ht  came,  I  set  fire  to  the  torch, 
which,  standing  higher  than  the  head  of  Jupiter,  shed  light 
from  above  and  showed  the  statue  far  better  than  by  daytime. 
At  length  the  King  arrived ;  he  was  attended  by  his 
Madame  d'Etampes,  his  son  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphiness, 
together  with  the  King  of  Navarre  his  brotlier-in-law,  Madame 
Marguerite  hi^  daughter,'  and  jevcral  other  great  lords,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  Madame  d'Etampes  to  speak  against 
nic.  When  tlie  King  appeared,  I  made  my  prentice  Ascankt 
push  the  Jupiter  toward  his  Majesty.  As  it  moved  smoothly 
forwards,  my  cunning  in  its  turn  was  amply  rewarded,  for 
this  gentle  motion  made  the  figure  seem  alive ;  the  antiques 
were  left  in  the  backgnxind,  and  my  work  was  the  first  to 
lake  the  e>'e  with  pleasure.  The  King  exclaimed  at  once : 
"This  is  by  tar  the  hnest  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  ;  and 
I,  although  I  am  an  amateur  and  judge  of  ail,  could  never 
have  conceived  the  hundredth  part  of  its  beauty."  The  lords 
whoNe  cue  it  was  to  speak  against  me,  now  seemed  as  thoogb 
tlicy  could  not  praise  my  masterpiece  enough.      Madame 

'  Oteifff  ti  I  <*mi  faijort  in  fr»  Ufietht. 

'  HocB  151J.     Mattiol  Enuumucfc   FiUbctlo,   Duke  of  S«voy, 
IMed  1574- 
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d'Etampes  said  boldly  :  "  One  would  tbink  you  tud  oo  eyes  I 
Don't  you  sec  all  those  fine  broiues  from  the  antique  bcliiiid 
there  ?  In  those  consists  the  real  distinclioD  of  Ibis  art,  and 
not  in  that  modem  trumpery."  Then  the  King  advanced, 
and  the  others  with  him.  After  casting  a  glance  at  the 
bronzes,  which  were  not  shown  to  advantage  from  the  light 
beinK  below  them,  he  exclaimed :  "  WTiocver  wanted  to  injure 
Ihis  man  has  done  him  a  great  service ;  for  the  comparison 
of  these  admirable  statues  demonstrates  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  his  worlc  in  beauty  and  in  art  Ucnvenulo 
desen'cs  to  be  m^ide  much  of,  for  his  performances  do  not 
merely  rival,  but  surpass  the  antique."  In  reply  to  this, 
Mad;ime  d'Rtampes  observed  that  my  Jupiter  would  not  make 
anything  bke  so  fine  a  show  by  daylight :  beside*,  one  ha<) 
to  consider  that  I  had  put  a  veil  u]x>n  my  statue  to  conceal 
its  faults.  1  Itad  indeed  flung  a  gauze  veil  with  elegance  and 
delicacy  m-cr  a  portion  of  my  statue,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting its  majesty.  This,  when  she  had  finished  speaking, 
I  lifted  from  beneath,  uncovering  the  handsome  genital  mem- 
bers of  the  god :  then  tore  the  veil  to  pieces  u-ith  vexation. 
She  ima^ned  I  had  discloMrd  those  parts  of  the  statue  to 
insult  her.  The  King  noticed  how  angry  she  was,  while  I 
was  trying  to  force  some  words  out  in  my  fury ;  so  he  wisely 
spoke,  in  his  own  language,  precisely  as  follows :  "  Bcnvenuto, 
I  forbid  you  to  speak ;  hold  your  tongue,  and  you  shall  have 
a  thousand  times  more  wealth  than  you  desire."  Not  being 
allowed  to  speiik,  I  writhed  my  body  in  a  rage :  this  made 
her  grumble  witli  redoubled  spite ;  and  the  King  departed 
sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  calling  aloud, 
however,  to  encourage  me  :  "  I  have  brought  from  Italy  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  endowed  with  all  the  talents." 


XUI 


I  left  the  lupitcr  tliere,  meaning  to  depart  tlie  next  mom* 
ing.  Before  I  took  hone,  o«e  thousand  crowns  were  paid 
me,  partly  for  my  salary,  and  partly  on  account  of  monies 
I  had  di»t>ur»ed.  Having  received  this  sum.  1  returned  with 
a  light  hciri  and  satisfied  to  Paris.  No  sooner  bad  1  reached 
home  and  dined  with  merry  cheer,  than  I  callrd  for  all  my 
wardrobe,  which  included  a  great  many  stuts  of  silk,  dioice 
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furs,  and  also  vcrj'  ^i^^  cloth  sttifTs.  From  these  I  cetected 
preseitts  for  my  workpeople,  giving  eacli  »)mcthing  accord- 
ins  to  his  desert,  down  to  the  wrviint-ftiils  %nd  slnble-boys, 
in  order  to  enoouriRe  them  to  aid  me  heartily. 

Being  then  refreshed  in  strength  and  spirits,  I  attacked 
the  great  statue  of  Mars,  which  I  bad  set  up  solidly  upon  a 
(fame  of  wcll-comiectcd  woodwork,'  Over  tijta  there  by  a 
crust  of  plaster,  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubit  in  thickness, 
carefully  modrllcd  for  the  tlcsh  of  the  Coloesas.  Lastljr,  1 
prepared  a  gre^it  numtier  of  mouUh  in  aepantte  pieces  to 
compose  the  figure,  intending  to  dovetail  tJiem  together  io 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  art ;  and  this  task  involved  do 
difliculty. 

I  will  not  here  omit  to  relate  something  which  may  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  sixe  of  this  great  work,  and  i»  at  the 
same  time  highly  comic  It  most  first  t>e  mentioned  Uiat 
I  had  forbidden  all  Uic  men  who  lived  at  my  cost  to  bring 
light  women  into  my  house  or  anywhere  within  the  castle 
precincts.  Upon  this  point  of  discipline  I  was  extremely 
strict  Now  my  lad  Ascanio  loved  a  very  handsome  girl, 
who  returned  his  passion.  One  day  she  gave  her  mother 
the  slip,  and  came  to  see  Ascanio  at  night  Finding  that 
she  would  not  take  her  leave,  and  being  driven  to  his  wits' 
ends  to  conceal  her,  like  a  person  of  resources,  he  hit  at 
last  upon  the  plan  of  inHtalling  her  inside  tlie  statue.  There, 
In  tlic  head  itself,  he  made  her  up  a  place  to  sleep  in  ;  this 
lodging  she  occupied  some  time,  and  he  used  to  bring  ber 
forth  at  whiles  with  secrecy  by  night.  1  meanwhUe  having 
brought  tl]is  part  of  the  Colossus  almost  to  completion,  left 
it  alone,  and  indulged  my  vanity  a  bit  by  exposing  it  to 
sight ;  it  could,  indeed,  be  seen  by  more  than  half  Paris. 
nie  neighbours,  therefore,  took  to  climbing  their  hoitse- 
roofs,  and  crowds  came  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
Now  there  was  a  legend  in  the  city  that  my  castle  had  from 
olden  times  l)een  haunted  by  a  spirit,  though  I  never 
noticed  anything  to  confirm  thi*  belief :  and  fnlk  in  Paris 
called  it  popularly  by  the  name  of  Lemmonio  BorcA.*    The 

'  Thii  WM  wfaat  hecaLI«d  the  Calamn abore.  p.  314.  lie  meant  il  (ot  Ihv 
fountftin  of  Fotuunebkau.     Sec  p>  39^ 

■  Ptapetly,  Lt  Maitu  Bturrm,  the  ^OM  of  ■  tnonli  draxd  io  dranel  (torr). 
L«  Petit  Knle \*A a  bad  tcpolMion  on  accminl of  lli« moiden mU  toMTC  btcft 
oamniiiifil  then  In  llie  foiuiccnih  ccnimy  1<t  Qomo  Jbmm,  wUc  tA  Fhitl|i  V. 
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g^t\,  while  she  sojuunied  In  the  statue's  head,  could  not 
prevent  some  oi  ber  movements  to  aiid  fro  from  being  per- 
ceptible tlirouf{h  its  eye-holes;  tliis  m^c  stupid  people 
say  tJiat  Uic  ghost  had  got  into  the  body  of  the  figure,  and 
was  setting  its  eyes  in  motion,  and  its  mouth,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  tallc.  Many  of  ihcm  went  away  in  terror; 
ollicrs,  more  incredulous,  came  to  observe  the  phenomenon, 
and  when  they  were  unable  to  deny  the  flashiag  of  the 
statue's  eyes,  they  too  (kcUu^  their  credence  in  a  spirit 
— not  gnessing  that  there  was  a  spirit  there,  and  sound 
young  flesh  to  boot. 


XI.III 

All  this  while  1  was  engiiged  in  putting  my  door  together, 
with  its  several  appurtenances.  As  it  is  no  port  of  my 
poipose  to  include  in  thii!  autobiogntphy  such  things  ns 
annalists  record,  I  have  omitted  the  coming  of  the  Emt>eror 
wiUi  his  great  host,  and  tlie  King's  mustering  of  his  whole 
army.*  At  tlie  time  when  these  events  took  place,  hts 
Majesty  souglit  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  instantaneous 
forti5cation  of  Paris.  He  cante  on  purpose  to  my  house, 
and  took  me  all  round  the  city ;  and  when  he  found  that  1 
was  prepared  to  fortify  the  town  with  expedition  on  a  sound 
plan,  be  gave  express  orders  that  all  my  suggestions  should 
be  carried  out.  His  Admiral  was  lUrected  to  command  the 
citizens  to  ol>ey  me  under  pain  of  his  displeasure. 

Kow  the  Admiral  had  been  appointed  throng  Madame 
tl'Etaropca'  inltucncc  rather  than  from  any  proof  of  bis 
at»Uty,  for  he  was  a  man  of  httle  talent.  He  bore  the 
name  of  M.  d'Annebautt,  which  in  our  tongue  is  Monsignoi 
d'Aniballe ;  but  the  French  pronounce  it  so  that  they  usually 
made  it  sound  like  Monsignore  Asino  Buc.*  This  anim^ 
then  refertcd  to  Madame  d'Etampes  for  advice  upon  the 
matter,  and  site  ordered  him  to  summon  Girotamo  BcUarmato 
without  loss  of  time.'  He  was  an  engineer  (lom  Siena,  at 
that  time   in  Dieppe,  which   is  rather  more  than   a  day^i 

■  Towvd  the  •nil  of  Aacotl  is**,  ibe  InpcrUl  Amy  adranonl  m  &r  m 
Bpitmy,  vIiUb  t««nty  ItagoM  of  HirU 

■  /.#.,  UMM,  Ani-*l-t*. 

*  Ginluno  B«ll*nMli,  >  iMtntd  nMliiniMlkiui  and  nulHniy  aKhiiKI, 
taniAed  Iron  Skaa  foi  politioil  mtoBi.   Ilcdettpwd  itahatlMiro/ IUtr. 
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joumey  distant  from  the  caiMtal.  He  came  at  once,  and^ 
set  the  work  o(  (ortilic-Ltion  Hoinft  oa  a  very  tedious  nictbc 
which  made  mc  throw  tJie  job  up.  If  the  Emperor  bad' 
pusltcd  forward  at  this  time,  be  might  easily  have  taken 
ParisL  People  indeed  said  that,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  afterwards  concluded,  Madame  d'Etampes.  who  took 
more  part  in  it  than  anybody  else,  betrayed  the  Kinj;.'  1 
shall  pass  this  matter  over  without  further  words,  since  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  of  my  Memoin.  Mean- 
while, 1  worked  diligently  at  the  door,  and  finished  the  \-3ue, 
together  with  two  others  of  middling  size,  which  1  made  of 
my  own  silver.  At  the  end  of  those  great  troubles,  the 
King  came  to  take  his  case  awhile  in  Paris. 

That  accursed  woman  seemed  born  to  be  iIjc  ruin  of  the 
world.  I  ou}*ht  therefore  to  think  myself  of  some  account, 
seeing  she  held  me  for  her  mortal  enemy.  Happening  to 
qx»k  one  day  with  the  good  King  about  my  matters,  sbe 
abused  me  to  Mich  an  extent  thnt  be  swore,  in  order  to 
appease  her.  he  would  take  no  more  heed  of  me  thencefor- 
ward than  if  he  bad  never  set  eyes  upon  my  face.  These 
words  were  immediately  brought  me  by  a  page  of  Cardinal 
Ferraia,  called  11  Villa,  who  said  he  had  heard  the  King 
utter  them.  I  was  infuriated  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  dashed 
my  tools  across  the  room  and  all  the  things  I  was  at  work 
on,  made  my  arrangements  to  quit  I-'iance,  and  went  upon 
the  spot  to  find  the  King.  When  he  had  dined,  I  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  1  found  his  Majesty  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  very  few  persons.  After  1  bad  paid  him  the 
respects  due  to  kings,  he  bowed  his  head  with  a  gracious 
smile.  This  revived  hope  in  me ;  so  I  drew  nearer  to  his 
Majesty,  for  Ibcy  were  showing  him  some  tilings  in  my  own 
line  of  art ;  and  after  wc  had  talked  awhile  about  sudi 
matters,  be  asked  if  I  had  anything  worlli  seeing  at  my 
house,  and  next  inquired  when  I  should  Ukc  him  to  oome. 
1  rcphed  that  1  bad  some  pieces  ready  to  show  his  Majesty, 
if  he  pleased,  at  once.  He  told  me  to  go  home  and  he 
would  come  immediately. 


'  Theie  ii  Iniked  kxkI  rciuon  lo  Ijdlere  thai  llic  Kinif't  isbUtts,  in  fan 
inlouiy  of  the  Dauphin  anil  Diane  Je  I'oliien,  pUycd  USk.  ind  caajited  the 
IntpniiiliM*  It  alliance  licyon'l  EjKfnay. 
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XLIV 

I  went  accordingly,  and  waited  for  the  good  King's  visit, 
who,  it  seems,  had  gone  meanwhile  to  take  leave  of  Madame 
d'Ctampes.  She  asked  whither  he  ums  twund,  adding  that 
she  would  accompaoy  him  ;  hut  when  he  informed  her. 
she  told  him  that  she  would  not  sOt  lud  begged  him  af  a 
K{>ecial  favour  not  to  go  tumsdf  that  day.  She  had  to 
return  to  tlie  charge  more  than  twice  before  she  shook  the 
King's  determination  ;  however,  he  did  not  come  to  visit  itic 
tliat  day.  Next  morning  I  went  to  his  Majesty  at  the  same 
hour;  and  no  sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  me,  than  be 
swore  it  was  his  intention  to  come  to  me  upon  the  spot. 
Going  then,  according  to  his  wont,  to  take  leave  of  his  dear 
Madame  d'Ktampes,  this  lady  saw  that  all  her  influence  had 
not  been  at>le  to  cUvert  him  from  his  purpose ;  so  she  began 
with  that  biting  tongue  of  hers  to  say  the  worst  of  me  that 
could  lie  insinuated  against  a  dcatlly  enemy  of  this  inoat 
worlhy  crown  of  Fmncc.  The  good  King  appeased  hor  by 
replying  that  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  was  to  administer 
audi  3  scolding  as  should  make  me  tremble  in  my  shoes. 
This  he  swore  to  do  upon  his  honour.  Then  he  came  to  my 
bouse,  and  1  conducted  him  through  certain  rooms  upon 
the  basement,  where  I  had  put  the  whole  of  my  great  door 
together.  Upon  beholding  it,  the  King  was  struck  with 
stupefaction,  and  quite  lost  his  cue  (or  reprimanding  me, 
as  he  had  promised  Madame  d'Etampes.  Still  he  did  not 
choose  to  go  away  without  binding  some  nppi-rlnnily  for 
scolding ;  so  be  began  iii  this  wise :  "  There  ts  one  most 
important  matter,  Bcnvcnuto,  which  men  of  your  sort,  though 
full  of  talent,  ought  alwa>'s  to  bear  iu  mind ;  it  is  that  you 
cannot  bring  your  great  gifts  to  light  by  your  own  strcngtli 
alone ;  yoo  show  your  greatness  only  through  the  oppor- 
tunities we  give  you.  Kow  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
submissive,  not  so  arrogant  and  headstrong.  I  remember 
that  I  gave  you  express  orders  to  nuike  me  twelve  silver 
statues ;  and  this  was  all  I  wanted.  You  have  chosen  to 
execute  a  salt-cellar,  and  vases  and  busts  and  doora,  and 
a  heap  of  other  things,  which  quite  confound  me,  wbeo 
I  consider  how  you  have  neglected  my  wishes  and  worked 
for  tlie  (ulhlroent  of   your  own.      If  >'ou   mean    to  go  on 
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in  tilts  waj^,  I  shall  presently  let  you  understand  what  is  my 
own  method  of  procedure  when  1  choose  to  have  things 
done  in  my  own  way.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  plainly :  do 
your  utmost  to  obey  my  commands ;  for  if  you  stick  to  your 
own  fancies,  you  will  run  your  head  aj^inst  a  wall."  While 
he  was  uttering  these  words,  his  lords  in  waiting  hung  upon 
the  King's  lips,  seeing  him  shake  his  head,  frown,  and 
gesticulate,  now  with  one  hand  and  now  with  the  other. 
The  whole  company  of  attendant,  therefore,  quaked  with 
fear  for  me ;  but  I  stood  firm,  and  let  no  breath  ol  fear 
pn»  over  me. 

XLV 

Wlien  he  had  wound  up  this  sermon,  agreed  upon  before- 
hand with  his  darling  Madame  d'Etampes,  1  l>cnt  one  leg 
upon  the  ground,  an<l  kissed  his  coat  above  the  knee.  I'heo 
I  began  my  speedi  as  follDW* :  "  Sacred  Majesty,  I  admit 
tliat  all  that  you  Iiavc  said  is  true.  Only,  in  reply,  I  protest 
that  niy  heart  has  ever  been,  by  day  and  night,  with  all 
my  vital  forces,  bent  on  serving  you  and  executing  your  oom- 
mands.  If  it  appears  to  your  Majesty  that  my  actions  contra- 
dict these  words,  let  your  Majesty  be  sure  that  Bcnvcnuto  was 
not  at  fault,  but  rather  possibly  my  evil  fate  or  adrerae 
fortune,  which  has  made  tnc  unworthy  to  serve  the  most 
admirable  prince  who  ever  Messed  this  earth.  Therefore 
I  crave  your  pardon.  I  was  under  the  impression,  how- 
ever, tliat  your  Majesty  had  given  me  silver  for  one  statue 
only ;  having  no  more  at  my  disposal,  I  could  not  execute 
others ;  so,  witli  the  surplus  whicli  remaine<l  for  use,  I  made 
thJs  vase,  to  show  your  Majesty  the  grand  style  of  the 
ancients.  Perhaps  you  never  had  seen  anytliing  of  the  sort 
before.  As  for  the  salt-cellar,  i  tliought,  if  my  memory  does 
not  betray  me,  that  your  Majesty  on  one  occasion  ordered 
me  to  make  it  of  your  own  accord.  The  conversation  falling 
upon  something  of  the  kind  which  had  been  brought  for  your 
inspection,  I  showed  you  a  model  made  by  me  in  Italy  ;  you, 
following  the  impulse  of  your  own  mind  only,  had  a  tliousand 
golden  ducats  told  out  for  me  to  execute  the  piece  withal. 
Uianking  me  in  addition  for  my  hint ;  and  what  is  more. 
I  seem  to  remember  that  you  commended  me  highly  when 
it  W.-U  completed.     As  regards  the  door,  it  was  my  impression 
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that,  after  we  Itiul  dianced  to  speak  about  it  at  some  time 
or  other,  your  Majesty  fsive  orders  to  j-our  chief  secretary, 
M.  Villerois,  (rom  whom  the  order  passed  to  M.  de  Marmainie 
and  M.  de  hi  Fa,  to  thb  effect,  that  all  these  gentlemen  should 
keep  me  goinfc  at  the  work,  and  sec  that  I  obtained  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Without  such  commission  I  should  ccrl^nly  not 
have  been  able  to  advance  so  great  an  undertaking  on  my 
own  resources.  As  (or  the  bronze  heads,  the  pedestal  of 
Jupiter  and  other  such-hkc  things,  I  anil  begin  by  saying  Ihat 
I  cast  those  heads  upon  my  own  accoimt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  witli  French  clays,  of  which,  as  a  foreigner,  I  had 
no  previous  knowledge  whatsoever.  UiJcss  I  had  nude  tJie 
experiment,  I  could  not  have  set  about  casting  those  large 
works.  Now,  touching  the  [X'dcstals,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
made  them  twcausc  1  judged  them  necessary  to  the  statues. 
Consequently,  in  all  that  1  have  done,  1  meant  to  act  for  the 
best,  and  at  no  point  to  swerve  from  your  Majesty's  expressed 
wishes.  It  is  indeed  true  tJiat  I  set  that  huge  Colossus  up 
to  satisfy  my  own  desire,  paying  for  it  from  my  own  purse, 
even  to  tlie  point  which  it  has  reached,  because  I  thouglit 
that,  you  being  tlie  great  king  you  arc,  and  1  the  tritUn^ 
artist  that  I  am,  it  was  my  duty  to  erect  for  your  glory  and 
my  own  a  statue,  tlie  like  of  which  the  ancients  never  saw. 
Now,  at  tlto  last,  having  been  taught  that  God  is  not  inclined 
to  make  mc  worthy  of  so  ^orioos  a  service,  1  beseech  your 
Majesty,  instead  of  the  noble  recompense  you  had  in  iniod 
to  give  me  for  my  labours,  ticstow  upon  me  only  one  small 
trifle  of  >'our  favour,  and  therewith  the  leave  lo  iinil  >-our 
kingdom.  At  this  instant,  if  >'0u  condescend  lo  my  re<juest, 
1  shall  return  to  Italy,  always  thanking  God  and  yoor  Majesty 
for  the  happy  hours  which  I  have  )>as9ed  in  serving  you." 


XLVI 

Tlie  King  stretched  forth  his  own  hands  and  raised  me 
very  graciously.  Tlien  he  told  mc  tltat  I  ought  to  continue 
In  his  service,  and  that  all  that  1  had  done  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  him.  Turning  to  the  lords  in  his  company,  he 
spoke  these  words  precisely :  "  I  verily  believe  that  a  liner 
door  could  not  l>c  made  for  l^radise  itscU."  When  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  allhmigh  his  speech  had  been  entirely  in 
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my  favour,  I  again  tJianke<l  Itim  respectfully,  repentinji;, 
however,  my  request  for  leave  to  travel ;  for  the  Iicat  of 
my  indignation  had  not  >■€!  cooled  down.  Hie  Majcst>', 
feeling  that  1  act  too  little  store  upon  bis  unwonted  and 
cxiiaordinary  condcscenuon,  commanded  me  with  a  great 
imd  terrible  voice  to  hold  my  tongue,  unless  I  wanted  to 
incur  liis  wrath  ;  afterwards  he  added  th:tt  he  would  drown 
me  in  gold,  and  that  he  gave  me  the  leave  1  asked ;  and 
over  and  above  the  works  he  had  commissioned,'  he  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  what  1  had  done  on  my  own  account 
in  the  interval ;  1  slioiild  never  henceforth  hare  any  quarrels 
with  bim,  because  he  knew  my  character ;  and  for  my  pari, 
1  too  ought  to  study  the  temper  of  his  hfajcsty,  as  my  duty 
required.  1  answered  that  1  thanked  God  and  his  Majesty 
for  everything ;  then  1  asked  him  to  come  and  sec  how  far 
I  had  udvanced  the  great  Colossus.  Su  he  c:mie  to  my 
house,  and  I  luid  the  statue  uncovered ;  he  itdmired  it  ex- 
tremely, and  gave  orders  to  his  secretary  to  i^ay  nic  all  the 
moitey  1  had  xfKiit  ii|)on  it,  be  the  sum  what  it  might,  pro- 
vided 1  wrote  tlie  bill  out  in  my  own  hand.  Then  he 
departed,  saying  :  "  Adieu,  nion  ami,"  whidi  is  a  phrase  not 
often  used  by  kings. 


XLVII 

After  returning  to  his  palace,  he  called  to  mind  the  words 
1  had  spoken  in  our  previous  interview,  some  of  which  were 
so  excessively  humtile,  and  oUiers  so  proud  and  haughty,  that 
they  caused  him  no  small  irritation.  He  rcpt-atcd  a  lew  ai 
them  in  the  presence  of  Madame  d'Etampcs  and  Monsignor 
di  San  Polo,  a  great  baron  of  France.'  This  man  had  alwaj-s 
professed  mudi  friendship  for  me  in  the  past,  and  certainly, 
on  tliat  occasion,  he  shovred  his  good-will,  after  the  FrentJi 
fashion,  with  great  cleverness.  It  happened  thus :  die  King 
in  die  course  of  a  long  conversation  compl.iined  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  to  whose  care  he  had  entrusted  me, 

'  The  MSS.  b  IliU  phiue  vaty.  and  the  monlnt;  u  not  quilc  cku. 
Aocufdin);  to  one  nailing.  Itic  iicn»c  wuulil  be :  "  Tbouith  llie  »«>lu  be  had 
c-jnnmiuioned  ««te  not  yet  bcpio."  Rut  itiUiD*olv««snawkwudiueo(tfat 
word /iifm. 

*  Kranvait  tie  UouiImd,  Comtn  de  Saiot  PaulL  one  of  Ibc  Mel  eoatpanlonM 
in  uma  Hid  (aplaim  of  Fnag^  I. 
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never  finvc  »  ihoojiht  to  my  affairs ;  so  far  as  lie  was  con- 
cerned, I  might  liave  decamped  from  tbc  realm;  therefore 
be  roust  cerLtinly  iirrange  for  carotiuUing  me  to  some  one 
who  would  appreciate  mc  better,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  ruQ  a  farther  risk  of  losing  me.  At  these  words  Monsieur  dc 
Saint  Paul  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
saying  that  if  the  King  appointed  him  my  guardian,  fae  would 
act  «o  that  I  should  never  have  the  cliance  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  King  rejitied  that  he  was  very  well  salislietl, 
if  only  Saint  Paul  would  cxpluin  tlie  way  in  whidi  he  meant 
to  manage  mc.  Madame  sat  by  with  an  air  of  miUch  irritation, 
and  Saint  Paul  stood  on  his  dignity,  decUning  to  answer  the 
King's  question.  When  the  King  repeated  it,  he  said,  to 
curr>'  favour  with  Madame  d'Iftampcs:  "I  would  hang  that 
Benvenuto  of  youn  by  the  neck,  and  thus  you  would  keep 
him  for  ever  in  your  kingdom."  She  broke  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  protesting  that  I  richly  deserved  it.  The  King,  to 
keep  (liem  company,  began  to  laugh,  and  said  be  had  no 
objection  to  Saint  Paai  han^ng  inc,  if  he  could  lir^  produce 
my  equal  in  the  arts ;  and  although  1  had  not  carried  such 
a  fate,  he  gave  him  full  liberty  and  Uccnse  In  this  w:iy 
that  day  ended,  and  I  came  off  safe  and  sound,  foi'  which 
may  God  be  pniiscd  and  thanked. 


XLVIII 

The  King  had  now  made  peace  with  the  Emperor,  bat 
not  with  tlic  English,  and  these  devils  were  keeping  uB  in 
constant  agtt^ition.'  His  Majesty  had  ihcrctorc  other  tilings 
than  pleasure  to  attend  to.  He  ordered  Picro  Strozzi  to  go 
with  sliip«  of  war  into  the  EnKlish  waters ;  but  tltls  was  a 
very  difficult  undertaking,  even  for  that  great  commander, 
without  a  paragon  at  his  times  in  the  art  of  war,  and  also 
without  3  paragon  in  his  misfortunes.  Several  months  passed 
without  my  receiving  money  or  commiwions  ;  accordingly,  1 
dismissed  my  workpeople  with  the  exception  of  tlie  two 
iLdians.  whom  I  set  to  making  two  big  vases  out  of  my 
own  silver ;  for  these  men  could  not  work  in  bronze.     Alter 

'  Ttar  poM  or  Cti[r/  wki  concludoJ  Se|itruibef  i^  1(14.  I'bo  Eolith 
IuhI  token  Boulucnc  foiu  diyi  etrliet.  P«kc  Iclwccn  I'rauee  md  tagUBd 
was  Mil  oMiclwlcd  ilUJUMj,  1546L 
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they  bad  linisbed  these,  1  took  them  to  a  city  which  be> 
longed  to  the  Queen  of  Navuire ;  it  is  called  Aigeotana,  and 
is  distant  sevcnU  clays'  journey  irutn  Paris.'  On  arriviDg  at 
this  pUce,  I  foiiiul  that  tlie  King  wa»  indi»po«edi  and  the 
Oirdinal  of  Ferrunt  told  his  Majesty  that  I  was  come.  He 
m»dc  no  answer,  whidi  obliged  me  to  stay  several  days 
kicking  my  heels.  Of  a  truth,  I  never  was  more  uncomfort- 
able in  nty  life ;  but  at  last  I  presented  myself  one  cveoing 
and  offered  the  two  vases  for  the  King's  inspecUoo.  He 
wa-s  excessively  delighted,  and  when  I  saw  him  ia  good 
humour,  I  bcfigL-d  his  Majesty  tn  grant  me  tlie  favour  ot 
permitting  me  to  tmvcl  mto  Italy ;  I  would  leave  the  sc\-cn 
months  of  my  salary  which  were  due,  and  his  Majesty  might 
condescend  to  pay  me  when  I  required  money  for  my  return 
journey.  I  entreated  him  to  grant  tltis  petition,  seeing  tliat 
the  times  were  more  for  fighting  than  for  making  statues; 
moreover,  his  Kfajest)-  had  allowed  a  similar  license  to  Bologna 
tlic  painter,  wherefore  1  humbly  iMrgged  him  to  concede  Uic 
s;tme  to  me.  White  1  was  uttering  these  words  the  King 
kept  gaxing  intently  on  the  va&cs,  and  from  time  to  time  shot 
a  terrible  glance  at  me ;  nevertheless,  I  went  on  praying  to 
the  best  of  my  abilit>-  tliat  be  would  favour  my  petition.  <\U 
of  a  sudden  be  rose  angrily  from  his  scat,  and  said  to  me 
in  Italian ;  "  Ucnvcnuto,  you  arc  a  great  fool.  Take  these 
vases  back  to  Paris,  for  1  want  to  have  them  gilt."  Without 
making  any  other  answer  he  then  departed. 

1  went  up  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  wlio  was  present, 
and  besought  him,  since  he  had  already  contcn-cd  upon  mc 
the  great  benefit  of  freeing  me  from  prison  in  Koroc,  witli 
many  others  besides,  to  do  mc  this  one  favour  more  erf  pn>- 
curtog  for  mc  leave  to  travel  into  Italy.  He  answered  that 
he  sltoiild  be  very  glad  to  do  his  best  to  gratify  mc  in  thit. 
matter ;  1  might  leave  it  without  farther  tbooglit  to  him. 
and  even  if  1  chose,  might  set  oH  at  onoe,  because  lie  would 
act  for  the  best  in  my  interest  witti  tlie  King.  I  told  the 
Cardinal  that  since  1  was  aware  his  Majesty  had  put  me 
under  the  protection  of  his  most  reverend  lordship,  if  he 
gave  me  luive,  I  felt  ready  to  depart,  and  promised  to  return 
upon  llic  smallest  hint  from  his  reverence.    The  Cardinal 

'  AiccnUn.  Ibe  tMj  at  th«  Duchy  ol  Alcnooo.  Mireartt,  It  «t1l  fai 
membcicd,  tiaii  b««n  fint  nurricd  tu  the  Hue  d'Alenfon.  wxl  tR«t  bl«  di 
rctilnnl  hit  fich. 
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then  bade  me  go  back  to  Paris  and  vrait  (here  eight  days, 
during  which  time  he  would  procure  tlic  King's  license  for 
me ;  if  his  Majesty  refused  to  let  me  go,  tie  wotdd  withont 
fail  inform  me  ;  btit  if  I  received  no  letters,  that  would  be  a 
sign  that  I  might  set  off  with  an  easy  mind. 


XLIX 

I  obej-cd  the  Cardinal,  and  rctiiincd  to  Paris,  where  1  made 
excellent  cases  (or  my  three  sih'cr  %-ascs.  After  the  lapse  of 
twent)'  days,  I  began  my  preparations,  and  packed  the  three 
vases  upon  a  mule.  ThiK  animA]  bad  been  lent  me  for  the 
journey  to  Lyons  by  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  now  once 
more  installed  in  my  castle. 

Then  I  departed  in  my  evil  hour,  together  with  Signor 
Ippolito  Goiuaga,  at  that  time  in  the  pay  of  the  King,  and 
also  in  tlie  service  of  Count  Galcotto  della  Mtrandola.  Some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  said  count  went  with  us,  as  well  as 
Lionardo  Tedaldi,  our  fclIow-citizcn  of  Florence. 

I  made  Ascanio  and  Pagolo  guardians  of  my  castle  and 
all  my  properly,  including  two  little  vases  which  were  only 
just  begun ;  those  I  left  beliind  in  order  that  the  two  young 
men  might  not  be  idle.  I  had  lived  very  handsomely  in 
Paris,  and  therefore  there  was  a  large  amount  of  costly 
household  furniture :  the  whole  value  of  these  effects  ex- 
ceeded 1500  crowns.  I  bade  Ascanio  remember  what  great 
benefits  1  had  bestowed  upon  him.  and  that  up  to  Uie  pre- 
sent he  had  been  a  mere  thoughtless  lad :  the  lime  was  now 
come  for  him  to  show  the  prudence  of  a  man ;  therefore  I 
thought  fit  to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  all  my  goods,  as 
also  of  my  honour.  If  he  had  the  least  thing  to  complain 
of  from  those  brutes  of  Frenchmen,  he  was  to  let  me  hear 
at  once,  because  1  would  take  post  and  Hy  from  any  place 
in  which  I  found  myself,  not  only  to  discharge  the  great 
obligations  under  which  I  lay  to  that  good  King,  but  also 
to  defend  my  honour.  Ascanio  replied  with  the  tears  of  a 
thief  and  hypocrite :  "  [  have  never  known  a  father  better 
than  you  are,  and  all  things  which  a  good  son  is  bound 
to  perform  for  »  good  father  will  I  ever  do  for  you."  So 
then  I  look  my  departure,  attended  by  a  servant  and  a  Uttle 
Frcncli  tad. 
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It  was  jusl  past  noon,  when  some  o(  the  KinR'«  treasurers, 
by  no  means  trieDds  of  aiine,  made  a  visit  lo  my  caUle. 
Tlie  rascally  fellows  began  by  saying  tliat  I  had  gone  off 
with  the  Icing's  silver,  and  told  Mcsscr  Guido  and  the 
Bishop  of  l'a»a  to  send  at  once  off  after  his  Majeaty's 
vases;  if  not,  they  would  tliemselves  deiipatch  a.  messenger 
to  get  them  back,  and  do  ma  some  great  mischief,  llie 
Bishop  and  Messer  Guido  were  mucti  more  friKhlcned  than 
was  necessary  ;  so  they  sent  that  traitor  Ascanio  by  the  post 
off  on  the  spot.  He  made  his  appearance  before  me  about 
midnight.  1  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  and  kept  revolving 
sad  thoughts  to  the  followiDg  elTect :  "  In  whose  hands 
have  I  left  my  projJerty,  my  casUc  ?  Oh,  what  a  fate  i* 
this  of  mine,  which  forces  mc  to  take  this  journey !  May 
God  gnmt  only  tliat  the  Cardinal  is  not  of  one  mind  witli 
Madame  d'Etampes,  who  has  noUiing  else  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  make  mc  lose  the  grace  of  that  good  Kinj^" 


While  I  was  thus  dismally  debating  with  myself,  I  heard 
Ascanio  calling  me.  On  llic  instant  1  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  asked  if  he  brought  good  or  evil  tidings.  The  knave 
answered :  "  1'hcy  are  good  news  I  bring ;  but  you  must 
only  send  b»ck  those  three  vases,  for  the  rascally  treasurers 
keep  shouting,  '  Stop,  thief  I '  So  the  Bisliop  and  Messer 
Guido  s»y  that  you  must  absolutely  send  Ihem  back.  For 
the  rest  you  nec<l  have  no  anxiety,  but  may  punue  your 
jouiDcy  witlt  a  light  heart."  I  handed  over  tlie  vases  Im- 
mediately, two  of  tliem  being  my  own  property,  tofletfaer 
with  the  silver  and  much  else  besides.'  1  bad  meant  to 
take  them  to  the  Cardinal  of  Feiiar^i's  abbey  at  L>X)ns ;  (or 
tJioiigh  people  accused  mc  of  WTinting  to  carr>'  them  into 
Italy,  everybody  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  impossible  to 
export  money,  gold,  or  t^ilver  (roni  France  without  specutl 
license.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  1  could  have  crossed 
the  frontier  with  those  three  great  vases,  which,  together 
with  their  cases,  were  »  whole  mule's  burden  I  It  is  cer- 
tainly tnic   that,  since   these  articles  were   of   great  value 

>  Cfm  J'atfmtt  i  tg^i  ma.  Time  «o*d*  refer  pcfhap*  lo  the  vaiM :  t^ 
lihtr  and  etniythmi  ftrUinini  U  iktm. 
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and  the  biglicKt  beauty,  I  Ml  uneasiness  in  cue  the  King 
should  die,  and  I  had  lately  Mt  him  in  a  very  hid  state  o[ 
healtli ;  therefore  I  nid  to  mysdf :  "If  such  an  accident 
should  happen,  having  these  tbiogs  in  tlie  kvepuig  oi  the 
Cardinal.  I  shaJl  not  lo»e  Ihem." 

WcU,  to  cut  the  story  short,  I  seat  back  the  mule  with 
the  vases,  and  other  tilings  of  importance ;  then,  upon  the 
following  morning,  1  travelled  forward  with  the  company 
I  liave  already  mentioned,  nor  could  I,  tlirough  tlie  whole 
journey,  refrain  from  siRliing  and  weeping.  Sometimes, 
however,  (  consoled  myself  with  God  by  saying :  "  Lord 
God,  before  whose  eyes  the  truth  lies  open  I  Thou  kuowest 
that  my  object  in  this  journey  is  only  to  carry  alms  to  six 
poor  miserable  virgins  and  their  mother,  my  own  sister. 
They  have  indeed  tlieir  father,  but  he  is  very  old,  and 
gains  nothing  by  bis  trade ;  I  fear,  therefore,  lest  they 
might  too  easily  take  to  a  bad  course  of  life.  Since,  then, 
I  am  performing  a  true  act  of  piety,  I  look  to  Thy  Majesty 
for  aid  and  counsel."  This  was  all  the  recreation  I  enjoyed 
upon  my  forward  journey. 

We  were  one  <tay  dittant  from  Lyons,  and  it  was  close 
upon  the  hour  of  twenty-two,  when  the  heavens  began  to 
thunder  with  sharp  rattling  claps,  although  the  sky  was 
quite  clear  at  tlie  lime.'  1  was  riding  a  cross-bow  shot 
before  my  comrades.  After  the  thunder  the  heavens  made 
a  noise  so  great  and  horrible  that  1  thought  the  last  day 
had  come;  so  1  reined  in  for  a  moment,  while  a  shower 
of  hail  began  to  fall  without  a  drop  of  water.  At  first  the 
hail  was  somewhat  larger  than  pellets  from  a  popgun, 
and  when  these  struck  me,  they  hurt  considerably.  Little 
by  little  It  increased  in  size,  until  the  stones  might  be 
compared  to  balls  from  a  crossbow.  Hy  horse  became 
restive  with  fright ;  so  I  wheeled  round,  and  returned  at  a 
gallop  to  where  I  found  my  comrades  taking  refuge  in  a 
^r-wood.  The  hail  now  grew  to  the  size  of  big  lemons. 
I  began  to  sing  a  Miserere :  and  while  I  was  devoutly 
tittering  this  psalm  to  God.  there  fell  a  stone  so  huae  that 
It  Mii:i->hcd  tlie  thick  hnmch  of  the  pine  under  which  I  had 
retired  tor  safety.  Another  of  the  hailstones  hit  my  horse 
tipon  the  head,  and  almost  stunitcd  him ;  octe  struck  me 

'  E  tsria  fa  Uamtiiuuu.     Ftihipt  fbit  oughl  lo  b* ;  minfUt  tif  ttamd 
tuilt  titklminfi.     Coclhs  Uk«  It  u  I  do  «bc>rc. 
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also,  but  not  directly,  else  it  would  ha%*c  killed  tnc 
like  mitnncr,  pour  old  Lionardo  Tedaldi,  who  like  mc  was 
kticelitig  on  tlie  ground,  received  lo  ilirewd  a  blow  tlmt  tie 
fell  grovelling  upon  all  fount.  Wlien  I  saw  that  tlie  fir  bnusb 
offered  no  protection,  and  that  I  ought  to  act  as  well  as 
to  intone  my  Misereres,  1  began  at  once  to  wrap  my  mantle 
round  my  head.  At  the  same  time  I  cried  lo  Lioitardo, 
who  was  shrieking  for  succour.  "  Jesus !  JesuB  1 "  that  Jesus 
would  help  him  if  he  helped  himself.  I  bad  more  trouUe 
in  looking  after  this  man's  safety  than  my  own.  The  storm 
raged  for  some  while,  but  at  last  it  stopped ;  and  we.  who 
were  pounded  black  and  blue,  scrambled  as  well  as  we 
could  upon  our  horses.  Pursuing  the  way  to  our  lodging 
for  tlie  night,  we  showed  our  scratches  and  bruises  to  each 
other;  but  .iboul  a  mile  fartlier  on  we  came  upon  a  scene 
of  deviist-ition  whicli  surpas-wd  what  we  had  suffered,  and 
defies  description.  All  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  shatteicd ;  tlie  beasts  tn  the  field  lay  dead ; 
many  of  tlic  bcrdsnicn  had  also  been  killed ;  wc  obscri-ed 
l.iigc  quantities  of  hailstones  which  could  not  have  been 
grasped  with  two  hands.  Feeling  then  that  wc  had  come 
well  out  of  a  great  peril,  wc  acknowledged  that  our  prayers 
to  God  and  Misereres  had  helped  us  more  than  we  could 
h^vc  helped  ourselves.  Returning  thanks  to  God,  therefore, 
we  entered  Lyons  in  the  course  of  Uie  next  day,  and 
tarried  there  eight  days.  At  the  end  ol  this  time,  being 
refreshed  in  sticngth  and  spirits,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
and  passed  the  mnuntains  without  mishap.  On  the  other 
»dc  I  bought  a  httle  pony,  because  the  baggage  which  1 
carried  had  somewhat  overtired  my  horses. 


I 


U 

After  we  had  been  one  day  in  Italy,  the  Count  Galcotto 
delta  Miraiidola  joined  us.  He  was  travelling  by  post; 
and  stopping  where  we  were,  he  told  me  that  I  had  done 
wrong  to  leave  France ;  I  ouglit  not  to  jomticy  forwards, 
for,  if  I  returned  at  once,  my  affairs  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  1  persisted  in  my 
course,  t  was  ^ving  the  game  up  lo  my  enemies,  and  furnish- 
ing them  with  opportunities  to  do  mc  mischief.     By  return- 
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Ing  I  mtKlit  put  a  stop  to  their  intrigues;  and  those  in 
whom  I  placed  the  most  confidence  were  just  the  titen  who 
played  most  traitoroiialy.  He  would  not  say  more  than  that 
be  knew  very  well  all  about  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  Cardinal 
o(  Ferrara  had  DOW  conspired  with  the  two  rogues  I  left  in 
charge  of  all  my  business.  Having  repeated  over  itnd  over 
again  that  I  ought  absolutely  to  turn  back,  he  went  onward 
with  the  post,  while  I.  being  influenced  by  my  companions, 
could  not  make  my  mind  up  to  return.  My  heart  wait 
tiorelv  torn  asunder,  at  one  moment  t>y  the  desire  to  reach 
Florence  as  t|uickly  as  I  could,  and  at  another  by  the  con- 
viction that  I  ought  to  regain  France.  At  last,  in  order 
to  end  tlic  fever  of  this  irresolution,  I  determined  to  take 
the  post  for  Florence.  I  could  not  make  arrangements  with 
the  first  postmaster,  but  persisted  in  my  purpose  to  press 
forward,  and  endure  an  anxious  life  at  Florence.' 

I  arted  comi>any  with  Signor  Ippolito  Gonxaga,  who 
took  the  route  for  Mirandola,  while  I  diverged  ut>oii  the 
road  to  Parma  and  Piaccnza.  in  the  latter  city  I  met  Duke 
Pier  Luigi  upon  the  street,  who  stared  me  in  the  face, 
and  recognised  me.*  Since  I  knew  him  to  have  been  the 
sole  cause  of  my  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angclo, 
the  sight  of  him  made  my  blood  boil.  Yet  being  onablc 
to  escape  from  the  man,  I  decided  lo  pay  him  my  respects, 
and  arrived  jii^t  after  he  had  risen  from  table  in  the  com- 
pany ol  the  Landi.  who  afterwards  murdered  him.  On 
my  appearance,  he  received  me  with  unbounded  marks  of 
esteem  and  affection,  among  which  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark to  the  gentlemen  present  that  I  was  the  first  artist  of 
the  world  in  my  own  line,  and  that  I  bad  been  for  a  long 
while  in  prison  at  Rome.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 
"My  Bcnvenuto.  1  \vzs  deeply  grieved  for  your  misfortune, 
and  knew  well  that  ygu  were  innocent,  but  conid  not  do 

'  Th«  Iczl  here  b  cilMcnrc.  T^  wod*  vtmirta  Irititltrt  a^bi  wtm  "  l« 
pt,  bjr  any  mont.  bnwrvn  iiwcovMiient,  to  FImcbcb."  l  hsTc  cheMn 
anothfr  lnic^cf<>iion  in  the  t»i.  at  matt  caMomirt  with  tbc  lulka  Uimn. 
For  GilLini'B  uw  oF  Iritulmnt  iriMart.ttt  lllx  t.  Ill,  an^«tU»*  trii»i«n 
la  >ii.t  tu». 

'  i'Ki  Lnlg)  Farstn  wu  not  forfnaDv  Invetieil  with  the  Duchjr  of  Pwma 
tai  Piaccus  vnUI  Scpicmtcf  i  $4;.  CcRIbI.  Ilwrcfoit,  p*^  )""■  *^^  ■'>'<  ■* 
DuksofCasuo^  lie  ■■»  aiuMlruicil  on  S«pteml>ci  10,  1547.  The  Laodl, 
UDoncoibariMbleiscBof  tbeJiKhf.  look  pan  In  a  coniplnej  wUch  h«d  iu 
l-rouM  In  Fttr  Lulgr*  poUikal  erron  no  Ion  ihaa  in  hii  tntoktsbto  wlagorun- 
mcDt  and  bnfamniK  pritua  lift. 
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anything  to  help  you.  [n  short,  it  was  my  father,  wbo 
chose  to  ilnitify  some  enemies  o(  yours,  from  wliom,  more- 
over, he  heiird  that  you  had  spoken  ill  of  him.  I  am  coa> 
vincetl  thix  was  not  tnie,  and  indeed  1  was  heartily  sorry 
for  your  troubles."  These  words  lie  kept  piling  up  and 
repeating  until  he  seemed  to  be  l>cggtnn  my  pardon.  After- 
wards he  inquired  about  the  work  I  bad  been  doing  for  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty ;  and  on  my  furnishing  him  with 
details,  he  listened  as  attentively  and  graciously  as  possible. 
Tlien  he  asked  if  1  had  a  mind  to  serve  him.  To  Uiis  1 
replied  that  my  honour  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so ;  but 
that  if  I  had  completed  those  extensive  works  begun  for 
tlie  King,  1  should  be  disposed  to  quit  any  great  prince 
merely  to  enter  his  Excellency's  service. 

Hereby  it  may  be  seen  how  the  power  and  goodness  ot 
God  never  leave  unpunished  any  sort  or  quality  of  men 
who  act  unjustly  toward  the  innocent  This  man  did  what^U 
was  equivalent  to  begging  my  pardon  in  the  presence  ofH 
tliose  very  persons  who  .tuhsequently  took  revenge  on  him 
for  mc  and  many  others  whom  he  had  massacred.  Let 
then  no  prince,  however  great  )ic  be,  Liugh  at  God's  justice, 
in  the  way  that  many  whom  I  know  are  doing,  and  who 
have  cruelly  maltreated  mc.  as  I  shall  relate  at  the  proper 
time.  I  do  not  write  these  things  in  any  worldly  spirit  of 
boasting,  but  only  to  return  thanks  to  God,  my  deliverer 
in  so  many  Iriiils.  In  those  too  which  daily  assail  me.  I 
always  carry  my  complaint  to  Htm,  and  call  on  Him  to  be 
my  defender.  On  all  occasions,  after  1  have  done  my  best 
to  aid  myi^elf,  if  I  lose  courage  and  my  feelile  forces  fail, 
then  is  the  great  might  of  God  manifested,  which  descends  , 
unexpectedly  on  tliose  who  wrongfully  injure  their  neigh- 
bours, or  neglect  the  grave  and  honourable  diarge  (hey 
have  received  from  Him. 


LI  I 

When  I  returned  to  my  inn,  I  found  that  tlie  Duke  had  sent 
me  abundance  to  cat  and  drink  of  very  excellent  quality.  I 
made  a  hearty  meal,  then  mounted  and  rode  to\v:ird  Florcnoc. 
There  I  found  my  sister  with  six  daughlert,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  marriageable  and  the  youngest  still  at  nurse.     Her 
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httshind.  by  reason  oj  divers  drcumstances  in  Ihe  city,  >>ad 
lost  employment  from  his  trade.  I  had  sciit  gpais  and 
French  jewcUcr>".  m<jre  Ifuin  a  year  earlier,  to  the  amoont  of 
About  two  tliouiotid  ducats,  and  now  brought  with  me  the 
sxme  wares  to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  crowns.  I 
discovered  that,  whereas  1  made  them  an  allowance  of  fouf 
golden  crowns  a  monti),  the>'  always  drew  considciablc  sums 
from  the  ainent  sale  of  these  articles.  My  brother-in-law 
wax  such  an  honest  fellow,  that,  fearini;  to  iQve  me  cause  for 
an^er,  he  had  pawned  nearly  everything  he  possessed,  and 
was  devoured  by  interest,  in  his  anxiety  to  leave  my  monies 
untouched.  It  seems  that  my  aUowancc,  made  by  way  of 
charity,  did  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  When 
then  I  found  him  so  honest  in  his  dealings.  1  felt  inclined 
to  raise  his  pension ;  and  it  was  my  intention,  before 
leaving  Klorcncc,  to  make  some  arniD([ement  for  all  of  hi* 
daughters.* 


Lni 

The  Diike  of  Florence  at  this  time,  which  was  the  month 
of  August  I54S,  had  retired  to  Poggio  a  Cajano,  ten  miles 
distant  from  Florence.  Thither  then  I  went  to  pay  him 
mylresjMCts,  with  the  sole  object  of  acting  as  duty  rcqoired, 
finrt  because  I  was  a  Florentine,  and  next  because  my  fore- 
fathers had  always  been  adherents  of  the  Mcdiccan  party, 
and  t  yielded  to  none  of  them  in  affection  for  this  Duke 
Cosimo.  As  I  have  said,  then,  I  rode  to  Poggio  with  the 
sole  object  of  paying  my  respects,  and  with  no  intention  of 
accepting  service  under  him,  as  God,  who  does  all  thinfp 
well,  did  then  appoint  for  me. 

When  I  was  introduced,  the  Duke  received  me  very 
kindly ;  then  he  and  the  t^uchess  put  questions  concerning 
the  works  which  1  had  execuled  for  the  King.*  I  answered 
willingly  and  in  detail.  Alter  listening  to  my  story,  he 
aniiwered  tliat  he  l>:id  heard  as  much,  and  that  I  sp^ilfc  the 
truth.    Then  he  assumed  a  tone  of  sympathy,  and  added: 

'  Tbouiib  this  [«ra(nph  m  coofiwed,  the  ae*nane  trena  to  b«  ttikt  Cdliri^ 
fan>ther-iD-lk«  ifid  not  B*e  the  moMjr  whidi  accnied  fnm  ilw  Mta  of  )cwd- 
l«iy,  aod  nx  into  debt,  beosiwe  Ua  ttUfmmot  «m  iiiadeqnM«,  uiil  be  wM 
out  of  work. 

'  TUt  Dncbcn  *u  Eleooon  ill  Toleilo,  <vdl  known  to  u*  Ibrou^b  Bfandno't 
pMtndL 
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"  Huw  •iiiiiU  ii  tecompcnsc  (or  such  great  and  noble  master'- 
pkccH  I  Friend  Dcnvciiuto,  if  you  feci  inclined  to  execute 
itoniethinK  for  tnc  Uyi,  1  um  ready  to  pay  you  far  belter  than 
Hut  Kind  of  youn  lias  done,  for  whom  yonr  excellent  nature 
prompts  you  to  npeak  so  gratefully."  WTicn  I  understood 
hia  dnfl,  I  deacrilicd  tlic  deep  obligationB  under  which  1  lay 
to  hirt  Majesty,  who  6ni  obtained  my  hbcralion  from  that 
iniquitous  prison.  And  nftem'ards  supplied  me  with  the  oieaDB 
of  carrying  out  more  admirable  works  than  any  artist  of  my 
c)uiility  liail  cvct  had  the  chance  to  da  While  1  was  thus 
speaking,  my  lord  the  Duke  writhed  on  his  chair,  and  seeined 
ar  Utoiigh  he  conid  not  bear  to  hear  me  to  the  end.  Then, 
when  1  lu<l  concluded,  he  rejoined  :  "  If  yoa  are  cKspoaed  to 
work  for  me,  I  will  treat  you  in  a  way  that  will  astonidi  yoa, 
ptx)vide<]  the  fruits  of  your  labours  give  rac  nliif action,  at 
which  I  have  no  doubt"  I,  poor  unhaf^iy  noctal,  bontifig 
with  desire  to  «how  the  noble  school '  of  Florence  that,  after 
leaving  her  in  youth,  I  had  practised  other  bcaadws  of  the 
att  than  she  imagined,  gave  answer  to  the  Etefce  that  I  woold 
wilbrtsly  cr(.-v.-t  for  him  in  marble  or  in  bconse  a  mitbty  sCabM 
DO  his  fioe  ptazxa.  He  replied  that,  (or  a  fint  taof.  ^ 
•bouM  like  me  to  produce  a  Peiaeus;  be  had  king  set  hit 
hewt  oo  having  soch  a  monnment,  and  be  bcg^  ne  to 
bccin  a  model  (or  the  same.*  I  vcrv  ^bdly  art  myedff  to  the 
tnk.  and  in  a  few  weeks  1  finished  my  modeL  whicfa 
about  a  eabit  high,  ia  ycUow  wax  and  tvey  ' 
in  aU  its  details.  1  bad  made  it  with  the 
study  and  art.* 

The  Oukc  retnned  to  FksraKe.  bat  several 
before   1   bad  an  opportimirr  td  tkamm^  my 
named  indeed  as  tboogb  be 
spoten «>iA me. aKllhis eaaaed ae  to a^v  a  of 
with  bis 


^  IMM»  kMMra  of  Cdta 
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after  dinner,  I  took  it  to  his  waxdrobe,  where  he  came  to 
Inspect  it  with  tlic  Duclicaa  and  3  few  gcnilcmcn  of  the  court. 
No  K>oncr  had  he  seen  it  than  he  expressed  much  pleasure, 
and  extolled  it  to  the  skies ;  whercfrom  1  giithercd  some  hope 
tliat  he  might  really  be  a  connoisseur  o(  art  After  having 
well  considered  it  for  some  time,  always  with  greater  satis- 
faction) he  began  ok  followti :  "  If  you  could  only  execute  this 
Uttle  model,  Benvenulo,  with  the  same  perfection  on  a  large 
scale,  it  would  be  the  finest  piece  in  the  piazza."  I  replied  : 
"Most  excellent  my  lord,  upon  the  pia^tza  arc  now  standing 
works  by  the  great  DonalcUo  and  the  incomparable  Michel 
Angeh),  the  two  greatest  men  who  have  ever  Uvcd  since  the 
days  of  the  ancients.*  But  since  your  Excellence  encourages 
my  model  with  stich  praise,  I  feel  the  heart  to  execute  it  at 
least  tlirice  as  well  in  bronze."'  No  slight  dispute  arose  upon 
this  declaration ;  tlie  Dulce  protesting  that  lie  imderstood 
these  matters  perfectly,  and  was  quite  aware  what  could  be 
done.  I  rejoined  that  my  achievements  would  resolve  his 
dubilationa  and  debates  ;  I  was  absolutely  sure  of  being  able 
to  perform  far  more  than  I  had  promised  for  his  Excellency, 
but  that  he  must  give  me  means  (or  carr>-ing  my  work  out, 
else  I  could  not  fultil  my  undertaking.  In  return  for  this 
his  Excellency  bade  me  formulate  my  demands  in  a  petition, 
detailing  all  my  retiuircments ;  he  would  see  them  liberally 
attended  to. 

It  is  certain  tliat  if  1  had  lieen  cunning  enough  to  secure 
by  contract  all  1  wanted  for  my  work,  I  should  not  have 
incurred  the  great  troubles  which  came  upon  me  tlirough 
my  own  fault.  But  he  sliowcd  the  strongest  desire  to  have 
the  work  done,  and  the  must  perfect  willingness  to  arrange 
preliminaries.  I  therefore,  not  discerning  that  he  was  more  a 
merchant  tb:m  a  duke,  dealt  very  frankly  with  his  Excellency, 
just  as  if  I  bad  to  do  with  a  prince,  an<l  not  with  a  commercial 
auin.  1  sent  in  my  petition,  to  whidi  be  replied  in  large 
and  ample  terms,  'flic  memorandum  ran  as  lollows :  "  Host 
rare  and  excellent  my  patron,  petitions  of  any  valicUty  aod 
compacts  l)clween  us  of  any  value  do  not  rest  upon  words 
or  writings  1  the  whole  [>uint  is  that  1  sliould  succeed  in  my 
work  according  to  my  promise ;  axKi  if  1  so  sucoccd.  I  feel 

'  llaBMeUo'»ladl(liudlliik>rcmM:  Micbtl  Ane<:lo*>DiTl<l. 
*  li  b  dlQeuM  to  sIt*  Uw  exact  tcnw  o(  /*'tanl^  tod  fitrtU  tn  Ifac  (nl 
but  I  tblok  (IM  iMft  M  tfaa  tsntctiM  it  readcTcd  >bme. 
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convinced  Uiat  yotir  most  illustrious  Excellency  wtU  vefy 
well  remember  whitt  you  have  engaged  to  do  for  roe." 
1'liis  l.iiiKU''LKe  so  chiiniied  the  Duke  botti  with  my  ways 
of  acting  luid  of  spe;ikinK  that  he  and  tlic  Dticliess  began 
to  treat  me  with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour. 


LIV 

Being  now  inflamed  with  a  rrreat  desre  to  begin  work- 
ing, I  told  his  Excellency  that  1  had  need  of  a  house  where 
I  could  install  myself  and  erect  furnaces,  in  order  to  com- 
mence operations  in  clay  and  bronze,  and  also,  according  to 
their  separate  requirements,  in  gold  and  silver.  I  knew  tliat 
lie  was  well  aware  how  thoroughly  1  could  serve  him  in 
those  several  branches,  and  I  required  some  dwelling  fitted 
for  my  business.  In  order  that  his  Excellency  might  per- 
ceive how  earnestly  I  wished  to  work  for  him,  I  had  already 
chosen  a  convenient  house,  in  a  quarter  much  to  my  liking.' 
As  I  did  not  want  to  trench  upon  his  Excellency  for  money 
or  anything  of  tliat  sort,  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Friuicc 
two  jewels,  with  which  I  begged  bim  to  purchase  me  tfae 
house,  and  to  keep  them  until  I  earned  it  with  my  laboor. 
Tliesc  jewels  were  excellently  executed  by  my  workmen, 
after  my  own  designs.  When  he  had  inspected  them  with 
minute  attention,  he  uttered  these  spirited  words,  which 
clothed  my  soul  with  a  false  hope :  "T.ike  back  yoor  jewels, 
Benveniilo !  I  want  you,  and  not  them  ;  you  shall  have  your 
house  free  of  charges."  After  this,  he  signed  a  rescript 
underneath  the  petition  I  had  drawn  up,  and  wliicli  1  have 
always  preserved  among  my  papers.  1'hc  rescript  ran  as 
follows :  "  Let  Ike  house  be  seen  to,  and  who  is  Ike  vendor, 
and  at  what  price;  for  tee  wish  to  (ompiy  mlh  BenvenuUt't 
request."^  I  naturally  thought  that  this  would  secure  me 
in  possession  of  the  house  ;  being  over  and  above  convinced 
tliat  my  performances  must  far  exceed  what  1  promised. 

His  Excellency  committed  the  execution  of  these  orders 
to   his   majortlomo,  who  was  named   Ser   Pier    Fiunoesco 

'  Thb  houw  b  in  Ihe  Vk  dd  Rosuo,  totctcil  ftoai  Vu  ddU  Pctfolh 
Ho.  6C17. 

'  The  Htltion  nnd  Ihe  locrtpi  m  in  oiilcnee,  and  conliiin  Cdllal't  ««n- 
elty  In  Ihlt  imuactloo.    Stc  ULuieki.  |>.  Jli/. 
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Ricdo.'  I'lie  man  came  Irom  l>nito,  aod  had  been  the 
Duke's  pedasoKue.  1  talked,  then,  to  this  donkey,  nnd 
described  my  requiremeiits,  for  there  was  a  garden  ad- 
joitiinft  the  house,  on  which  I  wanted  to  erect  a  workshop. 
He  lianded  the  matter  over  to  a  paymaster,  dry  and  mengre, 
who  bore  the  name  ol  Lattan/to  Gonni.  This  llimsy  little 
fellow,  with  his  tiny  spider's  hands  and  small  gnat's  voict:, 
moved  atxiut  the  business  at  a  snail's  pace :  yet  in  an  evil 
hour  he  sent  me  sloncs,  sand,  and  lime  enough  to  boild 
perhaps  a  pigeon-buuse  with  careful  management.  When 
1  Kkw  how  coldly  things  were  going  forward,  1  began  to 
feel  dismayed  ;  however,  I  said  to  myself :  "  Little  begin- 
nings sometimes  have  great  endings ; "  and  I  fostered  hope 
ill  my  heart  by  noticing  how  many  thousand  duciits  h»d 
recently  been  sqaaodered  upon  ugly  pieces  of  bad  sculpture 
turned  out  by  that  beast  of  3  Buaccio  BandincUi.*  So  I 
rallied  my  s|»rits  and  kept  prodding  at  Lattaozio  Gorini, 
to  make  him  go  a  tiitle  faster.  It  tvas  like  shouting  to  a 
pack  of  lame  donkc)'s  with  a  blind  duarf  for  their  driver. 
Under  these  dillictillies,  and  by  the  use  of  my  ovm  money, 
I  had  soon  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  workshop 
and  cleared  tlic  ground  of  trees  and  vines,  labouring  on, 
according  to  my  wont,  with  fire,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  of 
impatience. 

On  tlie  other  side,  I  was  in  tlie  hands  of  Tasso  the  car* 
penter,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  had  received  my  instruc- 
tions for  making  a  wooden  framework  to  set  up  the  Perseus. 
This  Tasso  was  a  most  excellent  craftsnian,  the  ixn,  I 
t)clicvc,  who  ever  hvcd  in  his  ovm  branch  oi  arL*  Pcr< 
sonally,  he  was  gay  and  merry  by  temperament ;  and  when- 
ever 1  went  to  see  him,  lie  met  me  laughing,  with  some  Uttle 
song  in  falsetto  on  his  lips.  Half  in  despair  as  1  then  was, 
news  coining  that  my  affairs  in  Prance  were  going  wrong, 
and  these  in  Florence  promising  but  ill  through  the  luke- 
warmness  of  my  patron,  I  could  never  stop  listening  till 
half  tlie  song  was  finished ;   and  so  in  the  end  1   used  to 


'  Virdil,  St.  Fhf.,  lib.  nr.  44,  givM  lo  ihii  man  llw  clunrlet  of  4  pre- 
Himpiaou  eoaedtcd  ifappIctML 

■  Ccllkil  «Ut  lUi  BiM.  Ui  UltcT  fix  and  ri»l,  Bfitttit  at  Uic  /nW  »t. 
UttUkttii,  LiuMod  of  Bacdo,  which  b  thoctcncd  (at  ButolMiiiDt«L 

■  So*  |X  3t.    VMari  introdncxil  Mid,  Uffiihel  >tlb  Cotla>o'«  taba  (tiMwiJ 
arliM*.  ill  a  (rctoi  of  Ihr  hluw  V«cchla  at  FlMtaM.     S**  Floai,  ^  I9^. 
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ctieer  up  a  little  with  tny  friend,  and  druvc  nway,  as  well 
aa  I  was  able,  some  few  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  whicb 
wei^ied  upon  mc. 


LV 

I  bad  got  all  the  above-mentioned  Uuag^  in  order,  a»d 
was  making  vigorous  preparations  for  tny  great  undertaking 
— indeed  ;t  portion  of  the  lime  had  been  already  used — 
when  1  received  sudden  notice  to  appear  before  the  majof- 
domo.  1  found  him,  after  his  t!xceUency's  dinner,  in  the 
hall  of  the  clock.'  On  entering,  I  paid  him  marked  respect, 
and  he  received  me  with  the  greatest  stiRness.  Then  be 
asked  who  had  instilled  me  in  the  house,  and  by  wbo«c 
authority  I  bad  begun  (o  build  there,  saying  he  marvelled 
much  that  I  had  been  to  headstrong  and  foolhardy.  I 
answered  tliat  I  had  been  insLoUed  in  the  house  by  bis 
Excellency,  and  that  his  lordship  himself,  in  the  name  of 
bis  Excellency,  had  given  the  orders  to  Lattanzio  Gorini. 
"  Lattanzio  brought  stone,  sand,  and  lime,  and  provided 
vihiit  I  wanted,  saying  he  did  so  at  >'Our  lordship's  orders." 
When  I  had  thus  siwken,  the  bnite  turned  upon  me  with 
still  greater  tartness,  vowing  that  neither  1  nor  any  of 
tliose  whom  I  had  mentioned  spoke  the  truth.  This  stung 
me  to  the  c|uick,  and  I  exclaimed:  "O  majordomo,  so  long 
as  your  lordship*  cliooses  to  use  language  befitting  the  high 
office  whicb  you  hold,  I  shall  revere  you,  and  speak  to  yoa 
as  respectfully  as  I  do  to  the  Duke ;  if  you  take  another 
line  with  mc,  I  shall  address  you  as  but  one  Ser  Pier  Fran- 
cesco Riccio."  He  flew  into  such  a  rage  that  I  though! 
he  meant  to  go  mad  upon  the  spot,  anticipating  the  time 
ordained  by  Heaven  for  him  to  do  so.'  Pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  he  roared  out  that  he  was  surprised  at 
himself  for  having  let  me  speak  at  all  to  a  man  of  his 
quality.    Thereupon  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  cried  :  "  Mark 

'  One  of  the  tootat  In  the  Palauo  Vccchio,  ki  ullcil  liccauic  ih«  fiunaui 
coBmoeniphlcil  limtpiecc.  mule  alraiil  14&4  fur  Loicnio  dc'  Medici  by  LoicBBt 
dclU  Vulpaia.  stood  theio. 

'  Ilou  Itie  cuilomat  that  cpoeh  lo  nddresi  piinOH  tjy  the  title  cd^SifiMr* 
or  Vritrt  .%mivm  ,■  gmllrmrn  {eiinlnrll  luuJ  the  titte  >A  Unnr;  Binplc  H^ 
WM  Klvcn  to  plelici&ni  wi1)>  mine  civil  or  eodoiutical  d^nily. 

*  Vuari,  in  kit  Lift  t/  AUMorKJi,  tajt  ia  dTtcl  th«l  ifcii  Kiccao  died  alxml 
■  SS9i  i^*^  hairint  been  inmiw  amral  jtut. 
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my  words,  then,  Ser  Rer  Fiancesco  Riccio  I  1  wilt  tell 
you  wh.it  Nort  of  men  are  my  equals,  and  who  are  yours — 
inerfi  teachers  of  the  alphabet  to  children  1"  His  (ace  coo- 
traded  with  a  spasm,  while  he  raised  his  v(Mce  and  repeated 
the  same  words  in  a  still  more  insulting  tone.  I,  too, 
assumed  an  air  of  menace,  and  matching  his  own  arrogaDce 
with  Bomelhtng  of  the  same  sort,  tohl  him  plainly  that  men 
oi  my  kind  were  wortliy  to  eonrcnte  with  popes  and  em- 
peron,  and  great  kings,  and  that  peclia;)9  there  were  not 
two  such  men  alive  upon  this  earth,  while  teit  of  hin  »ort 
might  be  met  at  every  doorway.  On  hearing  these  words 
he  jumped  upon  a  window-scat  in  the  hall  there,  and  defied 
mc  to  repeat  what  I  had  said,  t  did  so  with  still  greater 
heat  and  spirit,  adding  I  had  no  farther  mind  to  serve 
the  Duke,  and  that  I  should  return  to  France,  where  1 
was  always  welcome.  The  bnite  renuiined  there  stupefied 
and  jiale  as  chiy ;  I  went  o^  furious,  resolved  on  leaving 
Florence ;  and  would  to  God  that  I  had  done  so  1 

The  Duke  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  informed  at  once 
of  this  diabolical  scene,  for  I  waited  several  days  witltout 
hearing  from  him.  Giving  up  all  thoughts  of  Florence, 
except  what  concerned  the  settlement  of  my  sister's  and 
nieces'  affairs,  i  made  preparations  to  provide  (or  them  as 
well  as  I  could  with  the  small  amount  of  money  I  had 
brouj(lit,  and  tlicn  to  return  to  France  and  never  set  my 
foot  in  Italy  again.  This  ticing  my  ttrm  purpose,  1  bad  uo 
intention  to  ask  leave  of  the  Duke  or  anybody,  but  to  decamp 
aa  quickly  as  I  could ;  when  one  morning  llic  mnjordomo, 
of  his  own  accord,  sent  very  humbly  to  entreat  my  pre- 
sence, and  opened  a  long  pedantic  oration,  in  which  I  could 
discover  neither  metltnd,  nor  elegiince,  nor  meaning,  nor 
head,  nor  tail.  1  only  gaUierecl  from  it  that  he  professed 
himself  a  good  Christian,  wished  to  bear  no  nan  malice, 
and  asked  roe  in  the  Duko's  name  what  xitar>'  I  sitould  be 
wilUng  to  accept  Hearing  tills,  I  stood  a  while  on  guard, 
and  made  no  answer,  being  firmly  resolved  not  to  engage 
myseK.  When  he  Kiw  that  I  refuted  to  reply,  he  had  at 
least  tlic  clcvernesa  to  put  in  :  "  Bcuveiiuto,  dukes  expect 
to  be  answered ;  and  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  1  am  saying 
from  his  Excellency's  Ups."  Then  I  rejoined  that  if  the 
message  came  from  bis  Excellency,  I  would  gladly  reply, 
and  told  htm  to  report  lu  the  Duke  that  I  oould  not  accept 
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a  position  inferior  to  thai  of  any  one  employed  by  fum 
artist.  The  tnajordomo  answered  :  "Uandinclli  receives  tt 
hundred  crowns  a  >*ear ;  if  then  >'ou  are  contented  with 
that,  your  salary  is  settled."  I  adreed  upon  these  terms, 
adding  that  what  I  might  earn  in  addition  by  the  roerit  of 
my  performances,  could  be  given  after  they  were  seen ;  that 
point  I  left  entirely  to  the  good  judgment  of  bis  ExccUcocy. 
Thufi,  then,  against  my  will,  I  pieced  the  broken  thread 
a^in,  ^nd  set  to  work ;  the  Duke  continuAlly  titating  me 
with  the  higlicKt  imaj^inable  marks  of  favour. 


tVl 

I  received  frequent  letters  from  France,  written  by  my 
ouxrt  faithfol  friend  Mcsser  Guido  Guidi.  As  yet  Ibey  told 
noUiing  but  good  ncK-s ;  and  Ascanio  also  bode  me  cn>oy 
myself  without  uneasiness,  since,  if  anything  happened,  be 
would  let  me  know  at  once. 

Now  the  King  was  informed  that  I  had  commenced  work- 
ing (or  the  Dtike  of  Florence,  and  being  the  best  man  is  the 
worl<l,  he  often  asked :  "  Why  does  not  Bcnvenuto  oome 
ttack  to  us  ? "  He  put  searching  questions  on  the  sobicct 
to  my  two  workmen,  both  of  whom  replied  that  I  kept  writ- 
ing I  was  well  off  where  1  was,  adding  they  thought  I  did 
not  want  to  re-enter  the  service  of  bis  Majes^.  Incensed  by 
these  presumptuous  words,  which  were  none  of  my  saying 
the  King  cxc!.iimed :  "  Since  he  left  us  without  any  anse, 
I  shall  not  rec:tll  him  ;  let  him  e*en  stay  where  he  is."  Tfaas 
the  thicN'isb  brigands  brought  matters  exactly  to  tbe  pam 
they  desired ;  for  if  I  had  returned  to  Fiance,  lliey  wook) 
have  become  mere  woikmen  under  me  once  more,  wbercM, 
while  1  remained  away,  they  were  their  own  makers  and 
in  my  place ;  consequently.  ihe>'  did  everything  in  theit 
power  to  prevent  my  coming  back. 


LVII 


While  the  workshop  for  executing  my  Pnsem  was  in 
building,  1  used  to  work  in  a  ground-floor  room.  Here  1 
modelled  the  sUtne  in  plaster,  giving  it  the  »me  dtmenswot 
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.19  the  bronze  was  meant  to  have,  and  inlcnding  to  cast  it 
from  thia  mould.  But  linding  that  it  would  take  ratlicr 
long  to  carry  it  out  in  this  way,  I  resolved  upon  another 
expetltcnt,  especially  as  now  a  wretched  little  sttidio  had 
been  erected,  brick  on  brick,  so  misenbly  built  that  the 
mere  recollection  of  it  gives  nie  pain.  So  dien  I  began 
the  iigiire  of  Mediuia.  and  constructed  tlie  skeleton  io  iron. 
Aftenvards  I  put  on  tlie  clay,  and  when  tliat  was  modelled, 
baked  it 

I  liad  no  assistants  except  some  little  shopboys,  among 
whom  waa  one  of  great  beauty ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  prostitute 
called  La  Gambctta.  1  made  use  of  the  lad  as  a  model,  for 
tile  oiily  books  which  teach  Ihis  art  arc  the  natural  human 
body.  Meanwhile,  as  I  could  not  do  evcrythiiic  stone,  I 
looked  Hbotit  for  workmen  in  order  to  p^it  the  business  quickly 
through  ;  but  I  was  unable  to  lind  any.  There  were  indeed 
some  in  Florence  who  would  willingly  have  come,  twt  Bandi- 
netlo  prevented  them,  and  after  keeping  me  in  want  of  aid 
awhile,  told  the  Duke  that  I  wxi  trying  to  entice  his  workpeople 
became  1  waa  quite  incapable  of  setting  up  so  great  a  statiic 
by  myself.  1  complained  to  the  Diikc  of  the  aunoj'ancc  which 
tlie  brute  gave  mc,  itnd  begged  him  to  allow  me  some  of  the 
labourers  from  the  Opera.'  My  request  inclined  him  to  lend 
car  to  Ekuidtncllo's  calumnies ;  and  when  I  noticed  that,  I  set 
about  to  do  my  utmost  by  myself  alone.  The  latwur  was  enor- 
mous :  1  had  to  strain  every  muscle  night  and  day ;  and  just 
then  the  hiuband  of  my  sister  sickened,  and  died  after  a  few 
d;iys'  iltiicsa.  He  left  my  sister.  «till  yoimg,  with  six  girls  of  all 
iit;es,  on  my  handf.  Tliis  was  the  first  great  trial  I  endured  in 
Florence,  to  be  made  the  father  and  guardian  of  sucli  a  di^ 
tressed  family. 
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tn  my  anxiety  that  nothing  should  go  wrong,  I  sent  for  two 
hand-labourers  to  clear  my  garden  of  rubl>isli.  They  came 
from  Pontc  Vecchio,  the  one  an  old  man  of  sixty  ycar^  the 
other  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen.  After  employing  them  about 
three  days,  the  lad  told  mc  that  the  old  man  would  not  work, 
and  that  1  liad  better  send  him  away,  since,  l>esidc  bdng  idle, 

'  That  k,  Ibe  Open  dd  Duoom,  of  nermwiMii  ertablkhiaenl  ht  Ultndiiw 
ID  Ihc  lilitic  uf  the  nofentlM  Cilh«dnl 
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he  prevented  liia  comrade  from  working.  The  little  I  hod 
do  there  could  be  done  by  himself,  withnut  throu-ing  money 
nway  on  other  people.  The  yotith  vr.is  called  Bemardtoo 
MxnncUiiii,  of  Mugello.  WIteii  I  saw  tli:it  he  w:m  so  iadiDcd 
to  Ubour,  1  asked  whether  he  would  enter  my  service,  and  we 
agreed  upon  the  spot.  He  groomed  my  horse,  gardened,  and 
soon  essayed  to  help  roe  in  the  workshop,  with  such  aicoeas 
that  t)y  degrees  he  learned  the  art  quite  nicely.  I  never  had 
a  better  assistant  than  he  proved.  Having  m.ide  up  my  mind 
to  accomplish  the  whole  affair  u-itli  this  ni:ui's  aid,  I  now  let 
the  Duke  know  that  Bandinellu  wiut  lyuig,  aud  that  I  could 
get  on  famously  witlitnit  his  vnirkpeople. 

lust  at  this  time  I  suffered  slightly  in  the  loins,  and  beiii|[ 
unable  to  work  hard,  I  was  glad  to  pass  my  lime  in  the  Duke's 
wardrotx;  witti  a  couple  of  young  goldsmitlis  called  Gionpasolo 
ami  Domeiiico  PoKgitii,'  who  made  a  little  golden  cup  under 
my  direction.  It  was  chased  in  bas-relief  with  ligurcs  and 
other  pretty  umamcats,  and  his  ExccUcocy  meant  it  for  the 
Duchess  to  drink  water  out  of.  He  furthermore  commissioned 
mc  to  execute  a  golden  twit,  which  I  enriched  with  gems  and 
delicate  masks  and  otlier  fancies.  The  Duke  came  frequently 
into  the  wardrobe,  and  look  great  pleasure  tn  watching  me  ai 
work  and  kdkiug  to  me.  \Vlien  my  heidth  improved,  I  had 
clay  brought,  and  took  a  portrait  of  his  Excellency,  consider- 
ably Lirgcr  titan  lifc-si^^e.  whidi  1  modelled  while  he  stayed 
witli  mc  for  pastime.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  this 
piece,  and  conceived  such  a  hldng  for  me  that  he  earnestly 
begged  me  to  take  up  my  working  quarters  in  the  palace^ 
selecting  rooms  large  enough  for  my  porpose,  and  fitting  tfacm 
up  witli  furnaces  and  all  1  wanted,  for  he  greatly  eojo3rcd 
watching  the  processes  of  art.  1  replied  that  this  was  im- 
possible :  i  should  not  bare  linisbed  my  undertaking  in  a 
hundred  yeai«. 

LIX 

The  Duchess  also  treated  me  witlt  extraordinary  gradoos- 
ness,  and  would  have  been  pleased  if  I  had  worked  for  ber 
alone,  forgetting  Perseus  and  evcr>-thing  besides.  I  for  my 
|iart,  while  these  vatn  favours  were  being  showered  upon  mc^ 

■  TImm  tKu  biulhtn  wcte  ipccUlly  cmlMM  u  <lie-eaNci&  ClanfMcuk 
<K«nl  to  Spain,  atxl  •Cfrcil  Pblltji  1 1. 
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kiicw  only  too  well  tliat  my  pen'crM:  and  Inting  lortuiic  could 
not  ictnn  deLiy  to  send  me  some  fresh  calamity,  because  f  kept 
ever  ttcfore  my  eyes  the  great  mistake  I  had  committed  while 
seeking  to  do  a  good  action.  1  refer  to  my  affairs  in  France, 
The  King  could  not  swallow  the  displeasure  he  felt  at  my 
departure ;  and  yet  he  wanted  me  to  return ,  if  only  this  could 
be  brought  about  witliout  concessions  on  his  part.  I  thought 
tliat  1  was  entirety  in  the  right,  and  would  not  bend  sub- 
mittively,  because  I  judged  that  if  I  wrote  in  humble  terms, 
Ifaose  enemies  of  mine  would  say  in  (heir  French  fashion  that 
I  had  confessed  m>'scl(  to  blame,  and  that  certain  misdoings 
with  which  they  wrongfully  taxed  me  were  proved  true. 
Therefore  I  stood  upon  my  honour,  and  wrote  in  terms  of 
haiighty  coldness,  which  was  precisely  what  those  two  traitors, 
my  ap]irentices,  most  he:irtily  desired.  In  my  letters  to  them 
I  baosted  of  the  distinguished  kindness  shown  me  in  my  own 
birthplace  by  a  prince  and  princess  the  absolute  masters  of 
Florence.  Whenever  tliey  received  one  of  these  despatches, 
tbey  went  to  the  King,  and  besieged  his  Majesty  with  en- 
treaties for  the  castle  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  had  granted 
it  to  me.  'ilie  King,  who  waa  a  man  of  great  goodness  and 
perspicacity,  would  never  consent  to  the  presumptuous  de- 
mands of  those  scoundrels,  since  he  scented  the  malignity  of 
their  aims.  Yet,  wishing  to  keep  them  in  cxpeclation,  and 
to  give  me  tlie  opportunity  of  coming  back,  he  caused  an 
angry  letter  to  be  written  to  me  by  his  treasurer,  Messer 
Giuliano  Buo»acconi,  a  burgher  of  Florence.  The  substance 
was  as  follows :  If  I  wanted  to  preserve  Uie  reputation  for 
honesty  which  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  was  my  plain  duty, 
after  leaving  France  with  no  cause  whatsoever,  to  render  an 
account  of  all  that  1  had  done  and  dealt  with  for  his  Majesty. 
The  receipt  of  this  letter  g;ive  mc  &uch  pleasure  that,  if  I 
bad  consulted  my  own  palate,  1  coold  not  have  wished  for 
either  more  or  less.  I  sat  down  to  write  an  answer,  and 
iitk-d  nine  pages  of  urdioary  paper.  In  this  document  I 
dcncribe<l  in  detail  all  the  worb  whidi  I  had  executed,  and 
all  Uie  adventures  I  had  gone  through  while  performing  tliem, 
and  all  the  sums  which  had  been  spent  upon  tlicm.  The 
payments  had  aUvays  been  made  through  two  notaries  and 
one  of  his  Majesty's  treasurers ;  and  I  could  show  receipt* 
from  all  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  passed,  whether  for 
goods  supplied  or  labour  rendered.     I  had  not  poclcelcd  one 
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I>eniiy  of  tlic  money,  nor  bad  I  received  any  reward  (or  i 
completed  works.  I  brought  back  with  me  inlo  Italy  notliinK 
hut  sonie  marks  of  favour  and  most  royal  promises,  truly 
wortliy  of  his  ^(aicsty.  "  Now,  though  1  cannot  vaunt  myscU 
of  any  recompense  be>'ond  the  salaries  appointed  for  my 
maintenance  in  France,  seven  hundred  golden  crowns  of 
which  are  still  due,  inasmuch  as  I  abstained  from  drawinn 
them  until  I  could  employ  them  on  my  rctum-joumey ;  yet 
IcnowinR  that  malicious  foes  out  of  their  envious  hearts  Uavt 
ptaycd  some  knavish  trick  against  me,  I  feel  confident  that 
truth  will  prevail.  1  take  pride  in  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  am  not  moved  by  avarice.  1  am  indeed  au-are  of  having 
performed  for  him  far  more  lliun  I  undertook  ;  and  albeit 
the  promised  reward  has  not  l>eeti  niven  me,  my  one  anxiety 
is  to  remain  in  hi.s  Majesty's  opinion  tli.'it  man  of  piobity  luid 
honour  which  I  have  alwa>'3  been.  If  your  Majesty  enter- 
Ltins  tlie  least  doubt  upon  this  point,  I  wUl  fly  to  render  an 
account  of  my  conduct,  at  tbc  risk  even  of  my  life.  But 
noticing  in  what  slight  esteem  I  am  held,  1  have  had  no  otind 
to  come  back  and  make  an  offer  of  myself,  knowing  that  I 
shall  never  lack  for  brc;ul  wliithereoe%'cr  1  may  go.  If,  how- 
ever, 1  am  calletl  for,  1  will  always  answer."  The  letter  con- 
tained many  furtlier  particulars  worthy  of  the  King's  attention, 
and  proper  to  the  preservation  of  my  honour,  before  de- 
spatching it,  I  took  it  to  the  Duke,  who  read  it  with  interest : 
then  I  sent  it  into  France,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Fernua. 

LX 

About  this  time  Bemardonc  flaldini,>  t>roker  in  jewels  to 
the  Duke,  brought  a  big  diamond  from  Venice,  which  weighed 
more  than  thirty-five  carats.  Antonio,  son  of  Vittorio  Landi, 
wa.i  also  interesle<l  in  getting  Uie  Duke  to  purchase  it.*  The 
&tone  had  been  cut  with  a  point ;  but  since  it  did  not  yield 
the  purity  of  lustre  which  one  expects  in  such  a  diamond, 
its  owners  had  cropped  the  point,  and,  in  truth,  it  \vas  not 
ex-iclly  lit  for  cither  point  or  table  cutting.*    Our  Duke,  who 

'  Viiichl  *n<J  Amniinto  fcclh  mention  him  m  *d  acdlcai  jeweller, 

'  Antuniu  l^nili  w&i  a  yiorcaliDG  grallcoiaii,  BHchanl,  aiid  mlhor.     A 

cumtiiy  of  hi*  olleil  0*v)iM((  is  •xta&I. 
*  luliuu  diiliiigui»h«d  cut  disniandi  of  thioa  Mni:  ni  latvlii,  a /itrna>, 

»nd  in  fmta.    The  wcud  I  have  tmuhied  mfftJ  u  iu^trini*,  wlilch  oai 

propcflr  applied  10  Mt  unTrocked  oc  dcgwdej  codcriutic. 
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greatly  delighted  in  gems,  though  he  wns  not  a  sound  jitdge 
of  thcRi,  held  out  good  hopes  lo  the  ro^uc  Bemurdaccio 
that  he  would  buy  this  stone  ;  and  the  fellow,  wanting  to 
secure  (or  himself  alone  the  honour  of  palniitig  it  nfi  upon 
tlie  Duke  of  Florence,  ab«tainc<l  from  taking  his  partner 
Antonio  Landi  into  the  fiecret.  Now  Landi  had  been  my 
intimate  friend  from  childhood,  and  when  he  saw  that  I 
enjoyed  the  Duke's  confidence,  fac  called  mc  aside  (it  was 
just  before  noon,  at  a  corner  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo).  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "Bcnvcnuto,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Duke  will  show  you  a  diamond,  which  he  xeenift  disposed 
to  buy :  you  will  tind  it  a  big  stone.  Pmy  asxisl  Uic  pur- 
chase ;  I  can  give  it  (or  seventeen  tliousand  crowns.  I  feel 
sure  he  will  ask  your  advice ;  and  if  you  sec  that  he  has  a 
mind  (or  it,  wc  will  contrive  tliat  he  secures  it."  Antonio 
professed  great  confidence  in  being  able  to  complete  the 
bargain  for  tJic  jewel  at  that  price,  In  reply,  I  luld  him 
that  if  my  advice  was  taken,  1  would  speak  according 
to  my  judgment,  without  prejudice  to  the  diamond. 

As  I  have  above  rebted,  the  Duke  came  daily  into  our 
goldsmttli's  workshop  for  se\'eral  hours  ;  and  about  a  week 
after  tliis  conversation  vrith  Aiktonio  Landi  be  showed  me 
one  <lay  after  dinner  the  diamond  in  question,  which  I  im- 
mediately recognised  by  its  description,  both  as  to  form 
and  weight.  I  have  already  said  that  its  water  was  not 
quite  tianspaicnt,  for  which  reason  it  had  been  cropped ; 
so,  when  I  found  it  of  that  kind  and  quality,  I  felt  certainly 
disinclined  to  recommend  its  acquisition.  However,  1  a^d 
his  Excellency  what  he  wanted  me  to  !iay ;  twcaa^  it  was 
one  tiling  for  jewellers  to  value  a  stone  after  a  prince  had 
bought  it,  and  another  thing  to  estimate  it  with  a  view  to 
purchase.  He  rcphcd  that  he  had  bought  it,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  my  opinion.  I  did  not  choose  to  abstain  from 
hinting  what  I  really  thougbt  about  the  ttooe.  Then  he 
told  me  to  observe  the  beauty  of  its  great  facets.'  1  answered 
that  tliis  feature  of  the  diamond  was  not  so  great  a  beauty 
as  his  Excellency  supfx^^'cd,  but  came  from  the  i>oint  having 
been  cropped.  At  Uicsc  words  my  prince,  who  jicrccived 
that  1  was  speaking  the  truth,  made  a  wry  lace,  and  bade 
me  give  good  heed  to  valuing  the  stone,  and  saying  what  1 


/■tlMli,  Ilia  tku])  llan  whkh  dliMe  cue  tuci  ttxa  ■aotlm 
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tbou^it  it  worth.  I  reckoned  that,  since  Landi  had  oBercd 
it  to  me  for  17,000  crowns,  the  Duke  might  have  got  it  for 
15,000  at  the  highest :  so,  noticing  that  he  would  take  it  ill 
if  I  spoke  the  truth,  I  made  my  mind  up  to  uphold  him 
in  his  fntsc  opinion,  and  handing  back  the  diamond,  said : 
"Yoii  will  protjably  have  paid  18,000  crowns,"  On  hearing 
tilts  the  Duke  nllered  a  kud  "Oil  I"  openinj{  his  mouth  as 
vride  as  a  well,  and  cried  out ;  "  Now  am  I  con%'inced  that 
you  understand  nothins  atxiut  the  matter."  I  retorted : 
"You  are  certainly  in  the  wrong  there,  my  lord  Do  you 
attend  to  maintaining  the  credit  of  )'our  diamond,  while  I 
attend  to  understanding  my  trade.  But  pray  tell  me  at 
least  how  much  you  paid,  in  order  that  1  may  Icam  to  under- 
stand it  according  to  the  way  of  your  Excellency."  The 
Dokc  rn&e,  and,  with  a  little  sort  of  angry  grin,  reptied ; 
"Twenty-live  thousand  crowns  and  more,  Benvcnuto,  did 
that  stone  cost  me  I " 

tiaving  thus  spoken,  he  departed.  Giovanpagolo  and 
Domeiiit,-«  Pogfpni,  tlic  goldsmiths,  were  present ;  and 
Bnchiacca,  the  embroiderer,  who  was  working  in  an  adjacent 
roocn,  ran  up  at  the  noise.'  I  told  them  that  I  should  never 
have  advised  the  Duke  to  purchase  it ;  but  if  his  hcart<was 
9Ct  on  having  it,  Antonio  Landi  had  oEFer»l  me  the  stone 
eight  days  ago  for  17,000  crowns.  I  think  I  could  ha%-c  go* 
it  for  15,000  or  less.  But  the  Duke  appacently  u'lKhcs  to 
maintain  his  gem  in  credit ;  for  when  Antonio  Landi  was 
willing  to  let  it  go  at  that  price,  how  the  devil  can  Bemar- 
<lone  liave  played  off  Bucb  a  shameful  trick  upon  his 
Excellency?  Never  imagining  that  the  matter  stood  pre- 
cisely as  the  Duke  averred,  we  laughingly  made  light  of  his 
supposed  credulity. 


LXl 
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Meanwhile  I  wsit  advancing  with  my  (treat  statue  of 
Medusa.  1  had  covered  the  Iron  skeleton  with  ci.iy.  which  I 
modelled  like  an  anatomical  subject,  and  about  half  an  inch 
Uiinner  than  the  bronze  would  be.    This  1  baked  well,  and 


>  Anloido  Ulxttim,  alltd  11  Badii*cci,  ■  lirethtr  «tf  Celliori  fiicad  io 
RoDif.  See  p.  51.  fU  enjoyed  »  gioit  reputation,  and  im  ptau«<]  b]r 
Voiclit  ia  a  Manet  lot  liia  mastery  of  enbiolder?. 
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then  bcfcui  to  spread  on  tlie  wax  stirface,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ttKurc  lo  my  lildng.'  The  Duke,  who  often  came  to 
fntpect  it,  was  so  anxious  kst  I  should  not  succeed  wiih  lite 
bronze,  that  he  wanted  me  to  call  in  some  master  to  cast  it 
for  nte. 

He  was  continually  talking  in  the  highest  terms  of  my 
acquiremcnts  and  accamptishments.  This  made  hit  major- 
domo  no  less  continually  eajier  to  devise  some  Imp  for 
making  me  brtMk  my  neck.  Now  bis  post  at  court  gave  him 
aiKhority  wilh  the  chief-constables  and  all  the  offices  in  the 
poor  unhap|iy  town  of  Florence.  Only  to  think  Uiat  a  Icllow 
from  Prato,  our  hereditary  (ocman,  the  boo  of  a  cooper,  and 
the  most  ignorant  creature  in  existence,  should  bave  risen  to 
such  a  station  of  iitUucnce,  merely  because  he  had  been  the 
roltcn  tutor  of  CoMmo  di;'  Medici  before  he  became  Duke! 
Well,  as  I  have  said,  he  kept  ever  on  the  watch  lo  serve  me 
tome  ill  turn  ;  and  finding  tliat  he  could  not  catch  me  out  on 
any  side,  he  fell  at  last  upon  this  plan,  which  meant  mischief. 
He  betook  hirascli  to  Gambetta,  the  mother  of  my  apprentice 
Cencio;  and  tiiis  precious  pair  together — that  knave  of  a 
pedant  and  that  rogue  of  a  strumpet — invented  a  scheme  for 
giving  mc  such  .t  fright  as  would  make  mc  leave  Floratce  in 
hot  haste.  Gambett^t,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  her  trade, 
went  out,  acting  tuider  the  orden  of  that  mail,  kniividi 
pedant,  the  majordomo — 1  must  add  that  tlicy  had  also  gained 
over  t)ic  Bargello,  a  Bolognese,  wlrom  the  Duke  aflent^irds 
dismissed  for  smiilar  conspiracies.  Well,  one  Saturcby  even- 
ing, after  sunset,  Gambetta  came  to  my  house  nHlh  her  son, 
and  lotd  nic  slic  had  kept  him  several  da>'8  indoors  for  my 
welfare.  1  answered  that  there  was  no  reasoTi  to  keep  him 
shut  up  on  my  account ;  and  laughing  her  whorish  arts  to 
scorn,  I  turned  to  the  boy  in  her  presence,  and  said  these 
words:  "Vou  know,  Cencio,  whether  1  have  unncd  wilh 
you ! "  He  l>cgan  to  shed  tears,  and  answered,  ■*  No  I " 
Upon  this  the  motlier,  shaking  her  head,  cried  out  at  him: 

■  Tfcit  i*  an  Iwnottknl  |<**MBt,  irhkk  tm  not,  I  iMnli,  brm  fn/puif 
andcrnooi  by  Cdliai't  iiiuuJiivn,  li  ilnciibo  ihe  ptoocM  be  now  om- 
ployed  lo  pnwini;  n  mouM  far  branM-CMLios-  Flnt.  ii  iccnu,  be  m»de  a 
HIM  tin  W>d«l.  wwmbu  imaller  Iban  ibc  btCMi  ni  mrani  tn  \t.  Thli 
h«  ornUd  atln  wax,  •nJ  tbni  took  ■  hnllDW  mouU  o(  Ihc  Ugan  thiu 
lomcd.  fktOiet  «n  we  thai!  *ee  how  be  viibilicw  ilw  wki  Iriwi  tCe  bollow 
luoulil,  iMving  the  ulid  mods)  innde,  «>ik  tpacc  mough  between  IbcM  fe* 
iIm  oitUl  to  fluw  In. 
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"  Ah  1  >"ou  little  scoundrel  t  Do  j-ou  think  1  do  not  know  Iiow 
these  tilings  tuppen  ?"  Itivn  sbc  turned  to  mc,  and  bcsgcd 
me  to  keep  the  lad  hidden  in  my  house,  because  the  Bargello 
w»3  aCter  him,  and  would  seize  him  anyn-here  outside  my 
house,  but  there  they  would  not  dare  to  touch  him.  I  made 
uuwer  that  in  my  hou-se  lived  my  widowed  sister  and  six  girls 
ol  holy  life,  and  tliat  I  wanted  nobody  else  there.  Upon  that 
she  rcbtcd  tliat  tlie  niajordomo  had  given  orders  to  the 
Bargello,  and  that  I  sliould  certainly  be  taken  up :  only,  if  I 
would  not  harbour  her  son,  I  might  square  accounts  by  paying 
her  a  hundred  crowns  ;  the  majordomo  was  her  crony,  and  I 
might  rest  assured  that  she  could  work  him  to  her  liking, 
provided  I  paid  down  the  hundred  crowns.  This  coxena^ 
goaded  me  into  such  a  fury  that  I  cried :  "  Out  with  you, 
blameful  strumpet  I  Were  it  not  (or  my  good  reputation, 
and  for  the  innocence  of  this  unhappy  boy  of  >'ours  here,  I 
sltould  long  ago  have  cut  your  throat  with  the  dagger  at  my 
side :  and  twice  or  thrice  I  have  already  clasped  my  fingers  on 
the  handle."  With  words  to  this  effect,  and  many  ugly  blows 
to  boot,  I  drove  tlie  woman  and  her  son  into  the  street 
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When  I  reflected  on  the  roguery  and  power  of  that  evil, 
minded  pedant,  I  judged  it  best  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  his 
infeiiiiLJ  machinationit ;  so  early  ilext  moniing  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  took  the  road  for  Venice,  leaving  in  my  sister's 
hands  jewels  and  articles  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  Uiousand 
crowns,  1  took  with  mc  my  servant  Bernardino  of  MugcUo ; 
and  when  I  readied  Fcrrara,  1  wrote  word  to  his  Excellency 
the  Duke,  that  though  I  had  gone  off  without  being  sent,  I 
should  come  back  again  without  being  called  for. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  and  pondenng  upon  the  divers  ways 
my  cruel  fortune  took  to  torment  roe,  yet  at  tlie  sime  time 
feeling  myself  nunc  the  less  sound  in  hcaltti  and  licaity.  I 
made  up  tity  mind  to  fence  with  her  according  to  my  wonL 
While  thus  engrossed  in  thoughts  about  my  own  aft'airs,  I 
went  abroad  for  pastime  tlirough  lti:il  beautiful  and  sumptuous 
city,  and  paid  visits  to  the  admirable  painter  Titian,  and  to 
Jacopo  del  Sansovino,  our  able  sculptor  and  architect  from 
Florence.  The  latter  eujoyed  an  excellent  appointment  utidei 
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the  SiKnori»  »E  Venice ;  and  we  h^  Iwea  uquxinted  during 
our  youth  in  Komc  :ind  Florence.  Tlicte  two  men  of  genius 
received  mc  with  niurked  kindness.  Ttie  day  afterwards  I 
met  Messer  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,'  who  took  mc  by  the  hand  at 
once,  giving  nie  the  warmest  welcome  which  could  t>c  ima- 
gined, because  we  had  known  each  other  in  Florence  when 
1  was  coining  for  Dtikc  Alcssandro,  and  aflerwiirds  in  I'aris 
while  1  w;is  in  the  ling's  scr\'ice.  At  that  time  he  sojourned 
in  the  house  of  Mcsscr  Giuliiino  Buonaccorsi,  and  having  no- 
where else  to  go  for  pastime  without  the  greatest  peril  of  his 
life,  he  used  to  spend  »  large  part  of  the  day  in  my  house, 
watching  mc  working  at  the  great  pieces  I  produced  there. 
As  1  was  saying,  our  former  acquaintance  led  him  to  take  mc 
by  the  hand  ajid  bring  nic  to  his  dwelling,  where  I  found  Ihc 
Prior  do-li  Strozzi,  brother  of  my  lord  Piero.  While  making 
good  cheer  together,  they  asked  mc  how  long  1  intended  to 
remain  in  Venice,  thinking  that  I  was  on  my  rclum  journey 
into  France.  To  the*e  gentlemen  I  replied  that  I  tiad  left 
Horence  on  account  of  the  events  I  have  described  above, 
and  that  I  meant  to  go  back  after  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  resume  my  scT\'icc  witli  the  Duke.  On  hearing  this,  (he 
Prior  and  Messcr  Lorenzo  turned  round  on  mc  wilh  such 
Btemncss  that  I  felt  extremely  uneasy :  then  they  said  to  me : 
"  You  would  do  far  t)etlcr  to  return  to  France,  where  you  arc 
rich  and  well  known  ;  for  if  you  go  back  to  Florence,  you  will 
lose  all  tliat  >-ou  have  gained  in  France,  and  will  earn  nothing 
thei«  but  annoyances." 

I  made  no  answer  to  these  words,  and  departed  the  next 
day  as  secretly  as  I  was  able,  tuining  my  face  again  towards 
Florence.  In  the  meanwhile  that  infernal  plot  had  come  I')  a 
head  and  broken,  for  1  had  written  to  my  great  master,  llie 
Duke,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  the  causes  of  my  escapade 
to  Venice.  I  went  to  visit  him  without  any  ceremony,  ami 
was  leccived  witli  his  muai  reserve  and  austerity.  Having 
maintained  this  attitude  awhile,  he  tuntcd  toward  me  plea- 
santly, and  asked  where  I  had  lieen.  I  answered  that  my 
heart  had  never  moved  one  inch  from  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency,  although  some  weiglity  reasons  had  forced  me  to 
go  a  roaming  for  a  little  while.     'I'lteo  softening  still  moK  in 

'  Thii  a  Lorctuino  dc'  Mcdki,  Ihc  ainidoci  of  fthMiuntin.  nbo  wai  turn, 
tttf  ■uauiiKied  liy  two  Tuicui  hiKti  b  IJtX.  Sec  JUimiiimhw  m  Uaiy, 
voL  vL  cJiap.  6. 
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niatiner,  tie  began  to  question  me  concerning  Venice,  and  after 
tltis  wise  we  conversed  socik  spxce  of  time.  Al  last  he  bade 
me  apply  my-sclf  to  business,  »nd  complete  hix  I'eneus.  So  I 
returned  home  glad  and  ligbt-licarled,  and  comforted  my 
family,  (hat  is  to  say,  my  sister  and  her  &ix  d3iif>)iter(.  Then 
I  restmied  my  work,  and  pushed  it  forward  as  briskly  as  I 
could. 
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Tlie  lirxt  piece  I  cast  in  bronze  was  tbal  great  bust,  the 
imrtrait  of  his  Excellency,  which  I  had  modelled  in  the  gold- 
smith's workroom  while  sufiering  from  those  psina  in  my 
back.'  It  gave  much  pleasure  when  it  was  completed,  tfaoufth 
my  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to  obtain  experience  oi  clays 
suitable  for  bronze-casting.  I  wa*  of  course  awure  that  the 
admirable  sculptor  Donalello  had  cast  his  bronzes  with  the 
clay  of  Florence  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  met  with 
enormous  dilTiculties  in  their  execution.  As  I  thought  tliat 
tliis  was  due  to  sonic  fault  in  tlic  earth,  I  wanted  to  make 
these  Brst  experiments  before  I  undertook  my  Perseus.  From 
them  I  learned  that  the  clay  was  good  enough,  but  had  not 
t>e<:n  well  understood  by  Donatello,  inasmuch  as  I  could  see 
Uiat  his  pieces  had  been  cast  with  the  verj*  greatest  trouble. 
Accordingly,  as  I  have  described  above.  I  prepared  the  earth 
by  artihcial  methods,  and  found  it  sctve  me  welt,  and  willi  it 
I  cast  the  bust ;  but  since  I  Iiad  not  yet  constructed  my  own 
furnace,  I  employed  that  of  Maestro  Zanobt  di  Pagno.  a  bell- 
ioundcr. 

When  I  saw  that  this  bust  came  out  shaqi  and  clean,  I  set 
at  once  to  construct  a  little  furnace  in  the  workshop  erected 
for  nie  by  the  Duke,  after  my  own  plans  and  design,  in  the 
house  which  tlic  Duke  had  given  me.  No  sooner  was  the 
furnace  ready  than  1  went  to  woik  Willi  all  diligence  upon 
the  casting  erf  Medusa,  that  is.  the  woman  twisted  in  a  heap 
beneath  the  feet  of  Pciseus.  It  was  an  extremely  difBcull 
task,  and  1  was  anxious  to  obser%-c  al]  the  niceties  of  art 
which  I  had  Icimed,  so  as  not  to  lapse  into  some  error. 
The  first  aist  I  took  in  my  furnace  succeeded  in  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  was  so  dean  that  my  friends  thought  I 
should  not  need  to  retouch  it     It  is  tnie  that  certain  Gcr- 

'  Now  in  the  MnMam  ot  Uic  Saigello  Palace  at  FloreDoe. 
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mans  and  FrencbmcD,  who  vaunt  the  posseaaioo  of  marvellous 
secrets,  pretend  that  Uicy  can  cast  bronzes  without  retouching 
them :  but  this  is  really  nonsense,  because  the  bronte.  when 
it  has  liist  been  cast,  ought  to  be  wrirked  over  and  beaten 
in  Willi  hainitieix  and  chisels,  according  to  the  manner  ol 
the  ancients  and  also  to  that  of  the  modems — I  mean  sucli 
nicxlenis  as  liave  known  how  to  work  in  bronze. 

The  result  of  this  casting  grcaUy  pleased  his  iCxcellcncy, 
who  often  came  to  my  house  to  inspect  it,  encouraging  mc 
by  the  interest  he  showed  to  do  my  best  'flic  furious  envy 
of  Bandinello,  however,  who  kept  always  whispering  in  the 
Uukc's  cars,  had  such  effect  tlial  he  miide  him  Ixriicvc  my 
lirst  successes  wiUt  a  single  Ittjure  or  two  pro^'ed  iiolhing  :  1 
should  never  be  ahte  to  put  Uie  wliole  large  piece  together, 
since  I  was  new  to  the  cmft,  and  his  Excellency  ought  to 
take  good  heed  he  did  not  throw  his  money  away.  These 
insinuations  operated  so  efficiently  upon  the  Oukc's  illustrious 
ears,  that  part  of  my  allowance  for  workpeople  was  with- 
drawn. I  felt  comtwilcd  to  complain  prelty  sharply  to  his 
Kxcellency ;  and  having  gone  tu  \%'ail  on  him  une  morning 
in  the  Via  dc'  Servi,  1  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  I  do  not 
now  receive  the  motiics  necessary  for  my  task,  which  makes 
me  fear  tliat  your  Excellency  has  lost  confidence  in  me. 
Once  more  Uicii  I  tell  you  that  I  (eel  quite  able  to  execute 
tliia  stfituc  three  times  better  than  the  model,  as  i  have  Ixlorc 
engaged  my  word." 
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I  could  see  that  this  speccli  made  00  impression  on  the 
Duke,  for  he  kept  silence ;  tlicn,  seized  with  sudden  anger 
and  a  ^-ehement  emotion,  I  began  again  to  address  him : 
"  My  lord,  this  city  of  a  truth  baa  ever  been  tlie  school  of  the 
most  noble  talents.  Yet  when  a  man  has  come  to  know 
what  he  is  woitli,  after  gaining  some  acquircmcntii,  and 
wishing  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  town  and  of  bis  glorious 
prince,  it  is  quite  right  that  he  sltould  go  and  labour  else- 
where. To  prove  the  truth  of  tl(e«e  words,  I  ncc<]  only  re- 
mind your  Excellency  ot  Donatello  and  the  great  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  pant,  and  uf  our  incomiiarable  Michel  Angrio 
Buonarroti  in  the  present ;  they  augment  the  glof)'  lA  your 
Excellency  by  their  genius.     I  in  my  turn  feel  the  same  desire 
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and  hope  to  play  my  part  like  them  :  tliercfore,  my  lord,  rjvt 
mc  the  leaive  (o  go.  But  bcu'sre  «(  letting  EJondincllo  quit 
you  ;  rather  bestow  upon  him  always  more  thao  he  dcm-inds  ; 
lor  if  he  8oes  Into  foreiffn  parts,  his  ignonince  is  so  presump- 
tuous that  lie  is  just  the  man  to  disgrace  our  mo«t  lllustiioas 
achool.  Now  anal  me  my  permission,  prinoet  I  ask  no 
further  reward  for  my  labours  up  to  tliis  time  th»n  the 
gracious  favour  of  your  most  illustrious  Excellency."  When 
he  WW  the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  he  turned  with  some 
irritation  and  exclaimed:  "Bcnvenuto,  if  >'ou  want  to  fmish 
the  statue,  you  shall  luck  for  nothin);."  Then  I  thanked  him 
and  said  I  had  no  greater  desire  than  to  show  those  envious 
folk  tlmt  I  had  it  in  me  to  execute  tlie  promised  work.  When 
I  left  his  Excellency,  I  received  some  slight  assistance  ;  but 
this  not  bciug  sufficient,  1  had  to  put  my  hand  into  my  own 
purse,  ill  order  to  push  the  work  forward  at  something  txlter 
than  a  snail's  pace. 

It  was  my  custom  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  Oukc's 
wardrobe,  where  Domeoico  Foggini  and  his  brother  Otan> 
pagolo  were  at  work  upon  that  golden  aip  for  the  Ductless 
and  the  girdle  I  have  already  described.  His  Excellency 
had  :ilso  commissioned  me  to  make  a  little  model  for  a 
pendent  to  set  the  great  diamond  which  Beniardone  and 
Antonio  l.andi  made  him  buy,  I  tried  to  get  out  of  doing 
it,  but  the  Duke  compelled  mc  by  all  sorts  of  kindly  prciKuirc 
to  work  untU  four  hours  after  nightfall.  He  kept  indeed 
enticing  mc  to  push  this  job  forward  by  daytime  also ;  but 
1  would  not  consent,  although  I  felt  sure  I  should  incur  his 
anger.  Now  one  evening  I  happened  to  arrive  rather  later 
tliau  usual,  whereupon  he  said:  "HI  come  may  ytm  be!"' 
1  answered  :  "  My  lord,  that  is  not  my  name ;  my  name  is 
Welcome  1  But,  as  I  suppose  your  Excellency  is  joking, 
I  will  add  no  more."  He  replied  that,  far  from  joking,  lie 
meant  solemn  eiirnest.  t  bad  better  look  to  my  conduct, 
for  it  had  come  to  his  cars  that  I  relied  upon  his  favour  to 
take  in  &nt  one  man  and  then  another.  1  begged  his  most 
illustrious  ExccUcnc>'  to  name  a  single  person  whom  1  had 
ever  taken  in.  At  this  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said :  "Go, 
and  give  back  to  Ucmardone  what  you  have  of  bis.  There  I 
I  have  mentioned  one."     I  said:  "My  lord,  I  thank  you. 


'  A  plnjr  on  StwrmMp  *nd  Maltttnit», 
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ftnci  beg  you  lo  condescend  ao  far  as  to  listen  to  four 
words.  It  is  Inte  that  he  lent  mc  a  pair  of  old  scales,  two 
annls,  and  tlucc  little  hainmcrs.  which  articles  1  begged 
tils  workman,  Giorgio  da  Cortooa,  fifteen  days  ago,  to  fetch 
back.  Giorgio  came  for  them  himself.  If  your  {Excellency 
Ciin  prove,  on  referring  to  those  who  h»vc  sp^iken  these 
calumnies,  or  to  others,  that  I  have  ever,  from  Uie  dsy  of 
my  birth  til]  now.  got  any  single  tiling  by  fraud  from 
anybody,  be  it  in  Rome  or  be  it  in  France,  then  let  your 
Excellency  punJsli  me  as  immoderately  as  you  choose." 
When  the  Duke  saw  me  in  this  mighty  passion,  he  assumed 
the  air  ot  a  prudent  and  benevolent  lord,  saying:  "Those 
words  arc  not  meant  for  well-doers ;  therefore,  if  it  is  as 
yon  say,  I  shall  always  receive  you  with  the  same  kindness 
as  heretofore."  To  this  I  answered :  "  I  should  like  your 
ICxccltency  to  know  that  the  ra.icalitie$  of  Beroardone  compel 
uic  to  a.sk  as  a  favour  how  much  that  big  diamond  witJi  the 
cropped  poijit  cost  you.  I  hope  to  prove  on  what  account 
that  scoundrel  tries  to  bring  me  into  disgrace."  Then  his 
Excellency  rcphcd :  "  I  paid  15.000  ducats  for  it ;  why  do 
you  ask  mc  ?  "  '"  Because,  my  lord,  on  such  a  day.  at  such  an 
hour,  in  a  comer  of  Mercato  Xuovo,  Antonio  Landi,  the  son 
of  Vittorio,  begged  me  to  induce  your  Excellency  to  buy 
it,  and  at  my  hrst  cpicstion  he  asked  16,000  ducats  (or  the 
diamond ;  ■  now  your  Excellency  knovrs  what  it  has  cost 
you.  Domenico  Poggini  and  Gianpagolo  his  brother,  who 
are  present,  will  confirm  my  words;  for  I  spoke  to  tliem 
at  once  about  it,  and  since  that  time  have  ne%'er  once 
alluded  to  the  matter,  because  your  Exccllcno'  told  me  I 
did  not  understand  these  things,  which  iit^kde  me  think  you 
wanted  to  keep  up  the  credit  o(  your  stone.  I  should  like 
you  lo  know,  my  tord,  that  I  do  understand,  and  that,  as 
regards  my  cbamcter,  I  consider  m>-self  no  less  honest  than 
any  mait  who  ever  hved  upon  this  eartli.  I  shall  not  try  to 
rob  you  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats  at  one  go,  but 
shall  rather  seek  to  earn  them  by  my  industry.  1  entered 
the  service  of  your  Excellency  as  soilptor,  gold&inith.  and 
stamper  oi  coin ;  but  to  blab  about  my  i>eigbbour's  private 
matters, — never  I    Wtutt  1  am  now  telling  you  I  say  in  aelf- 


'  He  lorgBU  Uiu  be  kM  hM  sIwpi  tkH  M  wm  aOtnd  bim  by  Uadi  fat 
17,000  dOMtt. 
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defence ;  I  do  not  want  my  lee  for  infannation.'  U  I  speak 
out  ui  the  presence  of  so  many  worthy  fellows  as  are  here, 
it  is  because  I  do  not  wish  your  Excellency  to  bcUeve  what 
Ucmardone  tells  you." 

When  he  had  heard  thb  speech,  the  Duke  rose  up  in  an^ier, 
and  sent  for  Bernardone,  who  was  forced  to  Like  fli^^ht  as  for 
as  Venice,  he  and  Antonio  Landi  witli  him.  The  i-itter  told 
oic  thill  he  had  not  meant  that  diamond,  but  n'as  talking  ol 
another  stone.  So  then  they  went  and  came  again  from 
Venice ;  whereujwn  I  presented  myself  to  the  Duke  and 
spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  what  1  told  you  is  llie  truth  ;  and 
what  Bemardone  said  »bout  Die  tools  he  U-nt  me  is  a  lie. 
You  had  better  put  thidi  In  the  proof,  :md  I  will  ko  at  once  to 
tile  RtrKello."  The  Duke  made  answer :  "  Bcnveimto,  do 
yoitr  best  to  be  an  honest  man,  as  you  hare  done  until  now ; 
you  have  no  cause  for  appreticn^on."  So  the  whtdc  matter 
pasKd  a&  in  smoke,  and  I  heard  not  one  more  word  about  it. 
I  applied  myself  (o  finishing  his  jewel ;  and  when  I  took  it  to 
the  Duchess,  licr  Grjtcc  said  that  she  esteemed  my  scttine 
(|uite  as  hif^ly  as  the  diamond  which  Ilcmardacciu  had  mode 
Uicm  buy.  Slie  then  <lcKired  mc  to  fasten  it  upon  her  breast, 
and  handed  me  a  large  pin,  witli  which  I  iixcd  it,  and  took  my 
leave  in  her  ffxnl  favour.*  Afterwards  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  Uie  stone  reset  by  a  German  or  some  other  foreigner 
— whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  vouch — upon  Bemardone's 
suggestion  th.it  the  diamond  would  show  better  in  a  less 
eLiboratc  setting. 

LXV 

I  beUeve  I  have  already  narrated  liow  Domenico  and  Giovan* 
pngokt  Poggini,  goldsmiths  and  brothers,  were  at  work  in 
the  Duke's  wardnjlw  upon  some  little  golden  vases,  after  my 
design,  ctiascd  with  li^ures  in  bas-rclicf,  and  other  ornaments 
of  great  distinction.  1  oftentimes  kept  saying  to  his  Excel- 
lency:  "My  lord,  if  >'ou  will  undcrtikc  to  pay  tome  work- 
l^eople,  I  ao)  ready  to  strike  coins  for  your  mint  and  medals 
will)  your  portrait.     I  am  willing  to  enter  into  competition 

'  Tbii  fee  wu  tV  piarU,  or  ifae  roiiith  pari  ol  Uie  criininal'*  fine,  whkb 
came  Vt  the  dclkUir. 

*  II  Ii  worlhy  «(  notice  that  from  Ihu  point  oovsrd  die  M&  is  wtiuen  Iff 
Cvllini  In  tii*  owB  buid. 
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with  tlie  ancients,  and  feel  aMc  to  surpass  them ;  for  since 
those  early  da>-»  in  which  I  made  the  medals  ot  Pope  Clement, 
I  have  Icanicd  so  much  Uiat  I  can  now  produce  far  better 
pieces  of  the  kind.  1  think  I  can  also  outdo  the  coins  I  struck 
for  Duke  Alcssandro,  which  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  ;  in 
hkc  manner  I  could  make  for  you  large  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  as  I  did  so  often  for  that  noble  monarch,  King 
Francis  of  France,  thanks  to  the  grent  conveniences  he  allowe<l 
me,  without  ever  losing  time  for  the  execution  of  colocsil 
statues  or  other  works  of  tlie  sculptor's  cnft."  To  this  sog- 
geslion  the  Duke  replied  :  "  Go  forward  ;  I  will  see ; "  but  he 
never  supplied  mc  with  conveniences  or  aid  of  any  kind. 

One  day  his  most  illustrious  Excellency  handed  me  several 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  said  :  "'  This  is  some  of  the  silver 
from  my  mines  ; '  take  it,  and  nuikc  a  fine  vase."  Now  I  did 
not  choose  to  neglect  my  Perseus,  and  at  the  same  time  1 
wished  to  serve  the  Duke,  so  I  entrusted  the  mcLiI,  together 
with  my  designs  and  models  in  wax,  to  a  rascal  called  Piero  di 
Martino,  a  goldsmitli  by  trudc.  He  set  the  work  up  bgully, 
and  moreover  ceased  to  labour  at  it,  so  that  I  lost  more  time 
than  If  I  had  taken  it  in  hand  myself.  After  several  months 
were  wasted,  and  E^ero  would  neither  work  nor  put  men  to 
work  upon  the  piece,  I  made  him  give  it  back.  I  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  back  the  body  of  the  vase,  which  he 
had  begun  badly,  as  I  have  already  said,  together  with  ibc 
remainder  of  the  silver.  The  Duke,  hearing  something  of 
Uiese  disputes,  sent  for  tlie  vase  and  the  models,  and  never 
told  mc  why  or  wherefore.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  he  placed 
some  of  my  designs  in  tlic  hands  of  divers  persons  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  very  il!  served  by  tlicm. 

The  Duchess  kept  urging  mc  to  do  goldsmitlt's  work  for 
her,  1  fretiucntly  replied  tluit  everybody,  nay,  all  Italy,  knew 
well  1  was  an  excellent  goldsmith  ;  but  Italy  had  not  yet  seen 
what  I  could  do  in  sculpture.  Among  artists,  certain  enraged 
sculptors  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  tlie  new  sculptor. 
"  Now  I  hope  to  show  them  tliat  I  am  an  old  sculptor,  if  God 
shall  grant  mc  tlie  boon  of  finishing  my  Perseus  fur  that  noble 
piazza  of  his  mo«t  illustriouB  Excellency."  After  this  I  shut 
myself  up  at  home,  working  d:ty  and  night,  not  even  showing 
my  (ace  in  the  palace.     I  wished,  however,  to  keep  myself  in 

'  Coiuiio'i  nlvcr  miDei  wrn«  U  CinipigUa  and  FitlnauUa.  ttt  wotli«J 
tbem.  however,  ralher  »l  ■  loti  ihui  pro6l. 
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lavour  u-itli  the  Duchess ;  w  I  got  some  little  cups  made  for 
her  in  silver,  no  larger  than  twopenny  milk-pots,  cbascd  with 
cxqiiiute  iiu;0»  in  the  rarest  .iiitiquc  style.  When  I  took  tbcm 
to  her  Excellency,  she  received  oie  most  gradoutly,  and 
reiiaid  the  flold  nnd  silver  [  had  itpent  upon  ihem.  Tlien  I 
inade  tny  suit  tr>  her  an<l  prayed  Iicr  tell  the  Duke  that  I  was 
getting  small  as&istancc  for  so  great  a  work ;  I  begifed  ber  alio 
to  waru  him  not  to  lend  so  ready  an  car  to  Baiidinello's  evil 
tongue,  which  hindered  me  from  finislitng  my  Perseus.  In 
reply  to  these  lamentable  complaints  the  Duchess  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  exclaimed  :  "Of  a  surely  tlie  Duke  ought 
only  too  well  to  know  (hat  this  Bandioello  of  his  is  worth 
nothing." 


LXVI 

I  now  stayed  at  home,  and  went  rarely  to  the  pahce^ 
labouring  with  great  diligence  to  complete  my  statue.  I 
had  (o  pay  the  workmen  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  for  the 
Duke,  after  giving  Lattanzio  Gorini  orders  to  discharge 
their  wages,  at  the  end  of  about  elglitcen  months,  grew 
tired,  and  withdrew  this  subsidy.  I  atiied  Lattanzio  why 
he  tlid  not  pay  inc  as  usual.  Tlie  man  replicti,  gesticulating 
with  those  spidery  hands  of  his,  in  a  shrill  gnat's  voice; 
"  Wliy  do  not  you  finish  your  work  ?  One  ttiinks  that  you 
wilt  never  get  it  done."  In  a  rage  I  up  and  answered : 
"  May  the  plague  catdi  you  and  all  who  dare  to  think  I 
shall' not  finish  it!" 

So  I  went  home  with  despair  at  heart  to  my  unlucky 
Hcrscus,  not  wittiout  weeping,  when  1  rememl>ercd  the  proe- 
perit>-  I  had  abandoned  in  Paris  under  the  jutronage  of  that 
marvellous  King  Francis,  where  I  bad  abundance  of  all  kinds, 
and  here  had  evcr>'thing  to  u-ant  for.  Many  a  time  I  had  it 
in  my  soul  to  cast  myself  away  for  lost.  One  day  on  oi>e  of 
these  occasions,  I  moiinte<l  a  nice  nag  I  had,  put  a  hundred 
crowns  in  my  purse,  and  went  to  Fiestile  to  vint  a  natural 
soo  ol  mine  (here,  who  wa»  at  nurse  with  my  gossip,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  workpeople.  Wlicn  I  reached  the  housci 
I  found  the  boy  in  good  health,  and  kissed  him,  very  sad  at 
heart.  On  taking  leave,  he  would  not  let  mc  go,  but  held 
me  vrith  his  tiltlc  hands  and  a  tempest  of  cries  and  tear*. 
Cotisidering  that  lie  was  only  two  >T3rs  old  or  thereabout^ 
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tbe  child's  ^ief  was  somclhiag  wonderful.  Now  I  had  re> 
solved,  in  the  licat  of  my  despair,  U  I  met  Bandinello,  who 
went  every  evening  to  a  (aim  ol  his  above  San  Domenico, 
Unit  1  wotild  hurl  him  to  destruction;  so  1  disengaged  my- 
self fn>ni  my  Imby,  and  left  the  boy  there  sobMng  his  heart 
out.  TaicinK  the  road  toward  Florence,  ju«l  when  I  entered 
tlie  piiLUEU  of  Sail  Domentco,  Bnndincllo  was  arriving  frufn 
the  other  side.  On  the  instant  I  decided  upon  bloodshed ; 
but  when  1  reached  the  maa  and  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  him 
unarmed,  riding  a  sorry  mule  or  rather  donkey,  and  he  bad 
with  him  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  No  sooner  did  he  catch 
ught  of  mc  than  lie  turned  the  ct^our  of  a  corpse,  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Perceiving  at  once  how  base 
the  business  would  be,  I  exclaimed :  "  Fear  not,  vQe  coward  1 
I  do  not  condescend  to  smite  you."  He  looked  at  me  sub< 
missively  and  said  nothing.  Thereupon  I  recovered  com- 
mand of  my  faculties,  and  thanked  God  that  His  goodness 
had  withheld  mc  from  so  great  an  act  of  violence.  Then, 
being  delivered  from  that  liendisli  fury,  my  spirits  rose,  and 
I  coid  to  myself :  "  If  Go<l  but  grant  me  to  execute  my 
work,  I  hope  by  its  means  to  annihilate  all  my  scoundrelly 
enemies;  und  thus  I  shall  perform  far  greater  and  more 
glorious  revenges  than  If  I  had  vented  my  rsge  upon  one 
wngte  foe."  Having  tliis  excellent  resolve  in  heart,  I  reached 
my  home.  At  the  end  of  three  days  news  was  brought  me 
that  my  only  son  had  been  smothered  by  his  nurse,  my 
gossip,  which  gave  mc  greater  grief  than  I  have  ever  had  in 
my  whole  Ufe.  However,  I  knelt  upon  the  grouud,  and,  not 
wiUiout  tears,  returned  thanks  to  Ood,  as  I  was  wont,  ex- 
claiming, "  Lord,  Thou  gavest  mc  the  child,  and  Thou  hast 
taken  htm  ;  for  all  Thy  dealings  1  thank  Thee  with  my  whole 
heart."  This  great  sorrow  went  nif^i  to  dcimving  me  of 
reason;  yet,  according  to  my  habit,  1  made  a  virtue  ol 
necessity,  and  adapted  myself  to  circumstances  as  well  as  1 
was  aUc. 


LXVII 

About  this  time  a  young  fellow  allied  Francesco,  the 
son  of  a  smith,  Matteo,  left  Bandinello's  employment,  and 
Inquired  wlictlier  I  would  give  liini  work.  I  agiccd,  and 
sent  him  to  retouch  my  McditKa,  which  had  been  new  cust 
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ID  bronze.  After  a  (ortniKht  he  mentioned  that  be 
tKCR  sp<.'.iking  with  his  master,  that  is,  Uandinello,  who 
told  him,  if  I  cared  tu  malce  a  marble  statue,  he  would  give 
me  a  itne  block  of  stone.  I  replied  at  once:  "Tell  him 
1  accept  his  offer ;  perhaps  thiu  marble  will  pruve  .t 
stumbling-block  to  hJm,  for  he  keeps  on  provoking  me. 
and  does  not  bear  in  mind  the  ^rcat  peril  he  ran  uiwo 
llic  piazza  of  San  Domcnico.  Tell  him  I  will  hare  ttie  marble 
by  all  means.  1  never  speak  about  him,  and  the  beast  b 
perpetually  causing  me  annoyance.  I  verily  believe  yoo 
came  to  work  here  at  his  orders  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
spying  upon  me.  Go,  then,  :ind  tell  htm  1  insist  on  having 
the  marble,  eii-ei)  against  his  will :  see  tliat  >-ou  do  not  come 
back  without  it" 
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Many  days  bad  elapsed  during  whicb  I  bad  not  shown  my 
face  in  the  palace,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to  go  tliere 
one  morning  just  as  the  Duke  was  finishing  his  dinner.  From 
what  I  heard,  his  Excellency  had  been  talking  of  me  tbat 
morning,  commending  me  highly,  and  in  particular  praising 
my  skill  in  setting  jewels.  Therefore,  when  the  Ducbess 
saw  me,  stie  called  for  me  by  Messer  Sforza;'  and  on  my 
presenting  myself  to  her  most  illustrious  Excellency,  she 
asked  me  to  set  a  little  point'diainond  in  a  ring,  saying  she 
wished  alwa>'s  to  wear  it ;  at  the  same  time  she  gave  me 
tlie  measure  and  the  stone,  which  was  worth  about  a  hundred 
crowns,  begging  mc  to  be  quick  about  the  work.  Upon 
this  the  Duke  began  speaking  to  the  Duchess,  and  s^d: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Benvenuto  was  formerly  without 
his  peer  in  this  art ;  but  now  that  he  has  abandoned  it,  I 
believe  it  will  be  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  make  a  liHIe 
ring  of  the  sort  you  want.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  not  to 
importune  him  about  this  triiic,  which  would  l>c  no  trifle 
to  him  owing  to  his  want  of  practice,"  I  thanked  the  Dtike 
for  his  kind  words,  but  begged  him  to  let  mc  render  this 
trifling  ser\-icc  to  the  Duchess.  Then  I  took  the  ring  in 
band,  and  linishcd  it  wilhiu  a  few  days.  It  was  meant  for 
the  little  linger ;  accordingly  1  fashioned  lour  tiny  children 

'  SforrA  Almea).  i  Pcrugian  Ecnltcnun.  the  DBke**  chunbcrlMn.     Codaio 
ktlltd  ihii  man  with  Mi  own  hand  in  (he  ytai  15M. 
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in  the  roond  and  four  masks,  wbicb  figures  composed  the 
hoop.  I  also  fmud  room  (or  some  enxmclled  fruits  aiid 
conn«ctiii([  links,  so  that  the  stone  and  setting  went  un- 
commonly well  together.  Then  I  took  it  to  tlie  Dudiess, 
wlio  told  mc  fcraciously  that  I  had  produce<l  a  ver>'  fine  piece, 
and  that  slie  would  remember  me.  She  afterwards  sent 
the  ring  as  a  present  to  King  Philip,  and  from  tliat  time 
forward  kept  cbarglag  mc  with  commissions,  so  kindly, 
however,  that  I  did  my  best  to  serve  her,  although  I  saw 
but  very  little  of  her  money.  God  knows  I  had  great  need 
of  that,  for  1  was  eager  to  finish  my  Perseus,  and  had 
engaged  some  journeymen,  whom  I  paid  out  of  my  own 
purse.  1  now  began  to  show  myself  more  often  than  1  liad 
recently  t>eien  doing. 


LXIX 

It  happened  on  one  (east-day  that  I  went  to  the  palace  after 
dinner,  and  when  I  reached  ttie  clockroom,  1  saw  the  door 
of  the  wartlrobe  standing  open.  As  I  drew  nigh  it,  tlie  Duke 
called  me,  and  after  a  friendly  greeting  said:  "You  arc 
welcome !  Lo<^  at  that  box  which  has  been  sent  me  by  my 
lord  Stcfano  of  Palestrina.*  Open  it,  and  let  us  sec  what  it 
contains."  Wlien  I  had  opened  the  box,  [  cned  to  the  Duke : 
"  My  lord,  this  is  a  statue  in  Greek  marble,  and  it  is  a  miracle 
of  beauty.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  tmy's  figure 
so  exceileiilly  wrought  and  in  so  fine  a  style  among  all  the 
antiques  I  have  inspected.  If  your  Excellency  peimlts,  I 
should  Uke  to  restore  it — head  and  arms  and  feel.  I  will  add 
an  eagle,  in  order  that  we  may  christen  the  lad  Ganymede. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  business  to  patch  up  statues,  that  being 
the  trade  of  botchers,  who  do  it  in  all  conscience  villainously 
ill ;  yet  tltc  art  displayed  by  this  great  master  of  antitjuity 
cries  out  to  me  to  help  him."  The  Duke  was  highly  delighted 
to  find  the  statue  so  t)eautifu],  and  put  me  a  multitude  of 
questions,  saying:  "Tell  me,  Benvenulo.  minutely,  in  what 
conaists  the  tkill  of  this  old  master,  which  so  excites  your 
admiration."  I  then  attempted,  as  well  as  I  tvas  able,  to 
explain  the  t>eatity  n(  workmanship,  the  consummate  science, 

I  Slabno  Colonai,  of  Ihe  princely  Ixnite  of  Paldittin*.  K*  wai  •  (oktsI 
of  oooaiderabk  teirat«  in  the  Sp«iusb,  FrcDch,  aai  l-'lot«MUic  mviMi  nc- 
cctiivilf. 
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and  the  rare  manner  displayed  by  the  Eraftmeitl.  I  spoke 
long  upcm  these  topics,  and  witli  tbc  greater  pleasure  because 
I  saw  that  ht!>  Excellency  was  deeply  interested. 


LXX 

While  I  was  thus  pleasantly  enf!a(ted  in  entertaining  the 
Duke,  a  page  happened  to  leave  the  wardrobe,  and  at  Ihc 
same  moment  Bandincllu  entered.  When  the  Duke  saw 
him.  his  countenance  contracted,  and  lie  asked  Itim  rlrily : 
"What  are  you  about  here?"  Bandinetio,  without  answer- 
ing, cast  a  glance  upon  the  box,  where  tlie  statue  tity  un- 
covered. Then  brc.iJdng  into  one  of  his  malignant  Liuj^s 
and  wngK>"^  his  hciid,  he  turned  to  the  Duke  and  said  :  "  Uy 
lord.  Uiix  exactly  illu:>trate«  the  truth  of  what  I  h.ive  so  often 
told  >'our  Excellency.  You  must  know  that  the  ancients  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  therefore  their  works 
abound  in  mistakes."  I  kept  &ilcncc,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
what  he  was  saying ;  nay,  indeed.  I  had  turned  my  back  on 
him.  Bill  when  the  brulc  had  brought  bis  disagreeable 
babble  to  an  end,  the  Duke  exclaimed :  "0  Bcnvcnuto,  thb 
is  tlie  exact  opposite  of  what  you  were  just  now  demon- 
strating will)  so  many  excellent  arguments.  Come  and  speak 
a  word  in  defence  of  Uic  statue."  Id  reply  to  this  appeal,  so 
kindly  made  mc  by  Ihc  Duke,  I  spoke  as  follows  :  "  My  lord, 
your  most  illustrious  Kxccllency  must  please  to  know  thai 
Baccio  iiandinetlo  is  made  up  of  cvcT>'thing  bad,  and  thus  has 
he  ever  been  ;  therefore,  whatever  he  looks  at,  be  the  thing 
superlatively  excellent,  becomes  in  his  ungncious  eyes  as  bad 
as  can  be.  I,  who  incline  to  tlie  good  only,  discern  tlie  truth 
with  purer  senses.  Consequently,  what  I  told  your  Excel- 
lency about  this  lovely  statue  is  mere  simple  truth  ;  whereas 
what  BandincUo  said  is  but  a  portion  oC  the  evil  out  of  which 
he  is  composed."  The  Duke  hstcncd  with  much  amiue- 
mcnt ;  but  Uandinello  writhed  and  made  the  most  ugly  taccs 
— his  face  itself  being  by  nature  hideous  beyond  measure — 
whicJi  could  be  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Duke  at  this  point  moved  away,  and  proceeided 
tlirough  sonic  ground-tloor  rooms,  while  BandincUo  lollowed. 
The  chamberlains  twitched  mc  by  the  mantle,  and  sent  mc 
after  ;  so  we  all  attended  the  Duke  until  he  reached  a  ccrlua 
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chamber,  whcic  he  seated  himself,  with  Bandincllo  and 
mc  standing  at  his  right  h^nd  and  hts  left.  I  kept  nlence, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  his  ExctrDency'ii  suite  looked  tiard  al 
E^ndinello,  tittering  among  theinwlves  sbout  the  siwech  I 
tiad  inade  in  the  room  nbove.  So  then  Bandincllo  began 
agiiin  to  ch;itlcr,  and  cried  out :  "  Prince,  when  I  uncovered 
my  Hercules  and  Cacus,  I  verily  believe  a  hundred  sonnets 
were  written  on  me,  full  of  the  worst  abuse  which  could  be 
invented  by  the  ignorant  rabble." '  1  rejoined  :  "  Prince, 
when  Michel  Agnoto  Buonarroti  displayed  his  Sacristy  to 
view,  with  so  many  line  statues  in  it,  the  men  oS  talent  in  our 
admirable  school  of  Florence,  always  appreciative  ot  trutli 
and  gcKxlness,  pubUshed  more  than  a  hundred  sonnets,  eacli 
vying  with  his  neighbour  to  extol  tlicac  inaslerpicccs  to  the 
skies.-  So  then,  just  as  Bandincllo's  work  deserved  all  the 
evil  whicli,  he  tells  us,  was  then  said  about  it.  Buonanoti's 
deserved  the  enthti»astic  praise  which  was  bestowed  tipon 
it."  These  words  of  mine  m»)e  Bandinello  burst  with  fury ; 
he  turned  on  me,  and  cried  :  "  And  you,  wliat  have  you  got 
to  say  aicainsl  my  work  ? "  "1  will  tell  you  if  yoo  Iwve  the 
patience  to  hear  me  out."  "Go  along  tlicn."  he  replied. 
The  Duke  and  his  attendants  prepared  themselves  to  Usten. 
1  began  and  opened  my  oration  thns  :  "  You  must  know  that 
it  pains  me  to  p(»nt  out  the  faults  of  your  statue  ;  I  shall  not, 
however,  utter  my  own  sentiments,  but  shall  recapitulate  what 
our  most  \'irtuous  sdiool  of  Florence  sa>'s  about  it."  The 
brutal  fellow  kept  making  disagreeable  rem.uks  and  gCHticu- 
lating  with  his  hands  and  feet,  until  he  enraged  me  mh  that 
I  began  again,  and  spoke  far  more  rudely  than  I  slioold  other- 
wise have  done,  if  he  had  behaved  witli  decency.  "  Well, 
then,  this  virtuous  school  says  that  if  one  were  to  shave  the 
hair  of  j-our  Hercules,  there  would  not  be  skull  enough  left 
to  hold  his  btain  :  it  sa>-s  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  distinguish 
whether  his  fe^ttures  are  those  of  a  man  or  of  something 
between  a  lion  and  an  ox ;  the  face  too  is  turned  away  from 

'  VaMii  oonfani*  IhU  tUtemeni.  Thr  suiuc.  wt^ich  majr  Mill  be  MtD  upon 
tile  snal  piam,  ii,  in  truth,  t  tcit  aooi  pnfannauce.  lac  FloteulM*  wnc 
mpf  bteamat  W—dlfxIla  had  (iicMd  Lbe  comuaioo  avay  Irani  Micbvl 
Adcoo,  I(  «•■  Moweted  tn  i$H.  t»i  Duke  AleKtiuIra  Ind  to  inpvttaa 
iHuuopeeMn. 

*  Ctbiai  alluiks  ol  conae  \<>  ihc  Sacriuy  of  S.  Loftaru,  Jciigiicd  liy  MkM 
Aamlo,  wkb  ibc  poruw*  d  iht  Mtdid  snd  titam  ol  Day,  Nubi,  [mvil 
•nfTwUiKbi. 
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■he  action  of  tlie  fiffure,  and  is  so  badly  sel  iipoD  tlie  occk, 
wttb  such  poverty  of  art  and  so  ill  a  grace,  that  nothing  worse 
was  ever  seen  ;  his  sprawling  shoulders  arc  like  the  two  potn- 
mcts  of  an  ass's  pack-saddle  ;  his  breasts  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  are  not  portrayed  from  a  man,  but  from  a  big  sack 
full  of  melons  set  upright  ai^ainst  a  wall.  The  loins  teem  to 
be  modelled  from  a  bag  of  lanky  pumpkins  ;  nobody  can  tell 
how  his  two  legs  are  attached  to  that  vile  trunk ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  on  which  leg  he  stands,  or  whidi  he  uses  to 
exert  his  strength  ;  nor  docs  he  seem  to  be  resting  upon  both, 
as  sculptors  who  know  something  of  their  ait  have  occasion- 
ally set  the  figure.  It  is  obvious  that  the  body  is  leaning 
fo^^\'ard  more  than  one-third  of  a  cubit,  which  alone  is  the 
greatest  and  most  insupportable  fault  committed  by  vulgar 
commonplace  pretenders.  Concerning  the  arms,  they  say 
tltat  these  are  both  stretched  out  without  one  touch  of  gmoe 
or  one  real  spark  of  artistic  tilents  just  as  if  you  had  never 
seen  a  naked  model.  Again,  tlie  right  leg  of  Hercules  and 
that  of  Cacus  have  got  one  mass  of  flesh  between  thcra,  so 
that  if  they  were  to  be  separated,  not  only  one  o(  them,  but 
both  together,  would  be  left  without  a  calf  at  the  point  where 
they  arc  touching.  They  say,  too,  that  Hercules  has  one  of 
his  feet  underground,  while  the  other  seems  to  be  resting  on 
hot  coals." 


4 


LXXl 

Tlie  fellow  could  not  sL-ind  quiet  to  hear  the  damning  errors 
of  his  Cacus  in  their  turn  enumerated.  For  one  thing,  t  was 
telling  the  truth  ;  for  anotlicr.  1  was  unmasking  him  tf>  the 
Duke  and  all  the  people  present,  who  showed  by  face  and 
gesture  first  their  surprise,  and  next  their  conviction  that 
what  I  said  was  true.  All  at  once  he  burst  out :  "  Ah,  you 
slanderous  tongue  !  why  don't  you  speak  about  my  design  ?  " 
I  retorted :  "  A  good  draughtsman  can  never  produce  bud 
works;  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  drawing 
is  no  better  than  >-our  statue*,"  When  he  saw  the  amused 
expression  on  the  Otdce's  face  and  the  cutting  gestures  of  the 
bystanders,  he  let  his  insolence  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
turned  to  me  with  that  most  hideous  face  of  his,  screaming 
aloud :  "  Oh,  hold  >-our  tongue,  you  u^y  .  .  . " '    At  these 
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^^^^Ids  tlic  DuWe  frowned,  and  the  others  pursed  their  lips 
'       up  and  looked  wiili  knitted  lirows  toward  him.    The  horrible 
affroDt  half  iiuddcne<l  mc  witli  (ury ;  but  ia  a  moment  I  re- 
covered presence  oE  mind  enough  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jest : 
^_  "  You  madman  I  yon  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency.    Yet 
^M  would  to  God  that  I  understood  so  noble  an  art  as  you  allude 
^^  to  :  they  say  that  Jove  used  it  with  Ganymede  in  paradise,  and 
here  upon  this  cartli  it  is  practised  by  tome  of  the  greatest 
emperors  and  kings.     I,  however,  am  but  a  poor  humble 
creature,  who  neither  have  ttie  power  nor  tlie  intelligence 
to  perplex  my  wits  with  anytlitng  so  admirable."    When  I 
had  finished  this  speech,  the  Duice  and  his  attendants  could 
control  themselves  no  longer,  but  broke  into  such  shouts  of 
laughter  that  one  never  beard  tlie  hke.     You  must  know, 
gentle  readers,  thiit  though  I  put  on  this  appearance  of  plea- 
santry, my  heart  was  bursting  in  my  body  to  think  that  a 
fellow,  tlie  foutett  villain  who  ever  breathed,  should  have 
dared  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  prince  to  cast  an  insult 
^m   of  that  atrocious  nature  in  my  teeth  ;  but  you  must  also  know 
^1  tliat  he  insulted  tlie  Duke,  and  not  me :  for  had  I  not  stood  in 
"    lliat  august  presence,  I  should  have  felled  him  dead  to  earth. 
When  tlic  dirty  stupid  scoundrel  obscr\-ed  that  those  gentle- 
men kept  on  laughing,  he  tried  to  change  the  subject,  and 
^^  divert  them  from  deriding  him;  so  he  began  as  follows: 
^M  "This  fellow  Benvenuto  goes  about   boasting  that  I   have 
^^  promised  him  a  piece  of  marble."     I  took  him  up  at  oooc. 
''What?  did  you  not  send  to  tell  me  by  your  journeyman, 
Francesco,  that  if  1  wished  to  work  in  marble  you  would 
I        give  me  a  block  ?     I  accepted  it,  and  mean  to  have  it."     He 
^B  retorted  :  "  Be  very  well  assured  that  you  will  never  get  it." 
fH  Still  smarting  as  I  was  under  the  calumnious  insults  he  had 
flung  at  mc,  1  lost  my  self-control,  forgot  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke,  and  called  out  in  a  storm  of  fury :  "  1  swear  to 
you  that  if  you  do  not  send  the  marble  to  my  house,  )'ou  had 
better  look  out  for  another  world,  for  if  you  stay  upon  this 
earth  I  will  most  cert;iinly  rip  the  wind  out  of  your  carcass."' 
Then  suddenly  awaking  to  the  (act  that  I  was  standing  in 
the  presence  of   so  great  a  duke.  1    turned   tubmissively 
to  his  Excellency  and  said :  "  My  lord,  one  fool  makes  a 
hundred ;  the  foUies  of  this  mn  have  blinded  me  for  a 


'  /■  fiat*  imtrnh)  ft  igu^Uri  m  lyw  mt^ 
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moment  to  the  glory  of  >'our  most  illustrious  Excellency  an 
to  tnystU,  [  humbly  crave  ymr  pardon."  Then  lite  Duke 
said  to  Bandinelto  :  "Is  it  true  that  you  promised  him  the 
mArble  ?  "  He  replied  that  it  vras  true.  Upon  this  the  Duke 
»ldrc«^  me :  "Go  to  tlie  Opera,  and  choo«c  a  piece  accord- 
ing to  your  taste."  I  demurred  that  (lie  man  had  promised 
to  send  it  boine  to  roe.  The  words  that  passed  between  as 
were  awful,  and  !  refused  to  take  the  stone  in  any  other  way. 
Next  morning  a  piece  of  marble  was  brought  to  my  house. 
On  asking  who  had  sent  it,  they  told  mc  it  was  Bandinello, 
and  that  this  was  the  very  block  which  he  bad  promised.* 


LXXII 

I  had  it  brought  at  once  into  my  studio,  and  besan  to 
chisel  it  Wliitc  I  was  rough-hewing  the  block,  I  made  a 
model.  But  my  eagerness  to  work  in  marble  was  so  strong, 
that  I  had  not  patience  to  finish  the  model  as  correctly  as 
this  art  demands.  I  soon  noticed  that  the  stone  rang  false 
twneath  my  strokes,  whtdi  made  me  oftentimes  repent  com- 
mencing on  it.  Yet  1  got  what  I  could  out  of  the  picce^ 
that  is,  the  Apollo  and  Hyuctntfa,  which  may  still  be  seen 
unlinislied  in  my  workshop.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the 
Duke  came  to  my  house,  and  often  said  to  me  :  "  Leave  yoor 
bronze  awhile,  and  let  me  watch  you  working  on  the  marble." 
Then  1  took  chisel  and  mallet,  and  went  at  it  blitlicly.  He 
asked  about  tlic  model  1  had  made  for  my  statue ;  to  which 
I  answered :  "  Duke,  this  marble  is  aU  cracked,  but  I  shall 
carve  something  from  it  in  spite  of  that ;  therefore  I  have  not 
been  able  to  settle  the  model,  but  shall  go  on  doing  the  best 
1  can." 

His  Excellency  sent  to  Rome  pnst-haste  for  a  block  of 
Greek  marble,  In  order  that  I  might  restore  his  antique 
Ganymede,  which  was  the  cause  of  tlial  dispute  with  Ban- 
dlndlo.    When  it  arrived,  1  thought  it  a  sin  to  cut  it  up  for 


'  Viuri,  in  hU  ti/t  tf  BrntdimslU,  ^vm  a  ciirioin  oonfumiiirin  of  C«tUnr* 
nridly  by  repotling  tma  quurel,  wKh  mne  of  the  uKvrhrt  whkh  pMied 
briwBta  t!ie  two  riTsl  artUu.  Vet  he  had  not  read  Ccllini'i  .Mrmnn,  ml 
«H  U.I  trom  paninl  10  the  isui.  Compwios  Vuari'i  vilb  Olliai's  vxaaaX., 
w«  oalir  notice  that  Ihe  loilci  hu  tniHlc  Buidiedlo  pUj  ■  Uu  viu;  pan  (m  the 
wonljr  tlrii^  llinn  Ibe  (nrmer  udigncd  hini. 
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^Hjhc  head  and  Arms  and  other  bits  wanting  in  the  Ganymede  ; 
Hao  I  provided  myseK  u-ith  another  pitM%  of  stooc,  and  rewn-cd 
tlie  Cireek  iTi.-Lrbtc;  for  a  Narcissus  which  1  modelled  on  a  small 
scitle  in  wax.  I  found  ttiat  tite  tilock  had  two  holes,  pene- 
Iratiug  to  the  depth  of  a  qtiArter  of  a  cubit,  and  two  good 
inches  wide.  This  led  me  to  choose  the  attitude  which  may 
be  noticed  in  my  statue,  avoiding  the  holes  and  Iceeping  my 
ligure  free  from  Ifacm.  But  rain  had  fallen  scoics  ol  years 
upon  the  stone,  fillcrine  6o  deeply  from  tlic  boles  into  its 
substance  that  the  marble  was  decayed.  Of  lhi!>  I  had  full 
proof  at  the  time  of  a  great  inundation  of  the  Amo,  when 
the  river  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  cubit  and  a  half 
^_in  my  workshop.'  Now  the  Narcissus  stood  upon  a  square 
^fef  wood,  and  the  water  overturned  it,  causinK  the  ctatue  to 
^lircak  in  two  above  the  breasts.  I  had  to  Join  the  piece* ; 
and  in  order  that  the  line  of  breakage  might  not  be  ob- 
served, I  wreathed  that  garland  of  dowers  round  it  which 
may  still  be  seen  upon  the  txwom.  I  went  on  working  at 
the  soHace,  employinjt  some  hours  before  sunrise,  or  dow 
and  then  on  feast-days,  ao  as  not  to  low  the  time  1  needed 
for  my  Perseus. 

»lt  so  Ii;ip]X!:ticd  on  one  of  those  mornings,  while  I  was 
Betting  some  little  chisels  into  trim  to  work  on  the  Narcissus, 
that  a  very  line  splinter  of  steel  >lcw  into  my  right  eye,  and 
embedded  itself  so  deeply  in  the  pupd  that  it  could  not  be 
extracted.  I  thought  for  certain  I  must  locc  the  sight  of  that 
O-e.  After  some  days  I  sent  for  Maestro  KaJlbello  d^  Pilli, 
the  surgeon,  who  obtained  a  couple  of  lis'e  pigeons,  and 
placing  me  upon  my  back  across  a  table,  took  tlie  birds  and 
opened  a  large  vein  they  have  beneath  the  wing,  so  that  the 
blood  gushed  out  into  my  eye.  1  felt  immediately  relieved, 
and  in  the  space  oi  two  days  the  spUntcr  came  away,  and  1 
remained  with  e>'esighl  greatly  improved.  A^nst  the  feast 
of  S.  Luoa,*  which  came  round  in  three  days,  1  made  a  golden 
eye  out  of  a  Krcnclt  crown,  and  had  it  presented  at  her  shnne 
by  one  of  my  six  nieces,  daughters  of  my  sister  Lipcrala  ;  the 
girl  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  her  company  I  returned 
tlianks  to  God  and  S.  Lucia.  For  some  while  afterwards 
.J  did  not  work  at  the  N.ardssus,  but  pushed  my  Penena 

■  CtDiBl  sDadM  u  a  ccMnsled  imiubtian  of  ika  jeai  1 547. 
*  5.  Lucy,  I  Dwd  ti»My  momA,  it  ihe  puitneM  of  ibe  «tk    la  Ildia 
Mt  tkc  U  gtnctMr  wprtMiHed  hoMln];  hn  own  eye*  apiw  s  flue. 
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forward    under   all    the   difficulties    I    have    described. 
•ma  my  purpose  to  finish  it.  and  Ihcti  to  bid  farewell 
Florence. 


LXXIII 

Having  succeeded  so  well  with  the  cast  of  the  Mcdus:i,  I 
had  great  hope  of  bringing  my  Perseus  through  ;  for  1  had 
laid  the  wax  on,  and  felt  conlidcnt  that  it  would  come  out  in 
hronxe  as  perfectly  as  the  Medusa.  The  u'axen  model  pro- 
duced so  fine  an  effect,  th;it  when  the  Duke  saw  it  and  was 
struck  with  its  beauty — whether  somebody  had  persuaded 
him  it  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  same  finish  in 
tnetal,  or  whether  lie  thouflht  so  for  liim-self — lie  came  to 
visit  me  more  (re<)tientty  tlian  uxual,  and  on  one  occasion 
said :  "  Benvenuto,  ttiia  figure  cannot  succeed  in  bronze ; 
the  laws  of  art  do  not  admit  of  it"  These  words  of  his 
Excellency  stung  mc  so  sharply  that  I  answered  :  "  My  lord. 
1  know  how  very  Httle  conhdcnce  you  have  in  mc;  and  I 
believe  the  reason  of  this  is  that  your  most  illustrious  Exod- 
lenc>*  lends  too  ready  an  car  to  my  calumniators,  or  else 
indeed  that  you  do  not  understand  my  art."  He  hardly  let 
me  close  the  sentence  when  he  broke  in  :  "1  profess  mysdf 
a  coimoisseur,  and  understand  it  very  well  indeed."  I  re- 
plied:  "Yes,  like  a  prince,  not  like  an  artist;  for  if  your 
Excellency  understood  my  trade  as  well  as  you  imagine,  you 
would  trust  mc  on  the  proofs  I  have  already  given.  These 
are,  first,  the  colossal  bronze  bust  of  your  Excellency,  which 
is  now  in  Elba;'  secondly,  the  restoration  of  the  Cianymcde 
in  marble,  which  offered  so  many  diflicultiea  and  cost  me  so 
much  trouble,  that  I  would  rather  have  made  the  whole 
statue  new  from  the  beginning  ;  thirdly,  the  Medusa,  cast  by 
me  in  bronze,  here  now  ticfore  your  Excellency's  eyes,  the 
execution  of  which  was  a  greater  triumph  of  strength  and 
skill  than  any  of  my  predecessors  in  this  fiendish  arl  have 
yet  achieved.  Ixiok  you,  my  lord  I  I  constructed  that 
furnace  anew  on  principles  quite  different  from  those  of 
other  founders  ;  in  addition  to  many  technical  improvements 
and  ingenious  devices,  I  supplied  it  witli  two  issues  for  the 
metal,  because  this  diEficult  and  twisted    figure   could    not 

'  Al  fottolar^o.     It  Mine  aftorwArd*  M  Floitnot. 
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oUierwisc  liavc  come  out  perfect.  It  is  only  owing  to  mjr 
intelligent  insight  into  means  and  appliances  tbat  tbe  statue 
turned  out  as  it  did ;  a  triumph  jodgcd  impossible  by  all  (be 
practitioners  of  this  art.  1  should  like  you  furthermore  to 
be  aware,  my  lord,  for  certain,  thai  the  sole  reason  why  I 
succeeded  with  all  those  great  and  arduous  wurks  in  France 
under  his  most  admirable  Majesty  King  Piands,  was  the  liigh 
courage  which  that  good  monarch  put  into  my  heart  by  the 
liberal  allowances  he  made  me,  and  the  multitude  of  work- 
people he  left  at  my  disposal.  1  could  have  as  many  as  I 
asked  for,  and  employed  at  times  above  forty,  all  diosen  by 
m>'self.  These  were  the  causes  of  my  having  there  produced 
so  many  mastcr|Mcccs  in  so  short  a  sfxice  of  time.  Now  then, 
my  lord,  put  tnist  in  me ;  supply  mc  witli  the  aid  I  need. 
I  am  confident  of  being  able  to  complete  a  work  which 
wilt  delight  your  soul.  But  if  your  Excellency  goes  on  dis- 
heartening me,  and  does  not  advance  me  the  assistance  which 
is  absolutely  required,  neither  I  nor  ;my  man  alive  upon  this 
eartli  c:in  hi^w  to  achieve  tlie  slightest  thing  of  value." 


LXXIV 

It  was  as  much  as  the  Duke  could  do  to  stand  by  and  listen 
to  my  ple.idings.  He  kept  turning  first  tliis  way  and  then 
that ;  while  1,  in  despair,  poor  wretched  I,  was  calling  up 
remcmbnmcc  of  the  noble  state  I  held  in  France,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  my  »oul.  All  at  once  he  cried :  "  Come,  tell  me, 
Benvenuto,  how  is  it  possible  that  >-oader  splendid  head  of 
Medusa,  so  high  up  there  in  the  grasp  of  Perseus,  should  ever 
come  out  perfect?"  I  replied  upon  the  instant:  "Look  you 
now,  my  lord  !  If  your  Excellency  potsesM:<l  that  knowledge 
of  the  craft  which  you  afTinn  you  have,  you  would  not  fear 
one  moment  for  the  splendid  head  you  speak  of.  There  is 
good  reason,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  to  feel  uneasy  about  this  right 
foot,  so  far  below  and  at  a  distance  from  the  rest"  When  he 
hcud  these  words,  the  Duke  turned,  half  in  anger,  to  some 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  verily  believe  that 
this  Benvenuto  pndo  himself  on  contradicting  everything 
one  says."  Then  he  faced  round  to  me  with  a  touch  of 
fnocker>-,  upon  which  his  attendants  did  the  like,  and  began 
to  speak  as  follows :  "  I  will  listen  p*ticntty  to  any  argument 
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you  can  possibly  produce  io  cxpl:tnation  o(  your  statemeat, 
which  m^y  convince  in«  of  its  probalnlity."  I  said  in  answer: 
"  I  will  adduce  so  sound  an  argument  that  your  Excellency 
shall  perceive  the  full  force  of  it."  So  I  began  :  "  You  must 
know,  my  lord,  that  the  nattire  of  lire  is  to  ascend,  and  there- 
fore I  promise  you  tliat  Medusa's  head  will  come  out  famously : 
but  since  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  lire  to  descend,  and  I  most 
force  it  downwards  six  cubit:)  by  artificial  means,  I  assure  your 
ExccUcncy  upon  this  most  convincing  ground  oi  proof  that 
the  foot  cannot  possibly  come  out.  It  will,  however,  be  quite 
easy  for  mc  to  restore  it."  "  Why,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  "dtd 
you  not  devise  it  so  that  the  foot  sliould  come  out  as  well  is 
you  aflirm  the  head  will  ? "  I  answered  :  "  I  must  have  made 
a  much  larger  furnace,  witli  a  conduit  as  tliiclc  as  my  leg  ;  and 
so  I  might  have  forced  the  molten  metal  by  its  own  weight  to 
descend  so  far.  Now,  my  pipe,  which  runs  six  cubits  to  the 
Btatue's  foot,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  thicker  than  two  Einifen. 
However,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  make  a 
larger ;  for  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  mend  what  is  lacking. 
But  when  my  mould  is  more  than  half  fidi,  as  1  expect,  from 
this  middle  point  upwards,  the  tire  ascending  by  its  natural 
property,  tlien  the  heads  of  Pcr»:u.i  and  Medusa  will  come 
out  admirably ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  it"  After  1  bad 
thus  expounded  these  convincing  arguments,  together  willi 
many  more  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  would  be  tedious  lu  wt 
down  here,  the  Duke  shouk  his  head  and  departed  without 
further  ceremony. 
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Abandoned  thus  to  my  own  resources,  I  took  new  courage, 
and  banished  the  s:id  thoughts  which  kept  recurring  to  my 
mind,  making  me  often  weep  bitter  tears  of  repentance  for 
having   left    France;  for    though   I  did  so  only  to  rcviutl 
Florence,    my    sweet    birttiplace,   in    order    tliat    I    iiut{ht| 
charitably  succour  my  stz  nieces,  this  good  action,  as  1  wellj 
perceived,  had  been  the  beginning  of  my  great  misfortuiie. 
Nevertheless,  I  fell  convinced  Uiat  when  my  Perseus  vc. 
acoompllshed,   all   these    trials   would   be   turned    to   higli 
felicity  and  glorious  well-being. 

Accordingly  1  strengthened  my  heart,  and  with  all   the 
lorocs  of  my  body  and    my  purse,  employing  what   UtUe 
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ey  still  remained  to  mc,  1  set  to  work.    First  I  provided 

elf  witb  sfvcuU  loads  ol  pincwood  from  the  lorests  of 

Serrialori,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montclupo.    While  these 

weic  Ml  their  way,  1   clothed   my   Pcrsvus  \v-itb   the  clay 

which  I  had  prepared  many  months  beforehand,  in  order 

that   it   Diight    be  duly   sciisoned.    After   making  its  cby 

tunic  (for  that  is  the  term  used  in  this  art)  and  pro|>er1y 

arming  it  and  fencing  it  witli  iron  eirders,  1  begui  to  draw 

the  wax  out  by  means  of  a  slow  fire.     This  melted  and 

ItKsued  through   numerous  air-vents   I   had   made;  for   the 

nore  there  are  of  these,  the  better  will  tlie  mould  lilL    When 

|l  had  (btehed  drawinit  oR  the  wax,  I  conslrxictcd  a  fuiinel- 

I  shaped  furnace  all  round  the  model  of  mv  Perseus.'     It  was 

built  of  bricks,  so  interlaced,  tlic  one  above  the  other,  that 

niunerous  apertures  were  left  for  the  fire  to  exhale  at.    Then 

I  began  to  lay  on  wood  by  degrees,  and  kept  it  burning  two 

(whole  days  and  nights.     At  length,  when  all  the  wax  was 

gone,  and  the  mould  was  well  baked,  [  set  to  work  at  digging 

the  pit  in  which  to  sink  it.    I'his  I  performed  with  scrupulous 

1  to  all  the  rule<(  of  art     U^tien  1  had  finished  that  pari 

af  my  work,  t  nust^d  the  motUd  by  mndlasses  and  stout  ropes 

^to   a   perpendicuLtr   position,  and   suspending  it  with   the 

[greatest  care  one  cubit  above  the  level  of  the  furnace,  so 

Ithat  it  hung  exactly  above  the  middle  of  the  (hI,  1  next 

howcred  it  gently  down  into  the  very  twttom  of  the  furnace, 

tand  bad  it  tirmly  placed  with  every  possible  precaution  for 

[.its  safety.     When  this  dclic.ttc  operation  was  accomplished, 

'  I  began  to  l»nk  it  up  with  the  earth  I  had  excavated :  and, 

ever  as  the  earth  grew  higher,  1  introduced  its  proper  air- 

^vcnts,  which  were  little  tubes  of  eaitbenwarc,  such  as  folk 

use  for  drains  and  socli-tike  purposes.*     At  length,  I  felt 

Fsure  that  It  was  admirably  lixed,  and  that  the  filling-in  of 

|thc  pit  and  the  placing  of  the  air-vents  hud  been  properly 

[-performed.    I  also  could  tee  that  my  workpeople  understood 

'  Tliii  fui&Kc,  CklUd  ■Miin'.i,  wu  tike  a  frain-hoppfri,  lo  (lui  ihc  Mould 

f  couM  lUnd  Upright  in  il  u  in  a  ciip.    The  word  mamdta  is  like  use  u  on 

auranrA.  an  sntiqse  fcnn  of  tiecve. 

*  TheM  «lr•v«fllJ^  or  ifiatnUi,  mre  tnnodneed  kilo  the  ouln  bouU,  hUA 

^CelUnl  etils  the  /onoM,  oi  <\»y  tuak  bid  ^nn  Ihe  oiiflB*!  ntmUl  o'  bkktd 

day  ■nd  wu.    "Z^ief  lervcd  lb«  doai)k  ponow  ef  diMring  off  Kttt  tvM. 

prlwrcby  n  >|WM  «ai  left  fm  Iha  noltta  ntooM  la  cM«r,  siul  alio  of 

SdlltUine  IM  pcaMislion  of  iM«  na)i«D  DWttI  by  allowing  a  fiw  cvapc 

\  air  aM|ai  from  ih«  oaUt  mould. 
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my  method,  wtiidi  differed  very  considerably  Irocn  that  ol 
all  the  other  mxtters  in  tlie  tmde.  Feeling  confidenl,  then, 
that  I  could  rely  upon  them,  I  next  turned  to  my  furnace, 
which  I  had  filled  with  nuniemus  pigs  of  copper  and  other 
bronze  stuff.  The  pieces  were  piled  according  to  the  laws 
of  art,  that  is  to  say,  so  resting  one  upon  the  other  tliat  the 
Qimet  could  play  freely  through  Ihcm,  in  order  that  the 
metal  mi^ht  heat  and  liquefy  the  sooner.  At  last  I  called 
out  hciirtily  to  set  the  fumncc  going.  The  logs  of  ptnc 
were  heaped  in,  and,  what  willi  the  unctuous  resin  of  the 
wood  and  tlic  good  drauglit  I  had  given,  my  furnace  worked 
so  well  that  f  was  obliged  to  rush  from  dde  to  »ide  to  keep 
it  going.  The  labour  was  more  than  I  could  stand ;  yet  I 
forced  m>'sclf  to  strain  every  nerve  and  muscte.  To  increase 
my  anxieties,  the  workshop  took  lire,  and  we  were  afraid 
lest  the  roof  should  fall  upon  our  heads ;  while,  from  the 
garden,  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  kept  blowing  in.  that 
it  perceptibly  cooled  tlie  fumace. 

Battling  thus  with  all  these  untoward  circumstances  for 
several  hours,  and  exerting  myself  beyond  even  the  measare 
of  niy  powerful  conatitutioo,  I  could  at  hut  bear  up  no  longer, 
and  a  sudden  fever,'  of  the  utmost  posait^Ie  intensity,  attacked 
me.  1  felt  absolutely  obliged  to  go  and  iiing  myself  u{>on  my 
bed.  Sorely  against  my  will  having  to  drag  myself  away 
from  the  spot,  I  turned  to  my  assistants,  about  ten  or  more  in 
all,  what  witl)  master-founders,  hand-workers,  country-fellows, 
and  my  own  special  journeymen,  amonj;  whom  was  Bernar- 
dino Munnellini  of  Mugello,  my  apprentice  through  several 
years.  To  him  in  particular  I  spoke :  "  Look,  my  dear  Ber- 
nardino,  tliat  you  observe  tlie  rules  which  I  have  taught  you ; 
do  your  best  with  all  despatch,  for  the  metal  wilt  soon  be 
fused.  You  cannot  go  wrong ;  these  honest  men  will  get  the 
channels  ready ;  you  will  easily  be  able  to  drive  back  the  two 
plugs  with  this  pair  of  iron  crooks ;  and  1  am  sure  that  my 
mould  will  till  miraculously,  I  fed  more  ill  than  1  ever  did  in 
sll  my  life,  and  verily  t>e]ievc  Ihat  it  will  kill  me  before  a  few 
hours  are  over."*  Thus,  witli  despair  at  heart,  I  left  them, 
and  betook  myself  to  bed. 

'  t/iM  /lUrt  tfufra.     I.U.,  afinr  tfeni  da^i  Aamttm, 
*  Some  iKbmcsl  (crmt  rtcjiiirr  cxplniiaiUiD  in  ihii  Mntence.    The  famait 
Of  chknndi  wtie  iluicn  (ji  carrying  the  molten  metal  (tDm  the  funwce  inio 
the  nonkL    The  mnaJriani,  which  I  hare  ItamUtMl  1^  irm  rrwth,  wci« 
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>  sooner  had  1  got  to  bed,  than  I  ordered  my  scmag* 
maids  to  carry  food  and  wine  for  all  the  men  into  the  worlc- 
dtop ;  at  the  same  time  1  cried :  "  I  shall  not  be  alive 
to-morrow."  They  tried  to  encourage  me,  arguing  that  my 
illness  would  pass  over,  since  il  came  from  excessive  fatigue. 
In  tJiix  way  I  spent  two  houra  battling  with  the  fever,  which 
steadily  increased,  and  calling  out  continually :  "  t  feci  that  I 
am  dying."  My  housekeeper,  who  W2S  named  Iblorta  Piore 
da  C'Lstel  del  Rio,  a  very  notable  nuiuger  and  no  le>s  warm- 
hearted, kept  chiding  mc  for  my  discouragement ;  but,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  she  paid  mc  cver>'  kind  attention  which  was 
possible.  However,  the  sight  of  my  physical  pain  and  moral 
dejection  so  affected  her,  that,  in  spile  of  that  brave  heart  of 
her*,  she  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears ;  and  yet,  so 
far  as  she  w:is  able,  slie  took  good  care  I  should  not  see  them. 
While  I  wa>(  tliiw  tcrril>ly  aftlicled,  1  beheld  [he  (ignre  of  a 
man  enter  my  chamber,  twisted  in  hi»  bixly  into  the  form  of  a 
capittl  S.  He  rai^Kl  a  lamentable,  doleful  voice,  Uke  one  who 
announces  their  last  hour  to  men  condemned  to  die  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  spoke  these  words :  "  O  Benvenuto  1  your  statue 
is  spoiled,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  saving  it"  No 
sooner  had  1  heard  t)ic  ivlirick  of  that  wretch  than  1  gave  a 
howl  which  miiitht  have  been  heard  from  tlic  s))hcre  of  tlaine. 
Jumping  I'roiii  my  l»cd,  I  seized  my  dotbes  and  began  to  dress. 
'Hie  maids,  and  my  lad,  and  every  one  who  came  around  to 

)help  me,  got  kicks  or  blows  of  the  fist,  while  I  kept  crying  out 
In  lamentation :  "  Ah  I  traitors  1  enviers  I  Tliis  is  an  act  of 
treason,  done  by  malice  prepense  '.  But  I  swear  by  God  that 
I  will  ^ft  it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die  will  leave  such 
fo\et  filtpd  U  Ihe  «i»d  vilh  cucrcd  Ironi,  br  whtcb  th«  opcnlnp  cJ  Ihc  hRMM, 
^■yi,  or  in  Itklbs  1/>W,  covld  In  MrtiiJljr  m  vlwlly  driven  back,  m  m  M 
Id  the  ■wltca  tiwIAl  Oixv  ihtouifh  Iha  chkBiiob  bilo  ibc  noutd.  Whra  lh« 
melal  reached  the  mould,  it  enlcnd  in  >  red-lM  *li«*m  bttwnn  lh«  Mmhi, 
M  ouUdde  nooU,  nut  Ike  anima,  ot  inner  Uock.  illfac  np  enctlT  Ute  qMce 
which  had  pfcvioailjr  betn  oecvDied  b)i  the  msexnaeted  v/%  metnodof  ilaw 
buialnG  kllu-kd  lo  tbcFVc  I  believe  th*l  Ike  hpccu  U  knows  u  awtiBC 
4  tin PirJ'-i.  'l'lK/«r«(a,of  tnoulcl,  eonibled  m  Iwo  yieva;  oneboll»w|£ 
MMrit),  which  E*ve  thapc  to  the  hioDU' ;  one  lotid  toA  roniiikd  (h  animt), 
which  ilood  Hi  A  iheet  Intervil  wlihla  the  feewKv,  *nd  nc'i'***d  <«  Inllu  ol 
the  mctkl.    Sec  «b»vv,  p.  ]6i,  note. 
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witness  to  tlic  world  of  what  I  can  do  as  sliall  make  a  score  oi , 
mortab  Dian'el." 

Wl)«ti  [  1>mI  gol  my  clotbes  on,  I  strode  witli  soul  bent  on  ^ 

mi)>d)ie(   toward   tlie  workshop ;   there  I  beheld  the  idco, 

wliom  1  had  left  crcwhilc   in   such    high    spirits,  standin< 

ittipefied  and  downcast.     1  began  at  once  and  spoke  ;  "  Up 

with  you  I    Attend  to  me  1    Since  you  have  not  t)ceo  able  gr 

willing  to  obey  the  directions  1  gave  you,  obey  me  now  1 

I  am  with  you  to  conduct  my  work  in  person.     Let  no  one 

contiadict  me,  for  in  cases  like  this  we  need  the  aid  oi  honl 

and  hearing,  not  of  advice,"     When   I  had  uttered  these 

words,  a  certain  Maestro  Alessatidro  Lastricati  broke  silence , 

and  said  :  "  Look  you,  Ucnvcnulo,  you  are  going  to  attempt  on 

enterprise  which  the  laws  of  art  do  nut  s'anctioi),  and  whkdi 

cannot  succeed."     ]  turned  upon  him  with  such  fury  and  so 

full  of  mischief,  that  he  and  all  the  re«t  of  them  exclaimed 

with  one  voice ;  "  On  then !    Give  orders  I    We  will  obey 

your  leaHt  commands,  so  long  as  life  is  left  in  us."     I  believe 

lliey  spoke  thus  feelingly  because  tliey  thought  I  must  fall 

shortly  (lead  upon  the  ground.    I  went  immediately  to  inspect 

the  furnace,  and  found  that  the  metal  was  all  curdled ;  an 

accident  which  we  express  by  "  being  caked." '     I  told  two  i 

the  Itands  to  cross  the  road,  and  fetch  from  the  house  of  th( 

butclier  Capretla  a  load  of  young  oak-wood,  which  had : 

dry  for  above  a  year  ;  tlti^t  wood  had  been  previously  oGFered^ 

me  by  Madame  Ginevra,  wife  of  the  said  Cajiretta.     So  soon 

as  the  first  arnifuU  arrived,  1  beffan  to  (ill  tlie  grate  bcneaU 

ttie  fuiiuicc.*    Now  oak-wood  of  that  kind  heats  more  powe 

fully  than  any  other  sort  of  tree  ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  where  i 

slow  fire  is  wanted,  as  in  tlie  case  of  gun-foundry,  aider  or 

{line  is  preferred.    Accordingly,  when  ttic  logs  took  fire,  ob| 

how  the  cake  began  to  stir  tiencath  ttiat  awful  heat,  to  gtol 

and  sparkle  in  a  bWc  I     At  the  same  time  1  kept  stirrint;  uf 

the  channels,  and  sent  men  upon  the  rouE  to  stop  the  conf 

gi-ation,  which  had  gathered  force  from  the  increased  con 

bustion  in  the  furnace  ;  also  I  caused  boards,  carpets, 

other  hangings  to  be  set  up  against  the  garden,  in  order 

protect  us  from  the  violence  of  the  rain, 

>  Euttst/Mtt  Mn  miglia<ii». 

*  The  llJiUin  li  tfoteiiiiml.1,  n  pit  belaw  Ihc  (piting,  which  recdvis 

uhM  fccm  ibc  futPttCC:, 
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^^V^SOPn  1  hnd  thus  provided  against  these  several  disasten, 
^^I  roared  out  (int  to  one  miin  and  tlien  to  another :  "  Bring 
this  thina  here!  Take  that  thiiift  there  I"  At  this  critis, 
when  the  whcde  ganft  saw  tlie  cake  w:is  on  the  point  of 
melting,  they  did  my  iHilding,  cacli  fellow  working  with 
llie  Mtiength  of  thrvc.  I  tlien  ordered  half  a  pig  of  pewter 
to  be  brought,  which  wciglicd  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
Itung  it  into  tlic  middle  of  the  cake  inside  the  furnace.    By 

»thia  means,  and  by  piling  on  wood  and  stirring  now  with 
])okcrs  and  now  with  iron  rods,  the  curdled  mass  rapidly 
began  to  li<iuefy.    Then,  knowing  1  liad  brought  the  dead 
to  life  ajptin,  against  tlie  hrm  opinion  of  those  ignonntuses, 
I  felt  stidi  vigour  fill  my  veins,  that  all  those  pains  of  fever, 
^_    nil  thtxe  fears  of  death,  were  quite  forgotten. 
H       All  of  a  sudden  an  explosion  took  place,  attended  by  a 
^   tremendous  i\3sh  of   tlamc.  as  though   a   thunderbolt  Itad 
fonncd  and  been  discharged  amongst  as.     Unwonted  and 
npp.-Oling  terror   astonicd   every  one,  and   mc   more   even 
than  the  rest.     When  the  din  was  over  and  the  dazzling 
light  exIingitiKhed,  wc  begim  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 
I'hen  I  discovered  that  tlie  cap  of  the  furnace  had  blown  up, 
and  die  bron/e  was  bubbUng  over  from  its  source  beneath. 
^H   So  I  had  tlie  moutlis  of  my  mould  immediately  opened,  and 
^f   at  the  same  lime  drove  in  the  two  plugs  which  ke[^  tuck 
^    the  molten  metal.     But  I  noticed  that  it  did  not  Bow  as 
rapidly  as  usual,  the  reason  being  probably  that  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  fire  we  kindled  had  consumed  its  base  alloy. 
Accordingly  1  sent  for  all  my  pewter  platters,  porringers, 
and  dishes,  to  the  number  of  some  two  liimdreci  pieces,  and 
had  a  portion  of  them  cast,  one  by  one,  into  the  channels, 
tli«  rett  into  the  furnace.    This  expedient  Micceeded,  and 
ever)'  one  could  now  perceive  that  my  bronze  u-ai  in  moait 
perfect  liquefaction,  and  my  mould  was  filling ;  whereupon 
they   all   with   hcartinc<»    and    happy   cheer    assisted  and 
obeyed   my  bidding,  while  1,  now  here,  now  there,  gave 
orders,  helped  with  my  own  hands,  and  cried  aloud:  "O 
God!  Thou  that  by  Tliy   immeasurable   power  didst   rite 
from  the  dead,  and  in  Thy  glory  didst  ascend  to  heaven  1: 
.  even  thus  in  a  moment  ray  mould   was   filled ;   and 
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neeinK  my  work  finished,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  «i' 
;(li  my  lie^  g_nve  [liunkn  to  God. 

After  alt  was  over,  I  turned  to  a  plate  o(  salad  on  a  bcncli 
there,  and  ate  with  hearty  appetite,  and  drank  together  «itii 
the  whole  crew.  Afterwards  I  retired  to  bed,  healthy  and 
happy,  for  it  was  now  two  hours  before  morning,  and  slept  at 
sweetly  as  though  1  liad  never  felt  a  touch  of  illness,  lily 
good  hotisekeeper,  without  my  giving  any  orders,  had  prc- 
piired  .1  fal  cipoii  for  my  repast.  So  that,  when  1  rme, 
about  the  hour  for  breaking  fast,  she  prewntcd  herself  with 
a  smiling  counteniuice,  and  said :  "  Oh  I  is  that  tlie  man  who 
felt  that  he  was  dying  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  btowt 
and  kicks  you  dealt  us  List  night,  when  you  were  so  enraged, 
and  had  tliat  demon  in  your  body  as  it  seemed,  must  huvc 
frightened  away  j'our  mortal  (ever  1  The  fever  feiired  that 
it  might  catch  it  too,  as  we  did  I "  All  my  poor  hous^old, 
relieved  in  like  mcasurtr  from  anxiety  and  overwhelmlog 
labour,  went  at  once  to  buy  earthen  vessels  in  order  to  replace  ^d 
the  pewter  I  had  cast  away.  Then  we  duied  logetlicr  joy*^| 
fully ;  nay,  I  cannot  remember  a  day  in  my  whole  life  when  ^ 
I  dined  with  grealer  gladne.<s  or  u  better  appetite. 

After  our  me^il  1  received  vuits  from  (he  several  men 
who  had  assisted  me.  They  exclianged  congratulations,  aod 
lliankcd  God  for  our  success.  Kiying  tliey  >uid  learned  and 
seen  things  done  which  other  masters  judged  impossible. 
I  too  gre^v  somewhat  glorious ;  and  deeming  t  had  shown 
myself  a  man  of  talent,  indulged  a  txnastful  humour.  So  1 
thruHt  my  hand  into  my  punc,  and  paid  them  all  to  their 
full  satisf.iction. 

That  evil  fellow,  my  mortal  foe,  Messer  Pier  Francesco 
Kicci,  majordomo  of  the  Duke,  to(dc  great  pains  to  find  out 
how  the  afiair  had  gone.  In  answer  to  his  quesbons,  the  two 
men  whom  1  suspected  of  having  caked  my  metal  for  ine,l 
said  I  was  no  man,  but  of  a  certainty  some  powerful  devil, 
since  I  had  accomplished  what  no  craft  of  the  art  could  do ; 
indeed  they  did  not  believe  a  mere  ordinary  fiend  could 
such  miradcs  as  I  in  other  wa>'s  had  shown.  They 
rated  the  whole  affair  so  much,  possibly  in  order  to  excuse 
their  own  part  in  it,  that  the  majordomo  wrote  an  account  to 
the  Duke,  who  was  tlien  in  Pisa,  far  more  marvellous  and  fulti 
of  thrilling  incidents  than  what  they  had  narrated. 
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After  I  bad  Id  my  stalue  cool  (or  two  whole  days.  1  began 
to  uncover  it  by  slow  degrees.  The  lint  thing  I  found  was 
Ihiit  the  head  of  Medusa  bad  come  out  mo&t  admirably, 
thanks  to  the  air-vents  ;  for,  as  I  had  told  the  Ehike,  it  is  the 
nature  of  tire  to  ascend.  Upon  advandnii  farther,  1  dlfl- 
covered  that  the  other  head,  that,  namely,  of  Perseuii,  hud 
succeeded  no  less  admirably;  and  this  astonislied  me  f;u 
more,  bccau%  it  is  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  tliat 
of  the  Medusa.  Now  the  mouths  of  the  mould  were  ptacetl 
above  Uic  head  of  Perseus  and  behind  his  shoulders ;  and  I 
found  that  all  the  brontc  my  furnace  ooolained  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  head  of  this  Bgure.  It  was  a  miracle  to 
observe  that  not  one  fragment  remained  in  the  orifice  of  the 
channel,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  tlie  statue.  In  my 
great  astonishment  I  seemed  to  sec  in  this  the  hand  ol  Cod 
arranging  and  controlling  all. 

I  went  on  uncovering  Uie  statue  with  success,  and  ascer- 
tained that  everything  had  come  out  in  perfect  order,  until  1 
reached  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  on  which  the  statue  rests. 
1'here  the  heel  itseli  was  formed,  and  going  farther,  1  found 
the  font  Apparently  complete.  This  gave  me  great  joy  on  the 
one  side,  but  was  half  unwelcome  to  me  on  the  other,  merely 
because  I  had  told  the  Duke  that  it  could  not  come  out. 
However,  when  I  reached  the  end,  it  appeared  that  the  toes 
and  a  little  piece  above  them  were  unfinished,  so  tliat  about 
half  tlic  foot  was  wanting.  Altliough  I  knew  that  this  would 
add  a  trillc  to  my  labour,  I  was  vcr>'  well  pleased,  because  I 
could  now  prove  to  the  Ehikc  how  well  I  understood  my 
business.  It  is  tnic  that  far  more  of  the  fool  than  1  expected 
had  been  perfectly  formed ;  tlic  reason  of  (his  was  that,  from 
causes  1  have  recently  described,  the  bronze  was  hotter  than 
our  niles  of  art  prescritw ;  also  that  1  had  lieen  obliged  to  sup- 
plement the  alloy  with  my  pewter  cups  and  pbttcrs,  which 
no  one  else,  I  think,  had  ever  done  before. 

Having  ttow  a»ceTtiined  how  successfully  my  work  luid 
Iwea  accomp)tshed,  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  Pisa,  where 
I  found  the  Duke.  He  gave  me  a  most  gracious  reception, 
■s  did  also  the  Ouches* ;  and  although  the  majorrlomo  ti-id 
tiifonncd  them  of  tlie  whole  pi'occcdings,  their  Excellencies 
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deemed  my  performance  far  more  stupendous  and  astoctiih- 
injit  when  they  heard  Ihc  talc  from  my  own  mouth.  When 
arriv-ed  at  the  fool  of  Perseus,  and  said  it  had  not  come  on 
perfect,  just  att  I  previously  warned  his  Excellency,  1  saw  an 
expression  of  wonder  piLss  over  his  f^ice,  ^^'hi!e  he  related  to 
the  Duchess  how  1  hud  predicted  this  heforchand.  Observ- 
ing the  princes  to  be  so  well  disposed  towards  me,  I  begged 
leave  from  the  Duke  to  go  to  Rome.  He  granted  it  in  moet 
obliging  terms,  and  bade  nie  return  as  soon  as  possible  la 
complete  his  Perseus :  giving  me  letters  of  recommendation 
meanwhile  to  his  ambassador,  Averardo  Scrristori.  We  were 
tlieo  in  the  first  years  of  Pope  Ciulio  dc  Monti.' 


LXXIX 

Before  leaving  home,  I  directed  my  workpeople  to  proceed 
according  to  the  mctliod  I  had  taught  them,  llic  reason  of 
my  journey  was  as  follows,  I  had  made  a  life-sized  bust  in 
bronze  of  Bindo  Altoviti,'  the  son  of  Antonio,  and  had  aeat 
it  to  him  at  Rome.  Me  set  it  up  in  hi«  study,  which  wu 
very  richly  adorned  witli  antiquities  and  other  wof  ks  of  art ; 
but  tlie  room  was  not  designed  for  sLilues  or  for  paintings, 
since  the  windows  were  too  low,  so  that  the  light  coming 
from  beneath  spoiled  the  cHcct  they  would  have  produced 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  happened  one  day 
that  Bindo  was  standing  at  his  door,  when  Michel  Agnolo 
Buonarroti,  the  sculptor,  passed  by;  so  he  bciLiged  him  to 
come  in  and  see  his  study.  Michel  Agnolo  followed,  and  on 
entering  the  room  and  looking  round,  he  exchiimed  :  "  Who 
is  Ihc  master  who  made  that  goud  portnut  of  you  in  so  tine 
a  m;inner7  You  nui-rt  know  tliat  lliat  bust  pleai«et  mc  as 
much,  or  even  more,  than  those  antiques ;  and  yet  tliere  are 
many  fine  things  to  be  seen  among  the  latter.  If  Ihnsc 
winclows  were  alHtve  instead  of  beneath,  the  whtde  cdlcctiixi 
would  show  to  greater  advantage,  and  >'our  portrait,  placed 
amons  so  many  ma-iterpieces,  would  hold  its  own  u>itli  credit." 

*  Glo  Alalia  d<l  Montv  SuBorino  waa  dcctMl  Pofw,  with  the  tith  of  | 
Jnlhii  tIL.  in  Fcbnikrjp  Kjo.  I 

<  ThU  nun  vni  i  innnber  of  a  vcn  nolilc  noieiUiBc  bmily.  Rora  io  1401.  ' 
b«  WM  at  till*  epoch  TuicJin  Coniul  in  Rome  CelliM'fbiut  oThini  Mill  cxttn  , 
in  the  PaUato  Ahoni)  at  Itoine. 
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■r  had  Michel  Agnoto  Icfl  lite  house  of  Bindo  than  he 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter,  which  ran  as  follows :  "  My  dc.v 
Bcnvcniilo,  I  have  known  ymi  for  many  years  as  the  gn-alcsl 
eoldsmiUi  of  whom  wc  have  any  information;  and  hence- 
forward I  shall  know  >-oti  for  a  sculptor  of  like  qnality.  I 
must  tell  )-ou  that  Master  Biiidu  Altovjti  took  me  to  see 
hitt  Itust  in  bronze,  and  iftformcd  me  that  you  had  made  it. 
I  was  firaatly  pleased  with  the  work ;  but  it  annoyed  me  to 
notice  th;i(  it  was  placed  in  a  txid  light ;  for  if  it  were  suitaMy 
tlluuiinatcd,  it  would  show  itself  to  l>c  the  fine  pcrfofmam:e 
that  it  is."  This  letter  alwuudwl  with  tlic  m<ist  afTectionalc 
and  complimentary  expressions  towards  m)-seU ;  and  before 
I  left  for  Rome,  I  showed  it  to  the  Duke,  who  read  it  with 
mucb  kindly  interest,  and  said  to  me :  "  Bcnvenuto,  if  you 
write  to  him,  and  can  persuade  him  to  return  to  Florence,  I 
will  make  him  a  member  of  the  Forty-eiKht."  >  Accordingly 
I  wnile  a  letter  full  of  wannth,  and  offered  in  the  Duke's 
name  a  hundred  limes  more  than  my  commission  carried; 
but  not  wanting  to  make  any  miBUke.  I  showed  this  to  Dm 
Duke  before  I  scaled  it,  saying  to  bis  moat  illustrious  Ex* 
cellency :  "  Prince,  perhaps  I  have  made  him  too  many  pro- 
mises." He  rcph'cd :  "Michel  Agnolo  deserves  more  than 
you  liavc  promised,  and  I  will  bestow  on  him  still  greater 
favours."  To  this  letter  he  sent  no  answer,  and  I  could  sec 
that  the  Duke  was  much  offended  with  him. 


LXXX 

Wicn  t  reached  Rome.  I  went  to  lodge  in  Gindo  Altoviti's 
house.  He  told  me  at  once  how  he  had  shown  liis  bronze 
bust  to  Michel  Ajinolo,  and  liow  llie  Utter  had  prai)ied  iL  So 
we  spoke  for  nome  length  upon  this  toi)ic  [  ought  to  narr.tte 
the  reasons  why  I  had  taken  this  portraiL  Bindo  had  in  his 
hands  1300  gohien  crowns  nf  mine,  which  fonncfl  part  of  5000 
he  hod  lent  the  Diikc  ;  4000  were  bis  own,  and  mine  stood  in 
his  name,  while  1  received  that  portion  of  the  interest  wliich 
.ici'ntctl  to  me.*  This  led  to  my  taking  his  portrait ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  wa.t  model  for  the  bust,  he  sent  me  fifty 

■  TliK  wit  (iiiG  oT  Ibr  (hncCouncihcrtaltdbyCVnirnl  VI  t,  !n  i${i.wlicn 
hr  chui|-ol  llic  KkitCMtbi*  coiiMitution.     Ii  conciponilal  tn  a  HaMe. 
*  To  nuks  tbc  mm  eotiM.  jaixi  aasjht  to  have  ^n  lent  the  Diik& 
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l^oldcn  scudi  by  a  notar>'  in  his  employ,  named  Scr  Giulianol 
I'accitlli.  I  (lid  not  want  to  l;ike  the  money,  so  I  sent  it 
to  him  by  the  same  hand,  saying  at  a  later  time  to  Uindo: 
"  I  shatl  t>c  satislied  if  you  keep  that  sum  of  mine  for  me 
at  interest,  so  Uiat  I  may  saun  a  little  on  it."  When  we  came 
to  square  accounts  on  this  occasion,  I  observed  tliikt  he  was 
ill  disposed  towards  mc,  since,  instead  of  treating  me  affec- 
ttooatdy,  according  to  his  previous  wool,  he  put  on  a  stiff  air; 
and  although  I  was  8ta>'ing  in  his  house,  he  was  nc\-cr  Rood* 
hnmoured,  but  always  surly.  However,  wc  settled  our  bim- 
ness  in  a  few  words.  I  sacrificed  my  pay  for  his  portrait, 
together  with  the  bronze,  and  wc  arranged  that  he  should 
keep  my  mooey  at  15  per  cent,  during  my  natural  life. 


LXXXI 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  go  and  kisn  the  Pope's 
feet;  and  while  I  was  speaking  with  bis  Holiness.  Mcsser 
Averardo  Scnistori,  our  liukc's  Envoy,  arrived.'  I  had  m;»dc 
some  proposals  to  the  Pope,  whiclt  I  think  be  would  )u«e 
agreed  upon,  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  return  to 
Home  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  which  I  bad  at 
Florence.  But  I  soon  perceived  tliat  the  ambassador  hAd 
countermined  me. 

Tlien  I  went  to  visit  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  and  re- 
peated whnt  I  had  written  from  Florence  to  him  in  the 
Duke's  na:ne.  He  rephed  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
fabric  of  S.  Peter's,  and  that  tliis  would  prevent  him  from 
leaving  Rome.  I  rejoined  that,  as  he  had  deci<lcd  on  the 
model  of  that  building,  he  could  leave  its  execution  to  his 
man  Urbino,  wlio  would  cany  out  his  orders  to  the  letter. 
I  added  much  about  fultirc  favours,  in  the  form  of  a  mcssaiie 
from  the  Dtikc.  Upon  this  he  looked  mc  hard  in  the  face, 
and  said  with  a  saicastic  smile  :  "And  ym  I  to  what  extent 
arc  you  satisfied  with  him?"  Although  I  nplitd  that  I  was 
extremely  con.tented  and  was  very  well  treated  by  liis  Ex- 
cellency, he  showed  tliat  he  was  acquainted  with  the  greater 
piirt  of  my  annoyances,  and  gave  as  his  final  answer  that  tl 
would  be  difficult  (or  him  to  leave  Rome.    To  this  I  added 

'  II  It  dapatdic*  form  a  vitusble  Ktk*  oi  ImtoiictJ  docnmeBU.    f-'i 
Le  Mocinicr,  1853. 
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ill  he  couJd  not  ilo  belter  Uian  to  return  to  his  own  hnd. 
b'hich  was  j;nvcrDC'd  by  a  prince  feno\vncd  for  justice,  and  the 
;re;i[cst  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences  who  ever  ww  ihc  light 
of  this  world.  As  I  have  rcm^irked  above,  he  had  with  him 
a  servant  of  his  who  came  from  Urbino,  and  had  lived  many 
years  in  Im  employment,  rather  as  valet  and  housekeeper 
than  anything  else;  this  indeed  was  obvious,  because  h« 
had  actiuired  no  ddll  in  the  arts.'  Consetiitcntly,  while  1  was 
pressing  Michel  Atjnolo  witti  arguments  he  could  not  answer, 
he  turned  round  sharply  to  Cihiuo,  as  though  to  ask  him  tiis 

I      opinion.    Tlic  fellow  beftati  to  bawl  out  in  his  rustic  way :  "  I 

'  wiJl  never  )ea\-c  my  master  Midiel  Agntdo's  aide  till  I  shaU 
have  Qaycd  him  or  he  shall  have  flayed  inc."    These  stupid 

^^ords  forced  me  to  laugh,  and  without  saying  farewell,  I 

^Bcwcrcd  my  shoulders  and  rclired. 

[        The  mi! 
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The  miserable  barg.-un  I  had  made  witli  Bindo  Alloviti, 
losing  my  bust  an<l  leaving  him  my  capital  for  life,  taught 
me  what  the  faitli  of  merchants  is ;  so  I  returned  in  bad 
spirits  to  Horencc.     I  went  at  once  to  tlie  palace  to  pay  my 

spccts  to  the  Duke,  whom  1  found  to  be  at  Castetlo  beyond 
mte  a  Rifredi.     In  the  pahice  [  met  Messer  Pfer  Princesco 

icci,  the  majordomo,  and  when  I  drew  nigli  to  pay  him  tlie 
usual  compliments,  he  exclaimed  with  me:isurele««  astonish- 
ment: "Oh,  :iTey(>u  cume  l>ack?"  and  with  the  same  air  of 
surprise,  clapping  his  hands  together,  he  cried  :  "The  Duke 
is  at  Castello ! "  then  turned  his  back  and  left  inc.  I  could 
not  form  the  least  idea  why  the  beast  behaved  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner  to  me. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  Castello,  and  entering  the  gardea 

here  the  Duki.-  was.  I  caught  sight  of  him  at  a  distance : 

ut  no  sooner  had  he  seen  me  than  he  showed  signs  at 
suiprisc,  and  intimated  that  1  might  go  about  my  business, 
1  had  been  reckoning  that  his  Excellency  would  treat  mc 
with  the  same  kindness,  or  even  greater,  m  before  I  left  for 
Komc;  so  now,  when  he  received  me  with  such  rudeness, 
1  went  back,  much  hurt,  to  Florence.    While  re«umlnj(  my 

*  Vjma  Ibf  dcslK  !•(  ihb  UiUno,  Michel  Angclo  wrote  a  Unichms  tmud 
uid  a  very  fctliog  iMler  to  VuMi 
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work  Anil  piiHliinK  my  statiie  furwnrd,  I  nckcd  my  bnum 
to  think  wtiat  could  hnve  brought  about  llus  sudden  cbaiige 
in  Ihc  Duke's  manner.  The  curious  way  in  whicJi  Messcr 
Sforza  and  some  other  Bcntlcmcn  close  to  his  Excellency't 
person  eyed  me.  prompted  me  to  ask  the  former  wliat  tJ»e 
matter  was.  He  only  replied  with  a  sort  c4  smile :  **  Bea- 
vennto,  do  j-our  liect  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  have  do 
concern  for  anythins  else."  A  few  days  aftcr»-ards  I  ob- 
tained ail  audience  of  the  Duke,  who  received  mc  with  a 
kind  of  grudging  grace,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  at  Rome.  To  the  t>cst  of  my  alnlity  I  maintained 
the  conversation,  and  told  him  the  whole  sloo'  aboot 
Bindo  Altoviti's  bust  It  was  evident  that  he  listened  with 
attention ;  so  I  went  on  talking  about  Michel  Agnolo 
Buonarroti.  At  this  he  showed  displeasure;  but  Urbiiio^ 
stupid  speed]  about  the  flaying  made  him  laugh  aloud. 
Then  he  said :  "  Well,  it  is  he  who  suffers  t "  and  I  took 
my  leave. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scr  Pier  Francesco,  IIk 
majordomo.  must  have  served  me  some  ill  turn  \vitb  the 
Duke,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed ;  for  God.  who  Ions 
the  truth,  protected  me,  as  He  hntli  ever  saved  mc.  from  a 
sea  of  dreadlul  dangers,  and  I  hope  will  save  me  till  the 
end  of  this  my  life,  however  full  of  trials  it  may  be.  I 
march  forward,  therefore,  with  a  good  heart,  sustained  alone 
by  His  divine  power;  nor  let  myself  be  terriTicd  by  any 
furious  af^itlt  of  fortune  or  my  adverse  slars,  May  only 
God  maintain  me  in  His  grace  I 


Lxxnii 

I  must  beg  your  attention  now,  most  gradous  reader,  for 
a  vcr>'  terrible  event  which  happened. 

I  used  the  utmost  diligence  and  inditstry  to  oomplclc  my 
stahie.  and  went  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the  Dnkc's  ward- 
robe, ussi^iting  there  tlie  goldsmiths  who  were  working  foe 
his  Excellency.  Indeed,  they  laboured  mninly  on  designs 
which  I  had  given  them.  Notic-ig  that  the  Chikc  torA 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  at  u-ork  and  bilking  with  mc,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  go  there  sometimes  also  by  day.  It 
happened  upon  one  of  those  da>'«  llial  his  Excellency  came 
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as  tuuial  to  the  room  where  I  was  occupied,  ami  more 
particiil:irly  because  be  lieitrd  of  my  arrival.  His  Exceltency 
entered  at  once  into  converaatioii,  laisioK  sevenil  intcrcslinc 
tapics.  upon  which  I  Rave  my  views  sn  much  to  his  entertain- 
ment Uiat  he  sliowcd  more  cheerfulness  than  I  had  ever 
seen  ID  him  before.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  his  secretaries 
appeared,  and  whispered  somcthins  of  importance  in  bis 
ear ;  wbcreupoo  the  Duke  rose,  and  retired  with  the  official 
into  another  chamber.  Now  the  Duchess  had  sent  to  sec 
what  his  Excellency  was  doing,  and  her  page  brought  back 
tliis  answer:  "The  Duke  is  talking  and  laughing  with 
Benvenuto,  and  is  in  excellent  good-humour."  Wlien  the 
Duchess  heard  tliis,  she  came  immediately  lo  the  wardrobe, 
and  not  finding  the  Duke  there,  took  a  seat  t>esicle  xis.  After 
watching  us  at  work  a  while,  she  turned  to  me  with  the 
utmo§t  graciousness,  and  showed  me  a  necklace  of  large 
and  really  very  fine  pearls.  On  being  asked  by  her  wfaal 
I  thought  of  them.  I  said  it  v/a&  in  truth  a  vcr^'  handsome 
ornament.  Iltcn  she  spoke  as  follows:  "1  should  like  the 
Duke  to  buy  them  for  me ;  so  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Ben- 
venuto, to  praise  them  to  him  as  highly  as  you  can."  At 
these  words  I  disclosed  my  mind  to  the  Duchess  with  all 
Hie  respect  I  could,  and  answered :  "  My  lady,  I  thought 
this  necklace  of  pearls  belonged  already  to  your  most  illus- 
trious Exccllenc}'.  Now  tliat  !  am  aware  you  have  not  yet 
aaiiiired  them,  it  is  right,  nay,  more,  it  ia  my  duty  to  ullcr 
what  I  might  otherwise  have  rcfruincd  from  saying,  namely, 
that  my  mature  professional  experience  enables  me  to  detect 
very  grave  faults  in  the  pearls,  and  for  tliis  reason  I  could 
never  advise  your  Excellency  to  purchase  them."  She  re< 
plied  :  "llie  merchant  offers  them  for  six  thousand  crowns; 
and  were  it  not  fur  some  of  tlio«e  tnlling  defects  you  speak 
of,  the  rope  would  be  worth  over  iwelve  thousand."  To 
tins  I  replied,  that  "  even  were  the  necklace  of  quite  liawlen 
quality,  I  oould  not  advise  any  one  to  bid  up  to  live  thousand 
crowns  for  it ;  for  pearls  are  not  gems ;  pearls  are  but 
ftsbes'  bones,  wbicli  in  the  course  of  time  must  lose  tlieir 
frCKhne**.  Diamonds,  nibies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  on 
the  contrary,  never  grow  old ;  these  four  are  precious  stones, 
and  these  it  is  quite  right  to  ptircliasc."  When  1  had  thus 
spoken,  the  Duchess  showed  some  signs  of  inilalion,  and 
exclaimed :   "  1  tutve  a  mind  to  possess  these  pearls ;   so, 
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prithee,  Uke  Ihcm  to  tJic  Duke,  and  praise  tltcm  up  to  Uie 
skies ;  even  if  >'oii  have  to  use  some  words  beyond  tlic 
bounds  o(  Irutli,  speak  them  to  do  me  service ;  it  will  be 
well  for  you  ! " 

I  have  always  been  tlic  grcilest  friend  of  truth  and  f<^  oj 
lies :  )'ct,  oompcUed  by  necessity,  unwilling  to  lose  tlie  favour 
of  so  great  a  princess,  I  took  those  confounded  pearls  sorely 
against  my  inclination,  and  went  with  them  over  to  the  otlier 
room,  whither  the  Dnkc  had  withdrawn.  No  sooner  did  be 
set  eyes  upon  me  than  he  cried :  "O  Benvenuto  I  what  arc 
y<ju  aljout  here  ?  "  1  uncovered  the  pearh  and  said  :  "  My 
lord,  1  am  come  to  show  you  a  most  splendid  necklace  oil 
pearls,  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  truly  worthy  of  3rour 
Excellency ;  1  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
together  eighty  pcaris  which  could  show  better  than  these 
do  in  a  necklace.  My  oounsel  therefore  is,  that  you  should 
buy  them,  for  they  arc  in  good  sooth  miraculous."  He  re- 
sponded on  the  instant :  "  I  do  not  choose  to  buy  them ; 
they  are  not  pearls  of  the  quahty  and  goodness  you  affiim ; 
1  have  seen  the  necklace,  and  tliey  do  not  please  mC;* 
Then  1  added:  "Pardon  me,  pnnce!  Tltese  pearls  exceed 
in  rarity  and  beauty  any  whicli  were  ever  brought  together 
for  a  neckl-icc."  The  Duchess  had  risen,  and  was  stand* 
ing  behind  a  door  listening  to  all  I  said.  Well,  when  I 
had  praised  the  pearls  a  thrtusAiidfoId  more  warmly  (ban 
I  have  described  above,  the  Duke  turned  toward  me  with 
a  kindly  look,  and  said :  "  O  my  dear  Ilenvenuto,  I  know 
that  yon  have  an  excellent  judgment  in  these  matters.  U 
the  pearls  are  as  rare  as  you  certify,  I  sliould  not  hesitate 
about  Uicir  purcliase,  partly  to  gratify  the  Duchess,  and 
paitiy  to  possess  them,  weing  I  have  always  need  of  such 
things,  not  so  much  for  her  Grace,  a.4  for  the  \-arious  ttses 
of  my  sons  and  daughters."  When  1  heard  him  speak  thus, 
having  once  begun  to  tell  fibs,  I  stuck  to  them  with  even 
greater  boldness ;  I  gave  all  the  colour  oi  tmth  I  could  lo 
my  lies,  confiding  in  the  promise  of  the  Duchess  to  help 
me  at  the  time  of  need.  More  than  two  hundred  crowns 
were  to  l>c  my  comntission  on  the  bargain,  and  the  Duchess 
had  intimated  that  1  should  receive  so  mnch ;  but  1  was 
firmly  resolved  not  to  touch  a  fartliing,  in  order  to  secure 
my  credit,  and  convince  tlie  Duke  I  was  not  prompted  by 
avarice.     Once  more  his  Excelleiic>'  bcftan  to  addren  me 
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rith  (he  ureatcst  courtesy :  "  I  know  (lint  you  are  a  coo- 
inimate  judfte  of  these  tliint;s ;  therefore,  if  you  ure  the 
anest  man  I  alwa>-!(  tlioujttit  you,  tell  me  now  Ute  truth." 
lereat  I  (lushed  up  to  my  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time 
lied  with  tears,  and  said  to  htm :  "  My  lord.  U  I  tell  youi 
most  illustrious  Excellency  the  truth,  I  shall  make  a  tnoital 
foe  of  the  Duchess;  this  ^vill  oblige  mc  to  depart  front 
Morcnce,  and  my  enemies  will  begin  at  once  to  pour  coa- 
tempt  upon  my  Fcrscus,  which  I  have  announced  as  a 
npxterpicce  to  the  most  noble  scliool  of  your  illiistiious 
ICxcelleiicy.    Such  being  Uie  case,  I  rccommer>d  myself  to 

trour  most  illustrious  Kxcellency." 
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The  Duke  was  now  au-arc  that  all  my  previous  speeches 
:ad  been,  as  it  were,  forced  out  of  mc.  So  he  rejtuDcd : 
"If  you  have  contidencc  in  mc,  you  need  not  stand  in  fear 
of  anything  whatever."  I  recommeooed :  "AIisI  my  lord. 
what  can  prevent  this  coming  to  the  cart  of  the  Duclicss?" 
The  Duke  lifted  his  hand  in  «ign  of  troth  -  pledge '  and  ex- 
lairned :  "  Be  aiiMired  tlial  what  j-ou  «ay  will  be  buried  in 
diantond  cxiket  I "  To  this  engagement  upon  honour  I 
plied  by  telling  the  truth  accordttie  to  my  judgment, 
mcly,  that  the  pearls  were  not  worth  alwve  two  thousand 
owns.  The  Duchess,  thinking  wc  had  stopped  talking,  for 
e  now  were  speaking  in  :a  low  a  %'oice  as  pusHbIc,  came 
forward,  and  began  as  follows  :  "  My  lord,  do  mc  the  favour 
to  purchase  this  net:klacc,  beatuse  I  have  set  my  heart  ou 
them,  aiul  ynir  Benvenuto  here  ha.t  «aid  he  never  saw  a  6ncr 
<w  of  pearls."  The  Duke  replied  :  "  I  do  not  clioosc  to  buy 
em."  "Why,  my  lord,  will  not  your  Eacellency  gratify 
c  by  buying  them?"  "Because  1  do  not  care  to  throw 
my  money  out  of  uHndow."  Tlie  Duchess  recommenced : 
"What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  your  money  away,  when 
avenuto,  in  whom  you  pLioe  stich  well-merited  conlklence. 
iM  told  !n«  that  tliey  would  be  chuip  at  over  three  thousand 
iwns?"  Tlien  the  Duke  said:  "My  lady  I  my  Bcn\cnuta 
lere  has  told  mc  that,  if  I  purchase  tliis  necklace,  I  aliall  bo 
throwing  my  money  away,  inasmuch  as  the  t>earls  arc  neitlicr 
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round  nor  well-tnatcbed,  and  some  of  tlieni  are  quite  taded. 
Tu  prove  ttiat  tlits  is  so,  look  licrc  I  look  there  !  consider  this 
one  and  then  (hat.  The  necklace  is  not  tlie  sort  of  Uiiag  for 
me."  At  Utcsu  words  the  Duchess  cast  a  glaiice  ni  bitter 
spite  at  mc,  and  retired  with  a  tbreatemng  nod  of  her  head  b 
my  direction.  I  felt  tempted  lo  pack  off  at  oace  and  btd 
farewell  to  Italy.  Yet  my  Fer«t»  being  all  but  fioished,  I 
did  not  like  to  leave  without  ezposin};  it  to  public  view.  Bui 
I  ;isk  ever>'  one  tu  consider  in  wli:it  a  grievous  plight  I  louod 
myself ! 

The  Duke  had  given  orders  to  his  jwrters  in  my  presence, 
that  if  1  .'ip|>eare(l  at  tlie  palace,  tliey  slioutd  aIwa>-3  admit  me 
through  his  apartments  to  the  place  where  he  might  liappcu 
to  be.  Tlie  Duchess  conunandcd  the  same  men,  whenever  I 
showed  my  face  at  that  palace,  to  drive  me  from  its  fcates. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  1  present  myself,  than  these 
fellows  left  their  doors  and  bade  tne  begone ;  at  the  same 
lime  tliey  took  good  aire  lest  the  Duke  should  perceive  what 
they  were  after :  for  if  he  caught  sight  of  me  before  those 
wretches,  he  either  called  me,  or  beckoned  to  me  to  advance 

At  this  juncture  the  Duchess  sent  for  Bemardone,  the 
broker,  of  whom  slie  had  so  often  complained  to  me,  abosiog 
his  good-for-notltingncss  and  utter  worthIes.<iness.  She  now 
conAdcd  iti  hint  as  xlie  had  previously  done  in  me.  He  re- 
plied :  '■  M>'  princes,*,  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands."  Tlicn 
the  raacal  presented  himself  before  the  Duke  with  that 
necklace  in  his  hands.  No  sooner  did  the  Duke  set  eyes  on 
him  than  he  bade  him  begone.  But  the  rogue  lifted  bis  big 
ugly  voice,  which  sounded  hke  the  br.'t>'ine  of  an  ass  tfarougli 
his  iiugc  nose,  and  spoke  to  this  effect ;  "  Ah  1  my  dear  lord, 
for  Heaven's  sake  buy  tliis  necklace  for  tlic  poor  Duchess, 
who  is  dying  to  have  it,  and  cannot  indeed  live  without  it." 
The  fellow  poured  forth  so  much  of  this  stupid  nonsensical 
stuff  tliat  the  Duke's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  cried : 
"  Oh,  get  a\vay  with  you,  or  blow  your  chaps  out  till  I  smack 
them  t "  'ilic  knave  knew  very  well  what  he  was  after  ;  for 
if  by  blowing  out  his  cheeks  or  singing  La  BcUit  Francacbina,' 
he  could  bring  the  Duke  to  iii:ike  that  purchase,  then  be 
gained  the  good  grace  of  tlic  Dticties.s,  and  to  boot  hu 
own  commission,  which  rose  to  some  himdreds  of 
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ConacqncnUy  he  did  blow  out  his  chaps.  The  Duke  sin.icked 
them  with  several  hearty  boxes,  and,  tn  order  to  get  rid  ol 
Itim,  struck  rather  harder  than  litD  wont  was.  The  sound  blows 
upon  his  cheeks  not  only  reddened  them  above  their  natural 
purple,  but  also  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  All  the  same, 
while  smarting,  he  besf^n  to  cry :  *'  Lo  I  my  lord,  a  f^thful 
servant  of  his  prince,  who  tries  to  act  rightly,  and  is  willing 
lo  put  up  with  any  sort  of  bad  treatment,  provided  only  tlial 
piior  lady  have  her  heart's  desire  1"  The  Duke,  tired  oJ 
the  ribald  fellow,  cither  to  recompense  the  cuffs  which  be 
had  dealt  hira,  or  for  tlic  Duchess's  sake,  whom  he  was 
ever  most  inclined  to  gratify,  cried  out:  "Get  away  with 
you,  with  God's  curse  on  you !  Go.  make  the  bargain  ;  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  my  lady  Duchess  wishes." 

From  tills  incident  wc  may  learn  to  know  how  evil  Fortune 
exerts  her  nigc  aj^ain&t  a  poor  riifht-minded  man,  and  how 
the  stnimpel  Luck  am  help  a  miserable  rascal.  I  lost  the 
good  gnices  of  the  Duchess  onoe  and  (or  ever,  and  Uiereby 
went  close  to  having  the  Duke's  protection  takcu  from  me. 
He  :ic<iutred  that  thumjiing  fee  for  his  commission,  and  to 
btwt  their  favour.  Thus  it  will  not  serve  us  tn  this  world  lo 
be  merely  men  of  honesty  and  talent. 
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About  this  time  the  war  of  Siena  broke  out,>  and  the  Duke, 
wishing  to  fortify  Florence,  distributed  the  gates  among  his 
ardiitects  and  sculptors.  I  received  the  Pnilo  gate  and  the 
Uttlc  oac  of  Amo,  which  is  on  the  way  to  the  mills.  The 
Cavalierc  Bandinello  got  the  gate  of  San  Kriano ;  I^asqiulino 
d'Ancoaa,the  gate  at  San  Pier  UattoUni ;  Giuhan  di  Baccto 
d'Agnolo,  tlte  wond-car\-er,  had  the  gate  of  San  Giorgio ; 
Particino,  the  wnod-carvcr,  had  the  gate  of  Santo  Niccolo ; 
Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  the  sculptor,  caUcd  11  Morgoib, 
got  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce ;  and  Giov^m  Battista,  suroamed 
II  Tbsso,  the  gate  PintL*     Otlier  bastions  and  gales  were 
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aMiffneil  to  divers  enf^nceis,  wlioee  maxa  I  tin  nut  recollect, 
nor  indeed  um  I  concerned  with  thecn.  The  Duke,  who 
certainly  was  at  all  tiin«s  a  man  ot  great  ability,  wvot  round 
Uie  city  himself  upou  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  when  be 
had  made  his  mind  up,  he  sent  for  Lattanzio  Gorini,  one  of 
hU  paymasters.  Now  this  man  was  to  some  extent  an 
amateur  of  military  architecture;  so  his  Excellency  com- 
missioned  him  to  make  designs  for  the  fortifications  of  tbc 
gates,  and  sent  tuch  of  us  his  own  gate  drawn  accordind  to 
the  plan.  After  examining;  the  f^an  for  mine,  uid  perceiving 
that  it  was  very  incorrect  in  many  detiiils,  I  took  it  and 
went  immcdintcly  to  the  Duke.  When  I  tried  to  point  out 
these  defects,  tlie  Duke  interrupted  me  and  exclaimed  with 
fnry :  "  Benvcnuto,  1  will  ^ve  way  to  you  upon  the  point  o) 
statuary,  but  in  this  art  of  fortificatiou  1  clioo*e  that  yoa 
should  cede  to  me.  So  carry  out  the  design  whicfa  I  lave 
given  you."  To  tliesc  brave  words  I  answered  aa  gently  as 
I  could,  and  said :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
has  taught  me  something  even  in  my  own  fmc  art  of  statuary, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  always  exchanged  ideas  upon  tliat 
subject ;  1  beg  you  then  to  deign  to  listen  to  hk:  upon  thit 
matter  of  your  fortifications,  wliidi  is  (ar  more  tmporteit 
than  making  statues.  If  I  am  permitte<l  to  discuss  it  also 
with  your  Excellency,  you  will  t>c  better  able  to  teach  me 
how  1  have  to  serve  you."  This  courteous  speech  of  mine 
induced  him  to  discuss  the  plans  with  me ;  and  when  I  had 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  conceived  on  a  right 
method,  he  said:  "Go,  then,  and  make  a  design  younieU, 
and  I  will  see  if  it  .snlisfics  me."  Accordin]i'1y,  1  made  two  de- 
signs according  to  ttie  right  principles  for  foitifyinn  tliosc  two 
giitcs,  and  took  them  to  liim  ;  and  when  he  distinguished  tbc 
true  from  the  false  s>'Stem,  he  exclaimed  good-humouredly : 
"Go  and  do  it  in  your  own  way,  for  I  am  content  to  have 
it  sOl"     1  set  to  work  then  with  (he  greatest  diligence. 
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lliere  was  on  gtiart]  at  the  gate  of  Prato  a  certain  Lombard 
captiiin  ;  he  was  a  truculent  and  stalwart  fellow,  of  incredibly 
coarse  speech,  whose  presumption  matched  his  utter  igno- 
lance.    This  man  licgan  at  uiice  to  ask  me  what  I  was  about 
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ierc.  I  politely  exhibited  my  clruwings,  uid  look  infinite 
iiu  to  inalfc  him  understaticl  my  purpose.  The  mde  bnite 
ept  rolling  hi?i  head,  and  turning  hnt  to  one  side  nnd  then 
the  otlier,  sJiifting  himself  upon  his  legs,  and  twirling  his 
Eiionnous  moustachios ;  then  he  drew  bis  cap  down  over  lits 
^e>'es  and  roared  out :  "  Zounds  1  deuce  take  it  I  1  can  make 
nothing  of  this  rigmarole."  At  liist  the  animal  became  so 
tiresome  that  1  said :  "  Leave  it  (hen  to  uk,  who  do  under- 
stand it,"  and  tum<.-d  my  !^ioiil<lere  to  go  about  my  btisiness. 
At  this  he  began  to  thre:ilen  me  with  his  bead,  and,  seltiiig 
his  left  hand  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  lilted  the  i»iint  up, 
and  exchmne<l :  "Hullo,  tny  master  I  you  want  peihap*  to 
m;kke  me  cross  blades  with  you  ? "  1  faced  round  in  a  great 
fury,  for  tlie  man  had  stiircd  my  blood,  and  cried  out :  "  It 
would  be  lesa  trouble  to  run  you  through  the  body  than  to 
build  tlic  bastion  of  this  gate."  In  an  instant  we  both  set 
hands  to  our  swotds,  without  quite  drawing  ;  for  a  number  of 
lioDcst  folk,  citizens  of  Florence,  and  others  of  them  courtiers, 
came  running  up.  The  greater  part  ol  them  rated  the  captain, 
telling  him  that  he  w:ui  in  the  wrong,  that  I  was  a  man  to  give 
^him  back  as  good  as  I  got,  and  that  if  this  canM  to  the  Dulcc's 
[cars,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.  Accordingly  he  went  off 
m  his  own  business,  and  I  t>egan  with  my  tiastion. 

After  setting  tilings  in  order  tliere,  I  proceeded  to  the  other 
Uttle  gate  of  Anio,  where  I  fotmd  a  captain  from  Cesena, 
the  most  polite,  well -nuuine red  man  1  ever  knew  in  that  pro- 
fession,    lie  had  the  air  of  a  gentle  young  lady,  but  at  need 
(he  could  pro\>e  himself   one  of    the  boldest  and  bloodiest 
fighters  in  the  world.    This  agreeable  gentleman  observed 
me  so  attentively  that  he  made  me  bashful  and  self-conscicnis ; 
land  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  understand  what  I  was  doing, 
*1  courteously  explained  my  plans.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
vied  with  each  ntlier  in  civilities,  which  made  me  do  far  better 
,  with  this  bastion  than  with  the  otlicr. 

I  had  nearly  hnished  ttie  two  bastions  when  an  Inroad  of 
tPiero  Stroui's  people  struck  such  terror  into  llie  country-folk 
lof  Piato  that  they  began  to  leave  it  in  a  body,  antl  all  tlieir 
[carts,  Ltdcn  with  the  household  goods  of  each  family,  umic 
'crowding  into  the  cit>-.     The  number  of  them  was  so  enor- 
mous, cart  jostling  witli  cart,  and  the  confusion  was  so  grxrat. 
that  I  told  the  guards  to  look  out  lest  the  same  misadventure 
should  happen  at  this  gate  as  Ii3<l  occurred  at  the  g.-itcs  of 

1  c 
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Turin  ;  for  if  wc  liad  once  cause  to  lower  the  portciiUiJ, 
would  not  be  at'lc  to  [lerforui  its  functions,  but  must  inevitiibl]r^ 
stick  suspended  upon  one  of  llie  waggons,  Wlicn  that 
brute  of  a  captain  heard  tlicsc  words,  he  replied  with  insult 
and  I  retorted  in  the  same  tone.  We  were  on  the  point 
cuininj;  to  a  f»r  worse  (jiiarrcl  than  bcfoie.  However,  the  fnllc 
kept  us  .isunder ;  and  when  1  had  linislied  my  bastions,  I 
touched  some  soore  of  crnwiu,  which  I  had  not  expected,  and 
which  were  tiiicommiinly  welcome.  So  I  relumed  witb  i 
bhthe  hcirt  to  iinisli  my  Perwuji. 


LXXXVII 

During  those  days  some  antiquities  had  been  discovered  ia 
the  country  round  ArezKO.  Among  them  wa*  the  Chim;cn. 
that  bronze  lion  which  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  adjaceat 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.'  Together  with  the  Cliiuuen] 
a  numlMjr  of  little  statuettes,  likewise  in  t>ronze,  had  been 
brought  to  light ;  they  were  covered  with  earth  and  rust,  and 
each  of  them  lacked  cither  head  or  hands  or  feet  The  Dukr 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  cleaning  up  these  statuettes  him- 
self with  certain  little  chisels  used  by  goldsmiths.  It  hap|ieaed 
oi>  one  occasion  ttiat  1  had  to  speak  on  business  to  his  £xccl> 
Icncy  i  and  while  we  were  talking,  he  reached  me  a  hlUe 
luunmcr,  with  which  I  struck  the  chisels  the  Duke  held,  aud 
so  the  figures  were  disengaged  fiom  their  earth  and  ruxt  In 
this  way  wc  paswd  several  evenings,  and  then  the  Duke  com- 
missioned me  to  restore  the  statuettes.  He  took  so  mudi 
pleasure  in  these  trillcs  that  he  made  me  work  hy  day  al»(\ 
and  if  I  delayed  coming,  he  used  to  send  for  me.  I  very  often 
submitted  to  his  ExceUency  that  if  1  left  my  Perseus  in  the 
daytime,  Kvcral  bad  consequences  would  ensue.  The  fir^  of 
these,  which  caused  me  the  greatest  anxiet>',  u-as  that,  seeing 
me  spend  so  long  a  lime  u\via  my  statue,  the  Duke  himscll 
miglit  gel  disgusted ;  which  indeed  did  afterwanU  hii|>i>en. 
The  other  was  that  I  had  several  journeymen  who  in  mjrl 
absence  were  up  to  two  kinds  of  mischief ;  fint,  they  spoilt 
my  piece,  and  then  they  did  as  little  work  as  posabte.  These 
arguments  made  bis  ExceUenc>'  consent  that  I  should  ocUy  0o , 
to  tlie  palace  after  twenty-four  o'docJc 
'  Now  in  the  UAinL 
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I  had  now  condUatect  the  affection  oi  his  Excellency  (o 
such  an  extent,  ihiit  every  evenin{{  when  I  came  to  him  he 
trcatcti  mc  with  greater  Idndncss.  About  this  time  the  new 
apartments  were  built  toward  the  lions ; '  the  Duke  lhe« 
wishing  to  be  able  to  retire  into  a  less  public  part  of  the 
paUicc,  fitted  up  (or  himself  a  little  chamber  in  these  new 
lodgings,  and  ordered  me  approach  to  it  by  a  private  passage. 
I  had  to  pass  through  his  wardrobe,  then  across  tlic  stage 
of  the  great  hall,  and  afterwards  through  certain  little  dark 
gLiIlcrics;  and  cibinels.  The  Duches,  howei,-er,  after  a  few 
days,  deprived  me  of  tliis  means  of  access  by  having  all  the 
doots  upon  Uie  patli  I  liad  to  traverse  lockecl  up.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  every  evening  when  I  arrived  at  the  palace, 
I  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  because  the  Duchess  occupied  the 
cabinets  for  her  personal  necessities.*  Her  habit  of  body 
was  unhealthy,  and  so  I  never  came  without  incommoding 
her.  This  and  other  causes  made  her  hate  the  v«y  sight  of 
me.  However,  notwithstanding  great  discomforts  and  daUy 
annoyances,  1  persevered  in  going.  The  Duke's  orders, 
meanwhile,  were  so  precipe,  tliat  no  sooner  did  I  knock  at 
Uiose  doors,  than  tliey  were  immediately  opened,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  pas^  freely  where  I  clio«e.  The  ctiisequence  was 
that  occanonally,  while  walking  noiselessly  -tiid  unexpectedly 
thruuKh  tlie  im\-ate  rooms,  1  came  upon  tlie  Duchess  at  a 
highly  inconvenient  moment.  Bursting  then  into  such  a 
furious  storm  of  rage  tliat  1  wa.H  frightened,  slie  cried  out : 
"When  will  you  ever  tlntsh  mending  up  those  statuettes? 
on  my  word,  this  perpetual  going  and  coming  of  youis 
1  grown  to  be  too  great  a  nuisance."  1  replied  as  gently 
I  could:  "My  lady  and  sole  mistress,  I  have  no  other 
ire  than  to  sci\'c  you  loyally  and  with  the  strictest  oticdi- 
nce.  This  work  to  which  tlie  Duke  has  put  mc  will  last 
vera]  months ;  so  tell  mc,  most  illusttioas  Excellency, 
liellier  >Y>u  wrish  mc  not  to  come  here  any  more.  In  that 
sc  I  will  not  come,  whoever  calls  me :  nay,  should  the 
Diikc  himHcll  send  fur  me,  I  shall  reply  tl»t  1  am  ill.  and  by 
ui>  mc:ui!t  Will  I  intrude  again."  To  this  speech  Uie  made 
iswer :  "  I  do  not  bid  )-ou  not  lo  come,  nor  do  1  liid  you  to 


■  Umu  (rom  ■  vary  «acl7  pcriwi  hail  ilwayi  !■««>  k«p(  la  pui  of  tto 
Tllicui  VeceUo. 
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disobey  the  Duke ;  but  [  repeat  that  your  work  seems 
mc  as  though  it  would  never  be  Gnitlied." 

Wlictlicr  the  Duke  heard  something  of  this  encotmter,  or 
whatever  the  catise  was,  he  t>et;an  agaiu  as  luuaL  TuwwtJ 
Iwciiiy-four  o'clock  he  sent  for  mc ;  and  his  messenger 
always  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Take  good  care,  and  do  not 
fail  to  come,  for  the  Duke  is  waitiag  for  yoa."  In  this  wa>' 
I  continued,  always  with  the  same  inoonventenccs,  to  pot 
In  an  appearance  on  several  successive  evenings.  Upon  one 
occasion  among  others,  arrivinft  in  my  customary  way,  the 
Duke,  who  had  ))robabiy  been  tAUdntt  with  the  Duchess 
atwut  private  matters,  turned  upon  me  in  a  furious  anger. 
1  was  terrified,  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  he  c^led  out: 
*'  Conw  in,  friend  Benvenuto ;  go  to  your  affairs ;  I  will 
rejoin  you  In  a  few  moments."  While  I  was  passing  oa- 
ward,  Don  Garzia,  then  quite  a  little  fellow,  plucked  me  b; 
tlie  cape,  and  ^ayed  with  mc  as  prettily  »s  such  a  child 
cMiuld  do.  llic  Duke  looked  up  delighted,  and  exclaimed: 
"What  [feasant  and  friendly  terms  my  boys  are  on  wiUi 
you  I" 

LXXXVIII 


While  I  was  working  at  these  bagatelles,  the  Prince,  and 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Don  Atnando,  and  Don  Garzia  kept 
always  hovering  around  mc.  teasing  me  whcnc%'cr  the  Duke's 
eyes  were  turned,'  I  begged  them  for  mercy's  sake  to  hotd 
tlicir  iwace.  They  answered:  "That  we  cannot  do."  I 
told  them :  "  What  one  cannot  is  required  ot  no  one  I  So 
liavc  your  will  I  Along  with  you  I "  At  this  both  Duke  and 
Duchess  burst  out  laughing. 

Another  evening,  after  I  had  finished  the  small  bronze 
figures  which  are  wrought  into  the  pedestal  of  Pcr^un,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Dahjc,  wilh 
the  little  Perseus  seated  at  his  mother's  feet,  1  had 
carried  into  the  room  where  I  was  wont  to  work, 
airanjted  them  in  a  row,  raised  somewhat  above  the  line  of 
vision,  so  that  thc>-  prodnced  a  magnificent  effect  Tlte 
Duke  heard  of  this,  and  made  his  entrance  sooner  tlion 
usual.     It  seems  that  the  person  who  informed  his  Exec) 

■  Tht  t^nce  niU  Don  Fnuioewo,  tl>cn  ii(;ed  twelve ;  Don  Gionanl 
UN,  I}q<n  Ckitia  mi  lia,  and  Don  Ferdioanilo  ton. 
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Icncy  praised  them  above  their  merit,  using  temis  like  *'  far 
superior  to  the  ancients,"  and  so  lorth  ;  whcixrforc  the  Duke 
came  talking  pleasantly  with  the  Ducbcss  about  my  doings. 
I  rose  at  once  and  went  to  meet  tbcm.  With  his  fine  and 
truly  prinecly  manner  he  received  inc,  lifting  his  right  hand, 
in  which  he  held  as  superb  a  pear-graft  as  could  possibly 
be  seen.  "Take  it,  my  Bcnvenulo!"  he  exclaimed;  "plant 
this  pear  in  your  garden."  To  these  words  1  replied  with 
a  delighted  {{esture :  "  O  my  lord,  does  yotir  most  illus- 
trious Excellency  really  mean  that  I  should  plant  it  in  the 
garden  of  my  house  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  which  belongs  to  you.  Have  you  understood  me?" 
I  th;mke<l  his  Excellency,  and  the  Duchess  in  like  manneri 
with  the  l>est  politeness  I  could  use. 

After  this  they  both  took  seats  in  front  of  the  statues,  and 
for  more  than  two  hours  went  on  L-ilkinn  alxiul  nothing  but 
tlic  bciutties  of  tile  work.  The  Duchess  was  wrought  up  to 
such  an  enthusiasm  that  she  cried  out :  "  I  do  not  like  to 
let  those  exquisite  figures  be  wasted  on  the  pedcsLiI  down 
there  in  tlie  piazza,  where  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
injured.  I  would  much  rather  have  you  fix  them  in  one  of 
my  apartments,  where  they  will  be  preserved  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  singular  artistic  qualities."  I  opposed  this  plan 
with  many  forcible  arCument^ ;  hut  when  I  viw  that  she  was 
determined  I  should  not  pliice  lliem  on  the  pcdtital  where 
they  now  slami,  I  wailed  till  next  day,  and  went  la  the  |\ibce 
about  twenly-two  o'clock.  Ascertaining  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  out  riding,  and  having  already  prepared  the 
pedciital,  I  had  tlie  statues  carried  down,  and  soldered  them 
with  lead  into  their  proper  niches.  Oh,  when  the  Duchess 
knew  of  tliis,  how  angry  she  was  I  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Duke,  who  manfully  defended  me.  1  should  hnvc  paid  dearly 
for  my  daring.  Her  indignation  about  the  pearls,  and  now 
again  about  this  matter  of  the  statues,  made  her  so  contrive 
that  t]ie  Duke  aKindoned  his  amusements  in  our  workshop. 
Consequently  I  went  there  no  more,  and  was  met  again  with 
the  asme  obstnKtions  as  formerly  whenever  I  u-anled  to 
gain  access  to  the  palnce. 
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I  rctumcd  to  the  Loggia,'  whither  my  Pcfscus  hvl  already 
been  brought,  and  went  on  putting  the  last  touches  to  my 
work,  iiader  (he  old  difficulties  alu'ays ;  that  is  1o  say.  lack 
of  money,  and  »  Itundred  unto\^'ard  accidents,  the  half  of 
which  would  have  cowed  a  man  armed  with  adamant 

However,  I  pursued  my  oourte  as  uKual :  and  one  morn- 
iitg,  after  I  had  heard  mass  at  San  Piero  Sdier^iiggiCN  th^l 
bmtc  Bemardone,  broker,  worthless  goldsmitli,  and  by  Ihc 
Duke's  grace  purveyor  to  the  mint,  passed  by  me.  No 
sooner  had  be  got  outside  the  cburcb  tlian  the  dirty  pig  let 
fly  four  cracks  which  might  have  been  heard  from  San 
Miniato.  I  cried  ;  "  Yah  !  pig,  poltroon,  donko*  I  is  that  the 
noise  your  filthy  talents  make?"  and  ran  ofS  for  a  cudgel. 
He  took  refuge  on  tlie  instant  in  the  mint ;  while  I  stationed 
myself  inside  my  Iiousc-door,  whicl>  I  left  ajar,  setting  a  boy 
at  watch  upon  ttie  street  to  warn  me  wticn  the  pig  sliouhl 
leave  the  mint.  After  waiting  some  lime,  I  grew  tired,  and 
ni>'  heat  cooled.  Reflecting,  then,  thai  blows  are  not  dealt 
by  contract,  and  that  some  disaster  mi)^it  ensue,  I  resolved 
lo  wreak  my  vengeance  by  another  method.  Tlie  incident 
look  place  about  tlic  feast  of  our  San  Giovitnni,  one  or  two 
daw  before :  so  I  composed  four  verses,  and  stuck  them  up 
in  an  anglo  of  the  churcli  where  people  go  to  case  them- 
selves.   The  verses  rati  as  follows : — 

'■  Here  lieih  Bemanlone.  as*  and  pig. 

Spy,  broker,  thief,  in  whoin  Pandora  planted 
All  her  wont  evils,  aod  from  thence  traniplanled 
Into  that  bnite  Buaccio's  csrcsss  big-"* 

Both  the  incident  and  the  verses  went  the  round  of   UlS  I 
palace,  giving   the   Diikc   and    Duchess  much   amuMmenL 
But,  txfore  the  man  himself  knew  what  1  had  been  up  to^ 
crowds  of  people  stopped  to  read  the  lines  and  laughed 
immoderately  at  them.     Since  they  were  looking  towards  tbe 

'  Thai  ii,  the  [.oeeia  de'  Ijtnw!,  cm  the  pol  plnua  of  Fhttmtr,  where 
CcIIini'i  ttilue  mIU  dandt. 

'1(1  BDilerMuicJ  the  obieure  line*  ol  the  original.  Crlltnl  wanted  to  UII 
nro  Utdf  with  one  uone  by  ihU  eplgnm — both  Bcrnirdooe  ■od  hli  loo 
Bwcio,    B«t  by  BuoM^  he  eeneiaJljr  ro«an*  Rtcdo  BuidincIlL 
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mint  aiicl  HxinR  tlielr  eyes  oil  Beniardoue,  his  son.  Maestro 
Baccio,  taking  notice  of  their  gestures,  tore  llie  paper  down 
with  fury.  The  elder  bit  his  thumb,  shrieking  threats  out 
with  that  hideous  voice  of  his,  whicli  oomest  fortli  Uirough 
his  nose ;  indeed  lie  nude  a  brave  defiance.' 


XC 

When  the  Duke  was  informed  that  the  whole  of  my  work 
for  the  Perseus  could  be  cjibibited  as  finished,  he  came  one 
day  to  look  at  it.  His  nuinncr  showed  clearly  that  it  gave 
him  Kreat  satisfaction ;  but  afterw;ird«  he  turned  to  some 
jienllcmcn  attending  him  and  said:  "AithouRh  this  statue 
seems  in  oitr  eyes  »  very  hne  piece,  still  it  has  yet  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  |>cople.  Tlierefore,  my  Bcnveiiuto,  before 
you  put  the  very  last  touches  on,  I  should  like  you,  for  my 
sake,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  the  side  of  the 
piazza,  some  day  toward  noon,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
%vhat  folk  think  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  it  is 
thrown  open  to  space  and  light,  it  will  look  very  diRcrcntly 
from  what  it  docs  in  this  enclosure."  I  rcphcd  with  all 
humility  to  tiis  Excellency :  "  You  must  know,  my  lord, 
that  it  will  make  more  than  twice  as  good  a  show.  Oh, 
how  is  it  that  your  most  illustrious  Eicellcncy  has  forgotten 
seeing  it  in  the  garden  of  my  house  ?  There,  in  that  large 
extent  of  space,  it  showetl  SO  bravely  that  Baiidinello,  comiiig 
through  the  garden  of  the  Innocents  to  look  at  it,  was  com- 
pelled, in  ^piie  of  his  evil  and  nuilianant  nature,  to  praise  It, 
he  who  twver  praised  .lught  or  any  one  in  .ill  his  life  I  I 
perceive  that  >'our  Excellency  lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  thit 
fellow."  When  I  had  done  speaking,  he  smiled  ironically 
and  a  little  angrily ;  yet  he  repUed  with  great  kindiictt:  "  Do 
what  1  ask,  my  Bcnvcnuto,  just  to  please  mc," 

When  llic  Duke  had  left,  t  gave  orders  to  have  the  screen 
removed.  Yet  some  triHes  of  gold,  varnish,  and  various 
other  little  finishings  were  still  wanting;  wherefore  I  began 
to  murmur  and  compl:iln  indignantly,  cuning  the  unhappy 
day  which  brouglit  me  to  fHorence.  Too  well  I  knew 
akeady  the  great  and  irreparable  sacrifice  1  made  when  I 

'  To  bllc  dw  tbnuti  U  utj  vnc  mu,  u  Undeou  of  oai  oM  dnai  know, 
>  iil,>Q  of  ctuOctisa  «  (KOVNaiioo. 
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left  Fnuice ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  reasonable 
lor  l>ope  that  I  miKht  prosper  in  Ute  future  with  m| 
pdnce  and  patmn.  Fmni  tlie  conimencement  to  the  midcSe ' 
and  the  ending,  everytiiinK  ll>at  1  had  done  had  been 
performed  to  my  (treat  disadvantafje.  Therefore,  it  wai 
witli  deep  ilt-tuimoiir  Uiat  I  disclosed  my  statue  oo  the 
following  day. 

Now  it  pleased  God  tliat,  on  the  instant  of  its  expoMfC 
to  view,  a  shout  of  boundless  cnthustasm  went  up  in  cum* 
mendation  of  my  work,  which  consoled  me  not  a  h'ttk. 
The  folk  kept  on  attadiing  sonnets  to  the  posts  of  the  door, 
whicii  w:is  protected  with  a  curtain  while  I  gave  the  l2St 
toddies  to  the  statue,  I  believe  that  on  the  same  day 
when  I  opened  it  a  few  Iimirs  to  the  public,  more  tbaa 
twenty  were  nailed  up,  nil  of  them  overflowing  with  tl»c 
highest  i>ancg>'rics.  Afterwards,  when  I  once  more  sliut  it 
off  from  view,  every  day  brought  sonnets,  with  I^tin  And 
Greek  verses ;  (or  the  University  of  Pisa  was  then  in  vic»- 
tion,  and  all  tlie  doctors  and  scholars  kept  vying  witli  each 
other  who  could  praise  it  best.  But  what  gratified  me 
most,  and  inspired  me  with  most  hope  of  the  Duke's  sup- 
port, was  that  the  artists,  sculptors  and  painters  alike, 
entered  into  the  same  generous  competition.  1  set  the 
highest  value  on  the  eulogies  of  that  excellent  painter 
Jacopo  Pontormo,  and  still  more  on  those  of  his  able  pupil 
Bronzino,  who  waK  not  salished  with  merely  publishing  Iih 
verses,  but  sent  thcin  by  his  lad  Sandrino's  hand  to  my 
own  house-'  They  spoke  so  generouiJy  of  my  performaocc, 
in  that  fine  style  of  his  which  is  most  exquisite,  that  thi* 
alone  repaid  me  somewhat  for  the  pain  of  my  long  IrouUci. 
So  then  I  closed  the  screen,  and  once  more  set  myself  to 
finishing  my  statue. 


XCI 

The  great  compliments  which  this  short  inspection  of  myj 
Perseus  had  elicited  from  the  noble  school  of  Florence,  thougb  J 


'  ttoopo  OuTDcd  d»  PonlofiDO  <ru  now  *d  old  nin.  He  dint  in  15JS. 
affU  tixty-five  jtaa.  Angcio  AIIo«i,  callci]  II  Broniiiio,  one  of  1  he  be 
tuilf  ifoed  PlOKnltne  punten.  oon  oonnderable  4iMiottion  ai  a  wma  tl 
lairlaqne  poemi.  He  died  in  1571,  aged  mtlr'nae  jwan.  We  fcnttt  tk 
•oancu  on  th«  Penciu. 
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they  were  well  known  to  the  Duke,  did  not  prevent  him  fmni 
saying :  "I  am  dvliglilcd  that  Bcnvenuto  has  had  tliis  tritling 
satisfaction,  which  will  spur  him  on  to  the  desired  conclusion 
with  more  sp<.-cd  :ind  diligence.  Do  not,  however,  let  hini 
imagine  tliat.wlici)  his  Perseus  shall  lie  hnally  exposed  to  view 
trom  all  sides,  folk  in  Kcnentl  will  bv  90  l.ivish  of  their  praises. 
On  tlie  oonlrar}',  I  am  afmid  that  all  its  defects  will  then  be 
broufiht  home  to  him,  and  more  will  tte  detected  than  the 
statue  really  has.  So  let  him  arm  himself  with  patience." 
These  were  precisely  the  words  which  BaiiditteLlo  had  whis- 
pered in  the  Duke's  cars,  citing  tlie  works  of  Andrea  del 
Vcrrocchio,  who  made  (hat  line  bronze  of  Christ  and  S.  Thomas 
on  the  front  of  Onunmichele  ;  at  the  same  time  he  referred 
to  many  other  statues,  and  dared  even  to  attack  the  marvellous 
David  of  divine  Midicl  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  accusinf;  it  of  only 
looking  well  if  seen  in  front ;  linally.  be  touchetl  upon  the 
multitude  of  sarcastic  sonnets  which  were  called  forth  by 
his  own  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and  wound  up  witli  abtising  the 
people  of  Florence.  Now  the  Duke,  who  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  credit  his  a.isertioiis,  encouraged  tlic  fellow  to  tpeak 
thus,  and  tiiought  in  hts  own  heart  that  things  would  so  m 
he  had  pt  ophesied,  because  tliat  envious  creature  Bandindlo 
never  ceased  Insinuating  malice.  On  one  occasion  it  happened 
that  the  gallows  bird  Bcrnardonc.  the  broker,  was  present  at 
these  conversations,  and  in  support  of  Eiandincllo's  calumnies 
he  said  to  tlic  Duke:  "You  must  remember,  prince,  that 
statues  on  a  large  scale  are  quite  a  different  dish  of  soup  from 
little  figures.  I  do  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  being  excellent 
at  statuettes  in  miniature.  But  you  will  »oon  see  that  he 
cannot  succeed  in  that  other  spliere  of  art."  To  tbete  vile 
suggestions  he  added  many  others  of  all  sorts,  plying  hi* 
spy's  office,  and  pilinR  up  a  mountain  of  lies  to  boot 
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Now  it  pleased  my  glorious  Lord  and  immorlaJ  God  that  at 
last  I  broujiihl  the  whole  work  to  completion :  and  on  a  oeilain 
Thursday  morning  1  exposed  it  to  the  public  gaze.'  Immedi- 
ately, before  the  sun  was  fully  in  the  havens,  there  assenibled 
such  u  multitude  of  people  that  no  wtirds  could  describe  them, 

'  April  »7,ijs«. 
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All  witti  nnv  voice  contended  which  slroiilcl  praise  it  m'Mt 
Tlie  Diike  was  statione<l  at  »  window  low  nptui  the  tint  floor 
of  tlie  palace,  jimt  abcive  the  entntmx ;  there,  half  liiddcn,  he 
heard  everything  the  folk  were  saying  o(  my  statue.  Aflci 
listening  through  several  hours,  he  rose  so  prood  and  iuppy 
In  his  heart  that  he  turned  to  his  attendant,  Messer  Siorxa.  and 
exclaimed:  "Sforza,  go  and  seek  out  6en\-cnuto:  tell  him 
from  me  that  be  has  delighted  me  far  more  than  I  expected : 
say  loo  that  I  shall  reward  him  in  a  way  which  will  astonish 
him  ;  so  bid  him  tic  of  good  courage." 

In   due   course,  Messer    Sforza   discharged   this  glorious 
embassy,  which  consoled  me  greatly.     I  passed  a  happy  day, 
partly  because  of  the  Duke's  message,  and  also  be«^iusc  the 
folk   kept    pointinK   me  out   as  somethinjt  marvellous   and 
strange.    Among  the  many  who  did  so,  were  two  gentlemeD, 
<le])ute(l  by  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily'  to  our  Duke  on  public 
business.     Now  these  two  agreeable  persons  met  me  upoa 
the  piazza :  I  had  been  abovn  Ihcm  in  pafsmg,  and  now  Ihc^' 
made  monstrous  haste  to  catch  mc  up ;  then,  witli  caps  in 
band,  they  uttered  an  oration  so  ceremonious,  that  it  would 
have  been  cxccs«ve  for  a  Pope.     I  bowed,  with  every  pio- 
testation   of  humility.     They   meanwhile  continued  loadinc 
mc  with  compliments,  until  at  last  1  prayed  them,  for  Idnd- 
ness'  sake,  to  leave  the  piaxza  in  my  company,  because  Ihe 
folk   were  stopping  and   staring  at  me   more  than   at   my 
Perseus.     In  tlie  midst  of  all  these  ceremonie^.  they  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  1  should  come  to  Sicily,  and  offered 
to  make  terms  which  sliould  content  me.    They  ttdd  me  how 
Fra  Giovan  Agnolo  de"  Servi*  had  constructed  a  fountain  for 
them,  complete  in  alt  its  parts,  and  decorated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  figures;  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  ^ood  style  they 
recognised  in  Perseus,  and  yet  they  had  heaped  riches  on  the 
man.    I  would  not  suffer  them  to  finish  all  their  speeches. 
but    answered :    "  You    give   me    much  cause   for  wonder, 
seeking  xs  you  do  to  make  me  quit  the  service  of  a  prince 
who  is  the  greatest  patron  of  the  arts  that  ever  lived  ;  and  I 
t'lo  here  in  my  own  birthplace,  famous  as  the  school  of  c%'ery 
art  and  science  I     Oh,  if  my  soul's  desire  had  been  set  on 

'  Don  Jnaii  de  Vm. 

■  Giommd  AngcJo  Montonoli  colcted  xbe  Oidct  o(  the  ServlUi  ia  tjja 
Thli  iid  not  prcTcnt  him  6cin  pljlac  bit  prafndan  of  tcvlpioi.  n«  work 
kboT«  ithidecl  to  ii  the  fotniUin  •■  Htniii 
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llitcre,  I  couki  have  stayed  la  Fruuce.  with  that  fcreal  monarch 
Fnuicis,  whn  gfivt  me  n  thousand  K^lden  cimvns  a  year  for 
boanl,  and  paid  me  in  addition  tlie  price  of  all  niy  laboar. 
In  his  service  I  (piined  mora  thati  four  thousand  fp>lden 
crowns  tlic  year." 

WitI)  these  and  such-like  words  I  cut  tlieir  ceremonies 
short.  diankinR  them  for  the  high  praises  they  had  bestowed 
upon  roe,  which  were  mdced  the  t>est  reward  that  artists 
could  receive  for  their  labours.  I  told  them  they  had  greatly 
stimulated  my  Kcal,  so  that  I  hoped,  after  a  few  years  ^vere 
passed,  to  exhibit  another  masterpiece,  which  I  dared  believe 
would  yield  far  truer  satisfaction  to  our  not>le  school  of 
Flotence.  The  two  gentlemen  were  eager  to  resume  the 
tliread  of  their  complimentary  proposals,  whereupon  1,  Itft- 
inj;  my  cap  and  makint;  a  profound  bow,  bade  Uiciu  a  pohle 
farewell. 

XCIII 

A\1ien  two  more  days  had  passed,  and  the  clionis  of  pn[«e 
was  ever  on  tlie  increase,  I  resolved  to  go  and  present  myself 
to  the  Duke,  who  said  with  great  good-humour  :  "  My  Ben- 
venuto,  you  have  satisfied  and  deh'ghtcd  me ;  but  1  promise 
that  I  will  reward  you  in  such  wise  as  will  make  you  wonder ; 
and  I  tell  >'ou  that  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  beyond  to- 
tnorruw."  On  hearing  this  most  welcome  assurance. !  turned 
all  the  forccK  of  my  soul  and  body  to  God,  fervently  offering 
up  tlianks  lo  Him.  At  the  same  moment  I  approached  the 
Duke,  and  almost  weeping  foe  uladnes*.  kissed  his  robe. 
Then  1  adde<l :  "  O  my  glorious  pnnce,  true  and  most 
Seneraui  lover  of  the  arts,  and  of  tho)«  who  exercise  (hem  ! 
I  entreat  your  most  illustrious  Exccllenc)'  to  allow  me  eight 
<ta>'s  first  to  gn  atid  return  thanks  to  God ;  for  I  alooc  know 
what  travail  I  have  endured,  and  that  my  earnest  faith  has 
moved  Him  to  assist  mc.  In  gratitude  for  this  and  all  other 
marvellous  mercies,  I  should  like  to  travel  eight  days  on 
pitgrimagc,  continually  thanking  my  trnmortal  God,  who 
never  fails  lo  help  those  who  call  upon  Him  with  sincerity." 
The  Duke  then  asked  mc  where  I  wiihed  to  ro.  1  answered : 
"  To-morrow  1  shall  set  out  for  ValJomtnosn,  thence  to  Carnal- 
doll  and  the  Ermo,  afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  the  Bagni  di 
Santa  Maria,  and  perhaps  so  far  a*  Sestile.  because  I  hear  o( 
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fine  .intiiiiiities  to  be  seen  there.'  Then  I  KliatI  retrace 
steps  by  San  Francesco  dctla  VemJa.  and,  still  with  tbanle 
to  Ood.  rcluni  Ughl-hcartcd  to  your  scnnce."  The  Duke 
replied  at  once  with  cheerful  kindness:  "Go  and  come  back 
again,  for  of  a  truth  you  please  mc ;  but  do  not  forget  to  send 
a  couple  of  tines  by  way  of  metnoiaodtun,  and  leave  the  rot 
to  me." 

I  wrote  four  lines  that  veiy  day,  in  which  I  thanked  hit 
Excellency  for  expected  favours,  and  eave  these  to  Me*Mr 
Sfon^a,  who  placetl  them  in  the  Duke's  bands.  The  lattct 
took  them,  anil  1ltc»  handed  them  to  Messer  Sforza,  remark- 
infl :  "  See  that  you  put  tliese  lines  eacli  day  where  I  can 
see  them;  for  if  Benvenuto  comes  back  and  finds  I  have 
not  despatched  bis  business,  I  think  that  he  will  murder  me.'* 
Thus  taughinj;,  his  Excellency  asJtcd  to  he  reminded.  Mcescr 
Siorza  reported  these  precise  words  to  mc  on  t]je  same  even- 
inn,  laughing  too  and  cxi>res.<iing  wonder  at  tlie  great  fattiiir 
shown  mc  by  the  Duke.  He  pleasantly  added :  "  Go,  Bea- 
venuto.  and  come  again  quickly,  for  indeed  I  am  jealous  rt 
you." 
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In  CyrttVs  name  then  I  Wl  Florence,  continually  angins 
psalms  and  prayers  in  His  honour  upon  all  that  journey,  t 
enjoyed  it  extremely ;  for  the  season  was  tine,  in  early 
summer,  and  the  countrj-  through  which  I  travelled,  and  wfaick 
I  had  never  seen  before,  struck  me  as  marvellously  t>cauti 
Now  1  had  taken  with  me  to  serve  as  guide  a  young  wori 
in  my  employ,  who  came  from  Bagno,  and  was  called  CesarC' 
Thanks  to  him,  then,  1  received  Uie  kindest  hospitality  (foir 
his  father  and  all  his  family,  aiiKing  whom  was  an  old  man 
of  more  than  s>eveiity,  extremely  pleasant  in  hb  coavenation. 
He  vns  Cesare's  uncle,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  and  a  dabbler 
in  alchemy.  This  excellent  person  made  me  observe  tliat  the 
Bagni  contained  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  showed  me 
many  interesting  objects  in  the  neight}ourhood ;  so  that  I 
enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  I  have  e\'cr  done. 

One  day.  when  we  had  Income  intimate  and  he  could  tnilt 

me,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  I   must  not  omit  to  tetl  yon  a 

thought  of  mine,  to  which  his  Excellency  might  with  advan* 

'  the  Ermo  is  idok  comcllr  Eiraw,  uii  Vnci*  ii  Alrcnua. 
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lAge  pay  attention.  It  is,  that  not  far  from  CunaJdoli  tbere  lies 
u  moiinlain  p^sssoill  defended,  that  Ptcro  Strozzi  coold  not 
only  croNH  it  witlioul  risk,  but  niii{ht  also  seiie  on  Poppi* 
uiiinole&tcd."  Not  siilisfied  with  this  descriptioR,  he  aiUo 
took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pouch,  upoo  wliich  tJie  good 
old  man  had  drawn  tlie  whole  country*,  »o  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  danger  could  be  manifest  upon  inspection  of  the  inap. 
1  took  (be  design  and  left  Bagno  at  once,  travelling  home- 
ward as  fast  as  I  could  by  Frato  Magno  and  San  Francesco 
della  Vcmia.  On  reaching  Morcnce,  I  only  stopped  lo  draw 
ofl  niy  riding-boots,  and  hurried  lo  Itic  palace,  fust  oppoatc 
the  liadia  I  met  the  Duke,  who  was  coming  by  the  palace  oi 
the  Podcsta.  When  he  saw  me  he  ^ve  me  a  %-ery  gracioos 
reception,  aitd  showing  some  surprise,  exclaimed ;  "  Why 
have  you  come  back  so  quickly;  1  did  not  expect  you  for 
eif(ht  day»  at  least"  I  answered:  "The  service  of  your 
mo»t  illustrious  Excellency  brings  me  back,  else  I  should  very 
willingly  have  stayed  some  few  days  longer  on  my  jotmiey 
tliruugti  tliat  lovely  countr>-."  "Well,  and  what  good  news 
tiavc  you  ? "  said  he.  I  answered :  "  Prince,  I  roust  talk  to  you 
about  things  of  the  greatest  importance  which  I  have  to  dis- 
close." So  I  followed  him  to  the  palace,  and  when  we  were 
there,  he  took  mc  privately  into  a  chamber  where  we  stayed 
a  while  :ilone  togctlier.  I  then  unfolded  the  whole  matter 
and  showed  him  the  little  map,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
much  gnitilied.  When  1  told  his  Excellency  that  one  oiiglit 
to  take  measures  at  once,  he  reflected  for  a  little  while  and 
then  said :  "  I  may  inform  you  that  we  have  agreed  with 
the  Duke  of  Urtnno  that  he  should  guard  the  pass;  bul  do 
not  spc:ik  about  it."  Then  he  dismissed  mc  with  great 
demonstrations  of  good-xvi|l,  and  I  went  home. 
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Next  day  I  presented  myself,  and.  after  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation, the  Duke  addiessed  me  cheerfully:  "To-morrow, 
without  fail,  I  mean  to  dcs|)alch  your  business ;  set  your  mind 
at  rckl,  then,"  1,  who  felt  sure  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
waited  with  great  imp:itieiice  for  the  morrow.     Wlicit  the 

■  A  Wn«c«  la  tk>  Caimiao.    tUto  Sirood  wm  u  tUt  lint  in  ViMl- 
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loagcd-for  day  arrived,  I  betook  mc  to  the  palace  ;  and  xs  it 
always  happerw  tbat  evil  tidings  travel  faster  than  good  newt. 
Ktcsscr  Giacopu  Guidi,>  secretary-  to  his  Excellency,  called  toe 
with  his  wry  month  and  hnughly  voice  ;  diawiog  himaeU  up 
as  stiff  as  a  poker,  he  bcfian  to  speak  to  thix  effect :  "The 
Duke  Kay»  he  wauls  you  to  tell  him  bow  much  you  ask  (or 
your  Persetis."  I  remairted  dumbfounded  and  astonished ; 
yet  I  quickly  replied  that  it  was  not  my  custom  to  put  prioct 
on  my  work,  and  lliat  this  was  not  what  his  Excellency'  hiJ 
promised  mc  two  days  ago.  The  man  raised  his  voice,  ami 
ordeicd  mc  expressly  in  the  Duke's  name,  under  the  penalty 
of  his  severe  displeasure,  to  sny  how  much  1  wanted.  Now  I 
had  hoped  not  only  to  gain  some  handsome  reivard,  trusting 
to  the  mighty  signs  of  kindness  shown  me  bytlie  Duke,  bui 
I  bad  still  mgrc  expected  to  secure  tlie  entire  good  graces  of 
his  Excellency,  seeing  1  never  asked  for  anything,  but  only 
for  his  favour.  Accordingly,  this  wholly  unexpected  way  d 
dealing  with  me  put  mc  in  a  fury,  and  I  was  especially  en- 
raged by  the  manner  which  that  venomous  toad  assumed  in 
discharging  his  commission.  I  exdatmed  tbat  if  the  D' 
gave  me  ten  thousand  crowns  1  should  not  be  paid  eooi 
and  that  if  1  had  ever  thought  things  would  come  to 
haggling,  1  should  not  have  settled  in  his  scr\ncc,  The«; 
upon  the  surly  fellow  t>egan  to  abuse  mc,  and  I  gave  it  him 
t^ck  again. 

Upon  tlic  following  day,  when  1  paid  my  respects  to  the 
Duke,  he  beckoned  to  me.  I  approached,  and  he  exclaimed 
anger:  "Cities and  great  palaces  are  built  with  ten  thousom 
of  ducats."  I  rejoined  :  "  Your  Exceltenc>' can  find  multitudi 
of  men  who  are  able  to  build  you  cities  and  paLace«,  but  yoi 
will  not,  perhaps,  Hnd  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  make 
a  second  Perseus."  Tbco  1  took  my  leave  without  saying  ok 
doing  anything  fartlicr.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Duchess 
salt  for  me,  and  advised  me  to  put  my  difference  with  the 
Duke  into  her  hands,  since  she  thought  she  could  conduct  the 
business  to  my  satisfaction.  On  hearing  these  kindly  wordi 
I  replied  that  I  had  never  asked  any  other  recompense  (or 
my  labours  than  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke,  and  that  hb 
most  illustrious  Excellency  had  assured  me  of  this ;  it  vm 

>  It  •iiue*K  (raoi  a  Mki  vriiun  Iqr  Giwli  to  liasJiMlU  UuK  be  hitrf 
CeUini.  whom  be  mUoI /cjx'm*  hmMt*  ^1  luAr/ii. 
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iiecflfiil  that  t  should  pbce  in  their  Excelteiicies'  hands 
wh;it  I  had  always  frankly  left  to  Ibeai  from  ttic  lirst  daj's 
when  I  undcilook  Utcir  service.  I  farther  added  that  if  his 
njoit  illustrious  Excellency  gave  mc  but  a  cratia,^  which  is 
worth  live  faithings,  for  my  work,  1  should  consider  myself 
oontented.  pro^nded  only  thikt  his  Excellency  did  not  deprive 
me  of  his  favour.  At  these  words  the  Dudiess  smiled  a  little 
and  said :  "  Beuvenuto,  you  would  do  well  to  act  as  1  advise 
you."  Then  she  turned  her  bacic  an<l  left  nie.  I  Uiouglit  tt 
was  tny  besl  policy  to  speak  with  tlic  huiiiilil>'  I  have  above 
described ;  yet  it  turned  out  that  I  had  done  the  worst  for 
myself,  because,  albeit  she  had  harboured  some  angry  feelings 
toward  nve,  she  had  in  ber  a  certain  way  of  dealing  which 
was  ^enerou&. 
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About  that  time  I  was  very  intimate  with  Girolamo  dcgU 
Alluui,'  commissary  of  the  Duke's  militia.  One  day  tliis 
friend  said  to  mc:  "O  Benvcnuto,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  to  put  your  little  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Dakc 
to  dfthts ;  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  repose  confidence 
In  me,  I  feel  myself  the  man  to  settle  matters.  I  know  what 
I  am  saying.  The  Duke  is  getting  really  angry,  and  you 
will  come  badly  out  of  Ihe  affair.  Let  this  suffice :  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  say  all  I  know."  Now,  siibsetiuently  to 
that  conversation  with  the  Duchess,  I  had  been  tnld  by  some 
one,  pofisibly  a  rogue,  Uiat  he  bad  heard  how  the  Duke  said 
upon  some  occasion  which  offered  itself ;  "  For  less  than 
two  farthings  I  m\\  throw  Perseus  to  the  dogs;  and  w)  our 
differences  will  be  ended."  This,  then,  made  me  anxiout, 
and  induced  me  to  entrust  Girolamo  degli  Albuzi  with  the 
negotiaiiiiiis,  telling  him  anything  would  satisfy  me  provided 
I  retained  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke.  That  honest  fellow 
was  excellent  in  all  his  dealings  with  soldiers,  especially 
witit  the  miUtia,  who  are  for  the  roost  part  rustics ;  but  he 
had  no  taste  for  statuary,  and  therefore  coold  not  under 
stand  its  conditions.    Consequently,  when  he  spoke  to  the 

'  A  una))  TVncan  coin. 

Coalnta'i  mouicr.  It  w*i  tumamtH  thai  be  caiiwd  the  liiiiariMi  FranoMM 
Unkciardbl'i  ikalh  hf  potaon.  We  &tiJ  him  eoOitlYta  to  mw  of  Ctnloi^ 
diikliDfk 
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Odkc,  be  txgan  tlius :  '*  Prince,  Bcnvcnuto  has  placed  biin* 
scU  in  my  hands,  and  bas  begged  me  to  rccotnmcad  him 
to  your  Excellency."  l*he  Duke  replied :  "  1  too  am  wiDiitg 
to  refer  myself  to  yon,  and  shall  be  satisAed  with  your  dc- 
ctsJoD."  liicrcupon  Girolamo  composed  n  letter,  with  much 
skill  and  (ircatly  to  my  tionoiir,  tixiiiit  the  sum  which  the 
Ouke  would  liave  to  pity  me  at  3500  tjoldcn  crowns  la  gold : 
and  this  Hhould  not  be  l^ikeii  xs  my  proper  recompense  for 
such  a  masterpiece,  Init  only  as  a  kind  of  gratuity ;  eoougb 
to  say  tltat  I  was  satisfied ;  Willi  many  other  plirases  of  Uke 
tenor,  all  of  which  implied  tlie  price  whicli  1  bsnt  men- 
tioned. 

The  Duke  signed  this  agreement  as  gladly  as  I  took  it 
sadly.  WJica  tlic  Duchess  hc^rd,  slic  said  :  "  It  would  have 
been  t)cttcr  for  that  poor  man  if  he  had  placed  himself  in 
my  bands;  I  could  have  got  him  live  thousand  crowns  in 
gold."  One  Aiiy,  when  1  went  to  the  palace,  site  repeated 
these  same  words  to  me  in  the  pretence  of  Mtrsscr  Alamanno 
Salviati,'  and  laughed  at  mc  a  little,  saying  that  1  deserved 
my  bad  luck. 

The  Diikc  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  paid  a  hundred 
golden  crowns  in  gold  per  montli,  until  liic  sum  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  thus  it  ran  for  some  months.  Afterwards, 
Mc&scr  Antonio  de'  Nobiii,  who  had  to  transact  the  buaness. 
began  to  Rive  me  fifty,  and  sometimes  later  on  lie  gave  mc 
twenty-five,  luid  s'lmctimcs  notliing.  Accordingly,  when  1 
saw  that  the  settlement  was  being  thus  deferred.  I  spoke 
^iKKt-luimouredly  to  Messer  Antonio,  and  begged  him  to  ex- 
plain why  he  did  not  comjilete  my  payments.  He  .uiswered 
in  a  like  tone  of  politeness  ;  yet  it  struck  mc  tliat  he  exposed 
his  own  mind  too  much.  L.ct  tlio  reader  judge.  He  began 
by  saying  lliat  the  sole  reason  why  he  could  not  go  forward 
regularly  with  these  payments,  was  the  scarcity  of  money 
at  the  palace ;  but  he  promised,  when  cash  came  in,  to  dis- 
charge arrears.  Then  he  added :  "  Oh  heavens  I  if  I 
not  pay  you,  1  sliould  bo  an  utter  rogue."  I  was  somewh. 
surprised  to  hear  htm  speak  in  that  way ;  yet  1  resolved  to 
hope  that  he  would  jiay  me  when  lie  had  the  power  to  do 
so.  But  when  I  obxen'ed  tliat  things  went  quite  the  con- 
trary way,  and  saw  that  I  was  being  pillaged,  I  lost  tern 

'  Tliit  Sal*iiti  anil  Ihe  Uc'  Nolrlli  menlioneil  ofienrwd*  occapktJ  • 
llttguiititd  pluc  in  nonoline  Bniula  u  pariiani  uf  tlie  UediH 
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the  man,  and  recalled  to  liis  menior>'  hotly  And  in  anger 
[wlut  he  had  declared  he  would  be  if  he  did  not  pay  me. 
However,  he  died ;  and  five  hundred  crown*  are  still  owing 
to  me:it  the  present  date,  which  i«  nigh  upon  the  end  of 
1566.'    There  was  also  a  iKilance  due  upoft  my  Kibry.  which 
I  tliouuhl  would  be  forKottcn,  since  three  years  had  elapsed 
witliout  payment.     But  it  so  happened  that  tlie  Duke  fell 
[111  of  a  serious  malady,  remaining  forty-eight  houra  without 
ling  water.     Finding  that  the  remedies  of  his  physicians 
iled  nothing,  it  is  probable  that   he  betook   himself  to 
God.  and  therefore  decreed  the  discharge  of  all  debts  to 
his  ser\'ants.     [  too  was  paid  011  this  occasion,  yet  I  never 

tined  what  still  stood  out  ujion  my  Perseus, 
had  almost  determined  to  say  notbinR  more  about  that  tm- 
hicky  Pcrscua ;  but  a  most  remarkable  incident,  which  I  do 
itot  like  to  omit,  obliges  me  to  do  so  ;  wherefore  I  must  now 
turn  back  a  bit,  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  my  narration.  I 
thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best  when  1  totd  the  Duchess  that 
I  could  not  compromise  affairs  which  were  no  longer  in  my 
hands,  seeing  I  had  informed  the  L>nkc  that  1  should  gladly 
accept  whatever  he  diose  to  give  ine.  1  ^iid  this  in  the  hofie 
of  gaining  favour ;  and  witli  this  manifestation  of  siibmissivc- 
ness  I  eniplt)ye<l  every  likely  means  of  pacifying  his  resent- 
ment ;  for  I  ought  to  add  that  a  few  days  before  he  came  to 
tcnns  with  AlbiKzi,  tlie  Dtdce  had  shown  be  was  excessively 
displeased  with  me.  The  reason  was  as  follows :  I  complained 
of  some  abominable  acts  of  injustice  done  to  mc  by  Mcsscr 
Alfonso  ^uistelll,  Metwer  Jaoopo  Polvcrino  of  the  iLXchequcr, 
and  more  than  all  by  Ser  Giovanbaitista  Brandini  of  \'olterra. 
When,  therefore,  I  set  forth  my  cat»c  with  some  vehemence, 
the  I>uke  flew  Into  tli«  greatest  rage  conceivable.  Being  thus 
in  anger,  he  exclaimed  :  "This  is  just  the  same  a«  with  yoor 
Perwus.  when  you  a»ked  those  ten  thousand  crowm.  You 
let  yourself  be  blinded  by  mere  cupidity.  Therefore  I  shall 
have  the  statue  v;dued,  and  sliall  gi%'e  >'ou  what  tlie  ex|>ena 
tltink  it  worlii."    To  these  words  I  replied  witti  loo  much 

>  CWUipa  hcpa  In  wclU  hU  Iftanirt  In  1558.     Eigfat  ycui  had  tiMreforK 
,  BOW  dkpMiL 
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daring  and  a  (ouch  of  indignation,  which  is  olu-ays  out  o(  pktt 
in  dcahng  with  great  princes :  "  How  is  it  possible  that  my 
work  should  be  valued  at  its  pfoper  worth  when  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Florence  atpable  of  performinit  it  ?"  That  increased 
Ills  irritattoii ;  he  uttored  many  furious  phrai>e«,  :ind  anton^ 
tJietn  said ;  "There  is  in  Florence  at  this  day  a  m;iti  well  abk 
toniakesuchanlatue,  and  wh<i  i^i  therefore  highly  capable  of 
judging  it."  He  meant  Bnndiiiello,  Cavalicre  of  S^  Jacupo.' 
Then  I  rejoined  :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrioua  Excelleoc^' 
gave  me  the  meaiiB  of  producing  an  important  and  vei^-  dith- 
cult  masterpiece  in  the  midst  of  this  the  noblest  school  of  tlie 
world  ;  and  my  work  has  been  received  with  tvanner  praises 
than  any  nther  heretofore  exjHised  before  the  gaic  ui  our  in- 
comparable inasterN.  My  cliief  pride  is  the  comincndatioo  ol 
tho»e  able  men  who  botli  understand  and  practise  the  arts  of 
design — as  in  particular  3roiutno,  the  painter ;  tlus  man  set 
himself  to  work,  and  composed  four  sonnets  couclied  in  the 
choicest  style,  and  full  of  honour  to  myself.  I'^rhajist  it  was 
his  example  which  moved  the  whole  dty  to  such  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm.  I  freely  admit  that  if  sculpture  were  his  busineas 
instead  of  paintinc.  then  lironzlno  might  have  been  equal  toa 
task  hkc  mine.  Miotic!  Aiinolo  Buonarroti,  again,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  master :  he,  1  admit,  could  have  achieved 
the  same  success  when  he  w.is  young,  but  not  witli  less  fatigue 
and  trouble  than  I  endured.  But  now  that  he  is  far  advanced 
in  years,  he  would  most  cciiainly  be  found  unequal  to  the 
strain.  Therefore  1  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  no  man 
known  upon  this  earth  could  have  produced  my  Perseus.  For 
the  rest,  my  work  lias  received  the  greatest  reward  1  oouM 
have  wished  for  in  this  world  ;  chiefly  and  especially  because 
your  most  illustrious  Excellency  not  only  expressed  yourself 
satisBed,  but  juaisod  it  far  more  highly  than  any  one  beside 
Wlrnt  greater  and  more  honourable  prize  could  t>e  desired 
by  me  ?  I  aDirm  most  emphatically  that  your  Excclleikcy 
could  nut  pay  mc  with  mure  glorious  coin,  nor  add  from  any 
tre3sur>'  a  wealth  surpassing  this.  Therefore  I  hold  mysctl 
overpaid  already,  and  return  thanks  to  your  most  iUustriooi 
Excellency  witli  all  my  heart."  The  Onke  made  answer: 
"  Probably  you  think  1  have  not  the  money  to  pay  you.  For 
my  part,  I  promise  you  tliat  I  shall  pay  you  more  for  the 
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le  than  it  is  worth."  Thtn  1  retorted  :  "  I  did  not  picture 
my  fancy  any  better  recompense  from  your  Excellency ; 
yet  ]  account  niyHelf  ninply  remunerated  by  that  fin^l  reward 
which  the  scliool  of  Florence  gave  me.  With  this  to  coosole 
mc,  I  ^latl  take  my  departure  on  the  instant,  without  returning 
to  tlie  hou.*e  >-ou  gave  me,  aiid  shall  never  seek  to  »et  my  foot 
in  this  town  again."  We  were  just  at  S,  FeUcitJi,  and  hi( 
Excellency  was  pmceeding  to  the  palace.  WHien  he  heard 
these  choleric  words,  he  turned  upon  me  in  stern  anger  and 
exclaimed  :  "  You  shall  not  go ;  take  heed  you  do  not  go ! " 
Half  tcrriiicd.  I  then  followed  him  to  the  palace. 

On  arriving  there,  his  Exix'llcncy  sent  for  the  Ai'Chbishop  of 
Ksa,  named  Dc'  Bartolini.  and  Messcr  faiidolfo  delta  Stufa,' 
requesting  tliem  to  order  Baccio  ilandincUi,  in  his  name,  to 
examine  well  my  Perseus  and  value  it,  since  he  wished  to  pay 
its  exact  price.  These  excellent  men  went  forthwith  and  per- 
formed their  embassy.  In  reply  B.tndinellosatd  that  he  had 
examined  the  statue  minutely,  and  knew  well  enough  what  it 
was  wortti ;  t>ut  having  been  on  bad  term«  otherwise  with  mc 
(or  some  time  past,  he  did  not  care  to  be  cnL-inglcd  anyhow  in 
my  affairs.  I'hcn  they  began  to  put  a  gentle  pressure  on  him, 
saying :  "Tlie  Duke  ordered  us  to  tell  you,  under  pain  of  his 
dispkasurc.  tli:it  yon  are  to  value  the  statue,  and  you  may  have 
two  or  tlirce  (lays  to  consider  your  estimate.  Wlien  ymi  have 
done  so,  tell  us  ai  what  price  it  ought  to  t>c  jiaid."  He  an- 
swered tliat  his  ju<lgnicnt  was  already  formed,  that  he  could 
not  disobey  the  Duke,  and  that  my  work  was  rich  and  Iwautlful 
and  excellent  in  execution;  therefore  he  thought  sjxiccu  ttiou- 
sand  crov.-ns  or  more  would  not  be  an  excessive  price  for  it 
I'hosc  good  and  courteous  gentlemen  reported  this  to  the 
Duke,  who  was  mightily  enraged ;  they  also  told  the  nmc  to 
me.  1  replied  tliat  notliing  in  the  world  would  induce  nw  to 
take  praise  from  Baudincllo,  "  seeing  that  this  bad  man  speaks 
ill  of  everybody."  My  words  were  carried  to  the  Duke;  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  Duchess  wanted  mc  to  place  the 
matter  in  her  hands.  All  that  I  have  written  is  the  pure  truth. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  ought  to  have  trusted  to  ber  intcrvcntton. 


*  OMftiodc'  Bartciliai  wis  «kd«  AcchUthop  ol  Piu  in  itiS,  •!  ihe^tol 
iboai  ttvcMetn.  He  «u  >  davaud  adIwRM  at  ibe  MrdtcL  lie  ira>  itaui 
■p  wkit  dnnnit  In  S.  Annlo^  ind  Mnl  u  hocucc  lo  ibe  Immttl  umy. 
)%nilolfb  dells  Slnta  bid  bt*»  eup-itua  to  Ctierin*  ■!«'  Moltd  wUl« 
I>iupMnr>4. 
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for  then  I  should  have  been  quickly  paid,  oad  should  have 
received  so  much  more  into  the  bat-gain. 


XCVIII 

The  Duke  sent  me  word  by  Measer  I^clio  Toretio,*  bis 

Master  of  the  Rolls,'  that  he  wanted  mc  to  execute  some 
baa-i-etic'fx  iti  hntiue  for  the  choir  uf  S.  Maris  del  More. 
Now  Uic  chinr  watt  by  Bandindlii.  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
enrich  his  lud  work  witli  my  lulxitirs.  He  had  not  indeed 
designed  it,  for  he  understood  nothing  whatever  about  ardii- 
lecture;  the  clc:^gn  was  given  by  GtuhaiK),  the  son  oi  thxt 
Baccio  d'AKiioto,  the  wood-carver,  who  i^H^iled  ttic  cupola.' 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  sliows  no  talent.  For  lioth  reasons  I 
wait  (iutcntiiiied  not  to  undertake  the  task,  altliotigh  1  (old  the 
Duke  ptlitcly  tltat  I  would  do  whatever  his  moect  illustrious 
Kxcellcnc>'  ordered.  Accordingly,  he  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  Uie  Board  of  Works  (or  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,*  teUioK 
them  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  me ;  he  would  continue 
my  allowance  of  two  hundred  crowns  a  year,  while  they  were 
to  supply  the  rest  out  of  Ihcir  funds. 

In  due  course  1  came  before  the  Board,  and  they  told  me 
what  the  Duke  had  arrantjcd  Feclin)!  that  1  could  explain 
my  views  more  frankly  to  the»e  Hcntlemen,  I  bcjista  by 
demonstrating  tliat  so  many  histories  in  bronze  would  cost 
a  vast  amount  of  money,  which  would  be  toLally  thrown 
away,  giving  all  my  reasons,  which  they  fully  ap|ti<;<:iated. 
In  the  first  place,  I  said  that  tlic  construction  of  the  dtoir 
was  altogether  incorrect,  without  proportion,  art.  conveni- 
ence, grace,  or  good  design.  In  the  next  place,  tlte  bas- 
reUcfs  would  have  to  stand  too  low,  beneath  llic  proper  line 
of  vision ;  they  would  become  a  place  for  dogs  to  piss  at, 
and  be  always  full  of  ordure.  Consequently,  I  declined 
positively  to  execute  them.  However,  since  I  did  not  wish 
to  throw  away  tlic  best  years  of  my  life,  and  was  eager  to 

'  A  native  of  Fttoft  Conmo'i  AudltDCc,  i  %y}  t  &nl  SecreUry  ot  Cnad 
Chaaccllcn,  1546.     lie  wu  ■  ptu  jiuiit. 

*  Am  audiMt. 

'  It  wu  bucio  (I'A^olo  wliu  ft1lct«d  Unindlstctii'*  pUn  for  Iba  cvpob. 
BuonuTMi  DMd  lo  uy  llial  ho  aiiidt  it  look  lik*  •  age  far  cHck«<&  WU» 
Koik  rennincd  UDfinUiBd. 

*  OfoviJiS.  Maria  Mfhn, 
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^118  most  iUiutrious  Bxccllcncy,  wlioin  I  lud  the  sin- 
Jesire  lo  (patily  .ind  obey,  I  ntuJe  the  follnu-inft  pro- 

poitaL  Let  the  Dulte,  if  he  wiintit  to  employ  my  tnlcnts, 
give  mv  the  middle  door  of  the  cathedral  to  pcrfomn  in 
bronze.  This  would  be  wctl  seen,  and  would  confer  (ar 
more  ulory  on  hiv  most  illustrious  Kxceltency.  I  would 
bind  ni>-sel(  bv  contract  to  receive  no  remuneration  unless 

tl  pitKliiced  HomethtiiK  better  tlian  the  finest  of  the  Baptis- 
tery doors.'  But  if  I  completed  it  accordinR  to  my  promise, 
then  I  was  williniE  to  have  It  valued,  and  to  be  paid  one 

t  thousand  crowns  less  tlian  the  estimate  made  by  experts. 
The  members  of  the  Board  were  well  pleased  \vith  Uiis 
suggestion,  and  went  at  once  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
Duke,  amoHK  them  being  F^cro  Salviati.  They  expected 
him  to  be  extremely  Kratilied  with  their  communication,  but 
it  turned  out  just  the  contrary.  He  replied  that  1  wa» 
a]wa>'s  wantinft  to  do  tlie  exact  opposite  of  what  he  bade 
me ;  and  so  Piero  left  Iiim  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion. On  hearing  this,  1  went  oR  to  the  Duke  at  once, 
who  displayed  some  irritation  when  he  saw  me.  However. 
1  tHrggcd  him  to  condescend  to  hear  me,  and  he  replied  that 
be  was  willing.  1  then  began  from  the  twginning,  and  used 
such  convincing  arguments  that  he  saw  at  last  how  the 
matter  really  xtood,  unce  I  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
Lflniy  be  throwing  a  large  sum  o<  money  away.  Then  I 
Fattened  Ids  temper  by  suggesting  tliat  if  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency  did  not  care  to  have  the  door  begun,  two  pulpits 
had  anyhow  to  be  made  for  the  choir,  and  that  these  would 
both  of  them  be  considerable  works,  which  would  confer 
glory  on  his  reign ;  for  my  part,  I  was  ready  to  execute  a 
great  nuii]t>er  of  bronze  bas-reliefs  witli  appropriate  decora* 
liratK.  In  this  way  1  brought  him  round,  and  he  gave  me 
orders  to  construct  tlie  models. 

Accordingly  I  set  at  work  on  several  models,  and  be- 
stowed immense  pains  on  them.  Among  these  there  was 
one  with  eight  panels,  carried  out  with  far  more  science 
tlian  the  rest,  and  which  seemed  to  me  more  tilted  for  the 
puipow.  Having  taken  tltem  several  times  to  the  palace, 
his  Excellency  tent  word  by  Mcsscr  Ccvire,  the  keeper  of 
his  wardrobe,  that  I  should  lc;tve  them  there.     After  the 


>  lie  ncani  Cblbtnt'*  teewiil  dov,  b  ail  fn*M6tf, 
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Diitte  hiul  ii).tpeclc<l  thcfm,  I  jietcei^xd  th.it  he  had  selected 
the  tc.t&t  beautiful.  One  (Lay  he  sent  (or  mc,  2nd  during 
our  converaatioD  about  the  models,  1  gave  many  rciuoia 
why  tlie  octajfonal  pulpit  would  Ik  lar  more  convenient  for 
it»  destined  uses,  and  would  produce  a  mucb  &ncr  cfTccL 
He  answered  Uiat  he  wished  me  to  make  it  square,  because 
he  liked  thai  form  better ;  and  thus  he  went  on  conversing 
(or  some  time  vcrj-  pleasantly.  1  meanwhile  tost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  everything  t  could  in  the  interests  of  art 
Now  whether  the  Duke  knew  that  I  luul  spoken  tlic  Iruili, 
or  whether  he  wanted  to  have  his  own  way,  a  lonj;  lime 
passed  before  I  heard  anythinK  more  about  it. 


XCIX 

About  this  time  the  great  block  ol  marble  arrived  wbldi 
was  intended  for  Uic  Neptune.  It  had  been  brought  op 
the  Amo,  and  then  b>'  the  Grieve*  to  the  road  at  Poggio 
a  Caiaiio,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  Florence  by  tliat  level 
way ;  and  tlicrc  1  went  to  see  it.  Now  I  knew  very  well 
that  the  Duchess  by  her  special  influence  had  managed  to 
have  it  given  to  Bandincllo.  No  envy  prompted  me  to 
dispute  his  claims,  but  rather  pity  for  that  poor  unfortunate 
piece  of  marble.  Observe,  by  the  way,  th«t  everytliing, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  subject  to  an  evil  destiny, 
although  one  tries  to  iave  it  from  some  manifest  evil,  falls 
at  once  into  far  worse  plight;  as  happened  to  this  marble 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Bartolommeo  Ammanato,' 
of  whom  1  sJialt  speak  the  truth  in  its  proper  place.  After 
inspecting  this  most  splendid  block.  I  measured  it  in  every 
direction,  and  on  reluming  to  Florence,  nuule  several  little 
models  suited  to  its  proportions.  Then  I  went  (o  Poggio  I 
a  Caiano,  where  the  Uukc  and  Duclie$$  were  staying,  with 
Uieir  son  the  Prince.  1  found  them  all  at  table,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  dminK  in  a  pn\'alc  aiu/tmcnt;  so  I  entered 
Intn  conversation  with  tlie  Prince.  We  had  been  spcalnng 
for  a  long  while,  when  the  Duke,  who  was  in  a  room  adja-  < 

■  ItBi««d  of  Ihe  Grievf,  wlikli  b  not  a  nmripble  nrcun.  Il  tppemn  ihM 
Ctllin)  mtchl  lo  hive  wtilteB  ilie  Omkmne. 
*  ITili  (cutiiiKt  wn'  bam  ID  ijil.  M)i]  died  in  1591.     lie  Hvniud  imdcf 

lU&dinclli  anil  S«nt>/risi>. 
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cent,  heard  my  voice,  and  condescended  very  graciousl>-  tn 
send  (or  mv.    When  I  presented  myself  before  their  Excel- 

Ilencies,  the  Duchess  addressed  inc  in  a  very  ple.a53nt  tone; 
and  having  thus  opened  the  con?ersation,  I  gradually  in- 
tro<lticed  the  subject  of  tliat  noble  block  o(  marble  I  had 
seeii.  I  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  their  ancestors  had 
brought  the  inajinificent  school  of  Florence  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excellence  oiily  by  ittimiilatiiif;  comiKtition  among  artists 
in  tlicir  several  branches.     It  wiut  thus  that  the  wonderful 

■  ciipola  and  the  lovely  doors  of  San  Giovanni  had  tieen  pro- 
duced,  together  with  those  multitudes  of  handsome  edifices 
and  statues  which  made  a  crown  of  artistic  glory  for  their 
city  above  anything  the  world  had  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients.  Upon  this  the  Duchess,  with  some  anger, 
obser%'cd  that  she  very  well  knew  what  I  meant,  and  tiade 
me  nc^-cr  mention  that  block  of  marble  in  her  presence, 
since  she  did  nnt  like  it.  I  replied:  "So,  then,  you  do  not 
like  me  to  act  as  tlie  attorney  of  your  Exceltendes.  and  to 

I  do  my  utmost  to  ensure  your  being  belter  served  ?  Reflect 
upon  it,  my  lady ;  if  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies 
think  fit  to  open  the  model  for  a  Neptune  to  competition, 
althou^  you  arc  resolved  to  give  it  to  Bandincllo,  (his  will 
urge  Bandincllo  for  his  own  credit  to  display  greater  art 
and  science  than  if  he  knew  he  had  no  rivals.  In  this 
\vay,  my  princes,  you  will  be  fiu-  belter  served,  and  will  not 
ditcoutage  our  sdiool  of  artists ;  t^ou  will  l>e  able  to  per- 
ceive which  of  us  is  eager  to  excel  in  tlie  grand  style  of 
our  noble  calling,  and  will  sliow  yourselves  princes  who 
enjoy  and  imdcrstand  the  fine  arts."  The  Duclic««,  in  a  great 
rage,  tc^d  me  that  1  tired  her  paticticc  out ;  she  wanted  lh« 
marble  for  Bandincllo,  adding :  "  Ask  the  Duke ;  for  his 
Excellency  also  means  Bandincllo  to  have  it"  When  Ihe 
Duchess  had  spoken,  the  Dake,  who  had  kept  silence  up  to 
this  time,  said:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  h^d  that  fine  bJock 
qiurricd  especially  for  Bandincllo,  and  so  I  mean  tliat  Ban- 
dinello  shall  have  it  to  do  what  lie  likes  with  it."  I  turned 
to  the  Dtike  and  spoke  as  follows:  "My  lord,l  enlreal  yoor 
most  illustrious  Excellency  to  lend  a  patient  bearing  while 
t  speak  four  words  in  your  service."  He  told  me  to  say  all 
t  wanted,  and  that  he  WD4ild  listen.  Tticn  I  began:  "Ynu 
will  remember,  my  lord,  that  the  marble  which  Bandincllo 
used  for  bis  Hercules  and  Cacas  was  quarried  (or  our  in- 
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comparable  Cliche]  Ajinolo  Buonarroti.  He  tutd  made  the 
model  for  a  Samson  with  four  Bgures,  which  wotild  hare 
been  Uie  fmcst  masterpiece  in  the  wliole  world ;  but  ytxt 
Bandincllo  got  out  of  it  only  twr>  figures,  botli  ill-executed 
and  biinfjlcd  in  the  worst  niaiiiier;  wlicicfore  our  acboul 
etill  exclaims  against  the  great  wrong  which  was  done  to 
that  magnificctit  block.  I  believe  that  more  than  a  tlinusanJ 
MHinels  were  put  up  In  abuse  of  that  detestable  pcrfonB- 
■tnce ;  and  I  know  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
remembers  the  (act  very  well.  Therefore,  my  powerful 
prince,  seeing  how  the  men  to  whose  c:trc  that  work  was 
entrusted,  in  tlieir  want  of  Lute  -md  wisdom,  took  Micbd 
AgROlo's  marble  away  from  him,  and  ff.tve  it  to  BandiitellOk 
who  spoilt  it  in  the  way  the  whole  world  knou-j,  oh !  will 
you  suffer  tliis  far  more  splendid  block,  although  it  behrngs 
to  Baodinello,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  that  man  who 
cannot  help  m^inghni;  it,  instead  of  giving  it  to  some  artist 
of  talent  c:ipiil>lc  of  doing  it  full  justice  ?  Arrange,  my  lord, 
th»t  c\'c;iy  one  who  likes  shall  make  a  model :  h.ivc  them 
all  exhibited  to  the  school ;  you  then  will  hear  what  the 
scliool  thinks ;  your  own  good  judgment  will  enable  you  to 
select  the  best ;  in  this  way,  finally,  you  will  not  throw  aw:ay 
your  money,  nor  discourage  a  tand  of  Jutists  the  like  of 
whom  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  world,  and  who 
fonn  tlic  glor>'  of  your  most  illustriouit  Excellency." 

The  Duke  listened  witli  Ihc  utmost  graciousncss ;  then  he 
rose  from  table,  and  turning  to  mc,  said  :  "  Go,  my  BcnvenutOt 
make  a  model,  and  earn  that  tine  marble  for  yourself ;  lor 
what  you  say  is  the  tnitli,  and  I  acknowledge  it."  The 
Duchess  tossed  her  head  defiantly,  and  muttered  1  know 
not  what  angry  sentences. 

I  made  them  a  respectful  bow  and  relumed  to  Florence 
burning  with  eagerness  to  set  hands  upon  my  model. 


When  the  Duke  came  to  Florence,  he  sought  me  at  my* 
house  without  giving  me  previous  notice.     I  sliowcd  him  two 
tittle  models  of  different  design.    Though  he  praised  the 
both,  he  said  that  one  of  tliem  pleased  him  better  thAn  tl; 
otlier ;  1  was  to  finish  tlie  one  lie  liked  witli  care ;  and  ihu 
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y  would  be  to  my  adv-uutiiKi:.  Now  his  Excellenc)'  had  already 
seen  Baiidtitcllo's  iledKn^,  and  tliotie  of  other  sculptor* :  hut, 
3fi  I  was  infoiincd  l>y  inaii>'  of  his  courtiers  who  had  Iicard 
him,  he  commended  mine  far  above  the  rest     Among  other 

I  matters  worthy  of  record  and  of  great  weight  upon  this  point, 
I  will  mention  the  following.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Flore 
was  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  the  Duke  took  him  to  Poggio 
a  Cai:mo.  Upon  the  road,  notictnif  the  marble  as  he  passed, 
the  Cardinal  pniisvd  it  hi;;hly.  itniuirint!  of  his  Excellency 
for  what  sculptor  lie  intended  it  The  Duke  replied  at  once : 
"  For  my  friend  Benvcnuto,  who  has  iii.tde  a  splendid  model 
witli  a  view  to  it."  This  was  rcptxtcd  to  roe  by  men  whom 
1  could  trust 
flcaring  what  the  Duke  had  mid,  1  went  to  the  Duchess, 
and  took  bet  some  snwdi  bits  of  goldsmith's  work,  which 

■  greatly  pleased  bur  Excellency.  Then  she  asked  what  I  was 
doin^:.  and  I  replied  :  "  My  lady,  I  have  taken  in  hand  for  my 
pleasure  one  of  tlie  mo«t  lat>orious  piece*  whicli  have  ever 
been  produced.  It  is  a  Christ  of  the  whitest  marble  set  upon 
a  croM  of  the  blackest,  exactly  of  the  same  sixe  as  a  UtI  man. 
She  immediately  inquired  what  I  meant  to  do  with  it  1 
answered :  "You  must  know,  my  lady,  that  I  would  not  sell 

tit  foi  two  thousand  golden  ducats  ;  it  is  of  such  diftiailt 
execution  that  I  think  no  man  ever  attempted  the  like  before ; 
nor  would  1  have  undertaken  it  at  the  commts^on  of  any 
prince  whatever,  for  fear  I  might  prove  inadequate  to  the 
task.  I  tXKight  the  marbles  with  my  own  money,  and  have 
kept  a  >'ounK  man  some  two  years  as  my  assistuit  in  the 
work.  Whikt  with  the  stone,  the  Iron  frame  to  hold  tt  up, 
and  the  wages,  it  hiis  cost  nie  above  tlirec  hundred  cn>wn8L 
Consequently,  1  woidd  not  wit  it  for  two  thousand.  But  if 
H  your  Excellency  dctgus  to  grant  mc  a  favour  which  la  wholly 
^LuUmelcss,  1  sltall  be  delighted  to  make  you  a  present  of  it. 
^HHI I  ask  is  llial  your  Excellency  will  not  use  your  inlluence 
ctllicr  agitinst  or  for  the  models  which  the  Duke  has  ordered 
Id  bo  iroide  of  the  Neptune  for  that  great  block  of  marble." 
She  replied  witli  mighty  indignation;  "So  then  you  value 
neither  my  help  nor  my  opposition?"  "On  the  contrary, 
I  value  them  highly,  princess  ;  or  why  am  I  offering  to  give 
you  what  1  value  at  two  thousand  ducats  t  But  I  have  such 
conAdeiice  in  my  bborious  and  well-lruned  studies,  that  I 
hope  to  win  tlie  palm,  even  agaiiut  the  great  Micliel  Axnolo 
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BuofuuToti,  from  wtiom  atxl  from  no  one  else  I  bave  learood 
all  that  I  know.  Indeed,  1  sliould  be  much  better  pleased 
to  enter  into  competition  witb  him  wito  knowv  so  macb 
than  with  those  others  who  know  but  Utile  of  their  sil 
Contendinii  with  my  sublime  master.  I  could  gain  laoitls  Id 
plenty,  whereas  there  arc  but  (cw  to  be  reaped  in  a  cootot 
wilti  tlie»e  men."  After  I  had  spoken,  she  rose  in  a  hay- 
angry  mood,  and  I  relumed  to  work  with  all  the  strcafilb 
had  upon  roy  moiIeL 

When  it  was  finished,  tlte  Duke  came  to  see  it, 
with  him  two  ambassador^  one  from  tlie  Duke  of  Kc 
the  other  from  the  Signory  of  Lucca.  They  were  delighted, 
and  the  Duhc  said  to  Uiosc  two  gentlemen :  "  Upon  my 
word,  Bcnvcnuto  deserves  to  have  the  marble."  Then  Ihejr 
both  paid  mc  the  highest  compliments,  especially  the  envoj 
from  Lucca,  who  was  a  person  of  accomplishments  and 
learning.!  |  i^^^  retired  to  some  distance  in  order  that 
they  miKht  dcchiuige  opinions  freely :  but  when  I  heard 
tliat  I  was  l)eing  complimented,  I  came  up.  turned  to  the 
Duke,  and  saiil :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
ought  now  to  employ  another  admirable  device :  decree  thai 
every  one  who  Ukes  shall  make  a  mcxlel  in  day,  exactly  nf 
the  same  size  as  the  marble  has  to  be.  In  this  way  ynu 
will  be  able  to  judge  far  better  who  deserves  the  commbsioDi 
and  I  may  observe  that  if  your  Excellency  docs  not  give 
to  the  wmlptor  who  dcseni'es  it.  this  will  not  wrong  the  man^ 
so  mud),  but  will  reflect  great  discredit  upon  youn^lf,  sincOj 
the  loss  and  shame  will  fall  on  you.  On  the  other  hand 
if  you  award  it  to  the  one  who  has  deserved  it,  you  wil 
acquire  great  glory  in  tlie  first  place,  and  will  employ  your 
treasure  well,  while  artiKbi  will  believe  that  you  appredalc 
and  understand  their  business."  No  sooner  had  I  finished 
speaking  than  the  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  be|^ 
to  move  away.  While  they  were  taking  leave,  tlic  am- 
bassador of  Lucca  said  to  the  Duke :  "  Ptince,  this  Bcn- 
vcnuto of  yours  is  a  terrible  man  I " '  The  Duke  responded ; 
*'  He  is  much  more  terrible  than  j-ou  imagine,  and  well  wc 
it  for  him  if  he  were  a  httle  less  terrible;  then  he  would 
possess  at  the  present  moment  many  things  which  he  ha*J 
not  got."    These  predse  wordK  were  reported  to  mc  by  the 

'  Probiblr  Girulitno  Lucchninl. 

'  Sm  iDlroduclioo,  di.  i*.,  fot  ihc  moniiis  of  ihc  irord  ttrwHUi. 
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f,  by  way  at  chiding  and  advirinj;  me  to  change  my 

cnnducl.  I  told  liim  thnt  I  bad  <he  greatest  wish  to  oblige 
inv  lord  as  his  affectionate  and  faithful  servant,  but  that  1 
did  not  understand  the  arts  of  flattery.  Several  months 
after  this  dale,  Bandinello  died :  and  it  waa  tbou^t  that 
in  addition  to  his  iDtcmpcrale  habits  of  life,  the  mortifica- 
tion nf  having  probably  to  lose  the  marble  contributed  to 
bm  declint.-. 

CI 

idinelio  bad  received  information  of  the  crudfiz  which, 
have  said  above,  I  was  now  engaged  upon.     Accord- 

f{Iy  he  laid  his  hands  at  once  upon  a  block  of  marble, 
and  produced  the  Pieta  which  may  I>c  seen  in  the  cburcb 
of  tlie  Annuniiata.  Now  I  had  oflfcred  my  crucilix  to  S- 
Marin  Novella,  and  had  already  lixed  up  Ihe  iron  clamps 
whereby  I  meant  to  fasten  it  against  the  wall.  I  only 
asked  for  permission  to  construct  a  little  sarcophafpiH  upon 
tJie  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  Christ,  into  which  I  might 
creep  when  1  was  dead.  The  friars  told  me  tliat  they 
could  not  grant  this  without  the  consent  of  their  building 
committee.'  I  replied:  "Good  brethren,  why  did  not  you 
consult  your  committee  t)c(orc  you  allowed  me  to  place  my 
crucifix }  Without  their  leave  you  suffcted  me  to  fix  my 
clamps  and  other  necessary  fittings." 

On  this  account  1  refused  to  give  those  fruits  of  my 
enormous  labours  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  even 
though  the  oventeers  of  Ihe  fabric  came  and  bcgt<ed  me  for 
the  crucifix.  1  turned  at  once  to  the  church  of  the  Anntm- 
ziata,  and  when  1  explained  the  terms  on  which  I  had 
sought  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  S.  Maria  Novella,  Uio&e 
virtuous  friars  of  the  Nunxiata  unanimously  told  me  to 
place  it  in  their  church,  and  let  me  make  my  grave  accofd- 
jng  to  my  will  and  pleasure.  When  Bandinello  became 
aware  of  this,  he  set  to  work  with  great  diligence  at  the 
complelion  of  his  Pictit,  and  prayed  the  Duchets  to  get  for 
him  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  for  hit  monument.  This  he 
oblrUned  with  some  difficuUy;  and  on  receiving  the  per- 
minion,  he  erected  bin  f^et^  with  great  haste.  It  was  not 
altogether  atmpleted  when  he  died. 

■  /  Utt  Ofirti. 
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The  Ducliess  tlien  said  thnt,  even  iu  she  had 
him  in  life,  ao  w<>uld  slie  protect  him  in  the  grave,  and 
albeit  he  was  dead,  I  need  never  try  to  get  that  btodc 
marble.  Apropos  of  which,  tlic  broker  Beniardcine,  nie 
me  one  day  in  the  country,  said  tliat  tlic  Dudicss  had ; 
the  marble.  I  replied  :  "  Unhappy  piece  of  stone  t  la 
hands  of  BandincUo  it  would  certainly  have  come  to 
l>ut  in  those  of  Ammanato  its  fate  is  a  hundred  times ' 
Now  I  had  received  orders  from  the  Duke  to  make  a 
model,  of  the  same  sixe  ns  the  marble  would  allow  ;  he  alv>~ 
provided  me  with  wood  and  clay,  set  up  a  Kirt  oi  screen  m  the 
LoggHi  where  my  Perseus  stoncU,  and  paid  me  one  woricnun. 
1  went  about  my  business  with  all  dihgence,  and  constructed 
the  wooden  framework  according  to  my  excellent  system. 
Then  I  brought  the  model  successfully  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out caring  whether  I  should  have  to  execute  it  in  marble,  since 
1  knew  the  Duchess  was  revived  1  should  not  get  the  com- 
mission. Consequently  I  paid  no  heed  to  that.  Only  I  felt 
very  glad  to  underjfo  this  labour,  hopmg  to  make  the  btlchr!^ 
who  wiu  after  all  a  pervin  of  intelligence,  as  indeed  I  had  the 
means  of  observing  at  a  later  period,  repent  of  having  done  lo 
great  a  wrong  boti)  to  the  marble  and  herself.  Giovanni  the 
Fleming  also  made  a  model  in  the  doistcr  of  S.  Croce; 
Viuzenzio  Danti  of  Pcnigia  another  in  the  house  of  Messei 
Oltaviano  de'  Medici ;  the  son  of  Moschino  began  a  third  al 
Pisa,  and  Bartolommeo  Ammanato  a  fourth  in  the  Loggia, 
whici)  we  divided  between  us.' 

When  I   had  blocked  the  whole  of  mine  out  well, 
wanted  to  begin  upon  the  details  of  the  head,  which  I 
already  just  sketched  out  in  outline,  the  Duke  came  dc     _ 
from  the  palace,  and  Giorgetio,  the  piuiitcr,'  took  bim  into 
Amnianato's  work»hed.     This  man  had  t>een  engaged  tlicc 


■?c 


)  GiaB  Bolo^a,  m  Jon  Boullo^e,  wu  bora  al  Dooal  •bout  ii 
WFn(,  while  a  i«ry  ivmn)*  man,  (a  Rome,  and  (bni  KUlcd  u  1 
Theic  he  Am  pinml  repiiiniion  by  »  Vcnui  which  Uic  Prince  F« 
twnght.  The  Ncpignc  on  ibe  piam  u  Bolopu.  which  i*  hii  wotk.  maf 
profwbly  have  been  ciceuitd  from  the  modd  be  ni»de  in  eooipttitioa  npM 
thbooeoiton.  Vincciuo  Dinli  vu  bom  U  Paoffia  in  153a  He  pnittaccd 
IhetMOOtedanicof  Foue  luiliM  ill.,  which  mar  HUi  be  teea  la U*  nalire  titj. 
Simoae  CIoll,  called  11  Ma«oi,  wot  a  vciv  fur  iculptor  who  diod  in  1554, 
leaviBg  a  Mn,  FranecMO,  called  Ii  Moachifuk  who  «*  al«o  a  •colptot,  at 
hw)  readifd  tha  api  of  tbinj  u  ihit  epoch.  It  U  lb««tM«  le  (hit  • 
piobaljly  thai  Cctlini  refers  above. 

*  GiurEio  Vauri. 
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with  bis  own  hands  several  days,  in  company  with  Ammanato 
;iiid  all  his  worki>eoplft,  Wliile.  tlien,  the  Duke  was  inspect- 
ing Ammanato'ii  model,  1  received  inlelliRcncc  (hat  lie  seemed 
but  little  pleased  with  it.  In  spite  of  Giorgctto's  trying  to 
dose  him  with  his  tluent  nonsense,  the  Duke  shook  his  head, 
and  turning  to  Mcsscr  Gtanstcfano,*  exclaimed  :  "Go  and  ask 
Bcnvenuto  if  bis  colossal  statue  is  far  enough  forward  for  bim 
to  gratify  us  with  a  glance  at  it."  Mcsser  Gianstefano  dis- 
charged this  embassy  with  crciit  t^ict,  and  in  tlic  mo«t 
courlcmis  terms.  He  adde<l  that  if  1  did  not  think  my  work 
quite  ready  to  be  seen  yet,  I  miKhl  say  mi  fi-aiikly,  since  the 
Duke  knew  well  tliat  I  had  eiijo>-ed  but  little  assistance  fur  so 
lanie  an  undertakins.  I  replied  that  I  entreated  him  to  do 
me  the  favour  of  coming  :  for  though  my  model  was  not  far 
advanced,  >'et  the  inlelliKcnoe  of  his  Excellency  would  enable 
him  to  comprehend  t>crrectly  how  it  wax  likely  to  look  when 
finished,  litis  kindly  i^cntlcman  took  back  my  message  to 
tht:  Duke,  who  came  with  pleasure.  No  soonci  had  be 
entered  the  enclosure  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  wotk,  than 
be  gave  signs  of  being  greatly  satJsGed.  Then  he  walked  all 
round  it,  stopping  at  each  of  the  four  piMnts  of  view,  exactly 
as  the  ripest  expert  would  have  done.  Aftcrwarth  he  sliowed 
by  nods  and  gestures  of  approval  that  it  pleased  him ;  but  he 
Slid  no  more  tlian  this  :  "  Denvcnuto.  you  have  only  to  give  a 
little  surface  to  your  sLitue."  Then  he  turned  to  htK  attend- 
ants, praising  my  performance,  and  saying :  "  Tlie  small 
model  which  I  saw  in  his  bouse  pleased  me  greatly,  but  this 
has  far  exceeded  it  in  merit" 


CII 

It  pleased  God,  who  rules  all  things  for  our  good — I  mean, 
for  those  who  acknowledge  and  t>clieve  in  Him  -.  such  men 
never  fail  to  gain  His  protection — that  about  this  time  a 
certain  rascal  from  Vecchio  called  l*iermaria  d'AnterigoU, 
and  sunuimed  Lo  Sbietta,  Introduced  himself  to  me.  He  is 
a  sfaeep-graiier ;  and  being  closely  rebted  to  Messcr  Guido 
Guidi,  the  physician,  who  is  now  provost  of  Pcsda,  1  tent  car 
to  hb  propolis.  The  man  offered  to  sell  me  a  farm  of  htt 
for  the  term  of  my  n:itural  life.  I  did  not  care  to  go  and  ice 
>  l-ralnUv  UiuMctuo  UtlL 
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it,  Biace  I  wanted  to  complete  (he  model  at  my  colossal 
Neptune.  There  was  also  no  reason  why  1  should  nsit  the 
property,  t>ecaiise  Stiielta  only  sold  it  to  me  for  the  incofDC* 
This  be  had  noted  dou-n  »t  so  many  bushels  of  grain,  u 
mu£li  of  wine,  oil,  standing  oom,  chestnuts,  and  other  pro- 
duce. I  reckoned  that,  as  the  market  then  ran,  thew  to 
getlicf  were  worth  something  considerably  over  a  hundred 
golden  crowns  in  gold ;  and  I  paid  bim  650  crowns,  whidi 
included  duties  to  the  state.  Consequently,  when  be  left  a 
memorandum  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  llie  eSect  (hat  be 
would  always  keeji  up  these  products  of  tlie  farm  in  the  samr 
viUucs  during  uiy  lifetime,  I  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to 
inspect  it.  Only  I  made  tntiuirics,  to  the  best  of  tny  abilit)', 
as  to  whetltcr  Sbictta  and  his  t}Totbcr  Scr  Fih]>po  were  well 
off  enough  to  give  me  good  security.  Many  pcnoos,  ul 
divers  sorts,  who  knew  them,  assured  me  that  my  secunly 
was  excellent  W'c  agreed  to  call  in  Slt  Kerfranccsco 
ticitoldi,  notar>'  at  the  Mcrcantanna ;  and  at  the  very  first 
I  handed  him  Sbielia's  niemomndnm,  expecting  that  this 
would  be  recited  in  the  deed.  But  the  notary  who  drew  it 
up  was  so  occupied  witli  detailing  twenty-two  boundariei 
described  by  Sbielta,*  tliat,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  neglected 
to  include  in  the  contract  what  the  vendor  bad  propoied  to 
fumislt.  While  he  was  writing,  I  went  on  working ;  and 
snce  it  took  him  several  hours,  1  finished  a  good  piece  of 
my  Neptune's  head. 

After  the  contract  wa»  signed  and  sealed,  Sbtetta  t>egan  to 
pay  me  the  most  marked  attentions,  which  I  rettimcd  in  like 
measure.  He  made  me  presents  of  kids,  cheese,  capoits, 
fresh  curds,  and  many  sorts  of  fruit,  until  1  began  to  be  almusl 
a-thanicd  uf  so  niucli  kindness.  In  exchange  for  tlieae 
courtesies,  I  always  took  him  from  the  inn  to  lodge  with  me 
when  he  came  into  Florence,  ottcn  inviting  a  relative  or  two 
who  happened  to  attend  him.  On  one  of  these  ocaMonsbe 
told  me  with  a  touch  of  pleasantry  that  il  was  really  shameful 
for  me  lo  have  bought  a  farm,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
weeks,  not  yet  to  have  left  my  business  (or  three  da>-s  in  (lie 

■  Whai  Cdlini  inuni  it  that  SbMla  wm  to  mA  Ihe  (trm.  wyi^  CcUIid 
ill  umukl  value,  ll  upptaii  fmat  Mine  foniaihn  wliicit  loUoir  Umi  ita 
fitralt  niic  Vi  be  paid  in  kind. 

'  The  Hoid  cenfiHt,  whicb  t  luire  tmniUinl  Jeirn/.inin,  may  ombm  Awam 
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hntids  of  tny  work|)eop)e,  so  as  to  have  come  lo  look  at  it 
Hia  wlieedling  words  and  ways  induced  mc  to  set  off,  in  a 
bad  hour  for  my  welfare,  on  a  visit  to  him.  Sbietta  received 
mc  in  his  own  house  with  such  attentions  and  such  honours 
as  »  duke  might  covet.  His  wife  orcssed  me  even  more  ihao 
lie  did ;  and  tliese  excellent  relations  continited  between  tis 
until  the  |iUins  which  he  and  his  brother  Ser  Filippo  had  in 
u)iiid  were  iully  matured. 

cni 

Mcnnwhile  I  did  not  sustwnd  my  Liboun  on  the  Nepttuie, 
which  was  now  qtiJtc  blocked  out  upou  aii  eicellent  $>'stem, 
uudiscovcrcd  and  unknown  before  I  t»ed  iL  Consequently. 
although  I  knew  I  should  not  get  the  marble  for  the  reasons 
alravc  lurnitcd.  I  hoped  to  have  it  soon  completed,  and  lo 
dispby  it  on  the  piazz:i  simply  for  my  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  warm  and  pleusiint  season  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  attentions  of  those  two  rascals,  disposed  me  to  xei  out  one 
W'cdiiCMlay,  which  happened  to  be  a  do<iblc  holiday,  for  my 
conn  I  ry- house  at  Ticspiano.'  Having  spent  some  time  over 
an  excellent  lunch,  it  was  past  twenty  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Vicchio.  There,  at  the  town-gate,  I  met  Ser  FiUppo,  who 
appeared  to  know  already  whither  1  was  boond.  He  loaded 
mc  with  attentions,  sod  took  mc  to  Sbictta's  house,  where  1 
fotuid  ttiat  fellow's stnunpet  of  a  wife,  who  also  overwhelmed 
mc  with  caresses.  I  (jave  tlte  woman  a  straw  hat  of  the 
very  finest  texture,  Uie  like  of  which  she  told  me  she  had 
never  seen.  Still,  up  to  this  time,  Sbictta  had  not  put  in  his 
appearance. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  wc  all  sat  down  to  supper 
in  excellent  spirits.  Later  on,  they  gave  mc  a  well-appointed 
tiedroom.  where  I  went  to  rest  in  a  bed  of  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness.  Both  of  niy  servants,  according  to  their  rank, 
were  equally  well  treated.  On  the  morrow,  when  I  rose,  tlie 
same  attentions  were  paid  me.  I  went  to  see  my  farm,  which 
pleased  mc  much ;  .ind  then  I  had  some  quantities  of  gr:iin 
and  other  produce  handed  over.  But  when  I  returned  to 
Vicchio,  the  priest  Ser  FUippo  said  to  me :  '*  Benveuuto,  do 

>  Pkoi  CaOiaa'*  MttrM  il  ■ppeus  that  he  bonsht  ■  riiiu  ■!  ilih  Tfllace. 
nnlb-eul  0/  I'loftan,  m  Oetobet  s6,  lit/k  In  1  j jb  he  alto  (mrImm*]  Uod 
thete. 
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not  be  uneasy;  although  )'ou  huvc  not  (wind  licrv  quite  every- 
lliint;  yon  hud  the  right  to  look  for,  yet  put  your  iniud  to 
rest;  it  wilt  be  »m|)ly  in;ide  up  in  the  (uturc,  for  you  ha\x  to 
deal  wttli  honest  folk.  You  oukIiI,  by  Uic  way,  to  know  thil 
we  have  sent  that  labourer  au'ay,  because  he  wu  a  scounclrd." 
Tlic  labourer  in  question  lx)re  the  uame  of  Mnriajio  RoMgli; 
and  this  man  now  kept  frequently  repealing  in  my  ear :  "  Lodi 
well  after  yourself :  in  the  end  >xiu  will  discover  which  uC  is 
here  is  the  greatest  villain."  The  c(Mintr>"- fellow,  when  be 
s{>oke  those  words,  smiled  with  aii  evil  Idnd  of  siiccr,  and 
jerked  his  head  as  though  U>  s»y :  "  Only  ]{o  up  there,  and  yna 
will  fuid  out  for  yourself." 

1  was  to  some  extent  unfavourably  influenced  by  these 
hints,  yet  far  from  formi(i({  a  conception  of  what  actttnlly  hap- 
pened to  me.  So,  when  1  returned  from  the  farm,  which  b 
two  miles  distant  from  Vicchio,  toward  the  Alpi,'  I  met  the 
priest,  who  was  waiting  for  me  with  his  customary  polilencM. 
Wc  then  sat  down  togetlicr  to  breakfast ;  it  was  not  so  mucli 
a  dinner  as  an  excellent  collation.  Afterwards  1  took  a  walk 
through  Vicchio— (tie  market  had  just  opene<l — and  noticed 
how  all  the  inhabitants  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  on  aotnfr 
thing  strange.  Tliis  struck  me  partiailarly  m  the  case  of  a 
worthy  old  man,  who  has  l>een  liwng  for  many  ycarsalVicchioi 
and  whose  wife  bakes  bread  for  sale.  He  owns  some  good 
propert)'  at  the  distance  of  alwut  a  mile ;  however,  he  ptefen 
this  mode  of  life,  and  occupies  a  house  which  belongs  lo  me  in 
the  town  of  Vicchio.  This  had  been  consigned  lo  me  together 
with  the  farm  above  mentioned,  which  t>car8  the  name  of 
Delia  Fontc.  The  worthy  old  man  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  am 
hving  in  your  kousc.  and  when  it  falls  due  I  shall  pay  you  j-oor 
rent ;  but  if  you  want  it  earlier,  I  will  act  according  to  yoat 
wishes,  You  may  reckon  on  never  having  any  disputes  with 
me."  While  wc  were  thus  tntking  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
me  hard  in  the  face,  which  compelled  me  to  address  him  thus: 
"  Pritliee,  tell  me,  frien<l  Giovanni,  why  you  have  more  than 
once  stared  at  me  in  that  way?"  He  replied;  "I  am  quite 
wilUng  to  tell  you,  if,  being  the  man  of  worth  I  take  you  for, 
yau  will  promise  not  to  say  that  I  have  told  you."  I  gave  tlie 
promise  and  he  proceeded  :  "  You  must  know  then  IhiU  ttiat 
MMHibless  priest,  Ser  Filippo,  not  many  days  since,  went  about 

'  Th«  Alpi  ate  high  mMinlaIn  (luluRt  In  th*  ApcanlAOL 
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igof  hi8brattacrSbiettu'sci«veTness,an<)  telltcig  tiowh« 

aid  liis  farm  to  an  old  iii-ut  for  his  lifetime,  and  th.tt  the 

purchaser  could  liardly  live  tlic  year  oui.    You  have  got  mixed 

E'.h  a  set  of  roHue^ ;  Uicrcfore  take  heed  to  Iiviii){  as  loaf 
I  nre  able,  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  for  you  have  need 
I  do  not  choose  to  say  more." 
■; 


CIV 


Diiiiiig  my  promenade  throtigti  the  market,  I  met  Giovan 
Uattiata  Suntini,  and  he  and  I  were  taken  back  to  supper 
by  tlie  priest.  As  I  have  related  above,  we  supped  at  the 
early  hour  of  twenty,  because  I  made  it  known  that  1  meant 
to  return  to  Trespiano.  Accordingly  they  made  all  ready; 
the  wife  of  Sbieitu  went  bustling  about  in  the  company  of 
one  CecchiniJ  Buti,  Uicir  knave  of  all  work.  After  the  salads 
had  been  mixed  and  we  were  preparing  to  sit  down  to 
table,  that  evil  priest,  with  a  certain  luuty  sort  of  grin,  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  for  1  cannot  sup 
with  you ;  the  reason  is  tliat  some  business  of  importance 
has  occurred  which  I  must  transact  for  my  brother  Sbietta. 
In  his  absence  I  am  obliged  to  act  for  him."  We  all 
begged  him  to  stay,  but  could  not  alter  his  determination; 
so  he  departed  and  wc  began  our  supper.  After  we  had 
eaten  the  salads  on  some  common  platters,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  serve  the  boiled  meat,  each  guest  received  a 
porringer  for  himself.  Santini,  who  wa«  seated  opposite 
mc  at  tabic,  exclaimed:  "Do  you  notice  that  the  crockery 
they  give  you  is  different  froiD  tbe  rest  ?  Did  you  evw  aec 
an^hing  handsomer  ? "  1  answered  that  I  liad  not  noticed 
IL  He  also  prayed  me  to  invite  Sbtetta's  wife  to  sit  dovm 
with  us ;  for  she  and  that  Ceccliino  Buti  kept  running 
hither  nod  thither  in  the  most  extraordinary  fuss  and  hurry. 
At  last  I  Induced  the  woman  to  join  us ;  when  slie  tKgao 
to  renronstnite :  "  You  do  not  hkc  my  victuals,  since  you  cat 
su  little."  I  answered  by  praising  the  supper  over  and  over 
again,  and  saying  that  1  had  never  eaten  better  or  with 
heartier  appetite.  Finally,  I  told  her  that  I  had  eaten  quite 
enough.  1  could  not  imagine  why  she  urged  me  so  per- 
sistently to  eat.  After  supper  was  over,  and  it  was  past 
be   hour  of    twenty-one,    I    became  anxious   to   relum    In 

s  X 
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Trcspiano,  in  order  thai  I  might  recommence  my  work 
montinj;  in  the  Lt>^i:t.  Accordingly  I  b.idc  Inrcwell  to 
»ll  the  company,  and  having  ttmnlced  our  hostess,  took  my 
leiive. 

1  liad  uot  gone  thive  miles  before  I  fell  as  though  my 
ttoDiach  was  on  fire,  and  suffered  such  pain  that  It  seemed 
a  Uiousaud  years  till  1  arrived  at  Trcspiano.  However,  d 
pleased  God  that  1  reached  it  after  nightfall  with  grc^t  twi. 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  my  farm,  where  I  went  to 
bed.  During  the  night  I  got  no  sleep,  and  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  motions  of  my  bowels.  When  day  broke, 
feeling  an  intense  heat  in  the  recltim,  1  looked  eagerly  l<j 
see  what  this  might  mean,  and  found  the  cloth  covered 
with  blood.  I1ien  in  ;i  moDient  I  conceivecl  that  I  had 
eaten  something!  poisonous,  and  racked  my  brains  lo  think 
what  it  could  possibly  have  been.  It  came  back  to  mr 
memory  how  Sbielta's  wife  had  set  before  me  pUtcs,  and 
porringets,  and  saucers  different  from  the  others,  and  hnw 
that  evil  priest,  Sbictta's  brother,  after  giving  hintxelf  sitdt 
pains  to  do  me  honour,  had  >'ct  refused  to  sup  with  us. 
Furtlicrmore,  1  rcmcmtxrred  what  the  priest  bad  said  about 
Sbictta's  doing  such  a  line  stroke  of  bu^ncss  by  the  sale  of 
his  farm  to  an  old  man  for  life,  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  survive  a  ycnr.  Giovanni  Sardella  had  reported  theac 
words  to  me.  All  ttiinKt  considered,  I  made  my  mind  op 
that  they  miut  have  H<lministered  a  dose  of  subhmatc- 
in  the  sauce,  which  watt  ti-ery  well  made  and  pleasant  to 
■he  ta»te,  inasmucli  as  sublimate  produces  all  the  sj-mptoms  1 
was  sitfiering  from.  Now  it  is  my  custom  to  take  hut  littl 
same  or  seasoning  with  my  meat,  excepting  salt ;  and  yet 
had  eaten  two  moderate  mouthfuls  of  that  sauce  because 
was  so  tasteful.  On  further  thinking,  I  recollected  hi 
often  tliat  wife  of  Sbietta  had  teased  Die  in  a  hundred  wa^ 
to  partake  more  freely  uf  the  saiKX*.  On  these  accounts 
felt  absolutely  certain  that  tliey  had  given  me  subliiiule  m 
that  very  dish. 


CV 

Albeit  1  was  sufferinn  so  severely,  I  forcetl  myself 
work  upon   my  CoIomus  in  the   Loggia ;   but  after   a   It 
dayit  I  succumbed  to  the  malady  and  took  lo  my  bed.     Nil 
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kr  did  the  Diicbess  liear  that  I  wu  ill,  than  she  caused 
■cution  c>{  that  unlucky  marble  to  be  lusignvd  to 
pttmeo  Amitukiiata'  He  »enl  word  to  mc  through 
^it^HH^- ....  livinjl  in  ...  .  Slre«t.  tliat  I  miitht  now  do  wh.tt 
I  liked  witli  my  model  aiuce  he  had  won  the  miirble.  'litis 
Me»er  ....  was  one  at  tlie  lovers  of  Bartolommeo  Amma- 
nato's  wiJe ;  and  being  the  most  favoured  ou  account  of  his 
jieiitle  manners  and  discretion,  Amnunato  made  tilings  easy 
for  him.  There  would  be  much  to  say  upon  tlits  topic ; 
however,  I  do  uot  care  (o  imitate  his  master,  BandtncUo, 
whu  always  wandered  from  the  subject  in  his  talk.  Siitlicc 
it  to  say  that  I  told  Ammanato'tt  messenger  1  had  always 
imagined  it  would  turn  out  thus ;  let  the  man  strain  himsdf 
to  the  utmost  in  proof  of  gratitude  to  Fortune  for  m  great 
a  favour  so  uiuk-servedly  confened  on  him  by  her. 

All  thin  while  1  stayed  with  sorry  cheer  in  lied,  and  was 
attended  by  that  most  excellent  man  and  physician  Maestro 
Fianuesco  da  Montevarchi.  Togetlicr  with  htm  Maestro 
KafiFaello  de'  PilU  undertook  the  surgical  part  of  my  case, 
forasmuch  as  the  subUmate  had  so  corroded  (be  intestines 
tliat  I  W3S  anabic  to  retain  my  motions.  When  MacsUxi 
Francesco  saw  that  the  poison  had  exerted  all  its  strength, 
t>cing  indeed  insiiAicii^nl  in  quantity  to  overcome  my  vigorous 

i constitution,  he  »id  one  day:  "Bcnvenuto,  reliini  th-inkx  to 
God,  for  you  have  won  the  UitlJe.  Ha^-e  no  anxiety,  since 
I  inciui  to  cure  you  in  spite  of  the  rogues  who  Muglil  to 
work  your  ruin,"  Maestro  RaAaello  then  put  in:  "This 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult  cures  which  was 
ever  hirard  of ;  for  I  can  tell  you.  Benveuuto,  tliat  you 
swallowed  a  good  mouthful  of  sobliniatc."  Tlicrciijioii 
Maestro  Francesco  took  hiiu  up  and  said ;  "  It  may  possibly 
have  been  some  venomous  caterpillar."  I  replied:  "I  know 
lor  certain  what  sort  of  poisoti  it  was,  and  who  f^rc  it  to 
me ; "  upon  which  we  all  were  silcnL  'Iliey  attended  me 
more  tlian  ax  full  months,  and  I  remained  more  than  a 
whole  year  before  I  could  enjoy  my  life  and  vigour. 


^. 


>  Wlul  blluwi  hu  iMicn  »o  csrcbny  tnxcd.  ponlUy  liy  CatlM's  own  hood, 
bi  th«  mitugMph,  IhM  It  h  llkKllik.  Laufi  B*ttirTtfn,  AmskMaioV  wilr,  wm 
•  vromMi  o(  InrpoKlHlila  cMractcr,  whom  C<lllal  liimull  pnllcd  in  ■ 
MflML 
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At  (hh  tim«>  the  Dnkc  went  to  noke  his  triumphal  en 
Into  Slenat,  and  Ammatiato   had   gone  there  some  montlis 
earlier  to  coostruct  the  arches,    A  bastard  oC  his,  who  sta>«d 
bcliind  to  the  Loggia,  removed  the  cloths  witli  which  I  ke 
my  model  of  Ncptimc  covered  until  it  should  t>c  hnislied.' 
As  soon  as  I  knew  this,  I  complained  to  Signor  Don  Fran- 
cesco, the  Duke's  son.  who  was  IdntUy  disposed  toward  mt-. 
!ind  told  him  how  they  had  disclosed   my  still    iui|x:rtect 
statue ;   Iiad  it  been  finished,  I  should  cot  have  ({iven  the 
fact  a  thought    The  Prince  repUed  with  a  threatening  toss 
of  his  head :  "  Bcnvenuto,  do  not  mind  >'our  statue  liaving 
been  uncovered,  because  these  men  arc  only  working  againu 
Uiemsclvcs  ;  yet  if  you  want  me  to  bavr  it  covered  up,  t  wiD 
do  so  at  once."     He  added  many  other  words  in  my  bonoar 
before  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  were  there.     I  then  begged  ^ 
his  Excellency  to  give  mc  the  necessary  means  for  linistiingfl 
it.  siiying  that  I  meant  to  make  a  present  of  it  together  with 
tlie  little  model  to  his  Highness.     He  replied  that  he  gladly 
accepted  tioth  gifts,  and   Itiat  he  would  have  all  the  con- 
veniences I  asked  for  put  at  my  disposal.     Thus,  then,  I  fed 
upon  thi^  trilling  mark  of  favour,  which,  in  fact,  provc-d  thefl 
salvation  of  my  Ufe ;   for  having  been  overwhchned  tiy  so  '^ 
many  evils  and  such  great  annoyances  alt  at  one  fell  awoop, 
I  felt  my  forces  failing ;  but  this  little  gleam  of  eacounije- 
mcnt  inspired  mc  with  some  hope  of  Uviiig. 


CVII 
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A  year  had  now  passed  since  I  twught  the  farm  of  DetU 
Fontc  from  Sbietta.  In  addition  to  their  altemjil  upon  my 
life  by  poisoning  and  their  numerous  robtwiies,  1  noticed 
tliat  the  property  yielded  less  than  half  what  hail  been 
promised.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  deeds  of  contract,  I  had 
a  declaration  written  by  Sbietta's  own  hand,  in  which  b< 
botmd  himself  before  witnesses  to  pay  mc  over  Uic  yearly 
litoome  I  have  mentioned.     Armed  with  these  documeo 
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^  1  had  recourse  to  the  Lords  Counsellors.  At  that  time 
Mcsser  Alfonso  Quistcllo  was  &till  alive  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxcheqiier :  he  sat  upon  the  Board,  wtiicli  included 
Averartl"  Senislori  and  Federigo  de"  Ricd.  I  cannot  re- 
member the  names  of  all  nf  Iheni,  but  I  know  that  one  of 
the  Alessandri  was  a  member.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  coun- 
sellors of  that  session  were  men  of  weight  and  worth.  WHicn 
I  had  explained  my  cause  to  the  magistracy,  they  .ill  with 
one  voice  niled  that  Sbictta  should  give  me  back  my  money, 
except  Federigo  de'  Klcci,  who  was  then  employing  the 
fcllou-  liimself ;  the  othen  unanimously  expressed  sorrow  to 
me  tliat  Federigo  de'  Ricci  prevented  them  from  despatching 
the  atfiiir.  Avcrardo  Scrristori  and  Alessandri  tn  particular 
made  a  tremendous  stir  about  it,  but  Fcdcrigo  managed  to 

^_  protect    matters   until   the   magistracy  went   out  of  office ; 

^B  whereupon  Scrrislori,  meeting  me  one  morning  after  they 

^  had  coiite  out  upon  the  Piaxza  dell'  Annunziata,  cried  aloud, 
without  the  least  regard  to  consequences :  "  Fedcrigo  de* 
Ricci  tuts  been  so  much  stronger  than  all  of  us  put  together 
tluit  you  have  been  massacred  ag:u[iiil  our  will."  I  ilo  not 
intend  to  say  more  upon  this  topic,  since  it  would  be  too 
offensiTc  to  the  supreme  authorities  of  state ;  enough  that  I 
was  cruelly  wronged  at  the  wilt  of  a  rich  citizen,  only  because 

^K  he  made  use  of  that  sbepherd-fcUow. 


cvni 
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The  Duke  was  staying  at  Livomo,  where  I  went  to  visit 
him  tn  order  merely  to  obtain  release  from  his  service.  Now 
that  I  felt  my  vigour  returning,  and  uw  that  I  was  used  for 
nothing,  it  pained  mc  to  lose  time  which  ought  to  have  been 
spent  upon  my  art.  I  made  my  mind  up,  therefore,  went  to 
Livomo,  and  found  my  prince,  who  received  me  with  exceed- 
ing graciousnesR.  Now  I  stayed  there  several  days,  and  went 
out  hding  daily  with  his  Excellency.  Consequently  I  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  saying  all  I  wanted,  since  it  was 
the  Duke's  custom  to  ride  four  miles  out  of  Livorno  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  point  where  he  was  erecting  a  little  fort.  Not 
caring  to  be  troubled  with  a  crowd  of  people,  he  hked  me 
to  converse  with  him.  So  then,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
having  observed  him  pay  mc  some  remarkable  attentions.  I 
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enleretl  inli*  the  .ilTair  of  Stnelta  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Hy 
Uird,  I  shoultl  like  to  narrate  lo  your  most  illuslrioDs  Excd> 
IcRCy  a  very  singular  incident,  which  will  explain  why  I  wu 
prevented  from  finishing  that  clay  model  of  Neptune  on 
which  I  was  working  in  the  Loggia.     Your  Excellency  muxt 

know  Ihiit  1  bought  a  farm  for  my  life  from  Sbietta "     To 

cut  the  matter  ^«l)o^t,  I  related  the  whole  stor>'  in  detail,  with- 
out oontamtnating  truth  with  falsehood.  Now  when  I  came 
to  the  poison,  I  remarked  that  if  I  had  ever  proved  an  accept- 
able servant  in  tlie  riKlit  of  his  most  illustrious  Excellency,  he 
ought  not  to  punish  Sbietta  or  those  who  administered  the 
poison,  but  rather  to  confer  upon  tliem  some  great  l^cnelit,  ina»- 
mucli  as  the  poison  was  not  enough  to  Idl]  me,  but  had  exactly 
sufficed  to  clc.iiisc  mc  of  a  mortal  viscosity  from  which  I  suf- 
fered in  my  stomach  and  intestines.  "  The  poison,"  quoth  I, 
"worked  so  well,  that  whereas,  before  I  took  it.  I  had  perhaps 
but  three  or  four  years  (o  live,  I  verily  believe  now  that  it  has 
helped  me  to  more  than  twenty  years  by  bettering  my  con- 
stitution. For  this  mercy  I  return  thanks  to  God  u-ith  greater 
heartiness  than  ever ;  and  tliis  proves  that  a  proverb  I  have 
sometimes  heard  spoken  is  true,  which  runs  as  follo\^-s : — 

'  God  send  aa  evil  that  may  work  a%  good." 

The  Duke  listened  to  my  story  through  more  than  two  miles 
of  ti^tvel.  keeping  his  attentioD  tixed,  and  only  uttering :  "  Oh, 
the  villains  I "  I  Kiid,  in  conclusion,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  them, 
and  opened  other  and  more  cheerful  subjects  of  conversation. 

I  kept  upon  the  look-out  for  a  convenient  day  ;  and  when  I 
fotmd  him  well  disposed  for  what  I  wauted,  I  entreated  hb 
most  illustrious  Excellency  to  dismiss  me  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
so  that  I  might  not  have  to  waste  the  few  years  in  which  I 
should  be  fit  to  do  anything.  As  for  the  balance  due  upon  my 
Perseus,  he  might  give  this  to  mc  when  he  judged  it  oppor- 
tune. Such  w;is  the  pith  of  my  discourse  :  but !  expanded  it 
with  lengthy  compliments,  expressing  my  gratitude  toward 
his  most  illtistrious  Excellenc>-.  To  all  this  he  made  abso- 
lutely no  answer,  but  rather  seemed  to  have  taken  my  com- 
munication ill.  On  the  following  day  Messer  Bartolonuneo 
Condno,'  one  of  the  Duke's  seoetaries,  and  among  the  chiefest, 

'  Tbii  mtn  ww  the  son  of  a  peausi  at  Tcminiows,  is  Vtldutio.  lit 
Mnnired  ncftl  w«ilth  and  honour  u  the  couit  of  Duke  Coumo,  u)il  wu  gnnd- 
huiti  aT  tM  eounoni  Haid^kl  d'Ancce. 
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smc  to  me,  and  said  wilh  somewhat  of  a  buUjing  air: 
*Tbe  Duke  bids  me  tell  you  that  if  j'ou  want  yout  dismissal, 
he  will  grant  it ;  btit  if  yon  cIi<»mc  work,  he  will  give  you 
fdenty :  God  grant  you  may  ha\-c  the  power  In  execute  all  he 
kOrder»."  I  replied  that  I  desired  notbing  more  than  work  to 
do,  and  would  ratlier  take  tt  from  the  Duke  than  from  any 
whatever  in  the  world.  Whether  they  were  popes, 
crore.  or  kings,  1  should  prefer  to  serve  his  most  tllui- 
trious  Excellency  for  a  halfpenny  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
.ior  a  ducat.  He  then  remarked  :  "  If  that  is  your  mind,  you 
id  he  have  struck  a  bargain  without  the  need  of  further 
So,  then,  go  tack  to  Florence,  and  be  unconcerned ; 
Bly  on  the  Duke's  goodwill  towards  you."  Accordingly  I 
aade  my  way  again  to  Florence. 


crx 

IinniL'diatelv  after  my  arrival,  (here  came  to  visit  me  a 
ertain  l^iffacUone  Scheggia,  whose  trade  was  that  of  a  clotb- 
'of-gold  weaver.  He  began  thus:  "My  Bcnvcnuto,  I  should 
like  to  reconcile  you  wiUi  Picrmaria  Sbictta."  1  replied  that 
nobody  could  settle  the  affairs  tx;twecn  us  except  the  Lords 
Counsellors ;  in  tlie  present  court  Sbietta  would  not  have  a 
Federigo  de'  Ricci  to  support  him,  a  man  willing,  for  the 
bribe  d  a  couple  of  fatted  kids,  without  respect  of  God  or 
r>f  his  honour,  to  back  so  infamous  a  cause  and  do  so  vile  a 
wrong  to  sacred  justice.  When  I  had  uttered  the^e  words, 
and  nuny  others  to  the  like  effect,  itaff^ielln  kept  im  bhndly 
urging  that  it  wa£  feir  better  to  eat  a  thni.<h  in  peace  than  to 
bring  n  fat  capon  to  one's  table,  even  though  Ofie  were  quite 
sure  to  get  it,  after  a  hot  fight.  He  further  reminded  me  that 
lawsuits  had  a  certain  way  of  dragging  on,  and  that  I  could 
employ  the  time  far  better  upon  some  masterpiece  of  arl, 
which  would  bring  mc  not  only  greater  honour,  bul  greater 
profit  to  boot.  I  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the  mere  tnith. 
and  began  to  lend  ear  to  his  arguments.  Before  long,  there- 
fore, we  arranged  the  matter  in  this  way ;  Sbietta  was  to  rent 
the  fann  from  me  at  sevent)'  golden  crowns  in  gold  the  year 
daring  the  whole  term  of  my  natural  life.  But  when  we 
came  to  the  contract,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Ser  Giontnni, 
•on  of  Ser  Matteo  da  Falgano,  Sbietta  objected  that  the  tettna 
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we  had  agi'ccd  on  would  invoK-c  our  paying  tlie  largest  duties 
to  the  revenue.  He  was  not  going  to  break  his  word  ;  tbcie- 
tore  wc  had  better  draw  the  lease  Tor  five  years,  to  be  renewed 
oil  the  expiry  of  the  term.  He  undertook  to  abide  by  his 
promise  to  renew,  without  raising  further  litigation.  That 
rascal,  tlie  prie:tt.  iiiit  brother,  entered  into  similar  en, 
ments ;  and  so  the  l«ji»e  wm  drawn  for  five  years. 


rx 


ThniiKh  I  want  to  enter  upon  other  topics,  and  to  leave 
nil  this  nt-scalit)'  alone  awhile,  I  am  forced  to  narrate  what 
ltai>pencd  at  the  termination  of  this  five  >-cars'  contract  In- 
stead of  abiding  by  tlicir  promised  word,  those  two  rogues 
declared  they  meant  to  give  me  up  my  farm,  and  would  not 
keep  it  any  longer  upon  lease.  I  not  unnaturally  complained, 
but  they  retorted  by  ostentatiously  unfolding  the  deed  ;  and 
I  found  mysdf  without  any  defence  against  their  chicanery. 
When  it  came  to  this,  I  told  them  that  the  Duke  and  Prince 
of  PlorCiice  would  not  suffer  folk  to  be  so  infamously  nuu- 
sacred  in  their  cities.  That  menace  worked  so  forcibly 
upon  their  minds  that  tlicy  once  more  despatched  Rallbello 
Scheggia,  the  same  man  who  negotiated  tlie  former  arrange- 
ment. I  must  add  tliat  they  professed  their  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  same  rent  of  seventy  crowns  as  during  Uic  fi« 
j-ears  past,  while  I  repUed  that  1  would  not  take  a  farthing 
less.  So  then  Kaffncllo  came  to  look  me  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  effect :  "My  Benvenuto,  you  know  that  1  am  acting  in 
your  interest  Now  tliese  men  have  placed  themselves  en- 
tirely in  my  hands : "  and  he  showed  me  a  writing  to  this 
effect  signed  tn'  them.  Not  being  aware  that  he  was  their 
close  relative.  I  thought  be  would  he  an  excellent  arbitrator, 
and  tlicrefore  placed  myself  also  absolutely  in  his  hands. 
This  man  of  delicate  honour  then  came  one  evening  about 
a  half  hour  after  sunset,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  induced 
me  with  the  strongest  pressure  to  draw  up  the  contract  then 
and  Uiere.  He  did  so  because  he  knew  that  if  he  waited  till 
the  morning,  the  deceit  be  widicd  to  practise  oo  me  must 
have  failed.  Accordingly  the  deed  was  executed,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  pay  me  a  rent  of  stxt>'-fi**c  crowns. 
In  two  half-yearly  instalments,  duhn^;  the  term  of  my  natural 
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mtu'itlifitanding  I  rcbcHcd  against  it,  and  lefused  to 
wn  quietly  tinck-r  Ihr  injustic«.  all  was  to  no  purpose, 
rl]o  exhibited  my  xignattire.  aiid  every  ooe  took  piirt 
asatn&t  Die.  At  the  same  time  he  went  on  protesting  that  he 
acted  altogetlier  in  my  interest  and  as  my  supporter.  Neither 
|])C  notary  nor  any  others  who  heard  of  the  affair,  knew  (hat 
he  was  a  relative  of  those  two  rogues ;  so  they  told  me  I  was 
in  the  wrong.  Accordingly,  I  was  forced  to  yield  with  the 
best  grace  I  could  ;  and  what  1  h:ive  now  to  do  is  to  live  as 
long  as  I  can  manage. 

Close  after  these  events,  tliat  is  to  say,  in  the  DecemtKr 

of  1566  f(^towin([,  I  made  luiother  blunder.     1  bought  half 

of  Uie  farm  Del  Poggio  from  tlicm,  or  rather  from  Sbietta, 

for  two  hundred  crowns.'     It  marcbca  with  my  property  of 

1^  l-'ontc.     Our  terms  were  that  the  estate  should  revert  at 

the  term  of  three  years,*  and  I  gave  them  a  lease  of  iL     I 

^-did  this  for  tlic  twst ;  but  I  sliould  have  to  dilate  too  long 

^kupon  tJie  topic  were  I  to  eater  into  all  the  rascalities  they 

^Bptactised  on  me.     '{"hercfore,  I  refer  my  cause  entirely  to 

^pbod,  knowing  that  He  hath  ever  defcndctl  me  from  thoec 

who  Mughl  to  do  me  mischief. 

E Having  quite  completed  my  cnidfix,  I  thought  that  if  I 
sed  it  to  some  feet  above  tlie  ground,  il  would  show  better 
than  it  did  upon  a  lower  level.     After  I  had  done  so,  it  pro- 
duced a  far  finer  effect  than  even  it  had  made  before,  and  I 
was  gicatly  satisfied.     So  then  I  twgan  to  exhibit  it  to  evety 
^^one  who  had  die  mind  to  see  it 

HL  As  God  willed,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  beard  about 
^^t.  On  their  arrival  then  from  Pisa,  both  their  Excellencies 
arrived  one  day  quite  unexpectedly,  attended  by  all  the 
nobles  of  their  court,  with  the  sole  puipose  of  inspecting  my 
crucifix.  They  were  so  much  delighted,  that  each  of  these 
princes  lavished  endless  praises  on  it,  and  all  the  lords  and 
gentlefolk  of  their  suites  joined  in  chorus.  Now,  when  I 
■aw  how  greatly  tlicy  were  taken  with  the  piece,  1  began  to 

'  Sttidi  Ji  mtmtia,  tiat  ^Ttn. 

*  ThU  Kcini  to  b*  the  in«tni»c  of  r«mpr»n  tmi  riurv  4t  trt  arriri,    CctliH 
ebewbete  mm  tlw  «|iilv«lcnt  lerm  /Mte  rvwAr/fe*.    See  Ttnl,  v«l.  iL  f.  58}. 
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thank  tlicm  with  a  touch  of  humour,  saying  that,  if  they 
not  refused  mc  the  marble  for  the  Neptune,  I  should  never 
h»vc  undcrtiikcn  so  arduous  a  task,  the  lik'c  whereof  had  not 
been  attempted  by  any  sculptor  before  me.  "  It  is  Inie."  I 
added,  "tliat  this  cmcilix  has  cost  mc  hours  of  animatiiD- 
able  Labour;  yet  Ihey  have  been  well  expended,  especUlly 
now  when  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies  have  bestowed 
such  praises  on  it  I  cannot  hope  to  find  possessors  of  it 
worthier  than  you  are ;  therefore  1  gladly  present  It  to  you 
as  a  gift."* 

After  speaking  to  this  effect,  1  prayed  them,  before  the; 
took  their  leave,  to  deign  to  follow  mc  into  the  grmmd-tloor 
of  my  dwelling.  1'hcy  rose  at  once  with  genial  assent,  left 
the  workshop,  and  on  entering  the  bouse,  beheld  my  Uttle 
model  of  the  Ncplunc  and  the  fountain,  which  had  not  yet 
been  seen  by  the  Diiclicss-  This  struck  her  with  such  force 
that  she  raised  a  cry  of  indescribable  astonisliment.  and 
taming  to  the  Duke,  exclaimed :  "  Upon  my  life,  I  never 
dreamed  it  could  Ik  one -tenth  pari  so  beautiful  t"  The 
Oulie  replied  by  repeating  more  than  once :  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so?"  Thus  they  continued  talking  together  for  some 
while  greatly  in  my  honour.  Afterwards  Ihc  Duchess  called 
me  to  her  side  ;  and  when  she  tiad  uttered  many  cxpressioRs 
of  praise  which  sounded  like  excuses  (they  mitiht  indeed 
have  been  construed  into  asking  for  forgix-enessX  she  toU 
me  that  site  should  like  tne  to  qtutrry  a  block  of  marble  to 
my  taste,  and  then  to  execute  the  work.  In  reply  to  these 
gracious  speeches  1  said  that,  if  their  most  iUustrioos  Ex- 
cellencies would  provide  mc  with  the  ncccssarj"  accom- 
modations, I  ^ould  gladly  for  their  sakcs  put  my  hand  to 
sucl)  an  arduous  undertaking.  The  Duke  rciipondcd  on  the 
moment:  "  Benvenuto,  you  shall  have  all  Ihc  accommodations 
you  can  ask  for ;  and  I  will  myself  give  you  more  besideiL 
which  shall  surpass  them  far  in  v-alue."  With  these  agree- 
able words  they  left  me,  and  I  remained  highly  satisfied. 


'  The  Duchcu  would  nnl  lake  Ihr  rn>ctfii  w  a  pR.     The  DuJir  boti|^  I 
for  Ulcen  handred  golden  irniriiK,  and  Uio^lentd  H  to  (be  PltU  in  i;65, 
WM  ijvca  hy  tl'c  Grand  Duke  Francesco  in  1576  to  FUlip  II.,  who  eiUo 
\a  Oil  E«e«rl>l,  wlierc  il  aotc  u. 
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Many  weeks  passed,  but  of  me  DOthinR  more  ww  ^wken. 
This  neglect  drove  me  half  mad  with  despair.  Now  about 
that  time  the  Queen  of  Kmncc  sent  Mcsscr  Baccio  del  Bene 
to  our  Diike  (or  a  loan  of  money,  which  the  Duke  very 
ftraciousty  supplied,  as  nimonr  went.  Me«»er  Bacdo  del 
Bene  and  I  had  been  intimate  friends  in  former  timei ;  so 
when  we  renewed  our  acquaintance  in  Florence,  we  came 
together  witli  much  mntiiul  satisfaction.  In  course  of  con* 
venation  he  related  all  llic  favours  shown  him  by  his  most 
illiutriouB  Excellency,  and  asked  me  what  great  worin  1 
had  in  hand.  In  reply,  I  narrated  the  whole  story  of  the 
Neptune  and  the  fountain,  and  the  great  wrong  done  me  by 
the  Duchess.  He  responded  by  tellin);  me  l>ow  her  Majesty 
of  France  was  most  cajjer  1o  complete  the  monument  of 
ber  husband  Henri  II.,  and  how  Danicllo  da  Vt^tcrra'  had 
undertaken  a  great  et]iies(nan  statue  in  bronze,  hut  the 
time  had  alreitdy  elapwed  in  which  he  promised  to  perform  tl, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  the  richest  ornaments  were  required 
for  the  tomb.  If,  then,  I  liked  to  return  to  France  and 
occupy  my  castle,  she  would  supply  me  witli  ^1  tlie  con- 
veniences I  could  aak  for,  provided  only  I  cared  to  enter 
her  service.  These  proposals  he  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  I  told  Messcr  Baccio  to  beg  me  from  the  Duke;  if 
his  most  illustrious  Excellency  was  satislied,  I  should  very 
willingly  return  to  France.  He  answered  cheerfully:  "We 
will  travel  back  together  I "  and  considered  the  affair  settled. 
AccordinRlv,  next  day,  in  course  of  conversation  with  the 
Duke,  he  .alluded  to  m>-self,  declaring  that  if  his  Excellency 
had  no  objection,  the  Queen  would  take  me  into  her  em- 
ploy. The  Duke  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation : 
"  Bcnvcnuto's  abthly  in  his  profession  is  known  to  the 
whole  world ;  but  at  the  present  time  he  docs  not  care 
to  go  on  working."  Then  they  touched  on  other  topics; 
and  upon  the  day  following  I  called  on  Messcr  Bacdo, 
who  reported  what  had  passed  between  them.  Then  I 
lost  all  patience,  and  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  me  I  His  most 
illustrious  Excellency  gave  me  nothing  to  do,  while  I  warn 


Cbiuch  ol  Ihe  TfiMli  •!«'  Menll  U  Rcma.     lU  died  In  IjM. 
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briogitig  to  perfection  one  of  Qie  moot  difficult  nuilcr- 
pieces  ever  executed  in  this  woiM ;  and  it  stands  me  in 
more  than  two  hundred  crowns,  whic^  I  have  paid  oat  of 
my  poverty  I  Oh,  urtiat  could  I  not  have  dene  if  his  ^- 
cdlency  had  but  set  me  to  worit  I  I  tell  yon  in  pate  tntfa, 
that  tliey  have  done  me  a  great  wrong  I "  The  good-natnrcd 
gentleman  repeated  to  the  Daks  what  I  had  answered.  The 
DnloB  tdd  him  we  were  jt^dog,  and  that  lie  wanted  me  for 
his  own  service.  The  remit  was  that  in  my  irritatiaD  I  more 
than  once  made  up  my  mind  to  make  off  wittioat  addng  leave. 
However,  the  Queen  preferred  to  dn^  negotiatioas,  in  fear 
of  displeasing  the  Duke;  and  so  I  remained  here,  much  lo 
my  r^et 

cxm 

Abont  that  time  the  Duke  went  on  a  jonmey,  attended  by 
all  his  court  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  prince,  who  was 
in  Spain.  They  travelled  through  the  Sienese  Maremma, 
and  by  this  route  he  reached  Pisa.  The  poison  from  the  baA 
air  of  those  marshes  first  attacked  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
taken  with  a  pestilential  fever  after  a  few  days,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  a  brief  illness.  He  was  the  Duke's  right  eye, 
handsome  and  good,  and  his  loss  was  most  severely  felt 
I  allowed  several  days  to  elapse,  until  I  thought  their  teais 
were  dried,  and  then  I  betook  myself  to  Pisa. 
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LIFE   OF    BENVENUTO   CELLINI 

AFTER  THE  YEAR  156a 

Cellini's  autobiography  breaks  ofT  abruptly  just  at  the  point  when 
it  was  acquiring  considerable  importance  to  the  historian.  Students 
itf  Florentine  annals  will  hardly  need  to  be  retmnded  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1562  the  Cardinal  de"  Medici  died  suddenly  and  somewhat 
mysteriously  upon  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  Pisan  marshes,  while 
Don  Gania  de*  Medici  followed  him  to  the  grave  after  the  interval 
of  a  few  days  at  Pisa.  Popular  rumour  asserted  that  the  Cardinal 
had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  quarrel  by  his  brother  Garda,  and 
that  their  father,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  stabbed  the  latter  in  a  fit  of 
murderous  rage.  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Leonora,  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards,  was  ascribed,  not  to  her  natural  sorrow 
and  to  her  own  physical  infirmities,  but  to  the  horror  inspired  In  her 
by  these  domestic  crimes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  three  deaths  were  natural ;  and  Cellini's 
interrupted  account  of  the  occurrences  very  materially  confirms  this 
view.  It  must,  however,  be  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Pisa.  The  intimate  relations  which  up  to  this  time  he 
maintained  with  the  Grand  Ducal  family,  gave  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  discerning  the  truth  in  matters  which  concerned  them 
privately  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  picture  he  would  probably 
have  drawn  of  their  domestic  ai&iction  must  have  been  dramatically 
impressive. 

Cellini  died  upon  the  13th  of  February  1570,  according  to  the  old 
Florentine  style,  or  in  1571,  according  to  our  modem  reckoning. 
Therefore  somewhat  more  than  seven  years  of  life  remained  for  him 
aAer  the  termination  of  his  Mtmoin.  The  events  of  those  years  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  recovered  from  his  private  memoranda  or 
Ricordi,  his  petitions  to  the  Medicean  princes  and  to  the  Soprasin* 
dachi  of  Florence,  and  a  few  official  documents  which  mention  him. 
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Some  important  iiKidents  of  his  tile  u  Florence  More  the  yeat 
iS6i.  omiliexl  for  tinlcnawn  r»90iu  in  his  autobiofnphjr,  have  alto 
to  ix  rccortled.  We  find  that  at  the  dote  of  1554  he  wu  iubniiwd 
!□  tlu:  Floreoiinc  nobility.'  In  the  )'«aT  1556  he  wu  twice  in- 
prisoned  :  on  what  charges  cuutot  be  precisely  ascetuined,  tfaoogh 
pusages  in  his  poenu  and  petitions  make  it  probable  ibu  on  one  at 
leaat  of  these  occafiona,  he  was  accused  of  crimioal  irnoMfBlity.' 
Ob  the  ind  of  June  1958  he  took  the  Rrsi  tonsure,  witlioat  homvtr 
engaging:  himself  irrevocnbly  to  the  ccdasi:Lsttca]  state.*  From  those 
piTelimiaary  vuwi  he  wui  relcued  ia  1560,  and  about  four  years  taier 
he  mniricd  a  wontiin  who  is  natncd  Picra  di  Salvadore  Parigi  in  oae 
of  his  /lietnii.*  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sanie  who  bdund 
10  t!«niiLlly  at  the  time  whcrn  the  Peneus  was  being  cast,  and  who 
fiursed  him  through  the  illnciss  following  hia  mit  to  Sbieiia  in  1  JS9> 
This  idenlificuuon  is,  however,  to  sa<r  the  least,  v«ry  dubious.  The 
genealogical  ubic  printed  at  the  close  of  ibcse  notes  will  inform  the 
reader  concerniog  the  biiihs  and  deaths  of  Cellini's  irhildren. 

During  the  year  1559  an  act  of  oiicn-haoded  charitjr  involved 
Cellini  in  a  series  of  troublesome  eaianglemeats,  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  narrated.  A  certain  woman  called  Dofxxea,  the  wife  of 
Domenioo  Parigi,  sumamed  Sputisenni,  had  long  served  him  far  ■ 
model  Her  husband  was  a  worthies*  fellow,  who,  being  imprisoatd 
in  the  Stinche  for  some  quarrel,  left  his  family  in  extreme  indigence.* 
Cellini  received  Oorotea  and  her  son  Antonio  and  her  daughter 
Maigheriia  into  his  own  houM  upon  the  Sth  of  July.  There  be  sup* 
ported  tbem,  at  the  same  time  paying  for  Sputaienni's  board  in  prtsoa, 
unlit  the  sjth  of  December,  when  the  man  was  released.  His  kitwl- 
ness  to  tbc  (aniily  did  not  slop  here.  Eleven  months  later,  that  ic 
to  say,  in  November  i$6o,  he  adopted  the  boy  Antonio  SputasaiUUi 
giving  him  the  name  of  Nulina  (a  dimLnuiive  of  Bcnvenutino),  and 
settling  upon  him  tbc  sunt  of  one  thousand  crowns,  which  wcro  to 
be  paid  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  prai*ided  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.*  This  boy  turned  out  stupid,  ill-ciMiditionod^ 
tad  intractable.  Cellini  found  that  it  was  useless  to  educate  him  for 
any  art  or  trade.  Nothing  remained  but  10  make  hiin  a  friar ;  this 
being  the  natural  refuge  for  incorrigible  Wllen  ai>d  incapable  ne'er-d^ 
wcels.  Accordiii^jly  he  was  established  among  the  noricca  of /m/ijti 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  the  Nuniiata.  There  he  received  Ibe 
mine  of  Laitaniio ;  but  it  does  not  iippcai  tliat  he  pledged  himself 


>  BIsnctil,  p.  5913.  >  &ianclil.  p.  m, 

*  Bluichl,  p.  ui&  '  BluiObi.  p.  tot. 

*  The  «nry  nuy  tie  nail  In  Cellini's  pefiMn  W  the  Unnd  Duke,  HloncM,  Uob 
I.  ofSfTiv  Pimia.  p.  S49. 

•  K«  Titui   Tol.  lii.  p.  So 
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to  enter  into  religion.'  Cellini  continued  to  exercise  parental  authority 
and  supervision  over  the  youth  ;  and  one  of  his  chief  anxieties  was  to 
keep  him  from  the  contaminating  society  of  his  father.  This  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  Pisa ;  but 
shortly  before  1569  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Florence,  complained 
loudly  that  his  son  was  being  educated  for  a.  friar,  and  used  all  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  plans  Cellini  had  formed  for  Lattajuio's  future. 
Cellini  forbade  Lattanzio  to  viut  his  fother.  The  novice  disobeyed 
this  order;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  IJ69  Cellini  formally  disin- 
herited bis  adopted  son,  and  washed  his  handi  of  the  affair.'  He 
was  not,  however,  easily  quit  of  these  troublesome  prottfg^.  In 
1570  Domenico  Spuiasenni  instituted  a  suit  against  Cellini,  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  maintain  the  young  man,  whom  we  must  now  again 
call  Antonio,  and  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  adoptive  father's  estate 
in  settlement.  The  action  went  against  the  defendant,  who  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  and  of  June  1570  to  provide  for  Antonio's  support' 
Against  this  verdict  Cellini  appealed  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  appears 
from  the  rescript  to  his  petition  that  his  estate  was  eventually  freed 
from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  Antonio  Sputasenni ;  but  Cellini  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  yearly  allowance  during  his  own  lifetime  10  the 
young  man.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  transaction  nothing  emerges  to  Cellini's 
discredit ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  Antonio  Sputasenni  was  regarded 
as  his  illegitimate  child.  On  the  contrary,  the  lad  is  described  as 
^iuolo  suo  adottrvo  e  legittimo  t  naturalt  di  Dcinttdco  it  Antonio 
Sputastnni  di  FirenBt  in  the  adverse  sentence  of  June  3,  157a,  We 
have,  therefore,  the  right  to  assume  that  all  Cellini's  dealings  with 
the  Sputasenni  family  were  prompted  by  simple  kind-heartedness. 
This,  like  his  natural  affection  for  his  sister  and  nieces,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  the  service  of  King  Francis,  is  an  amiable  trait  in 
his  mixed  character.' 

In  the  month  of  March  1561  {new  style)  Cellini  received  from  the 
Grand  Duke  a  donation  of  his  house  in  the  Via  del  Rosaia'  The 
terms  in  which  Cosimo  de*  Medici  mentions  his  merit  as  "an  artist 
in  bronze-casting  and  a  sculptor  resplendent  with  incomparable  glory,' 

■  He  is  aflerwarda  described  ai  le  ifralata  Fnt  Lallatiio  by  ibe  Judges  wlio 
decided  >  case  in  hta  favour,  June  a,  1570.     Bianclii.  p.  541. 

'  The  whole  slory  may  bett  be  read  id  CeiUni'i  own  KUordi  on  tlie  lubjecl. 
Bianchl,  Doc  xliii.  otSeiie  Prima,  p.  537. 

'  Bianchi,  p.  541. 

•  See  Celhni'i  petition,  Bianchi,  p.  541;  Tasi,  vol  lii.  p.  t88  ;  for  Ihe  decree  of 
July  II,  'SJO.  compelling  bim  to  maintain  Antonio  during  bis  own  lifetime. 

>  It  ougbl  10  be  mentioned  that  the  woman  Cellini  mOTTied  before  15^5.  Piera 
di  Salvadore  rarigi,  bore  Ibe  same  family  name  as  these  iiputaKnni. 

•  See  Carpani.  »ol.  ii,  p.  46a  ;  Tassi,  vol  lii.  p.  108.  This  document  ii  omitted 
by  MoUni  and  Bianchi.     Bui  I  see  do  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineneB. 
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prove  iliai  he  was  at  this  lime  liigb  in  tanat  wilb  his  patran. 
gift  b  oonfinneil,  with  cct-enion  to  his  heire,  by  *  fofmal  deed 
Fcbnuuy  S,  1563  (new  ttylc).' 

Tlie  documootB  relatin)(  to  Cellini  during  tbe  last  decaik  ol  hit 
Kfc  prove  that  he  was  cAnsttt&tly  in  litiKniiaa  iritb  the  Graod  I>iilie 
regardisg  payments  duo  to  htiu  foi  (he  fenetia  and  oUier  works  of 
an.  It  appcan  from  them  that,  whether  thraut-h  his  own  Detjlect  of 
an  or  through  the  indilTcrence  of  his  princely  patrons,  be  ceaied  to 
be  employed  on  undertaking  of  public  importance.  At  the  uinr 
time  we  nather  from  the  same  serie*  of  papcrt  thai  he  engaged  in 
busincM  tpcciilaiionf  with  rioienline  ([oldiniitbs,  and  that  be  invested 
some  capital  in  purtbaie^  of  land.  The  state  of  his  health,  which 
wu  never  robust  after  the  iUness  of  1  ^$9-60,  combined  with  donieslic 
cares,  seems  to  have  coniribut«d  together  with  old  age  10  a  suspennon 
oi  hit  active  tunilties. 

When  the  Florentines  prepared  their  splendid  obaeqnies  Cur  Michel 
Antidu  Uaonarroii  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Cioce,  apon  the  i6ih  of 
March  1 364,  Cellini  was  chosen  logeibcr  with  Ammnnali  lo  represeM 
the  an  of  Sculpture,  while  Droniino  and  Vasah  vralked  as  representa- 
tives of  Painting  in  the  funeral  procession.'  Vasari  to  his  Life  of 
Michel  An^eb  iclatei  that  Celtrni  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
allendinij ;  and  this  must  ha««  been  a  sore  disapp<Mnimcnt  to  one  who 
professed  so  sincere  a  devotion  to  the  last  great  master  of  Italian  an. 
Indeed,  during  the  clonng  yeats  of  his  existence^  Cellini  suSiEtcd 
from  many  pressing  maladies,  tbe  wont  and  most  pcrsi<;icn<  of 
which  seems  10  hare  been  the  gout.  After  makjag  several  wilb 
during  the  four  previous  ytmn,  he  dictated  his  last  testament  on  tbe 
i]ii]i  (if  Ueceiiiber  iS7u.  Codicils  were  added  successively  upon  tb« 
I3th  of  January-,  3rd  of  February,  and  6th  of  February  1571  ;  an<! 
00  the  tjib  of  that  month  he  breathed  bis  Inst.  Upon  the  ijih  be 
WHS  buried  with  public  honours  in  the  Church  of  the  Annuniiata. 
tii  (he  course  nf  the  ceremony  an  oration  was  delivered  "in  prai 
and  honour  of  his  life  anil  works,  and  of  the  excellrni  dispcKitiun 
bis  soul  and  body-"*  He  left  a  widow  tad  two  legitimate  chiMi 
to  deplora  his  loM. 


'  Bisndii.  p.  gai. 


■  Blancbi,  p.  sat- 
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AcciAiuoi.1,  Carlo,  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Florence,  155. 

AccoUi,  Benedetto,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  277. 

Agnolo,  Giuliano  d',  43a 

Agnolo,  Michel,  a  Sienese  sculptor,  52,  S4i  5*- 

Agnolo,  Michel,  goldsmith,  Cellini  placed  io  his  workshop,  10. 

Agostino,  tailor  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  173. 

Alamaoni,  Luigi,  poet,  83,  88,  263,  264,  303. 

Altued,  Girolamo  degli,  41J  ;  tnediaies  between  Cellini  and  the  Duke, 

415. 
Albtet,  Henry  d',  187, 
Aldobnindi,  Bertino,  96. 
Aieotti,  Giovanni,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 

118. 
Alicomo,  Traiano,  Chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  89,90,  iig, 

"43- 
AllegTctti,  Antonio,  poet,  94, 163,  16;. 
Allori,  Angelo  (II  Bronzino),  painter,  418  ;  writes  sonnets  on  Cellini's 

Perseus,  408,  418. 
Almeni,  Sfbrea.     Stt  Sfona. 
Altoviti,  Bindo,  Tuscan  Consul  at  Rome,  39a 
Alvarez,  Pietro,  of  Toledo,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  135. 
Amalfi,  Duke  of,  369-70. 
Ambruogio,  Secretary  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  163. 
Amerigo,  an  enameller,  45. 
Ammanato,  Bartolommeo,  sculptor,  433,  438,  435. 
Angelica,  the  Sicilian,  125,  126,  134,  136. 
Anguitlara,  Count  of,  297. 
Anguillotto  of  Lucca,  96. 

Annebault,  Claude  d'.  Admiral  of  France,  327,  333. 
Antea,  Signora,  a  Roman  courtesan,  103. 
Aoterigoli,  Pietmaria  (Lo  Sbietta),  439 ;  Cellini  buys  a  farm  from, 

430 ;  attempts  to  poison  Cellini,  434 ;  succeeds  in  swindling 

Cellini,  44a 
Antonio,  a  music  master,  13. 
Anago,  Pagolo,  Cellini  works  with,  24. 
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Ascanio,  apprcDtkv  tnCdlini,  iSj,  iS6,  189^  193.  193,  310, 161, ~ 

368,  iSo,  308,  330t  333, 34r ;  hii>  muconiluci,  18& 
Avvrardo,  Scrristori,  390,  39a. 

Baccio  d'Agkolo,  GiuliAO  di,  399. 

Bachiiicca,  t1,  paiatcr,  51,  61,  360. 

Baifliani,  Onuio,  Gtner«l  of  Pope  ClemCDt  VII.,  67,  71,  77* 

Bnlbo,  GirolADio,  &shop  of  GuKk,  6a 

Baldini,  BcRiaidoDc,  jeweller  lo  the  Duk«  of  Florence,  358,  366,  36S, 

39»,  406,  409. 
Balducci,  Giacopo,  MhsIci  of  ihe  Pope't  Mint,  107. 
BandincUo.  Haccio,  sculptor,  10,  91,  351,  3^4,  m,  36$,  370.  ,171,  jf4 

399.  409,  418-4^1  431-434.  417:  his  &ia(iK  of  Hercules 

C*'^i>  37S  ;  bii  high  vftluatioo  of  Cellini's  Perseus,  41^ 
Biuulini,  Giovan,  103. 

Barrio,  the  chief  cun&labte  in  luUan  towns,  96. 
Bartolini,  Aichbiihop  of  l>i»,  419. 

Bftrtoloinin«o,  iur£cnn,  mnrried  to  Ccllini'i  founger  sister,  79. 
Bastiano.    Ste  Del  I'inmbo. 
DdUnnnti,  Gitolamo,  military  architect,  333, 
Bcmbo,  Pic^iTO,  m.in  of  Iciicrx,  189  ;  bit  kindnett  to  Cellini,  19Q1 
Bendctiio,  Alberto,  ageni  of  ibc  Cardinal  oi  Fenara,  £73, 175. 
Bene.     See  Del  Bene. 
Benedetto,  Scr,  a  Sicnese  notary,  ija 

Keuinicndi,  Niccol6,  149,  150;  fixes  a  quand  on  Cellini.  ty>. 
Benintendi,  Piero,  149,  tji-ij3. 
Benvegnato  of  Peru^,  the  Pope's  ChamberlalB,  63, 64. 
Beiliniibieri,  Ucrlinghier,  99. 

Bemardi,  Ciovuntii,  a  famous  maker  of  medals,  130k 
lieltini,  Baccio,  puiion  of  the  arts,  177. 
Btliotti,  Zaoa  de",  accountant  in  Pope  Clement,  105. 

Bologna,  Gian,,  sculptor,  42&.  

Bourbon,  Con.tlable  of^  his  attack  on  Konte  in  1536, 6$  :  said  to  be 

kiUcd  by  Cellini,  66. 
Boua,  servant  in  Sani'  Angelo,  3 1 8,  337- 
Brandini,  Giovanbaitista,  417. 
Bugiardini.  (iiuliana,  painter,  83. 
Buonaccoisi,  Giuliano,  trcasutei  lo  Francis  I.,  3J7. 
Buonaccorti,  Giuliano,  197. 
Buonarroii,  Michel  AkaoIo,   19,  30,  $9,  37$,  390-393;  Torriji 

quarrel  nitb,  so  i  hit  praise  of  Cellini,  8:  ;  his  David,  349, 
Busbacca,  a  Florentine  courier,  191, 193, 19$. 


Cagli,  Benedetto  da,  judge  in  criminal  cases,  3^,  333. 
Capua,  Archbi&liop  of,  86- 
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Caradosso,  a  maker  of  lne<lJll^  44,  5S,  SS. 
Carnesccclii,  ("lero,  138. 

Caro,  Annibak,  n  dittingnished  writer,  94,  132,  16:,  165. 
^Carpi,  GUcoroo  dn,  a  ^ysidan,  47 ;  bis  trcauncnt  of  ibe  "  Froich 
duaae,"  47. 
^nrracci  dn  Portormo,  Jacopo,  pamtcTt  praises  CelHiii's  Pen«M,  408. 
CaslcI  dnl  Rio,  Mona  Fiore  da,  Cellini'^  housekeeper,  38$,  388. 
Cuioro,  Franoetco,  a  goTdunitli,  li 

I      Catlro,  Dulec  ot    Set  Faniese,  Pier  Luigi. 

^^Alcriiu,  Cellini's  mixlel  nnd  mistre»,  y>^3tt,  313,  317-319^31^ 

^Bavaleiti,  Scjpione,  BoIo^ick  iltuminaior,  13. 

^^tllini,  the  coat-<rf-&rau  of  the,  lot. 

I,      Cellini,  Andrea,  gnindrather  of  Benvcnuto,  4. 

Cellini,  lienvcnuio,  his  reaMins  (or  writing  his  own  life.  1  ;  bis 
parentage,  7^4 ;  his  itupposed  aocettry,  3 ;  his  biith  and  the 
[c%M>n  of  his  itamc,  6  :  miracvtously  escapes  a  scorpion.  6;  sees 
a  salJtnuindcr,  7  ;  is  uughl  music,  7  :  is  placed  in  the  workshop 
of  a  Kotdsmilh,  10-,  his  younger  broibci's  valour,  11  ;  banished 
horn  Florence,  ii ;  scni  to  Bolajjiia  to  learn  music,  13 ;  his  great 
distaste  for  music,  7,  10,  13,  17,  18  t  qnarrels  with  hit  fiither,  t6 ; 
leave:s  home  and  gets  employment  at  Pba,  16;  returns  homei 
18  1  his  friendship  with  Francesco  di  Filtppo,  no ;  teavcs  bomo 
again,l«ir  Kome,  2i,:i;  his  suc«:esiful  work  with  llFirenniola,  13; 
his  rurious  quarrel  with  GheratdoGuasconti,ij-?Si  SecsioKome, 
30  ;  works  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  30,  3;  ;  hit  quarrel  with 
him,  39-41 ;  hiscomnussiofl  for  Madonna  roTTia,»i(enfnisinoi>do 
ChrKi,  31  ;  her  neiterous  payment  of  him.  33.  34;  becomes  a 
mcmher  of  Pope  Clement's  hand,  37,  38  ;  his  redeettons  on  his 
own  abilities,  4$,  jS  ;  his  mancllous  recovery  from  ihc  plafpse, 
49"$i  :  his  escape  fteon  pirates,  $1  ;  his  practical  joke  at  a 
supper-party,  $1-56  :  his  kindness  to  I.uigi  Tulci,  and  the  shame- 
ful return  tuade  10  him,  i<H>i  '■  figbts  m  the  wat  betn-een 
Cbartes  V.  attd  Francis  1..  66 ;  claims  that  be  killed  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon,  66  ;  takes  charge  of  the  artillery  tn  the  Castk 
of  S.  Angelo.  67-M :  some  of  his  esploiti,  67-77  :  nearly  kills 
Cardinals  Famesc  and  Salviati  by  mischance,  71 ;  melts  down 
the  jewels  of  the  Pope  to  save  them,  75  ;  goes  to  Maniaa,  79  i 
praiied  by  M  ichel  Anxek),  II3  :  ukea  service  under  Pope  Qetiwitt 
against  Florence,  84,  Sj  ;  his  success  in  designing  a  butien  for 
Pope  Oenient's  cope,  Sfr-9t,  109 1  makes  dies  far  Pope  Clement's 
coinage,  91, 107  ;  is  made  stamp-master  in  the  Pope's  Mint.  031 
eredi  a  monuriMnt  to  his  brother,  looi,  loi  ;  mtuderv  the  soktier 
who  ihM  his  brother,  to2  ;  opens  a  shop  in  Ronte,  103  :  his  shop 
robbed,  to4,  10;  :  made  a  mace-bearer  to  the  Pope,  109 ;  affi-itds 
Pope  Clement.  1 11,  i  13  :  his  eycHght  fives  way,  1 14  ;  gets  the 
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skltnesi,  Ii6:  recovets  hit  hcilih,  1161  dcpntcd  of  ht*  ptaceiB 
Die  Mint,  119;  utreiied  by  ibc  ro|>e'*  onlcn.  iso;  bis  adrca- 
tiires  nilh  a  necromancer,  126:  woands  Benedeil<\  ihe  iKiUt7( 
and  is  leporicil  to  tutve  stain  1'obbia,  131 ;  flcu  from  Rome:,  tji  I 
goes  10  Naples,  134  ;  retuintia  Rome,  IJ7  ;  taken  inio Civonr  by 
Popr  Clement,  139;  kiila  Pooipeo,  141;  lokcn  isto  favour  b; 
Pope  Paul  III.,  and  ordered  lo  strike  hit  coins  '441  hit  lifc 
sttcmplcd  by  a  CorsicAn,  146 1  forced  to  leave  Rome,  goes  lo 
Florence.  14S  ;  iakc«  a  journey  to  Vcnke,  ni^-i^t ;  m  quancl 
fastened  on  him  by  Ntcool6  Deninlendi,  150;  rudely  ireaied  bj 
a  landlord,  153  ;  in  revenge  cul»  (our  beds  to  pieces,  154  ;  maket 
dies  for  Alcssandro  de*  Medici,  ■  55 ;  returns  to  Rome,  160 ;  hit 
attenipted  arrest  by  Ibc  Bargetlo,  160 ;  receives  a  pardon  ftx  his 
killing  ol  Pompeo,  163 1  has  a  duigenxus  illness,  163  ;  sonnet  on 
hiiii  by  Benedetto  Varcbi,  1671  lecovera  Iram  hb  illnr^,  170; 
vmpluyed  by  Pope  Paul  II  I.  on  a  picicni  to  Charles  V.,  178;  nukct 
a  famous  foil  (or  the  Pope's  dinmnnd.  iSi  ;  has  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  191,  193  ;  laves  the  life  of  a  French  scnvenct. 
1 99  ;  arrested  on  a  &lse  charge  of  sicalinj;  the  Pope's  jewels,  304  -. 
Recount  of  bis  ciumirintion,  204-308 ;  bis  impriiionmcitl  by  Pope 
Paul  IN.,  309-319;  his  escape.  119-334;  his  tc-capturc,  333 ;  con- 
veyed to  the  Torre  di  Nona.  3  ji ;  his  crad  imprisonment  in  Sanl' 
An)[elo,  335  :  has  an  extraordinary  vision,  144  ;  a  plot  to  poison 
him  fails,  ijo  ;  his  sonnet  to  the  Castellan  oi  Sam'  Anj-eio,  347 1 
an  aureole  rests  upon  his  huad,  354  :  his  Capliolo  to  Luca  Martini, 
3$4  i  engaged  in  the  »er\-icc  of  the  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara,  i5i  ;  his 
quarrel  with  the  postmaster  at  &cna,  367  ;  goes  lo  Paris  to  th« 
court  of  Francb  I.,  378  1  his  emotumenu  from  the  Kin^',  28: 
installed  in  ihe  castle  of  Le  Petit  Ncsk,  3S3 ;  visited  in 
woriEshop  by  the  King,  187;  narrowly  escape*  being  murdeitd 
while  carrying  home  K^^d.  igi;  his  success  in  caMing  bn>nic| 
«J4:  receives  letters  of  raiutalisaiion  from  Francis  I„  395;  h 
htsb  favour  with  the  Kinj;,  301 ;  incurs  tbo  ill-will  of  M 
d'Elatnpcs,  301 :  worried  by  a  lawsuit.  306:  hss  means  of  ext: 
eating  htmsdf,  308 ;  tried  for  a  criminal  oAence,  313 ;  bia  qtund. 
«'iih  Ptimaticcio  (11  I)oloKRa\  31  $ :  his  rernKv  on  Mkceri 
hie  model  Catcrina,  3181  make^  a  staine  of  Jupiter  for  Fratvcis 
319;  his  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  331 ;    icbtiked  by  ibc  Ki 
(k(n>ds  his  conduct,  336;   his    dcpanure  from  France.    34 
arrives  ai  Ftorrace,  346 ;  undertakes  his  £amou*  staiuo  of  Pi 
9CUS  (or  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  34S :  writes  a  letter  to  tfa«  Ktnx 
France  defending  his  condua,  357:  acoacd  of  an  unnaiui 
crime,  361  \  flees  to  Venice,  363 ;  returns  to  Flotencv.  363 :  He 
orhislllCKittmatetOB,  371;  hb  great  quarrel  with  naodinellt,  374 
his  casting  of  the  Perwus,  383 ;  loses  the  fiivour  of  the  l>uci)> 
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of  Florence,  395-398 ;  his  Perseus  wins  great  praise  when  ex- 
hibited to  the  people,  408-410;  the  Duke's  promises  to  him, 
410,  41 1 ;  which  are  not  kept,  414 )  goes  a  pilgrimage  of  thanks 
for  the  success  of  his  Perseus,  41:  ;  buys  a  f^rm  from  Lo  Sbietta, 
430;  Lo  Sbietta  attempts  to  poison  him,  433;  his  death,  447; 
account  of  events  not  included  in  his  autobiography,  447-450. 

Cellini,  Cecchino,  brother  of  Benvenuto,  ij,  16,  81,  96;  his  valour, 
1 1  ;  banished  for  quarrelling,  i:  ;  wounded  in  an  encounter  irith 
the  guard  of  the  Bargello,  98  ;  dies  of  his  wound,  100  ;  Benvenuto 
erects  a  monument  to,  100 ;  his  epitaph,  ioo> 

Cellini,  Cosa,  sister  of  Benvenuto,  79. 

Cellini,  Cristo&no,  3. 

Cellini,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Benvenuto,  2,  4. 

Cellini,  Giovanni,  father  of  Benvenuto,  2,  4 ;  a  musician,  4 ;  makes 
musical  instruments,  7  ;  bis  epigram  on  the  Medici,  9 ;  his 
prophecy  regarding  Piero,a  pupil  who  insults  him,  14  ;  insists  on 
Benvenuto's  studying  music,  7,  10,  13,  17;  bis  pleasure  in  his 
son's  success,  36  ;  dies  of  the  plague,  81, 

Cellini,  Liperata,  sister  of  Benvenuto,  81,  166,  171. 

Cellini,  Luca,  a  valiant  soldier,  3. 

Cellini,  Piera,  wife  of  Benvenuto,  448. 

Cennini,  Bastiano,  157. 

Centano,  Andrea,  229. 

Ceri,  Riento  da,  43. 

Cesano,  Gabriel,  262,  264. 

Cesare,  workman,  412. 

Cesena,  Giangiacomo  of,  a  musician,  37. 

Cesenno,  Gabbrielio,  a  patron  to  Cellini,  43. 

Cesi,  Agnoto  da,  196. 

Charles  v.,  178,  179,325,333;  war  between  Francis  I.  and,  in  1321,6$. 

Cherubino,  a  famous  dockmaker,  265. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  3a 

Chigi,  Gismondo,  30. 

Chigi,  Madonna  Ponia,  wife  of  Gismondo,  31,  42  ;  her  generous 
payment  of  Cellini,  33. 

Chioccia,  Bartolommeo,  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  309. 

Cibo,  Cardinal  Innocenrio,  41, 

Cibo,  Lorenio,  148. 

Cioli,  Francesco  (11  Moschino),  428. 

Cioh,  Simone,  sculptor,  428. 

Cisti,  captain  in  the  Bande  Nere,  96. 

ClementVII.,Pope,  37, 41, 178;  attacked  by  theColonnas.anddriven 
into  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  65  ;  makes  war  on  Florence,  83 ; 
Cellini  takes  service  under  him,  85  ;  bis  quarrel  with  Cellini,  113- 
iz;  ;  takes  Cellini  into  &vour  again,  139 ;  his  death,  141. 
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Colonna,  Slcfono.  373. 

Concino,  Bariolomnieo,  438L 

Conversini,  B«D«de(to,  of  PtMoja,  Govenm  of  Rome,  204,  33{. 

Cofnaro,  Cardinal  Fnncuoo,  42,  143.  170,  214,  3:3,  319. 

Coitfcie,  Tommaso,  Pope  Clemcni's  Dau/y,  91. 

Crespino,  Ibe  BarKdlo,  204. 

Croce,  ttaccino  delta,  135. 

Dakti,  Vinceaiio,  iculptor,  taS. 

t>el  Bene,  Albeitaccio,  one  o(  Cellini's  bicodt,  141,  143,  189. 
Od  Bene,  Bacdo,  443- 
Del  Bene,  Kicdardo,  197. 
Del  Guuto.  Aifbnsi),  Marchcse,  183. 
Del  MoTO,  KofTael,  ([Oldsmilli,  S$,  93,  tSj. 

Del  Namra,  Mattio,  a  Veronese  in  the  teivtce  of  Francis  I.,  31a 
Del  Nero,  Fraacetco,  tcrvant  of  Pope  Ocincnt  Vlt.,  105,  io6l 
Del  Piffcro,  Cccchino.    ^wCclliai,  Cccchino. 
Del  Piffcro,  Enrole,  13. 

Dd  Piombo,  Sebatiian,  celebrated  piinier,94,  109,  lit. 
D«l  SaDSOvino,  Gi&copo,  sculptor.     SM  Taiti. 
Delia  Darca,  Giacopinot  84,  86.  87. 
Delia  Chioaira,  Ulivieri,  i& 
Delia  Sciurina,  Giacopo,  called  Barca,  84>  86, 87. 
Delia  Tacca,  Giovan  FninceKo,  Milanese  goldsmith,  i]8. 
Diego,  a  Spanith  youth,  53. 
Donalello,  364  ;  hit  Judith  and  Holafernex,  349^ 
Donnino,  a  [foldtmlth,  108. 

Dunnti,  Dummc,  Chnmbcrlain  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  tSov  948:  pMs 
Cellini's  death,  348. 


Ekcols  DRt.  PipriRO,  13. 

Esic,  Ippolito  d',  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  t97,  soi,  ids,  sja,  161 ,  1&4,  773, 

378.  386,  288,  389,  32s,  34a 
(LstMeville,  Jean  d',  Provost  of  Paris,  i8> 
Elampes,  Madame  d',  mi  stress  of  Fnuicis  I.,  387.  397.  JoSiJ'Si  3H- 

^38. 339  ;  Cellini  incurs  her  iU-will,  301  ;  herB)acbinatioittR]{ain>t 

Cellini,  327,  33C\  334,  33S. 
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Fa,  Jacques  dc  la,  jt*. 

I'ligiulo,  Gitotamo.  1 19. 

Kaiio,  Lodovico  da,  94,  ii^i,  165. 

Fftincse,  Cnrdinal  Alejsaiidro  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  UI.X  ?I,  Z^t. 

Farticsc,  Jcrooima,  wife  of  Pier  Luigi,  2}3. 

Famese,  Pier  Luigi,  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  JOJ,  337,  348,  345. 

Faustina,  siiiei  of  Cc1lini'i>  apprentke  Faiilim\  36 
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Felice,  Cellini's  partner,  125,  130,  160,  164,  166,  167,  171,  174,  175, 

188,  201,  213. 
Fiascbino,  Chamberlain  to  tbe  Duke  of  Ferrara,  274. 
Filippo,  Francesco  di,  his  friendship  with  Cellini,  20,  24. 
Fiorino,  one  of  Caesar's  captains,  Cellini  claims  descent  from,  3. 
Fiicnzuola,  Giovanni,  goldsmith,  22-34. 
Florence,  built  in  imitation  of  Rome,  2  ;  Cellini's  apocryphal  detiva- 

tion  of  its  name,  2 ;  attacked  hy  Pope  Clement,  83,  88. 
Fixano,  Fra  Benedetto  da,  a  priest  who  was  starved  to  death  in 

prison,  24a 
Fontaineblean,  Nymph  of,  cast  by  Cellini,  321. 
Fontana,  Domenico,  jeweller  in  Naples,  135. 
Foppa,  Ambrogia    5«  Caradossa 
Francis  I.  of  France,  278,  354,  357  i  war  between  Charies  V.  and,  in 

1521,  65  ;  his  patronage  of  Cellini,  279. 
Franzesi,  Mattio,  poet,  164,  165. 
Fusconi,  Francesco,  a  famous  physician,  163,  166-16S. 

Gaddi,  Agnolino,  126-128. 

Gaddi,  Cardinal  de',  70,  203. 

Gaddi,  Giovanni,  Clerk  of  the  Camera,  94,  9;,  109,  132,  160,  164-167, 

Gaio,  a  foolish  Milanese  jeweller,  182,  183. 

Galleotti,  Pietro  Pagolo,  goldsmith,  157,  159,  173- 

Galluni,  Bernardo,  253. 

Gambetta,  a  prostitute,  makes  a  shamefiJ  charge  ag^nst  CeUini, 

361. 
Gattinara,  Gio.  Baitolommeo  di,  207. 
Giangiacomo,  of  Cesena,  musician,  36. 
Giannotti,  Giannotto,  22. 

Giliolo,  Girolamo,  Treasurer  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ferarra,  272,  27^ 
Ginori,  Federigo,  82,  88. 

Giovanni,  Pier,  a  chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement,  12a 
Giovenale,  Latino,  de*  Manetti.     See  Juvenalc. 
Girolamo,  Fra,  26. 
Goniaga,  Ercole,  Cardinal,  8a 
Goniaga,  Federigo,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  79> 
Goniaga,  Ippotito,  341- 
Gorini,  Lattanzio,  351,  352,  370,  40a 
Granacci,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Cellini,  2, 4. 
Granacd,  Stefano,  2,  4. 
Grolier,  Jean,  328. 
Guadagni,  Felice.    Set  Felice. 
Guasconti,  the,  Cellini's  quarrel  with,  25. 
Cuidi,  Giacopo,  secretary  to  Coaimo  de'  Medici,  415. 
Guidi,  Guido,  physician  to  Francis  1.,  friend  to  Cellini,  303,  342, 354. 
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Hbmkt  II.  of  Faaa,  387. 

IL  BAcaiACCA.    Sttt  Ver^  Fammos. 

II  Bronnno.    SM  ABori,  Aagda. 

11  CumdoMa    Sm  Quadowa 

II  Fittorc,  ptlotflr,  30, 35. 

II  Lamcotcoe.    .Sw  Luneotonb 

II  Hagilottoi    St*  Masalotti,  GRsmia 

U  HoKhiBO.    Sm  Chiofi,  FianootoD. 

n  RoMO,  punter,  4a,  51,  ijA  *97. 3o6i  J"* 

IITriboUno.    Sw  Pericoli.  Niecolo  de*. 

JAOOHO,  of  Feragis,  >  rageoB,  333. 
jBcopo,  id  Cupi,  Mugooii,  47i  37& 
Jaliu  II I^  Pi^e,  39a 
Junnal^  Ladno^  poet,  145, 17^  184. 

LAMEmon,  II,  courier  fiom  Floreace  to  Vonic^  1491 151. 

Lan£,  Antonio,  3  $8,  359,  368L 

Landi,  Pier,  dear  friend  of  Cellini,  82,  85,  171. 

Lastricati,  Alessandro,  386. 

Lautirio,  seal -engraver,  44>  ^62. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  9. 

Leoni,  Leone^  a  goldsmith,  249. 

Lionudo  da  Vinci,  19, 182. 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  30. 

Lippi,  Francesco,  aa 

Lorraine,  John  of.  Cardinal,  287,  288,  301,  302. 

Lucagnolo,  a  goldsmith,  30;  his  rivalry  with  Cellini,  32-35. 

Lnigi,  Pier,  son  of  Pope  Paul  111,     Sm  Famese,  Pier  Luigi. 

Macaroni,  a  Roman  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  313. 

Macberone,  Ccsare,  a  foiBcr,  107,  108. 

Machiavelli,  his  epitaph  on  Piero  Soderini,  8,  note. 

Ma^on,  Antoine  le,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Navarre,  29;. 

Maffio,  captain  of  the  Bai^Ilo's  guard,  g8,  99. 

Magalotti,  an  exile  at  Ferrara,  151,  152. 

Magalotti,  Gregorio,  Governor  of  Rome,  120. 

Mannellini,  Bernardino,  workman  to  Cellini,  356,  362,  384. 

Manno,  an  excellent  workman,  170. 

Mantua,  Federigo  Gonzago,  Marquis  of,  79. 

Marcone,  the  goldsmith,  18  ;  Cellini  apprenticed  to,  il. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  221,  334. 

Marmagna,  Monsignor  di,  265. 

Marretti,  Girolamo,  a  Sienese,  83. 
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Martini,  Luca,  man  of  letters,  172 ;  Ceiltni  addresses  a  Capitolo  to,  2  J4. 

Martino,  Fiero  di,  a  rascally  goldsmith,  369. 

MassoDe,  Antonio.     See  Ma;oii,  Antoine  le. 

Maurino,  Ser,  Chancellor  of  Florence,  149. 

Medici,  the  family  of;  fnendly  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  7-9. 

Medici,  Alessandro  de*,  Duke  of  Florence,  99,  148 ;  Cellini  makes 
dies  for,  155-159  ;  murdered  by  Lorenzino,  176. 

Medici,  Caterina  de",  387. 

Medici,  Cosimino  de*,  Duke  of  Florence,  11,  148,  177,  347  ;  Cellini 
makes  his  bmous  statue  of  Perseus  for  him,  348  ;  his  promises  to 
Cellini,  410,  411. 

Medici,  Ferdinaodo  dc^,  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 

Medici,  Francesco  de*,  son  of  Cosimo,  404,  436. 

Medici,  Gania  de*,  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 

Medici,  Giovanni  de'  (Pope  Leo  X.),  9. 

Medici,  Giovanai  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 

Medici,  Ciovannino  de',  11. 

Medici,  Giuliano  de",  9. 

Medici,  Giulio  de'.     See  Clement  VII. 

Medici,  Ippolito  de",  132,  135,  137,  143.  i44' 

Medici,  Loremino  de",  157-159,  174,  363;  murders  the  Duke  Ales- 
sandro, t7& 

Medici,  Lorenio  de',  the  Magnificent,  7. 

Medici,  Ottaviano  de',  157,  158,  171,  173. 

Medici,  Piero  de',  7- 

Micceri,  Pagolo,  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  309  ;  his  hypocrisy, 
310  i  Cellini's  revenge  on,  318. 

Michel  Angelo.     See  Buonarroti. 

Michele,  a  goldsmith,  315. 

Micheletto,  an  engraver  of  jewels,  88. 

Mirandola,  Count  of,  397,  344. 

Monaldi,  Sandrino,  237,  34a 

Monte  Aguto,  Niccolft  da,  148,  171,  173. 

Montelupo,  Raffaello  da,  67. 

Monte  Varchi,  Benedetto  da,  poet,  39 ;  his  sonnet  on  Cellini's  reported 
death,  165,  167. 

Monte  Varchi,  Francesco  da,  physician,  173,  435. 

Montluc,  Jean  de,  Z09,  353. 

Montorsoli,  Giov.  Angelo,  4J0t 

Nardi,  Jacopo,  the  historian,  149,  ija 

Navarre,  King  of,  388,  330. 

Niccol6,  goldsmith,  of  Milan,  79. 

Nobili,  Antonio  de',  416. 

Norcia,  Francesco  da,  a  famous  physician.  163,  16(1-170. 
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OftAZio  Baquonl    Str  BagBonL 

OibKh,  Vicomte  <F,  aS^  389. 

Oinni,  Csrdinal,  ^ 

Oruno,  (^endimo^  Dake  of  Bnccuao^ 

Pacc&lu,  Gioluuto^  393. 

P^olo,  apprentice  of  Cdliai,  263, 965, 368^  369,  Ma,  30%  341. 

Panavidni, «  fiiu,  3ia 

PutuileB,  a  pnwtitute,  53,  tio^  61. 

Paiticino,  a  wood-carver,  399, 

Pascucd,  Girolaou^  a  Feiugian  woifcmaii  empIo]F«d  br  CcBiBi,  188, 

30I,  M3,  2IS. 

Pasqnalino  d'Ancona,  399. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  144,  303,  324,  347>  353,  371;  takes  Cdlin)  into 

&voaT,  144 ;  emi^ojrs  CeUini  on  a  pnwnt  to  Charies  V^  178 ; 

deuKS  Cellim>B  deMh,  309. 
Paulino,  CdlinPs  boy,  36. 
Pavia,  Bishop  of,  343. 
Pecci,  Pier  Antmiio,  of  Siena,  137. 
Pedignone,  servant  in  Sant'  Angelo,  218. 
Penni.    See  II  Fattore. 

Pericoli,  Niccolo  de',  a  Florentine  sculptor,  148-IS3. 
Pilli,  RafTaello  de',  surgeon,  379,  435. 
Piloto,  goldsmith,  59,  142. 
Pitigliano,  Count  of,  297. 

Plague,  great,  in  Rome,  4;  ;  Cellini's  marvellous  recovery  from,  49-5 1. 
Poggini,  Gianpagolo  and  Domenico,  eminent  die-casters,  356,  360, 

366,  368. 
Polverino,  Jacopo,  417. 
Pompeo,  a  Milanese  jeweller,  89,  119,  124,  131,  133,  145;  jutks  a 

quarrel  with  Cellini,  141  ;  slain  by  Cellini,  142. 
Primaticcio,  Francesco,  a  Bolognese  painter,  305,  3'S>  3l9i  323,  329. 
Prinzivalle  della  Stufa,  an  upright  judge,  z6,  37. 
Pucci,  Antonio,  Cardinal,  214. 
Pucci,  Roberto,  113,  324. 
Pulci,  Lulgi,  Cellini's  kindness  to,  59 ;  bis  shameful  ingratitude,  61 ; 

his  death,  6 J. 

QuiSTELLi,  Alfonso,  417,  437. 

Rastelli,  Giacomo,  a  famous  surgeon,  93. 
Ravenna,  Archbishop  o^  70. 

Recalcati,  Ambrogio,  Secretary  to  Pope  Paul  111.,  162. 
Renio  di  Ceri,  67. 

Riccio,  Pier  Francesco,  Majordomo  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  351.352, 
388,  393  ;  his  malice  against  Cellini,  352. 
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Ridolfi,  Cardinal,  42. 

Romano,  Giulio,  52,  56,  79. 

Romoli,  Vincenzio,  Cellini's  servant,  126-128,  i6a^  168. 

Rossi,  Gio.  Girolamo  de*,  Bishop  of  P&via,  250,  303. 

Ruberta,  Cellini's  servant,  320, 

Rucellai,  Luigi,  143. 

St.  Paul,  Francois  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de,  33S. 

Salamanca,  Bishop  of;  Cellini  worics  for,  30,  35  ;  his  impatience,  38  ; 

delays  paying  Cellini,  39-41. 
Salimbene,  Francesco,  Cellini  works  with,  31,  24. 
Salviati,  Alamanno,  416. 
Salviati,  Giacopo,  10,  71. 
Salviati,  Cardinal  Giovanni,  42,  112,  1 17,  277. 
Salviati,  Piero,  421. 

San^  Battista,  Secretary  lo  Pope  Clement,  9J. 
San  Galto,  Antonio  da,  a  famous  architect,  19& 
San  Gallo,  Francesco  da,  sculptor,  399. 
Sansovino,  Giacopo  deL    See  Tatti. 
Santacroce,  Antonio,  chief  of  the  Pope's  gunners,  76. 
Santa  Fiore.    Set  Sfona,  Ascanio. 
Sauthier,  Pierre,  a  famous  printer,  304. 
Savello,  Giovanbatista,  133. 
Savoy,  Duchess  of,  33a 
Sbietla,  Lo.     See  Piennaria  Anterigoli. 
Scheggia,  RatTaellone,  439,  440. 

Schio,  Girolamo,  confidential  agent  of  Pope  Clement,  105,  1 1 1. 
Schomberg,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Capua,  S6. 
Sconone,  model  and  mistress  to  Cellini,  314. 
Sfana,  Almeni,  Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  373,410,412 
Sfona,  Ascanio,  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore,  327, 
Sforia,  Sfona,  18$. 

SguazieIla,aFlorentinepainter,  with  whom  Cellini  lodged  in  Paris,  197 
Soderini,  Francesco,  174,  176. 
Soderini,  Piero,  8 ;  his  good-will  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  9  ;  Machia- 

velli's  epitaph  on,  8. 
Solosmeo,  Antonio,  of  Settignano,  sculptor,  133,  13& 
Slrozzi,  Cattivanxa  degli,  9& 
Slixmi,  Filippo,  75,  191. 
Stroni,  Piero,  a  noted  soldier,  29$,  297,  339. 
Stuta,  Pandolfb  della,  419. 

Targhetta,  Miliano,  a  fiamous  Venetian  jeweller,  181. 
Tasso,  Giovan  Battista  del,  wood-carver,  21,  351,  399. 
Tatti,  Giacopo,  a  famous  sculptor,  148,  152,  363  ;  his  ill-treatment  of 
IITribolino,  151. 
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'Titi&n,363. 

ToUho,  a  Milanete  goldsmith,  117,  lao^  ii^ 
Torello,  Ldio,  43a 
Tomon,  Cardinal  do,  265. 
Tonigiani,  Piero,  sculptor,  18;  the  legend  of  hiidcftth,  i8;hiiqiiurd 

with  Michel  Angdo,  10. 
Tntti,  Alfbiuo  de*,  a  dilettante  itf  the  aita,  97$. 

UOOUNI,  Antonio,  24S,  351,  353. 

Ugolini,  Giorgio,  CwtelUn  of  Sant'  Angdo,  309,  335,  33$,  341,  343  ; 

bis  odd  &ndes,  315. 
Ugolini,  I^eio,  348. 

UrUno,  seivant  of  Micbd  Angela  393. 
Urbino,  Fnuacesco,  Duke  ot,  &ils  to  hdp  Pope  Clement,  7a 
UtUho,  Gian  di,  a  captain  in  the  war  against  Pope  Clement,  74. 
Urtnno,  Rafiaello  da,  ys,  196. 

Valehti,  Benedetto,  Procoiatoi^ Fiscal  of  Ronte,  130,  i3i. 

Valori,  Bartolommeo,  iii,  112. 

Varchi,  Benedetto  da  Monte.    See  Monte  Varchi. 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  painter,  architect,  and  historian,  171,  173,  428. 

Vasona,  Bishop  of.    See  .Scbio,  Girolama 

Vassellario,  Giorgetto,  of  Areuo.     5«  Vasari. 

Vega,  Juan  de,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  4  la 

Veneziano,  Bastiano.    See  Del  Piombo. 

Verdi,  Francesco  (11  Bachiacca),  53,  61. 

Vergeiio,  Giovanni,  94,  163. 

Villerois,  Monsignor  di,  384. 

Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  19,  283. 

Voliena,  Daniello  da,  painter,  443- 
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